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agreeable ; bat, when he emers into important Affairs, he riſes even above him- 
ſcif, to treat them with peculiar Attention, and a Kind of Self-Delight and Com- 


he does not relate it, he ſhews it: He pamts che Genius and Characters of Perſo- 
nages he brings upon the Stage after Nature, and puts into their Mouths: Words 


fort, he has the wonderful Art of keeping his Readers in ſo pleaſing a Suſpence 
by the Variety of Events, and to engage cheir Curioſity ſo ſtrangely, that chey 
cannot quit his Relation of an Incident, till it is entirely at au End.. 
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the People whoſe Story he writes: He is every where luminous, intelligible, and : 
placency: He renders the Action he deſcribes preſent ; he ſets it before the Eyes; A 


which are always conformable to their Sentiments and different Situations. In 


s agthing 5 is more «acti for Schaluy- | than th 
right underſtanding of the Authors which are put 


= into their Hands; and as among the Poets VI R GIN 
is the chief; ſo the accurate Engliſh Tranſlation, andi 
learned Notes which Dr MARTYN has made, with = 
| Pains and Labour upon the G E ORGICKS, thi 
moſt compleat and exactly finiſhed Work of that Por | 
deſerve to be recommended for the Uſe of Publick and 
Private Schools of this Kingdom. The Author's Preface to 
chis his Performance, is very well worth the Readers 
careful Peruſal and particular: Attention. Re 
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To 


| H A R D M E D, | 


Puyorcran to > His wen King © GEORGE U. 3 


8. I N. Eugen 
" Deſire leave to o preſent to- 2 ow the following . 
Work, which was begun with Your Appro- 

* and Encouragement. You will find in 


thoſe valuable Manuſcripts of VIRGIL, which 

make a Part of Your noble Library; and which 
ou was pleaſed to lend me with that Readineſs, 
vhich You always ſhew in the Encouragement _ IP 


. earning. < 


Thors of Antiquity, makes You a proper Patron of 
In Edition of any of their Compoſitions. But 
IRG I ſeems in a particular Manner to claim 
our Patronage. He, if we may credit the Writers 
pf his Life, had made no ſmall Proficiency in that 
Divine Art, in the Profeſſion of which Vou have 
A 3 for 


almoſt every Page, what Uſe has been made of 


Yous R exact 8 wich all the fine Au- I . 


1 DEDICATION. 


for ſo many Years held the firſt Place, and acquired 
a Reputation equal to the great Knowledge and 
Humanity, with which You have exerciſed it. 


N 


9 


As the Gro RGICEs were, in the Opinion of 


; clas great Author himſelf, the moſt valuable Part 


| of his Morks, You will not be diſpleaſed with the 


Pains that I have taken to illuſtrate the moſt dif- 


| Kkicult Paſſages therein. And if I ſhall be ſo happy 
| as to have Your Approbation of theſe Fruits of my 
Laaäbours, I ſhall have no Reaſon to fear the Cenſur 
of others. But if they had not been compoſed with 
as much Exactneſs and Care as I am Maſter of, 1 


OM ſhould . not W en to defire Your Acceptance 


e 
| ud 16, een. Tau our 2. 2 


22 een, 


JOHN er. 


Tus BAN DR is not only the moſt ancient, but 
alſo the moſt uſeful of all arts. This alone is abſolute 
neceſſary for the ſupport of human life; and without it other 


purſuits would be in vain. The exerciſe therefore of this art 
was juſtly accounted moſt honourable by the Ancients. Thus 


lin the carlieſt ages of the world, we find the greateſt heroes 


qweilding the ſhare as well as the ſword, and the faireſt hands no 


more diſdaining to hold a crook than a ſcepter. The ancient 
[Romans owed their glory and power to Huſbandry : and that 
[famous Republick never flouriſhed ſo much, as when their 
[greateſt men ploughed with their own hands. Lucius Quintius 
ICincinnatus was found naked at the plough-tail, when he was 
ſſummoned to take upon him the Dictatorſhip. And when he 


| Thad fettled the Commonwealth, the glorious old man returned 


to the tillage of his ſmall farm, laden with the praiſes of the 


Roman people. C. Fabricius and Curius Dentatus, thoſe glo- 


ious patterns of temperance, who drove Pyrrhus out of Italy, 
and vanquiſhed the Samnites and Sabines, were as diligent in 


cultivating their fields, as they were valiant and ſucceſsful in 


war, But when the virtuous induſtry of this great people 


gave way to luxury and effeminacy, the loſs of their glory 
I ttended on their negle& of Huſbandry, and by degrees they 


M. 


fell a prey to barbarous nations. 8 2 
This art has not only exerciſed the bodies of the greateſt he- 
roes, but the pens allo of the moſt celebrated writers of Anti- 


Ab quit. 


his latter years to the tillage of his land. Democritus, Xe- 


vi De PREFACE 
quity. Heſiod, who lived in the generation immediately lac. N el 
ceeding the Trojan war, wrote a Greek poem on Huſbandry, he 
And though Homer did not write expreſſly on this ſubject, ya 
he has repreſented Laërtes, the father of his favourite hero, a 
a wile prince, retiring from publick buſineſs, and devoting 


nophon, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and ſeveral other Grecian 
| Philoſophers, have treated of Agriculture in proſe, | Among wh 
| the Romans, Cato the famous Cenſor has written a treatilekn: 
of rural affairs, in which he was imitated by the learned the 


Varo. Cato: writes like an ancient country gentleman, of Ro 


much, experience; he abounds in ſhort pithy ſentences, inter- ſth 


ſperſes his book with moral precep. 8, and was eſteemed as a 1 Pc 
fort of rural oracle. Varro writes more like a ſcholar than a 
man of much practice: he is fond of reſearches into antiquity, wi 
inquires into the etymology of the. names of perſons and Not 
things; and we are obliged to him for a catalogue of thok T 


E Who had written on this fubject before him. ye 


But Virgil ſhines in a ſphere far ſ aperior to the reſt. "El hi 


natural abilities, his education, his experience in Huthand: y, Her 


- conſpired to render him the fineſt writer on this ſubject. Now 
man was ever endowed with a more noble genius, which he Id 
took care to improve by the ſtudy of Greek Literature, Ma- 

thematicks, Astronomy, Medicine, and Philoſophy. He 
cultivated his own lands near Mantua, till he was about thi: ty Ip 
years of age, when he: appeared at Rome, and was ſoon te- Fn 
_ ceived into the favour of Auguſtus Caeſar. Virgil wanted d 
vothing but the air of a court, to add a poliſh to his uncom- IC 
mon ſhare of parts and learning. And here he had the hap- * 
pineſs to live under the protection of che moſt powerful Prince \ 
in the world, and to converſe familiarly with the greateſt | 
men that any age or nation ever produced. "The Paſtorals of It 
Theocritus were much admired, and not undeſervedly; but I! 
the Romans had never teen any thing of that kind in their 
Own language. Virgil attempted it, and with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that he "has at dealt made the victory doubtful. The Latin 


Eclogues 
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ml | clogues diſcovered ſuch a delicacy in their compoſition, that 
Iry. Ithe Author was immediately judged capable of arriving at the 
yet nobler ſorts of Poetry. The long duration of the civil wars 
„as had almoſt depopulated the country, and laid it waſte; there 
ing had been ſuch a ſcarcity in Rome, that Auguſtus had almoſt. 
Le- Hoſt his life by an inſurrection of the populace, A great part 
ianflof the lands in Italy had been divided among the ſoldiers, 
ng who had been too long engaged in the wars, to have a juſt 
tie knowledge of Agriculture. Hence it became neceſfary that 
ed the ancient ſpirit of Huſbandry ſhould be revived among the 
offfRomans. And Maecenas, who wiſely purſued every thing 


cr- that might be of ſervice to his Maſter, engaged the favourite 


8 Poet in this undertaking. _ 


na Virgil, who had already ſucceeded fo wall in heartbeat i 


ty, with one Greek Poet, now boldly entered the liſts with an- 
nd other. And if it may be queſtioned whether he exceeded 
ole Theocritus; there can be no doubt of his having gone far be- 


yond Heſiod. He was now in the thirty-fifth year of his age, 


Tis his imagination in full vigour, and his judgment mature. He 
y, employed ſeven years in the compoſition of this noble Poem, 


No which he called GeorG1cks, and, when it was finiſhed, it 


he did not fall ſhort of the expectations of his patron. 
a- Thoſe, who have been accuſtomed to ſee the noble art of 


Te | Huſbandry committed to the management of the meaneſt 


ty people, may think the majeſtick ſtyle, which Virgil has uſed, 
e- not well adapted to the ſubject. But the Poet wrote for the 
ed delight and inſtruction of a people, whoſe DiQtators and 
n- || Conſuls had been huſbandmen. His expreſſions accordingly 
p- are every where ſo ſolemn, and every precept is delivered 
ce with ſuch dignity, that we ſeem to be inſtructed by one of 
:t ¶ thoſe ancient farmers, who had juſt enjoyed the honours of a 
of triumph. Never was any Poem finiſhed with ſuch exact- 
ut neſs: there being hardly a ſentence that we could wiſh 
ir omitted, or a word that could be changed, without injuring 
ſs, ¶ the propriety or delicacy of the expreſſion. He never ſinks 
in ¶ into any thing low and mean; but by a juſt diſtribution of 
— — En Greciſms, 


* 


cioſt more than an entire day to the moſt judicious of all Poets, 


he was continually reving it to the very day of his death. _ 
It would be an endleſs labour to point out all the ſeveral 


ing hur 
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Greciſms, antique phraſes, figurative expreſſions, and noble 
alluſions, keeps up a true poetical ſpirit through the whole 
compoſition, But we cannot be 4h . at this extraordinary 
 exactneſs, if we conſider, that every line of this charming Poem 


In the moſt vigorous part of his life. Beſides, it appears that 


| beauties in this Poem: but it would be an unpardonable omiſ- Nan 


ſion in an Editor, to paſs them wholly over in filence. The Ibo 


reader will eaſily obſerve the variety which Virgil uſes in de- Wwe 
livering his precepts. A writer leſs animated with a ſpirit of wi 
8 Poetry, would have contented himſelf with dryly telling us, tic 
that it is proper to break the clods with harrows, and by draw- ali 
ales over them; and to plow the furrows acrols : that | 
moiſt ſummers and fair winters are to be deſired; and that it is || of 
good to float the field after it is ſown. Thele precepts are juſt ; || be 
but it is the part of a Poet to make them bedutifil alſo, bya | 
variety of expreſſion. Virgil therefore begins theſe precepts | 
buy faying, the huſbandman, who breaks the clods with har- | 
rows and hurdles greatly helps the fields; and then he intro- | 
duces Ceres looking down from heaven with a favourable aſ- | 
pect upon him, and on thoſe alſo, who plow the field acroſs, | 
which he beautifully calls exerciſing the earth, and command- | 
ing the fields“ 3 the advantage of moiſt ſum- 
mers and dry winters, by adviſing the farmers to pray for | 
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* Multum ageo raftris glebas qui frangit inertes, 


Vimineaſque trahit crates juvat arva, neque illum: 


Haba Ceres alto neguicguam Hpectat 09 mpo . 
-£ t quit, proſeifſs quae ſuſcitat aequore terga, 3 
Kur ſus in obliquum verſo perrumpit aratro, 


ZE xercatgue frequens tellurem atque im erat ar, 
7 4 | 
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uch ſeaſons ; and then immediately leaves the didactic ſtyle, 
and repreſents the fields as rejoicing in winter duſt, and 
introduces the mention of a country famous for corn, owing = 
it's fertility to nothing ſo much as to this weather, and, by a 
bold metaphor, makes the fields aſtoniſhed at the plenty of their 
uveſt *, The Poet now changes his ſtyle to the form of a 
weſtion, and: aſks why he needs to mention him that floats 
the ground: he then deſcribes the field gaſping with thirſt, 
and the graſs withering, and places before our eyes the la- E 
he bourer inviting the rill to deſcend from a neigbouring rock ; 


e- ue hear the ſtream bubble over the ſtones, and are delighted = 


of [with the refreſhment that is given to the fields + To men- 
18, tion every inſtance of this variety of ex — 16 would be 
v- [almoſt the ſame thing with reciting the whole Poem. 5 


at | Virgil has exceeded all other Poets in the juſtneſs and beauty ” 


is of his deſcriptions. The ſummer ſtorm in the firſt book is, 1 
t; — not to be equalled, We ſee — adverſe winds engag- | 


1 Os 5 85 ö 7 ee 


I IN * Hunida 28 atque la orate te fran 
Serial: byberm laeti i ma pulvere farra, £ 
Sp Lau, ager: nullo tantum 1. Myſia cults : 


Jana, er 5 lau, mirantur Sanger 2 


t Wi dicam 2 qui fene cominus ara 
Ifequitur, cunuloſque uit mal pinguis arenae 9 
85 Deinde fei fuviun inducit, rivoſque ſequentes: ? 5 ü 
A E t cum exuſfus ager morientibus aeftuat herbs, 
E. cce  fuercili che tramitis undam 
Elicit ; illa cadens raucum per laevia murmur 


Sara cier, ſeatebriſque arentia temperat arva, 
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ing, the heavy corn torn up by the roots, and whirled aloft, the. 
clouds thickening, the rain pouring, the rivers overflowing, if 


and the fea ſwelling, and to conclude the horror of the de- 


| ſcription, Jupiter is introduced darting thunder with his fiery 
right-hand, and overturning the mountains; earth trembles, 
the beaſts are fled, and men are ſtruck with horror; : the 

_ ſouth wind redoubles, the ſhower increaſes, and the woods 
and ſhoars rebellow. The deſcription of the ſpring, in the 
ſecond: book, is no leſs pleaſing, than that of the ſtorm is 
terrible. We there are entertained with the melody of birds, 

| the loves of the cattle, the earth opening her boſom to the 
warm zephyrs, and the trees and herbs unfolding their ten- 
der buds. I need not mention the fine deſcriptions of the 
asſculus, the citron, the amellus, or the ſeveral ſorts of ſer- 


pents, which are all excellent. The deſcriptions of the 


horſe, the chariot race, the fighting of the bulls, the violent 
5 effect: of luſt, and the * winter, can never be too 
woch admired. 
be uſe of well adapted fimiles 3 is in a manner l to 
| 4 Poem. None can be more juſt, than the compariſon ofa | 
well ordered vineyard to the Roman army drawn out in rank 
and file; nor could any have been more happily imagined, | 
than that of a bull ruſhing on his adverſary, to a great wave 
rolling to the ſhoar, and daſhing over the rocks. But above 
all, that celebrated ſimile of the nightingal, in the fourth 
book, has been no leſs juſtly than univerſally applauded, 


But nothing is more generally admired in Poetry, than 


pants and heaves * ; and when the earth is to be broken up 


* Ter ſunt conati impenere Pelio fam. 


that curious art of making the numbers of the verſe expreſ- | 
five of the ſenſe that is containcd in it. When the giants 
| ftrive to heap one huge mountain upon another, the very line 


with heavy drags, the ver ſe labours as much as the hut- | 
bandman 


andman *. We hear the prancing ſteps of the war horſe , 
ze ſwelling of the ſea, the craſhing of the mountains, the re- 
ſounding of the ſhoars, and the murmuring of the woods, in 
the Poet's numbers. The ſwift ruſhing of the North wind *, 
es, and the haſte required to catch up a ſtone to deſtroy a'ſer- 
he pent T, are deſcribed in words as quick as the ſubjece. 
ds Digreſſions are not only permitted, but are thought orna- 


he mental in a Poem; provided they do not ſeem to be ſtuck on 
8 unartfully, or to ramble too far from the ſubject. Virgil's are 


ls, entertaining and pertinent; and he never ſuffers them to loſe 
he ſight of the buſineſs in hand. The moſt liable to objection 
n- | ſeems to be the concluſion of the firſt Georgick, where he 
he Þ} entertains the reader with a long account of the prodigies that 
= attended Caeſar's death, and of the miſeries occaſioned by the 
he civil wars among the Romans. But here it may be obſerved 
nt what care the Poet takes not to forget his ſubject. He intro-— 
0 duces a huſbandman in future ages turning up ruſty ſpears 


1 


„ ITT, oe Tv | 
ve TPeoergue quaterque ſolum ſcindendum, glebague verſis 

h TN Aeternum frangenda bidentibus. 15 

* I Inſultare ſolo, et greſſus giomerare ſuperbos. 

9 Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere, et aridus altis 

- | Mentibus audiri fragor: aut reſanantia lenge 
Littora miſceri, et nemorum increbr eſcere murmur, 

a * Nie volat, ſimul arva fuga, ſimul aequora,verrens. _ 


Tf = = - Cape ſaxa manu, cape robora paſiors 
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| Nour, the helds lie uncultivated by the abſence of the » x 
1 bandmen, and the fickles are beaten into ſwords. The : 


| Georgick, ſeem naturally to flow from the ſubject. The violent 
8 effects of luſt, in the third book, are deſcribed with a delicac 
not to be parallelled, This was a dangerous undertaking 
it was venturing to ſteer between Scylla and Charybdiz, 
Wee need but conſult the tranſlations to be convinced of this. 
Dryden, endeavouring to keep up the ſpirit of the _ 0 
could not avoid being obſcene and laſcivious in his expreſ- in 
ſions: and Dr Trapp, whoſe character laid him under a ne- F 
| Cceffity of avoiding that rock, has funk into an inſipid flatneſß, : 
uxworthy of the Poet whom he has tranſlated. But in the or- = 
_ _ gimal, The ſentiments are warm and lively, and the expreſſions} 
ſtrong and maſculine. And yet he does not make uſe of a word 
= unbecoming the gravity of a Philoſopher, or the modeſty of a 
Virgin. The peſtilence that reigned among the Alpine cattle i 
confeſſedly a maſter-piece; and not inferior to the admired 
deſcription which Lucretius has given of the plague at A- 
thens. The ſtory of Orpheus and Eurydice i is told in ſo delight-B 


Poem, we could not but have thanked the author for inſerting it. 


eſcape the obſervation of a judicious reader, are ſufficient to 
make the Georgicks eſteemed as the fineſt Poem that ever 

: appeared. But the work is not only beautiful, but uſeful 
too. The precepts contained in it are fo juſt, that the graveſt | 
_ proſe writers among the Romans have appealed to Vie, as 
to an oracle, in affairs of Huſbandry, And though the ſoil 
and climate of [taly are different from thoſe of England ; yet 


with the civil plough-ſhare, ſtriking harrows againſt empiſ 


| helmets, and aftoniſhed at the gigantic ſize of the bone pu! 


And when he would deſcribe the whole world in arms, þ 5 
expteſſes it by ſaying the plough does not receive it's due hl 


praiſes of Italy, and the charms of a country life, in the . 


ful a manner, that, had it been leſs of a piece with the main 


Theſe, and innumerable other beauties, which cannot eaſily 


it has been found by experience, that moſt of his rules may 
be put in practice, even here, to advantage. 


1 — —— Th 


xt 


The PREFACE. 


This was the Poem on which Virgil depended for his re- 


putation with poſterity. He defired on his death-bed, that 
his Aeneis might be burnt ; but was willing to truſt the 


OGecorgicks to future ages. The reaſon of this conduct feems 


to be obvious. The Aeneis was unfiniſhed, and had not 
received the laſt hand of the author. And though it has 


J juſtly been the admiration of all ſacceeding times; yet this 


great maſter thought it tle” fg his pen. He was con- 
ſcious, that it fell ſhort of the Iliad, which he had hoped to 
exceed; and, like a true Roman, could not brook a ſuperior. 


But in the Georgicks, he knew that he had triumphed over 
the Greek Poet. This Poem had received the finiſhing 
ſtroke, and was therefore the fitteſt to give poſterity an idea 
of the genius of it's author. Nor was the Poet difappointed 
in his expectations: for the Georgicks have been univerſally 
admired, even by thoſe who are unacquainted with the ſub= 

H Ne digreſfions, the pu= 
rity and majeſty of the ſtyle, have afforded a great ſhare of 
delight to many whom I have heard lament, that they were 


jet. The deſcriptions, the ſimiles, 


not able to enjoy the principal beauties of this Poem. I had 


the good fortune to give ſome of my friends the ſatisfaction 
they defired in this point: and they were pleaſed to think, 


that my obſervations on this Poem would be as acceptable to 


the publick, as they had been to themſelves. I was without 


much difficulty perſuaded to undertake a new edition of a 


work, which I had always admired, and endeavoured to | 
ſtudies had it 


underſtand, to which the general bent of my 
ſome meaſure contributed. I was defirous in the firſt place, 
that the text of my author might be as exact as poſſible. 
To this end, I compared a confiderable number of printed 
editions, valuable either for their age, their correctneſs, or 
the ſkill of the editor. I thought it neceffary alſo to in- 
quire after the manuſcripts, that were to be found in Eng- 
land; that by a collection of all the various readings, I might 


be able to lay before the reader the true and genuine expref- 
ſion of my author. The manuſcripts, which I collated, 


being 


. - lated all theſe myſelf, and the reader will find the various 


5 Lon. or on the authority of a ſingle manuſcript. 


SGrimoaldus, the valuable collections of obſervations, various 

readings, and compariſons with the Greek Poets, made by 
Fulvius Urſinus and Pierius; the learned and judicious cri- 
 ticiſms of La Cerda and Ruacus, and the curious remarks of 
| Father Catrou, whoſe French edition of Virgil did not fall 
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being all that I had any information of, are ſeven in num. 
ber: One of them is in the King's Library; one in the 
Royal Library at Cambridge; one in the Bodleian Library 


at Oxford; two in the Arundelian Library, belonging to the 
' Royal Society ; - and two in Dr Mead's Library. I have col. 


readings inſerted in the following annotations. I have ge- 

. followed the edition of Heinſius, ſeldom departing| 
from it, unleſs: compelled by ſome ſtrong reaſon ; and I have 
never ventured to alter the text by any conjeQtural emenda- 


In compoſing the annotations, I have carefully peruſed the 
grammatical comments of Servius, the learned paraphraſe of 


into my hands. till the greateſt part of the firſt Georgick Was 
printed, which: is the reaſon, that I have not quoted him Þ 


© | ſooner, But I did not depend enticely on theſe learned Com- of 
mentators; and have often ventured to differ from them, 


[ſiubject, and therefore could not avoid falling into conſide- xe 


for which I have aſſigned ſuch reaſons, as I believe will be lil 
found ſatisfactory. They were all unacquainted with the ſat 


Table and frequent errors. When the ſenſe of any word n 
or expreſſion has been doubtful, or variouſly ay ip: 
have endeavoured to find how it has been uſed by the Poet ß 
| himſelf in other parts of his works, and by this means have 
ſometimes removed the ambiguity. If this has failed, 1 
| have conſulted the other authors, who wrote about the fame 
time; and after them, the earlieſt criticks, who are moſt 
likely to have retained the true meaning, With regard to 
the precepts themſelves, I have compared them with what 
is to be found in Ariſtotle, Cato, and Varro, whom our 
author himſelf evidently conſulted ; and with thoſe 0 
| — - cee, Columellu 


me REF ow 
Columella, Pliny, and Palladius, who wrote before the me- 
ory of Virgil's rules was loſt in the barbarous ages. I have 


Penerally given the very words of the author, whom I find 
ccaſion to cite, not taking them at ſecond hand; as is too 


requent, but having recourſe to the originals themſelves, 
J am not conſcious of having aſſumed any obſervation, for 


Frhich I am indebted to any other, The reader will find 


any, which I am perſuaded are not to be met with in any 


pf the commentators; I have been very particular in my 


riticiſms on the plants mentioned by Virgil: that being the 
part, in which I am beſt able to inform him, and which, I - 


Þclieve, has been chiefly expected from me. The aſtrono- 


ical part has given me moſt trouble, being that with 
vhich I am the leaſt acquainted. But yet I may venture to 


Jay the annotations on this ſubject before the reader, with 


{ome conhdence, as they have had the good for tune to be | | 
peruſed by the greateſt Aſtronomer of this, or perhaps of any _ 
ige; the enjoyment of whoſe acquaintance and friendſhip 
1 ſhall always eſteem as one of the happieſt circumſtanees 


1 know not whether I need make any apology for pub- 
Iſhing my notes in Engliſh. Had they been in Latin as IT 
at firſt intended, they might have been of more ule to fo- 


-Feigners: but as they are, I hope they will be of ſervice to 


ny own country, which is what I moſt deſire. The 
proſe tranſlation will, I know, be thought to debaſe Virgil, 
But it was never intended to give any idea of the Poet's 
ſtyle; the whole deſign of it being to help the leſs learned 
eader to underſtand the ſubject. Tranſlations of the antient 
Poets into proſe have been long uſed with ſucceſs by the 
French: and I do not ſee why they ſhould be rejected by 
he Engliſh. But thoſe who chooſe to read the Georgicks 
in Englich verſe, may find ſeveral tranſlations by eminent 
men of our own country, to whom we are greatly obliged 
for their laudable endeayours, though they have ſometimes 
Keviated from the ſenſe and ſpirit of the author, I have 
5 — — ——ĩ— — therefore 


— 


learned and ingenious gentlemen. I am no Poet myſelf} 
and therefore cannot be moved by any envy to their ſuperior 
abilities. But as I have endeavoured to rectify the error 
of others; ſo I ſhall be heartily glad to have my ow 
' corrected, I hope they are not very numerous, ſince | 
have ſpared no labour, to do all the juſtice to my auth» 
that was in my power; and have beſtowed as much time 


nn attempting to explain this e Work, as s Virgi 
did! in e * OL 
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therefore pointed out of moſt their errors, that have ce 
curred to me; which I thought myſelf the more obliged t: L 


do, becauſe I have found Virgil himſelf accuſed of ſome 


miſtakes, which are wholly to be aſcribed to a tranſlator 


I fay not this to detract from the merit of any of tho 


In 
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LETTERS 5 MEMORIAL 


on is he Reigns of = Mary, Cw Elizabeth, King James , King © Charts _ 5 
3 and King Charts II. | 
In Two Volumes in Folie, ; 


Wrote and Collected by Sir Henry Sydney, Knight of the Garter, Ambaſſador into oY 
France, Lord- Deputy of Ireland, and Lord-Preſident of Vales, in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. By the famous Sir Phi/ip Sydney ; and his Brother Sir Robert 
Sydney, Lord-Governor of Fluſbing, in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James, alſo Lord-Chamberlain and Earl of Leicefler. By Robert the ſecond Lal N 

of Leiceſter, Ambaſſador in France and Denmark, and Lord - Lieutenant of 
BE T7Jreland, in the Reign of King Charles I. And by his Sons, Philip Lord 
: Viſcount Lille, and the Honourable  Algernan Sydney, both of the Council of 
State of the Commonwealth, Sc. Alſo by the other Miniſters of State, and 
' famous Perſons of thoſe Times, with whom they held Correſpondence. The 
Whole containing, the antient State of the Kingdom of Ireland, and the Efta- 
bliſhment of the Exgliſb Intereſt there in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth ; The 
antient Government of the Principality of Wales. The Wars between the 
Spaniardi and the States-General in the Netherlands. Negociations between the 
Courts of England, France, &c. and the Intrigues of the Miniſters, with other 
remarkable Tranſactions, both at Home and Abroad, during thoſe Times, not 
hitherto known. Faithfully tranſcribed from the Originals at Penſhurfl-Place, 
the Seat of the Earls of Leiceſter, and from his Majelty' 5 Office ot "OM ang | 
Records for Buſineſs of State, — 


Whereuzto i is added, 2 8 
1 Genealogical and Hiſtorical Obſervations ; with Memoirs of the Lives al Adios ; 
of the Sydneys, and their Noble Anceſtors, the Dudleys, Grey, Talbot, Beauchamp, 
Berkley, and Liſle; and a Defence of Robert Dudley Earl of Leicefter, wrote by 
Hr Philip Sydney. Collected from Records, Original Papers, Manuſcripts, De. : 
1 55 By ARTHUR COLLINS, Eg 
Author of the PEE RAGE of ENGLAND. 


N. B. There are but a : ſmall Number of this valuable Wark printed, over and a 4.5 | 
: avhat are already ſubſcribed for ( avbich is . at t the E xpence of the 1 | 
— . are e! Jer the Cue urious. | | 
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New Tranſlation of the Morals of Seneca: In five Parts. J. Of Benefits. 
A II. Of an Happy Life. III. Of Anger. IV. Of Clemency. And V. 

piſtles on ſeveral Subjects. To which is prefixed, Some Account of the Life of 
Seneca. Together with the Opinions of the Ancients concerping his Writings. | 
By George Bennet, A. M. Price 3s. 


N. B. Pray lere, to /end far Bennet Trar/lation, breauſe there 54 aber. 


HE Hiſtory | and Proceedings of the Houſes of LORDS and CO 
MONS, from the Reſtoration, in 1660, to the preſent 'Time. Con. 


raining, The moſt remarkable Motions, Speeches, Debates, Orders, and Reſolu- 
tions. Together with all the Proteſts during that Period; and the Numbers P. 


and Can upon each Diviſion. With an Account of the Promotions of the ſevera] 
| Peers, and the State of the Peerage in every Reign. Connected with the Tran. 


1 ſactions of the Commons, and Hiltory of the Times; and illuſtrated with Hiſto. 
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rical Notes and Obſervations. Together with the Debates in the Parliament of 1 


Scotland relating to the Union. To each Volume are added, Proper TO in 


* Ty: big 5 Gaps, — 28 Ward and Chandler Os 


a Fr 2 . ” 4 * 


JR, * 


A N Hiſtorical E0ay en tha G the « Church af England, from 
the Farlieſt to the Preſent Times. Exhibiting the true Cauſes of the 


- Separation ſrom Rome, in the Reign of Henry VIII, and the Review intended at 
the Revolution: With a Vindication of the Misses of Henry VIII, Edward VI, 


and Queen Eligabetb, from the Calumnies of a Popiſh Writer, publiſhed in the 
furſt and ſecond Volumes of an Hiſtory, intituled, The Church Hiftory of England, 


fromthe Year 1500, to the Year 1688, chiefly avich Regard to Catholicks. Being a 
_  compleat Account of the Divorce, Supremacy, Diflolution of Monaſteries, and 


1 Attempts for a Reformation under Edæuard VI, the Interruption it met with 
from Queen Mary, with the laſt Hand put to it by Queen Elizabeth. And a Pre- 
face, containing a Summary of the falſe Facts and Principles advanced wh the 
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and Silver Money; the Price of Corn and other Commodities; z and of Sti. 


. pends, | Salaries, W. ges, Jointures, Portions, Day- Labour, Ge in England, for 


Six. Hundred Vears laſt paſt: Shewing, from the Decreaſe of the Value of Money, : 


aanßgd {be Increaſe of the Value of Corn, and other Commodities, c. that a 


Fellow, who has an Eſtate in Land of [gheritance, or a perpetual Penſion of Five 


Pounds per Aunum, may conſcientiouſly keep his Fellowſhip, and ought not to 
be compelled to leave the ſame, though the Statutes of his College (founded be 
tween the Years 1440 and 1460) did then vacate his Fellowſhip on ſuch Con- 


dition. By Biſhop Fleetwood. To wwhi ch is added, An Hiſtorical Account of 


- Coins, Mee with ſeveral Plates of Gold and Miter Coins. Price 5% 


A eee - ho Divine 1 ie God he Father af Men, in which vi 
: Relation and Character is "Rates, luſtrated, and ine The Seren 
I Edition, Price 17. e 


| A? D v 1 GE to 2 young 3 hos to 3 himſelf in 8 common 
Offices of Life, in a Later from a late Right Reverend Prelate. The os 
con. e. Frings 64. 5 73 
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5 ETTER to Martin Polles, ihe Prefident of the Rgal Soriey, pp 
cerning the Riſe and Progreſs of Aras amongſt the Ancients, 
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2 terram 


vites 


is Poem with a brief account of 
" Phe ſubjects of his four books: Corn 
nd plowing being the ſubject of 
e firſt, Vines and other trees of 


Bees of the fourth. 


Laetas ſepetes.] Saves i is comttion- 


3 by Virgil to ſignify the 
E 


e have the ſame metaphor uſed in 
me paſſages of the Bible. Thus 
is in the "65th Pſalm, ver. 14. 


| and ling.” 8 
Wo dere. J This expreſſion. is 
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UID ficiat, lets ſegetes, q ſdere 


NOTES. 


1. 1. Gi faciat, & Oe. ] Virgil begins very Poeten 


it by tranſlating it, 


Joyful is a noble epithet: 


The vallies ſhall ſtand ſo thick 
with corn, that they ſhall hugh 


INE IAG os 
PE Hoi revel 


L. . 


| Liber Drimus. 


Wat may wake the Feld» re. 


be Proper to turn the earth, 


Vertere Maecenas, ant „bean * the Vines to Elms 8 


Dryden his debaſed | 


46: 040-2664 at beg io turn 1 
The fruitful ſoil, and ale, to 
Phe ſecond, Cattle of the third, 1 4 5 


: = cc ſow the corn : 


„ And whot to miſe on  elms the To 


"IM — vine.“ 5 


ok yet in the ell on the Geor- 
gicks, prefixed to Dryden s tranſla- 
tion, Addiſon obſerves that Virgil, 


4 to deviate from the common form 
6 of words; would not make uſe of 


tempore, but h dert in his firſt 


6& verſe,” 


5 3 


Joice, under what figns it nag | 


e + + P,VARGILIL, MARONIS 4 
| What care is to be had of Oxen, Conveniat ; quae cura boum, qui cultus NY 
and bop orb le may be ma- ? 
F . pecari; 8 1. 8 poſs pars 
Wa pe Oey F408 E 
| * worms ä 


3. Sat as 
that in the Roman, the Lombard, 


the Medicean, and ſome antient 


_ Manuſcripts it is qui, The ſame 


reading is in all the manuſcripts I 
have collated, except that of the 


| King's | Library, and one of Dr. 
1 Mead's, where it is quis.; La Cerda, | | 
and ſome other printed editions. 0 
Hhave- quis but Heinſius, and moſt 6 
e of the beſt editors read i,, 5 


4. Pecori: apibus.] Some editions 
5 Have atque, between pecori and abi 
bus, to avoid the ſy naloepha. 
Pierius aſſures us, that in all the 
moſt antient manuſcripts he had ſeen, 
atque is left out. 
the King's, 

HBodleian, and in one of Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts. 
| Mead's, there is only que, w 


Pierius tells us, ; 


; 66 


-*xc 


But 


t is wanting in 


the Cambridge, the by 


In another of Dr 
which 


Pierius obſerves to have been. gene- 


bees Ruscus interprets it in this 
ſenſe, © quanta induftria, ut alan- 
bc tur apes frugales.” But in his 
notes he propoſes another ſenſe, mas 


| king experientig to ſignify the expt- 


rience, prudence, or - Ingenuity, of 
the Bees. Praeter interpretatio- 
nem jam traditam afferri poteſt 
hacc altera: Dicam quae fit apum 
experientia, prudentia, ingenium, 
ars quaedam: non uſu _ quidem 
* comparata, ſed ingenita.” Dey 


TY 
cc 
1 cc 


rally inſerted in the Lombard manu- 


ſcript, where there would be a ſyna- 


loepha. This figure however! is ſre- 
quent in Virgil: Pierius quotes ma- 
ny inftances. 


15 « * Arcedis a pevoxi ; . armenta- - 
J ho) it is much the beſt ſenſe; be 


9 ue paſces. 2 


5 Heinfus and Maſvicius ER . at- 


' gu2 but La Cerda, Ruaeus, and 


moſt of the common Palkions keep | 
it in. 


. Bavertentic.] Ehinin generally un- 


derſtood to mean the experience 


WAH Is required in us to manage 


— 


I ſhall mention only 
one, which! is in the third ick 


den tranſlates _ quanta expert- 
enlia | 5 5 
0 The birth and genius of the frugal 
Too: dee. 25 a e 7 * 
IS t : * 
uh . 
Ar B— tranſlates it & 
« What mighty art to thrift bees 
0: beionge”. 
Dr Trapp has i it 


cc The experience of t the ce prmonio 


266 ene 


| Hei is very fond if 3 new interpre- 
tation of Ruaeus: To me (ay 


ö 4 cauſe it is literal, and yet mol. 
& poetical, According to the other 
YL . aftruſtion,; the expreſſion is ve 

ry. harſh ; and not to be ſupport 
6 00 by any parallel place that 


« know of.“ This learned gentle- | 


man is miſtaken, when he 
that only Ruacus mentions this fenſts 
EI | 


1 


his for Grimoaldus had interpreted this 
in- paſſage the ſame way long before: 
his “ poſtremo quam frugalem ſolertiam 
nx “ ipſis apibus, in congregando, et 
pe⸗ « cuſtodiendo melle, divina provi- 


tio- But, for my part, I do not ſee any 
teſt ¶ reaſon to reject the common inter- 


experientia fit habendis „ e 


ſides it rather ſeems harſ 


uſu comparata ſed ingenita. _ 


bent; and Martial, parca laborat 
apts, | 5 | | 


nious] One of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, 


(fays 


4 


molt 
other 
is ve- 
Port- 
hat i better. 3 
ente. J. Yor, c.] The Poet having 
epoſed the ſubject of his work, 
fenſes toceeds to the invocation of thoſe 
joe e, who preſide over rural affairs; 


packs.” 
Hine canere incipiam.” 


piam. Vos, 6 clariſſima mundi 5 
Lumina, labentem caelo quae ducitis annum: 


e 


of“ dentia, conceſſerit, explicabo.” 


pretation; nor do I perceive why 
we may not interpret this paſſage, 
qui cultus fit habendo pecori; quunta 
Be-, 
to aſcribe 
experience to Bees, whoſe prudence, 
s Ruaeus himſelf confeſſes, is uon 


Parcis.] This epithet is frequent- 
i applied to Bees: thus Ariſtotle, 

3 Pfihdaurovar, J nat Tas deyds ai 
Ira, x rds un gadopivas ; 
and Pliny Caeterum praeparcde, et 
Inuae alioguin prodigas atque edaces, 
non ſecus ac pigras, et 1gnavas prot =. 


Juattead of parctt, has paucis, which 
Would make this paſſage be read 


be apibus quanta experientia, 


But J think the common reading 
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bence, Maerrnat, di I begin.to 
Ang. Ye meft ſbining lights of the 
door id, cubo lead the year ding 

ebrough the sky cs 


Clariſima mundi Lumina.) Some 


are of opinion, that in theſe words 
Virgil does not invoke the Sun ang 


Moon, but only Bacchus and Ceres. 


Ruaceus aſſents to this interpretation, 
and gives his reaſons why thoſe dei- 
ties may deſerve ſuch an appellation; 
1. Becauſe they are thought to have 
diſcovered, a ver 
harveſt and vintage: 2. Becauſe by 
them may be underſtood the Sun and 
Moon; for it is proved in. Macto- _ 
bius, that the Sun is not only Liber 


to preſide over the 


and Dionyſius, but alſo, Jupiter, 


Mars, Mercury, and Hercules, and 
that the Moon is Ceres. La Cerda 
| contends with better reaſon, that the 
Sun and Moon are here invoked di- 


ſtinctly from Bacchus and Ceres: 


1. Becauſe theſe words denote only 


the Sun and Moon: 2. Becauſe lead- 


ing the year is more properly under- 


ſtood of thoſe which lead the whole 


year, than of thoſe which lead only 
two parts of it: 3. Becauſe Virgil 
ſeems to imitate Varro in this paſ- 


ſage, who invokes the Sun and 


Moon diſtinctly from Bacchus and 
Ceres: 4. Becauſe Virgil is under- 
flood in this ſenſe by Apuleis. 
As it is generally thought that 


Virgil had Varro's invocation in his 


mind; it may not be amiſs to place 
tit here before the Reader, © Et 
« quoniam (ut aiunt) Dei facientes 
« adjuvant, prius inyocabo eos, nec, 


ce ut Homerus, et Erinius, Muſas, 
« ſed XII. deos, Eonſenteis neque 
s tamen ess utbatios, quorum ima- 
« ities, ad fotum auratae ſtant, 


„ 


de et Tellurem. 
"Ys 


e tor. 
«©. quorum tempora obſervantur, cum 
quaedam ſeruntur et conduntur. 
* Tertio Cererem et Liberum, manuſcripts. . FF 
I quod horum fructus maxime ne- 
ceſſarii ad victum: ab his enim 
e cibus et potio venit e fundo. 
Quarto Robigum ac Floram, qui- 


© bus propitiis, neque rubigo fru- 


: 05 lia, | 


c 
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draughts of Acheloian water 


| with Fo gd of the oy N grapes : 


5 Bacher and naming N Liber et alma Ceres, veſtro ſi munere tellus —_— 
Rs op ws an acorns fer Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit ariſta, 1 
| fruitful corn, and mixed the Poculaque inventis Achelota miſcuit uvis : | 


NOTES. 


1 E 5 mares, & Peminze totidem, 
9 


7 


« qui omnes fructus agriculturae 


< caelo, et terra continent, Jovem, 


© rentes, magni dicuntur, Juppiter 


pater appellatur, Tellus terra ma- 


Secundo Solem et Lunam, that, in an antient e of A. 


Colotius, it is numine. 
reading is in one of the Arundel 


© menta, atque arbores corrumpit, 


< neque non tempeſtive florent, Ita- 
e que publicae Robigo feriae robiga- 
orae ludi floralia inſtituti. 
Item adveneror Minervam et Ve- 
s nerem, quarum unius procuratio 
alterius hortorum, quo 


15 oliveti, 
« nomine ruſtica vinalia inſtituta. 


Mes non etiam precor Lympham, 
c ac Bonum Eyentum, | quoniam 
.< fine aqua omnis arida ac miſera 
__ «.agricultura ſine ſucceſſu ac bono 
NE eventu, fruſtratio, eſt, non cul- 


5 e 


J. Liber & alma Ces 411 Thit: 

two deities are properly invoked to- 
gether, becauſe temples were erected 
jointly to them, and they were fre- 
quently united in the ſame myſteries. 


Lucretius has brought them together 
much after the lame manner: 


4 


"68 „ Namque Ceres fertur fruges, Li: 
ſed illos XII. deos, qui maxime 


4 agricolarum duces ſunt. Primum, 


Itaque quod ii pa- . 


mountains were called Ida, ſo all 
water was called Achelous. Thi 
expreſſion might {till be more pro 
per in the invocation of. deities, 7 

being more ſolemn ; for we find | 


Achelous, chiefly in oaths, prayer 


4 berque liquoris 
% Vitigeni laticem mortalibus inſt 6 
3; ve. tuiſſe. N |: 
$7 Servius thinks 5 is uſed | all 
this place for „ Mo 
Munere.] 1 ulvius Urſinus ſays, 


The ſameſſſ \ 


8. Choo | Handel Epirus 9 | 
often called Chaonia, becauſe the 
Chaones, a people of Epirus, former- 


ly ruled over the whole country. 
Dodona was a city of Epirus, near 
which was the famous grove of ora- 


cular oaks, Thus Virgil poetically 


mentions Chaonian or Dodanean a- 


corns, for acorns in general thoſe} , 
of Dodona being the moſt cele- d 
brated. . 

9. Pocula Abele ] The r river, NE 


cheloüs is ſaid to be the firſt that « 


brake out of the earth: whence the « 
name of that river was frequently 
put for water by the ancients, Thus 
Euſtathius obſerves, that, as all higl 


Macrobius, that water was calle 


and ſacrifices: Ma yae LE ud's 


% FETEY Og eos 3 70 
bl 


Stone E 5 


Et vos agreſtum praeſentia numina Fauni, 
Ferte ſimul Faunique pedem, Dryadeſque puellae: 


10 And ye Fauns, the Deities who 
_ affif® busbandmen, come bit ber, 
0 Fauns, together with tbe 


Munera veſtra cano. Tuque ©, cui prima frementem Dryads, the Nymphs wb pre- 


1. de over trees: 


I h ing your gifts, And thou, » * 


NOTES. 


1171 nat iy rale wel, * he - 
rels dul. Fulvius Urſinus quotes 
many paſſages out of antient authors, 
Dryden has 
quite loſt the ſolemnity of the ey 


to the ſame "purpoſe. 


prethott, by Tranllating it, 


2 Who gave 1 us corn 1 for maſt, for : 


Ra water wine. „ 


Vida audits to this 8 ban be 
tells us that the Poets ſometimes put 
Py to make Faunus the ſame with Pan: 


Achelous, for water in general: 


„Nee deer tibi, pro fuviis, pro- 
* que omnibus undis, 


4 Pocula qui preſlis Acheloia miſ- N 
: for Lycaeus was one * of the Jabita-' : 


tions of Pan, as we find 1 in this 1 invo- 5 
cation: Þ | | 


"66; ceat uvis.“ AY 


10. 4 1 | — numing 
 Fauni, S. ] The 


auns and Dryads 
were uſually invoked together, as 
deities who 


fairs. Quin et Sylvanos, ſays 


* mus.” 


taught the ancient Italians their re- 
ligion, and was worſhipped by them. 


He was the father of Latinus, and 


delivered his oracles in a grove, not 
by ſigns, but by voice. We have 
an account of this in the ſeventh 


0 
* At "PER Glicitus monſtris, oracu- 
Fauni | 


os 


L The Fain are 0 Amis 
_ cauſe they ſpeak perſonal | 
"They are ce thought to be the 


four interpretations. 


« Fatidici genitorls adit, lucoſque : 
„e ſub alta = 

„ Conſulit Albunca, nemorum quae 
maxima ſacro F 

3 Fonte ſonat. —_ 
<< — Subita ex alto vox reddita luca 
| Wo eft.” 8 8 : 


2 fade, . 
y to men. 


ſame with the ſatyrs. Horace ſeems | 


« Yds amoenum frogs Lucretilem | 
+ Mutat an Fe aunus;“ 


86 Ipſe nemus linquens patrium, al. 
preſided over rural af- 


A tuſque Lycaet, wy 


6 Pan ovium cuſtos.” | 
* Pliny, Faunoſque et Dearum ge- 
* nera ſylvis, ac ſua numina, tan- 
„ quam et caclo, attributa credi- 
The original of theſe 
Ro is thought to be F aunus, Who 


The Dry::ls had their name from ; 


eds, an Oak. 


12. Prima.] Various. ; are the o- 


pinions of commentators concerning 


the meaning of this epithet. 
ſays Servius, take it to mean olim. 


Many, 


In this ſenſe Grimoaldus has inter- 


preted it. 
der to chooſe which he e of 

he earth, 
may be called prima, 3 it exi- 
ſted before the other elements, 2. 


Becauſe the earth, together with hea- 


ven, was s ſaid to be the parent of oy 1 


La Cerda leaves his rea- 


= — it: 


4 e t 1 . 
N The arent earth a POR ſtecd ing aquam inſtead of 
A emendation 1s nay 
vius, who ſays the moſt antient ma- 
nuſcripts have agquam. 
rcaſons are; 1. Herodotus ſays, that 
in the temple of Erectheus, there 


6 


at whoſe: command ebe earth be- 
ing Hruck with iby mighty tri- 
— 5 an nt * the neighing 1 8 


NOTES. 


| 1 "a this fenſe Dr Trapp } has. 


* diſclos d. 55 


22 prima may u Henk the bas 
95 1 where the horſe was produced 
tune; for Virgil in another 


es ek ES prima HFA in this ſenſe : 5 


905 6 — . Primaque | vetant  conſitere 
+ 8 


x 4. The Poet may 0 to Attica, 


_ cient people in the world. 


Poet: as “ pede terram crebra fe- 

08 55 

nit. 
the ſame manner, in this very Geor- 


= Sick: 


8: Pr . ferro mortales verte- 
FTW 
5 **  Inflituit.” 


My 1 B- — - tranſlates | it in this ſenſe 


8 — _ Thou, wht trident's force 


68 FI clave the earth and rais'd the 


9 * Feighing horſe,” 


p. VIRGILIL MARONIS 


Fudit equum magno tellus percuſſa tridenti, 


” Neptune and Minerva. 
when he relates this fable, mentions 


by Neptune. 
the ſeat of this fable, for the Athe- pureſt manuſcripts of Ovid, he finds 
nians pretended to be the moſt an- 
I have 

ventured to take it in what ſeems to 

me the moſt obvious ſenſe. 
_ Line that the adjective is put here 
only for the adverb, of which many 


examples may be produced from our 


I ima- 


+98 Aſpera ſaxa facit, medioque c : yul- 


© Exſiluiſſe Hetun. | | 
_ Nay he has uſed prima in 


1. Becauſe I do not remember to 
have ſeen agquam in any manuſcript, 
or printed edition, 
ſcems proper for Virgil to invoke 
3 Neptune, on account of his beſtow- 
ing the horſe on mankind, that ani- 
mal being celebrated in the third 
Gcorgick; whereas the ſea has no- 


1 


Nept 
Ter 
loſe 
Pan 
Adfis 


13. Fudit « eguum, & 6. . This 4 


ludes to the ſtory of Neptune s pro- 
| ducing a horſe at Athens. La Cer- 
da offers ſome nar reaſons for read- 


um, which 


alſo by Ser. 
La Cerda's 


was an olive-tree and the ſea, in me- 
of the contention between 
; Varro, 


water, not a horſe, to be produced ; 
3. In the beſt and 


fretum, where the common editions 
have ferum: | 


« Stare Deum pelagi, longoque fe- 
-.- 5 'rire rea --::; 


gere ſaxi 


1 have adhered to the common pes 
ing, for the three following reaſons: 


2. Becauſe it 


thing to do in this Poem. 3. Be- 
cauſe in the third Georgick, when 
he is ſpeaking of the characters pt a 

6 


13 


fne Stallion, he mentions as the moſt 
excellent, that he ſhould be deſcend- 


from the horſe of Neptune: 


« Ft patriam Epirum referat, fr 


« teſque Mycenas; 


« Neptunique ipſa deducat origine 


e YEment; ©. 


14. Cultor nemorum, c.] He 


means Ariſtaeus, the ſon of Apollo 


and Cyrene. This Ariſtaeus was e- 


ducated by the Nymphs, who taught 
him the arts of curdling milk, mak- 


ing bee-hives, and cultivating olive- 


trees. He communicated theſe be- 


nefits to mankind, on which account 


he had the ſame divine honours paid 


to him as to Bacchus. „ 
ege.] A very fruitful iſland, in 


Ide Archipelago, to which Ariſtacus 
retired after the unfortunate death of 


his fon Actaeon. He was there firſt 

worſhipped as a deity, 
10. Ipſe nemus linquens patrium, 

&c.) Pan's country is Arcadia, in 


which were the mountains Lycacus 


and Maenalus, and the city Tegea. 


I7. $:,] Grimoaldus interprets 
þ by quantumwvis, and gives this paſ- 
age the following ſenſe : * And 


\ "hee, O Arcadian Pan, the illu- 
60 lrious feeder of ſheep, I moſt ear- 
neſtly intreat: that though thy 


(« . 
mountain Maenalus, famous for 


6 EORG. L IB. III. 7 


Neptune: et cultor nembrum, cui pinguia Ceae 
er centum nivei tondent dumeta juvenci: 
ſpe nemus linquens patrium, faltuſque Lycaei, 
pm ovium cuſtos, tua ft tibi Maenala curae, 
Adis © Tegeaee favens : oleaeque Minerva 


* 


and tbou inhabitant of the groves, 
Whoſe three-bundred milk white 
15 fleers browze on the fruitful 
buſdet of Caea : and thou O Te- 
gLeaean Pan, the protector of 
Sheep, if thy cus Maenalus 
be thy care, leave the groves of - 

thy oꝛon country, and the __ 


of Lycaeus, and come hither propitious : and thou, O Minerva, who diſcoveredſt the olive ; 


the paſtoral pipe, affords thee 
great pleaſure ; yet leave thy na- 
« tive foil a little while, and engage 
© entirely in overſeeing our affairs“ 
Ruaeus gives it this ſenſe: If thou 
© haſt any regard for Maenalus, Ly- 
„ caeus, and the other mountains 
c and woods of thy own Arcadia, 
leave now thoſe places, and aſſiſt 
<< me whilſt I ſpeak of paſtoral af- 
„fairs and trees: for my diſcourſe _ 
ec will do honour to theſe places, and 
“ he of uſe to them.” I have fol- 
lowed this ſenſe, as 
y received, 


the moſt general» 


ſius read Tegace; one of the Arun- 


delian manuſcripts has Tegebe; in 
the Cambridge, the Bodlcian, and 


one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts it is 
Tegee; in the King's manuſcript, 
and in ſome of the old printed edi- _ 
tions, it is Tegeae; La Cerda and 
Ruaeus read Tegeaee, which ſeems to 


be right, for the two firſt ſyllables 
are always ſhort ; the Greek name 

of the city being Tsyi2. 
Oleaeque Minerva Inventrix.] This 


alludes to the ſtory of the contention 
between Neptune and Minerva, a- 


bout naming Athens. Pliny ſays 
the Olive- tree produced on that o- 
caſion by Minerva was to be ſeen in 
his time at Athens. e 


4 19. La- 


ſhip under Auguſtus. 
vokcs. Minerva and other Grecian 
gods, why not a Grecian inventor | 
of the plough? 4. It was a general- 
| ty received opinion, that the diſcoye- i 


8 P. VIRGILIL 


and thu, o youth, ale didf Inventrix: uncique puer monſtrator aratri: 


teach the wje of the crooked 
Plough: ond bon, O Sylvanus, 
who bear a young cypreſiotree 
Þluckt up by the roots. And all 


25 Fe San and Godd. N, obeſe employment it is 0 bares the 8 | 


\ MARONIS 


Et teneram ab radice ferens, Sylvane, cupreſſum: 20 U 
ique Deaeque omnes, meg Cena arva tueri, Tu 
Co 


NOTES, 


26. „deter puer 1 aratri. 3 
4 Some will have this to be Ofiris, the 


Egyptian deity, - but others, witn 
: Samus: is Fan in a different 
manner, by our Poet, 1 in | his: tent 


better reaſon, t think that Triptole- 


mus the ſon of Celeus is meant, who 


Was taught the art of huſbandry by 
Ccres. 
Jg reaſons: 


of the Egyptians, which he reproa- 
ches in the eighth Aeneid. 


not yet admitted the Egyptian wor- 
3. As he in- 


ry of corn was made in Attica, 5. 
Paus ſays, that the Athenians 
and their neighbours relate that 

| Triptolemus was the inventor of ſow- 
ing. 6. As Celeus is mentioned in 
this very book, it is not probable 


hat he would omit the mention of | 


bis N 
2529. Ft tencram _ 3 75 cus, 
: 95 wane, cupr Hum. ] Sylvanus is the 
god of the woods, 


1 85 Yor, that on ancient coins and mar- 
\ Sylvanus is repreſented bearing 


* ö plucked up by the 
roats, which fully explains this paſ- 


5 ſage, Mr B— ſeems not to have 
been aware of this, when he an 


La SP gives the follow- 
It is not probable * 
that Virgil Jy invoke the gods 


2. der- 
vius obſeryes that the Romans had 


all the reſt. "This is according to 
_ voke all the gods in general. 


| R ome, with this inſcription : 


Achilles Stativs, 
in his commentary on Catullus, tells 


tions to all the gods and goddeſſes in 
8 general. 


« And you, Spe wich you ? 
0 . bough.” 


£ Bath L 
re 

« Venit et agreſti capitis Sylvan ſe 

„ honore, { 

« Florentes ferulas et grandia Ui tl 
8 N p ( 

< 

; But in dhe Gorgicks, where thelſ e 
Poet ſpeaks of trees, and deſignedlyF f 

omits flowers, it was more proper to] | 

diſtinguiſh Sy Ivanus by his cypreſs. I} / 


21. Digue Deaeque omnes.] Hau- 
ing invoked the particular Deities, 
he concludes with an invocation of 


the cuſtom of the prieſts, who uſed, 
after the particular invocation, to in- 


Ful- 


vius Urſinus ſays he ſaw a marble at 


NONοjð eO, 
TOYAIOC 
 MAIOP ; 

ANTONINOC 


La Cen mentions 1 inſcrip- 


22. Nin 


teri, 


erent 
tent 


vanus 


Ulia 


> the 
nedly 
er to 
eſs, 

Jav- 
ities, 
n of 
7 to 
uſed, 

) in- 
Ful- 


le at 


rip- 
s in 


Nan 
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ique novas alitis non ullo ſemine fruges, 
Quique fatis largum caelo demittitis imbrem. 
Tuque adeo, quem mox quae ſint habitura rs 
Concilia incertum eſt, urbeſne inviſere, Caeſar, 25 
— velis curam, et te maximus orbis 
| (Nr 


5 1 


eo 
Fruits, that are produced with 
at * and ye who ſend 
wn the plenteous . ſhowers on 

thoſe bie, are cultivated; And 
cbiefly thou, O Caeſar, whoſe 

Future ſeat among ft the gods is 
at preſent uncertain : whether 


2 wilt accept of the euere 7 cities, and the care 7 Ys 5 


NOTES. 


22. N. 1b. 1 So I find. it in the 
Cambridge; and in one of Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts. 


fame reading, Servius, Grimoaldus, 


La Cerda, Ruaeys, and many others 
Servius gives it this 
you who, nouriſh the ſeeds 


read, nonnullo. 
ſenſe: 
ſown by us, with your own ſeed; 


that is, with rain and warmth. Ja 
Cerda interprets it; yu whe pro- 
duce new fruits, with ſome newly 
diſcovered ſeed. I am loth to depart 
from that excellent manuſcript of 
Heinſius, without very good reaſon. 
And here I think non ullo the beſt 
reading, notwithſtanding the great 


authorities I have quoted againſt it. 


To produce new fruits with ſome ſeed 
ſeems to me a very poor expreſſion, 
and by no means worthy of Virgil. 
But to produce new fruits without any | 


ſeed; that is, without being ſown 


by men, is a very proper expreſſion.” 


The Poet, in theſe two lines, invokes, 
hieſt, thoſe deities who take care of 


ſpontaneous plants; and then thoſe 


who ſhed their influence on thoſe 
which are fown. Thus, at the be- 
ginning of the ſecond Georgick, he 
tells us, that ſome trees come- up 
of their oven accord, without culture, 
and that others are fown: bp 


8 { Principio . varia ft natu- 

ra creandis : 

Namque aliae, nullis hominum 
— . Cogentibus, ipſae 


8 
lu 


Heinſius, Maſvicius, 
and ſeveral good editors have the 


9 5 Sponte ſua vieduntc v nes 55 
% Pars autem poſito ſurgunt de 82 : 
br mine. 3 | 


24. e ia! &e.] Aſter the 


invocation of theſe deities, he takes 
an opportunity of making his court 
to Auguſtus Caeſar, by adding him 

; to the number, and giving him his 


choice, whether he will be a god of 


earth, ſea, or heaven. ; 
Aden.) Some think adeo to be Bus : 


ly an expletive here, others interpret : 
it alſo, 


Servius, and after him moſt _ 
of the eee take it to bg- ” 


5 nify chiefly, 


Alox. ] It is Wenn agreed that 


; nor in this place lignifies —_— 1 
as in antes Lo | 


« e Aetas parentum, pejor avis, nit 


Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
8 Frageniem vitioſiorem. 5 


It i Is uſual with the Poets to br that 


it may be long before their monarchs 
are eine into n ; thus Ho- 
race: 


00 « Serus i in nnd 3 3 | 
< Laetus interſis populo Quirini; 1 
Neve - noſis: vitlis iniquum * 


. — Tollat.”, 7 25 


25. Urbes.] Almoſt all the editions 
have urbis 3 ; ſome read urbeis. It is 
certainly 


D * The 22 ihr ads; 


to 
- that" the ꝛbbole evorld ſalt 


: athiiuledge- thee as the giver of 


 frevies and ruler of ſtorms, erown- 


| ing "ty temples with thy mother” Y 9 5 


= certainly the accularlye caſe nel 


6 Whether in after times to be de. 
eee, +ood 


ome's F guard. — 


0 Pliny 
for the (conſtruction will not admit 
| of its being the genitive ſingular; 
wuherefore, to avoid confuſion, I have 
put urbes. Dryden imagined urbis 
do be the genitive caſe ſingular; and 
that Virgil meant d he | 
: city of Nome: 1 256 


SY | 
; The Poet means, no EPR that A 
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Auctorem frugum, tempeſtatumque potentem ; 27 
Accipiat, eingens materna W gon rg hed EE 


NOTES. | 


explains ' tempeſlates, 
ſtorms, and ſuch like: * Ante om- 


© nia autem duo genera elle caele- 


<« ftis injuriae meminifſe debemus, 
VUnum quod tempeſtates vocamus, 
in quibus grandines, procellae, cae- 


cc teraque ſimilia intelliguntur. 1 
Mx B — tranſlates ie in this ſenſe; 


« Parent of fruits, and pow 'ful of 


. the e 5 5 


giuſtus ſhall govern the ſtorms in ſuch 


etre 


297. Tempeſtatumque + 
Theſe words are generally under- 


be the ruler of the ſeaſons. 


uſed tempeſtates to ſignify the ſeaſons. 
Sure I am that many paſſages may 


doe produced where he has expreſſed 
: I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with one in the firſt Ae- 
naeid, where Aeolus ſpeaks in the 
following manner to Jad: 5 


ſtorms by that word. 


Tu mihi ene 106 regni, 
„ ſceptra, Jovemque 


* Concilias : tu das epulis accumbe- 


re divum, 


0 Nimborumque facis, tenpefotum. | 


66 — — 


5 15 Cerda obſerves ie : 
: "ths word is expreſſive of Divinity, 
„ quotes ſeveral paſſages from the 
Poets in confirmation of his opinion. 


pot entem ] : 


as he was very 
thought, to be deſcended from Ae- 


à manner, that they ſhall not Injurs 
. the fruits of the earth. 


28. Cingens materna pere nyr- 


8 10.J The myrtle was ſacred to Ve- 
nus, as Virgil tells us himſelf | in 165 
3 7 ſeventh Eclogue: ; 

| ſtood to mean, that Auguſtus ſhould = 
But I 


« Populus Aleidae gratifima, vitis 
think Virgil has ſeldom, - if Ser, 


„ laccho, 


* F ormoſae myrtus Veneri.” 


He pays 2 fins en ent 6 to Au- 


guſtus in this paſſage, making him, 
defirous to have it 


neas, who was the ſon of Venus. 


The fame expreſſion is uſed with re- 
gard to Aeneas bite in | the mp 
Aeneid: 


« Sic fatus, velat materna tempora 
8e kl 


, 30. 22 


bal | 


itis 


ora 
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An deus. „ venias maris, ac tua nautae 
Numina ſola colant; tibi ſerviat ultima Thule, 30 
Teque ſibi generum Tethys emat omnibus undis : 
Anne novum tardis ſidus te menſibus addas, 

* locus —— ""— CINE ſequentes : 


11 


aer voher her thou <uilt be-a god of 
the waſt..ocean, and be the only 


one invoked by mariners, the far- 
theft parts of the earth ſhall or- 
ſhip thee, and Tethys fall give 
thee all her waters to 2257 7 
in-law 3; or whether thou er 


put thy ſelf „ as a new fign;” as 


. thy thee ri ſro, a its Jpace de we, $72 and "RET 78 


NOTES. 


30. n Dab The King's 8 
manuſcript, and one of Dr Mead's 
have it Thile; ; in another of Dr 
Mead's, and in the Cambridge ma- 


nuſcript, it is Tyle; M in the Bod- 


leian manuſcript it is Thyle. Thule 


was thought by the Antients to be 


the fartheſt part of the earth towards 
the 8 and inacceffible; 8 n : 


Claudian : 2 


i Ratibuſque impervia a Thule.” 


The place which the Randes 5 meant 5 
by Thule. ſeems to be Schetland; 
for Tacitus tells us, it was in fight 
of the Roman fleet, when Agrico- _ 
la failed round Britain, and con- 


quered the Orkney iſlands. © Hanc 


„% © oram noviſſimi maris tune primum 
* Romana claſſis eircumvecta, inſu- 
lam eſſe Britanniam affirmavit, ac 


* ſimul incognitas ad id tempus in- 


* l ſulas, quas Orcadas vocant, in- 
But Dr Halley has ARNE me with | 
the true meaning of theſe words, 
: Which have given ſo much trouble 
31. Teque ſibi generum Tethys, Sc. 5 
Libra, and Scorpio, are really of 
much flower afcenfion than the other 
eight ſigns of the Zodiack; to which 


*yenit, domuitque. Diſpecta eſt 
* et Thule, 


* hyems abdebat.” _ 


One of the Arundelian manuſcripts, 
and one of Dr Mead's, have Thetis, 


which is certainly a miſtake ; for the 


frſt ſyllable of Thetis is ſhort : 
e Dileftae Thetidi halcyones,” 


Techys i is the wife of Oceans, and . 
mother of the nymphs. 


quam: hactenus nix, et 


8 1 iy 


32. Tardis menſibus.] By the flow | 
mt he is generally une to 
mean the ſummer months, becauſe 


the 


0 Quod tria hw novem ignis © con· 


juncta repugnant, 


Et quaſi ſeditio caclum tenet. At. 5 


_ © pice Taurum 


e Chinibus, et Nennen pedibus, 


teſtudine Cancrum, 


< durgere ; cum rectis oriantur _ 


„ tera membris. 
6 Ne mirere moras, cum Sol ad- 
< verſa per aſtra 85 


<6 Aeſtivum tardis atcllit menſibus 5 


Thaw annum.“ | 


to the commentators, Leo, Virgo, 


Virgil no doubt alluded. 5 
33. Qua locus Erigonen inter, Ge. 
Erigone is Virgo. Servius tells us, 


that the W reckoned twelve 
ſigns 


day's are then longeſt ; or perhaps, 
becauſe the ſummer ſigns rife back- 
wards, he might poetically feign 
them to move OO tan the TE 5 
thus Mi Fe 


12 
3þ4- ar dent ſerpion? himſelf al. 


ney: _ l a claws „ 


«+. 
* 


a fone el the Zodiack, and the Chal- 
dans but eleven: that the Chaldeans it is 
ſenſe is better if 7þſe be joined with 
Scorpius, than if it be made to agree 
with locus. | 
and that 
the Chaldeans make the Scorpion to 


85 extend his claws. into he: Page of f 


allotted twenty degrees of the eclip- 


tick to ſome ſigns, and forty to 
1 5 others; 3 whereas the Egyptians al. Rs 


bÞtted- juſt thirty to each: 


4 Libra: thus Ovid: 


. 8 FF 17. 


„ concavat arcus 


6 Scorpius; ; et cauda flexiſque utrin- 


que latertis 


7 
* 44.0 


e * bra ne 12 


e197 


It is certain that Lin was not uni- 
verſally received as a ſign amongſt the 
 Antients; and that the Chelae, or 
clavs of the Scorpion, . were reckon- 1 
Virgil was by no 


ed inſtead of it. 


|; mentions it in another Place: 0 


ce Liber ties ſomnique pares ubi fe- 


s cerit horas.” 


_ claws to make room far him. 


- under Libra. 
Ik Panditur; 3 tſe tibi Servius 


Pp. VIRGIUIT. 


3 1 een a ; p 
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E 15 8 © in | geminos ubi brachia 


7 NE in ſpatium fignorum m mem- 


MARONIS 


i Panditur 3 ; vpe abi jam benenin contrahit ardens 


—— 
04 4 


made the point after tibi. bu think 


better after Panditur. The 


Ardens Scorpius. 3 This . 5 


5 thought to belong to Scorpio, be- 
cauſe it is the houſe of Mars; thu 
Ir: ; Mann: : | 


4 Pugnax Mavorti Scorpius haere: 


Thoſe, who are born under this ſign, 


are ſuppoſed by Aſtrologers to be of 
- 2 Her) 
| 12 | Thus we And i in ere 


and turbulent 1 


5 Scorpius armata violenta > cuſp 


<6 cauda;-: 
„Qua ſua cum Phoebi currum per 
e ſidem ducity © 


. 60 Rimatur Wc ct ſulcis ſemina 
means ignorant of Libra, for he 


e miſcet. Wig, 1 


0 In bellum 1 animos, et mar- 


e tja caſtra 


Efficit, et multo gaudentem far 


„ guine civem, 


— 5 Nec praeda quam caede magie 
: He takes advantage of this 1 


amongſt the ancient Aſtronomers, 
and accommodates it poetically, b7 
placing Auguſtus, inſtead of Libra, 
the emblem of juſtice, between Vir- _ 
20 and Scorpio; and deſcribes the © 
ſcorpion as already pulling back his 

He 


*+* Cumque ipſa ſub armis 


Pax agitur, capiunt ſaltus, kal. 


que pererrant. 


Nunc hominum, nunc bela ge- 


„ rent violenta ferarum : 


© Nunc caput in mortem vend unt, 


„ et fumus arenae: 


| Atque hoftem ſibi quiſque parat, 
might alſo in this place, have a view _ 
to the birth of Auguſtus, which was 


cum bella quieſcunt : _ 
<« Sunt quibus et ſimulachra placent, 
det. ludus in armis. 


« Tantus 


« 


« 


tl 


> KB 


is 17 


rat, 


ent, 


tus 
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Scorpius, et cacli juſt plus parte relinquit. 
(uicquid eris, nam te nec ſperent 'Tartara regem, 
Nec tibi regnandi veniat tam dira cupido, 
Quamyis Elyſios miretur Graecia campos, 
Nec repetita ſequi curet Proſerpina matrem, 


£3 
to leave. for" thee a mare than 
equal ſbare. of the bea vent : 
whatſoever thou wilt be, for let 
dot bell. bope for cbee 40 be ber 
Ling, nor let ſo dire a thuſt of 
reigning enter thy breaſt, tbougb 
Greece aumires the Elyſian Belda, 


35 


Da facilem curſum, atque audacibus annue coeptis, and Proſerpine does nat care to 


lgnaroſque viae mecum miſeratus agreſtes, 41 


follow ber mother to the upper 
regions, do thou direct my courſe, 


ard favour my bold Te et hs bans me N * on the e who are 8 mY - : 


wy, Pe "I e, 


« « Tantus amor r pugnae eſt, diſcunt- 

que per otia bellum, | „ 
«Et ROS pari ſtudium pro- 
TE * ducitur arte.“ "el 


embrace Auguſtus, 


quit, | 


tenſe. 


to preſerve relinguit. 5 

TJuſta plus parte may admit of two 
interpretations: either that the Scor- 
pion, by drawing in his claws, will 


relinquiſh to Auguſtus the unequal 


ſhare of the heavens, which he now 
poſſeſſes: or that by ſo doing he will 


leave him a greater ſhare than be- 


longs to one fign. Dryden follows 
the former ee 


uy T he Scorpion ready to receive thy | 


cc laws, 


« Yields half his region, and) con- 


1 tracts his claws,” BY 


And 1 Mr B Nec 80 ib rack 


5 Dr Trapp underflands i it in a the un 

5 . 5 
35. Et caeli juſta Plus parte relin- 
Some manuſcripts and print- 
ed editions have reliquit ; but the beſt 
authority ſeems to be for the preſent 
One of the Arundelian ma- 
nuſcripts has wt caeli juſta plus parte 
relinguat, which is a good reading. 
But as I find only the authority of 
this ſingle manuſcript for i it, I ae 


1 * 4 


00 br cher his arms ; the Scorpion 5 


now confines, 


& And his une qual ſhare of heaven — 
3 inn at aha. interpreta- TE 

tion; that by ardens the Poet may 
mean that the ſcorpion 1 1s ardent o 


0 * reſigns.” 55 


«4 


n 


* — . ſee the burning amn now, 5 


0 « Ev n now contracts his cowl, and . 


1 80 7 


leaves for thee, © : 
A more than a proportion. of the 
bo «ſhy, : | 

a6 Sperent. 11 It i is Fernen in one 
of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, and in 


an old edition printed at Nurenberg, 
in 1492 : but I look upon it to be 


an error of the tranſcribessz. 
41. Ignaroſque vide mecum miſera- 

tus agreſtes.] Servius mentions two 

ways of interpreting this verſe, One 


is agreſtes mecum ignaros ; in Which 
| ſenſe 


Dryden has tranſlated it: 1 


6 * the Poet's {and the bach. 


. 


The other i is — ignaris er me 
cum; Which ſeems to be much the 


beſt ſenſe; for Virgil would hardly 
have 


—— — — —— ererr 


le the ſhare be ꝛworn bright avith 
_ the furrow, That land fulfils 
tbe qviſhe 


« « Unknowing of their way.” 


low. 
on an office. 
upon Auguſtus, to begin now to take 
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and aceufiom thy ſelf even now Ingredere, et votis jam nunc aſſueſce vocari. 


to be invoked, In the very be- 
ginning of the” ſpring, at ſoon as 


ling earth is unbound by the Ze- 


Pbyrs. 3 then let my bullock begi 


Fo groan with plowing deep, and Illa ſeges demum votis reſpondet avari = 
Agricolae, bis quae ſolem, bis frigora ſenfit ; z 


coverons Illius immenſac ruperunt horrea meſſes, 
farmer, evhich has twice felt RS | 
_ the cold, ard twice tbe beat, That man' o crops. 1500 been 5 bre that they have even ho by 


NOTES. 


= have declared himſelf ignorant of 
the ſubject on which he had under- 
taken to write, 
s generally received by the commen- 
tators; and thus Mr B 
Dated it. „ 10 


9 550 64 9 with me ty aufe pea- : 


s of the moſt 


: On 


This interpretation 


L ſant's cares,” : 28 . 
And Dr Trapp: 


ple ſwains 


Virgil therefore calls 


the divine power upon him. Dr 


Trapp has very well tranſlated. this 


line; 


4 reale the god, and learn to ber 


Hour pray rs.“ 


| The Poet is juſtified in this FR 
ment, by the divine honours which 
began to be paid to Auguſtus about 


— - has tran- 


44 incipiat. 
e cipium non fic obſervare ruſticus 
debet, quemadmodum aſtrologus, 
3 ut expectet certum diem illum, 


Vere novo, gelidus canis cum montibus humor 
the ſnow is melted from the Liquitur, et zephyro putris ſe gleba reſolvit; 

 Boary mountains, and the g. Depreſſo incipiat jam tum mihi taurus aratro 43 
„ Ingemere, et ſulco attritus ſplendeſcere vomer. | 


p 


66 ee tuum per nomen ps 
© nimus aras,” 


43 Pere now, Sc.] The invo- 


cation being finiſned, he begins his 
work with directions about plowing, 


which is to be performed in the = 
beginning of the ſpring. 
The beginning of the 


The writers of agriculture did not 


cConfine themſelves to the computa- 
tions of Aſtrologers, but dated their 


. | Ingredere, py * jam SAR | ſpring from the ending of the froſty 


i afſurſee vocari.] Ruacus interprets 0 
this ingredere viam, which is very 
Tngredior ſignifies to enter up- 


Thus Columella has ex- 
plained this very paſſage : © Ne diſ- 
© cedamus ab optimo vate qui ait, 
© jlle vere novo terram profcindere 
Novi autem veris prin- 


weather. 


© qui veris initium facere dicitur. 
Sed aliquid etiam ſumat de parte 


« hyemis, quoniam conſumpta bru- 


ma, jam intepeſcit annus, permit- 


t titque clementior dies opera mo- 


« Jiri. 


Peſſunt igitur ab idibus Ja- 


0 nuariis, ut principem menſem Ko; 


the time that Virgil began his Geor- ; 
gicks. Thus Horace: 
7 Praſenti tibi i maturosargimur be- 


* mani anni obfervet, auſpicari 
„ turarum officia.” _ 


48. Bis quae ſolem, bis fries 


fene ] The King's the Cambridge, 
| 6 


+. pering- was 
TE.” in the month of March; but Virgil 
ag 3 did not mean this by his Vert now. 

8 And pitying, with me, we an. 5 


Vente 
Cura 


2 „ . 5 


Nor 


7 


NO 7 ES. 
he Bodleian, and ſome of the old 
vinted editions have ſentit. 
ommentators have found great dif- 


culty in explaining this paſſage. 
ervius takes it to mean that land, 


ys and cold of the nights; by which 
he ſuppoſes Virgil intends to expreſs 
the two times of plowing, in ſpring: 


means the ground ſhould lie fallow 
every other year, and 'thus explain 
is feeling both heat and cold twice: 


ff they fay it is plowed about the end 


of winter, it reſts the next ſummer, 
s ſown about the beginning of win- 
ter, and yields it's crop the following 
ſummer, They ſupport their inter- 


theſe prove only that it was a com- 


to cultivate their fields after this. 
manner, 
the farmer to be very diligent, in 
flowing, not to ſpare. the labour af 


his oxen, and to poliſh his ſhare | 


vith frequent uſe; and to encou- 
tage him, he adds, that if he would 


exceed the common rule, by letting 
his land lie fallow: two years, and: 


conſequently plowing, it four times, 


us crop would be ſo large, that his 
We 


barns would ſcarce contain it. 


have Pliny's authority, that this is 
tought to be the ſenſe of Virgil: 

* quarto ſeri ſulco Virgilius exiſti- 
uy voluiſſe, cum dixit optimam 


ti 111 
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 prius nenn ferro quam ſcindimus aequor, 50 But befire we. flow - 
Ventos, et varium caeli pracdiſcere. morem _ 
Cura is ac e * banker bonum, 


The 


printed editions. 


The Poet is here adviſing 


Plain, we. muſt carefi | 

. a knoxvledge of the wyinds, the 

wYariqus diſpoſitions of. the. weg- 

. ther, the peculiar culture ons 
2 autre tals the . FH 


« eſſe ſegetem, e quae TR diem, bis 
frigora ſenſiſſet. 
ouſly tranſlates illa ſeges, thut crap: 

it is plain that ſeges can mean no- 


thing but the land in this paſſage. 
which has twice felt the heat of the £ 


3» 


Dryden errone- 


50. At prius, c.] In theſe lines : 


the Poet adviſes us to conſider well 
the nature of the ren e we 
begin to plow. 

and autumn. Others ſuppoſe that he W 
| bridge, the Bodleian, and both Dr 
Mead's manuſcripts have ac: 
the ſame alſo in Servius, Paul Ste- 
phens, La Cerda, and ſome other _ 
The two Arunde- 
lian manuſcripts, Heinſius, Ruaeus, 
Maſvicius, and moſt of the cditors 1 

; read t. 
pretation by ſeveral. quotations : but 
in this place to ſignify — f 
mon practice amongſt the Antients, 


At.] The King "TE; the Cum- 


it is 


- $I. Gas N 1 take Dürer ” 


or temperature of the air. Thus 


Servius interprets it; N id oft 
atris; and ſtrengthens his opinion 
with theſe words of EONS" B 


« in 150 dit delta airs 


1. Cerda quotes the authority of . 


Pliny for rendring caelum the 3 ö 


3 but he is:miſtaken. 'Pliny's 
words are, | Et confitendum eſt, 


caelo maxime eonſtare ea: quippe 
6c Virgilio jubente praediſci ventos 
<« ante omnia, ac ſiderum mores, 
„ neque aliter quam navigantibus 


$, fexvari,” In theſe laſt — 
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5 pd rw ee 75 Et quid quaeque ferat regio, et quid eee recuſet. 

Place ern ſaccedb, in anther Hic ſegetes, illic veniunt felicius uvae: 

viner : "another abounds 0i16 Arborei foetus altbi, atque injuſſa vireſcunt 55 
1 1 2 Gramina. Nonne vides croceos ut Tmolus otore 

Tyrolis vields the oderexs [affren, India mittit ebur, molles Tus thura Sabaci ? 

India ivory, the fe of —— pg * | 

5 en te 5 | 


NOTES. 


ra in this eee 


s xime valet oraculum 1 
I quaeque regio patiatur.” Columel- 


1s > lain; that Pliny alludes to another 


N «, Practerea tam funt Arduri gern 


„„ nobis 
* Cid + 
cidus anguis; I 


per aequora vectis 


A 0 * Pontus et oſtriferi fauces rentantur 


6 Ones” 35 <5 1 


.<6 culturae, ſed in hac 
lud, 


la alſo ſeems, in his preface, to have 


had it in his view: Nam qui ſe 


in hac ſcientia perfectum volet pro- 
< fiteri, fit oportet rerum naturae ſa- 


= at, 
« quid repugnat. In Lib. 5. cap. 5. 


he quotes the very words of our 


Poet: Notandum itaque et dili- 
< genter explorandum eſſe, er quid 
0 quaegque mans 7 Tio, 1 quid fe re, 


* recuſet.” 


56. Croceos ut Nhe adbres. ] One 
of the Arundelian manuſcripts has 
eroccos Timolus odores. 


A 


In omni quidem parte 
utdem ma- 
Quid t 


The name of 


his Hiountain 18 fothetimes indeed 


ſpelt Timolus or Hmolus; 3 but then 
75 this firſt ſyllable is ſhort, as in the 
been book of Ovid's Mcrumorp- 
Ee. « Hoedorumque dies ben andi, et u- „ 3 
- ft: * « Deſeruere hui nymphae v vineta Ti 
2 Quam quibus in patriam ventola _ . 


66 * mol.” 


Ons of Dr Meade inutripe Wi 
croceos ut Timolus, which cannot be 
right: the other has ut Molus. Tmo- 
| 53. 1. quid 4 quaegue . repio, 1 
e quid quaeque recuſet.] | Pliny alludes 
do this line, when he ſays, Lib. 18. 

cap. IS; 


lus is a mountain of Lydia famous 


for the beſt ſaffron. 


try; but the other ihterpretation 


ſeems to be the very as well as the 
moſt obvious. 


57. India mittit Fm 7 All author 


5 in preferring the elephants of 
India to thoſe of all other countries. 
66 gaciſſimus, declinationum mundi 
non ignarus, ut exploratum habe- | 
quid cuigue N conveniat, 


Ivory is the tuſk of that animal, not 


the tooth, as is commonly ima- 


The 82 
beans are a people: of Arabia Felix, 
the frankin- 
cenſe-tree is ſaid to grow; che Uo" we 


gined. 
Molen 


hu Bare Sabaci. 
in whoſe coun 
1 in the ſecond n 

4 .— Sols eſt thurea virga Sabavi,” 


Theophraſtus ae «nd Pliny- both 
affirm 


Some of the 
commentators would fain underſtand 
the Poet to allude to the odorous 
wines which are made in that coun- 


At 


( 
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At Chalybes nudi ferrum, viroſaque bons 


17 
be nated Chalybes. Iron, . 
tie powerful caſtor, 


NOTES. 


affirm that it is found only i in i Ara- 


bia. Dioſcorides mentions an Indian 
s well as an Arabian frankincenſe. 


Garcias affirms that it does not grow _ 
in any part of India, and that the 
Indians bave all their frankincenſe 
Bodacus a Stapel, in 


from Arabia. 
his notes on Theophraſtus, obſerves 


that the Greek writers called that 
ſort of frankincenſe Indian, which 
grew in the iflands near Arabia, be- 
cauſe thoſe iſlands were formerly un- 


der the government of the Indians. 


thus Manilius : 

= ve n in 00 e ter- 
1 ramque ſerentern . 

6 Dan „ 


And ain, 


0 Et miller Hole, Glrarum POR 


Ss regna. 


58 2 m7 1 ] Thers: 
s ſome doubt who theſe Chalybes 
Ferrum ee vaſto Cyclopes 
and that their 
port is from iron and other 
metals ; Tys Ne Teareg od los vTep- 
las, Ka Tis data s, Te- 
Or e 
% Xa, X To T4A4150 | 


are, Strabo ſays the Chaldeans were 


anciently ſo called, 
hief ſup 


Frei Ts K XN. 


„uad oro, x ovs pdAISH Vap- 
Lila, idpulet, net]e SearuTlay pe 
N wveviay 75 * This . 
ud ig. a TpwTISA yag ZAITKETEL 45 
Wyn 7) fei 700 6k 4 Tis its 


led naked, 
of their forges made them work 
naked. Thus we find one of the 
LO deſcribed, when at Work: 


Ta bra, d n ri upov, 150 


ref Ss ual 4 yspor. Ohe Ss a- 
70 Tos. ToTovs 20 οο e Sap N 
Se T$Atos l UTepxrr]ar ve 


Jus T4 opy HET ANAGWY h act. 
Igor, v ενν e o DM. Ne- 


re d rTois bel pETEAAev]ais 
£4 E PETANAGV 0 Bl. 


He thinks 
alſo that they are the Halizoncs of 
Homer; and that Alyba in that Poet 


; IS the ame with 8 pn 


| Aordg FA oc. * reite 
Virgil gives them the epithet _ | 


molles becauſe of their effeminacy; Te. 7 Wee, 1070 dep 


pos Hoyer 


15" ed vu. 


- Tuſtin makes them a people of Seal, : 
and fays they take their name from 
the river Chalybs, near which they 
_ dwell. 
have followed 


Both Dryden and Mr B 
uſtin, tranſlating 
Chalybes, Spaniards. They are cal- 
ecauſe the exceſſive heat 


in antro, 


gBronteſque Steropeſque et nudus 


5 membra Pyracmon.“ 


. Pontus Cafterea.). Pon- 


tus is a part of Aſia minor, famous 
for drugs of extraordinary efficacy, 


and ſuch as were ſaid to be uſed in 
enchantments. Virgil mentions 
them in his eighth eclogue ; 


C 0 &« Hag 


18 


and Epirus the beſt of mares, 
robicb uin thefrize in the oye 
pic N | 


78 Has herbas, atque haec Ponto mi- 8 


PFF 
555 & Ipſe dedit Moeris: 


„ rima Ponto. 


« His ego ſaepe Jap fieri et ſe con- | 


dere fyivis © 


«© Moerin, ſaepe animas imis excire 


L ſepulchris, 


8 hae ut fatas 55 vidi traqucere 


. © meſſes.” 


Eator | is an ain] ſudſtance taken 
from a quadruped, which in Latin 
is called Caftor and Fiber, in Engliſh 
x It has been generally 
imagined, that this drug is the te- 
ſticle of that animal, and that, when 
de 8 ee purſued, it bites off it w 
_ teſticles, leaves them for the bun- 
5 ters, and ſo eſcapes. 
Wes find frequent alluſions amongſt = 


the Beaver. 


the ancients; 5 thus Juvenal: 


185 4 e iba caſtora, qui 'Y 


0 Eunuchum ipſe facit, cupiens eva- 


P 
cc * Teſticulorum.” | 


Pliny takes the allies to be the te- 
ſticles of the animal; 


ry of it's biting them off. 


© captantur negat Sextius diligentiſ- 
86 mus medicinac, 
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To this ſtory 


but quotes the 
authority of Sextius, againſt the ſto- 
„ Spec- 
„ tabilis naturae potentia in his quo- 
que, quibus et in terris et in aqua 
** yictus eſt, -ficut et fibris quos ca- 
9 ** ores vocant, et caſtorea teſtes eo- 
* rum. Amputari hos ab ipſis cum 


Quinimo par- 


Caſtorea, Eliadum palmas Epiros equarum ? 


NOTES... 


« vos eſſe ſubſtrictoſque, & adhae- 


 <E rentes ſpinae, nec adimi fine vita 
naſcuntur pl | 

| have diſcovered that the bags which 
contain the caſtor, are not the teſti 
cles of the Beaver, and that they 


de animalis poſſe.” Modern author 


have no communication with the 


penis, and are found in both ſexe, 
They 
in the groin of the Beaver, as we 

find in ſome other quadrupeds. The 
beſt caſtor is now brought to us from 
Ruſſia. Viroſa does not mean in this 


are odorifcrous glands placed 


place poiſonous ; but efficacious or pow- 
erful. Virus, from which it ſeems 
to bederived, is ſometimes uſed in a 
15 ſenſe, as WC find it in Statius 


KC Tan joſe manus, atque om- 
dne benigne 


$6 Virus, odoriferis Arabum quod 


_* dectus in arvis, 


« Aut Amphryſiaco paſtor de ere 


** mine carpſi. 


In the afize juſt now ; hed from 


the eighth eclogue we find the vene- 


nd of Pontus not to lignify any thing 
deſtructive to life; but drugs of 
ſuch extraordinary power, that by 
their means Moeris could turn him- 
ſelf into a wolf, raiſe ſpirits, and re. 


move a crop of corn from one field 


to another. 


Dryden has followed the antient 


5 tradition of the teſticles: 


6 This Pontus ſends her Brave 
ones from far.“ 
Mr B 


ter having obſerved that nature has 
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Continuo, las leges, aeternaque foedera certis 
Impoſuit natura locis, quo tempore primum 
Deucalion vacuum lapides jactavit in orbem: 
Ergo age, 
pingue ſolum primis extemplo a menſibus anni 


Unde homines nati durum genus. 


19 
66 Theſe 8. and eternal cove- 
nants, were laid by nature on 
certain places, ever ſince the 
time that Deucalion threw the 
terrac flones into the uninbabited world : 
whence a laboricus race of men 
evere produced. Come on then, 
immediately from the wery firſt 
[vs oy the year, 


NOTES. 


Ur B — . tranſlates vireſa, heady. De 
Trapp obſerves that virus and vene- 
um ſometimes carry the ſenſe of 


mans and ſo tranſlates 1 it, ; 
N « pontus, it s s caſtor” 8 drug,” i 


which i is very bow... 


59. Eliadum W Epiras He 
lion only, 
neſus, in which was the city Olym- 
pia, famous for the temple of Ju- 

piter Olympius, and the Olympic 
James. Epirus was formerly a king- 
dom of Greece, famous for horſes. 
in the third Georgick we find Epirus 
recommended as MOONS. 1 22 5 
: horſes : R 5 | 


rum.] Elis is a country of Pelopon- 


* Et patriam e referat. 6h 


The Phoenicians are thought to Kitvo 


given this country it's name, from 
YR abir, which ſignifies |, 


the country of bulls and horſes 


Was certainly famous for both theſe 


Fs 
bo. Continue has ger, & Co ] Af. 


ſubjected the world to theſe laws, 
© that different places ſhould produce 
afferent things, ever ſince the time 


command, 
Deucalion threw became men, and 
thoſe which Pyrrha threw became 

women. 
rong 5 
whence bulls and horſes are called 
NaN abirim, being the ſtrongeſt 
of beaſts, Thus Epirus will 1 


words: 


: of Deucaliony ks relates his fub- 
; ject, and gives directions when a 
rich ſoil ſhould be * and When 


a poor one. 


62. Deucalion vacuum lapides, Ge. p ; 
{ 


Tue ſtory of Deucalion is in the firſt 
book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, We 
are there told that, when the word 
was deſtroyed by a deluge, Deuca- 


with his wife Pyrrha, ſur- 


vived. They conſulted the oracle 


of Themis, in what manner man- 


kind was to be reſtored. The oracle 


commanded them to throw the bones 
of their great mother behind their 


backs. By their great mother they 


underſtood the earth to be meant, 
and her bones the e, to 
mean the ſtones. 


hey obeyed this 
and the ftones which 


Ovid concludes the fable 


with a remark, _ in Virgil's 


| « Inde genus durum ſumus, expe- 


_ < rienſque laborum, 


Et documenta damus, qua ſimus 


* nati.“ 


64. Primis a menfus anni. 11. Ty: 
prepoſition a is wanting in the Cam- 
bridge manuſcript. By theſe words 
he means the fame that he did by 

— Cz vere 


20 PF. VIRGTEII 
let the flrong. bullecks turn up the Fortes 
ricb ſoil, and let the clods lie to 
be baked by the duſty ſummer 
with the bot beams of the 
But if the ſoil be poor, it wull be 


ſufficient to turn it up lightly 
with a ſmall furrow, about the 


_ the 77 of theſe precepts is to 


binder the weeds from burting the joyful corn; that of the econd i 15 to 6 provent the mall wantit of mu 
1 0 from ſofa the Barren . es of fe J 1 25 it 1 . 


NOTES. 


: 1 novo in the forty-third verls i in T 
this Georgick. He there mentions, 
the beginning of the ſpring, as the 


ſeaſon to begin plowing. Here he 
is more particular, and informs us, 


that a rich ſoil only is to be plowed | 
ſo 8 and gives his reaſon for it. 


19 Pliny 


man is to do, when Favonius be- 


about the eighth of February, ſooner 
or later. 


0 coeperit, Idus 


non utique VI. 
 * vernat, five poſt, quando hyemat : 

c poſt eam diem, inquam, innu- 
„ mera ruſticos cura diſtringat, et 
prima quaeque peragantur quae 


e turum proſcinditur, Virgilio maxi- 
me autore, ut glebas fol coquat. 
„ Utilior ſententia, quae non niſi 
« temperatum ſolum in medio vere 
„ arari jubet : quoniam in pingui 
_< ſtatim ſulcos occupant herbae, gra- 
o cili inſecuti aeſtus exiccant: tum 
© namque ſuccum venturis ſemini- 
bus auferunt. Talia autumno me- 
ius arari certum eſt.” Columella 
tells us, that a fat foil ſhould be 


invertant tauri, glebaſque jacentes 
Pulverulenta coquat maturis ſolibus aeſtas. 
fun. At fi non fuerit tellus foccunda, ſub ipſum 
Arcturum tenui fat erit ſuſpendere ſulco : 
Illic, officiant laetis ne frugibus herbae, 
riſing of Ar@urus : the deſign of Hic, ſterilem exiguus ne deſerat humor arenam. 70 


"ond 1 in \ F ebruary, if the weather 
be warm enough to admit of it, 
Colles pinguis ſoli, peracta ſationeſſ 
00 trimeſtri, menſe Martio, ſi vero 
d tepor caeli, ſiccitaſque regionis ſua- 
debit, Februario ſtatim Flein 


„ dendi ſunt.” 
as quoted this paſſage of out 


| Poet, in lib. 18. c. 26. He is there 


| 5 agrees with what * faid e 
ſpeaking of what work the huſband⸗- 


_ Depreſſo incipiat jam tum mil 
gins to blow, which he makes to be 


© Interim, ſays he, ab eo 


die, quiſquis ille fuerit, quo 3 . * E to make 


deep furrows in the rich ground, 
Febr. fed five ante, quando prae- 


us that in the Roman manuſcript it 
0 maturis rugtbus, 
differri nequeunt. — Terra in fu- 


turus riſes, according to Columelia, 
on the fifth of September: Noni 
— Septembris Arcturus exoritur.“ 


that is, a week later, than Colu 
mella's account: Poſt eos, rurſus 
« Auſtri frequentes, uſque ad fidu 
Arcturi, quod exoritur undeci 


MARONIS 
65 


65. Fortes invertant lens} This | 


taurus aratro 
* „ Ingemere,” 7 


which he expreſſes poetically by re- 
quiring the bullocks to be ſtrong. 
66. Maturis ſolibus.] Pierius tell; 


67. Sub ipſum Ardturum.] Arc- 


According to Pliny, it riſes eleve 
days before the autumnal equinox 


cc diebus ante æquinoctium autum- 


3 In another place he tell 
Ws 


-ather 
of it, 
itione 


Vero 
ͤ ſua- 


ſcin- 


This | 


mihi 


Alternis idem tonſas ceſſare novales, 


t ſegnem patiere ſitu dureſcere campum. 
Aut ibi flava ſeres mutato ſidere farra, 
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21 
Suffer alſo your arable land to 
lie fallowp every other year, and 
let the idle field grow bard quith 
lying fill. Or elſe, changing 
_ the ſeaſon, ſow the golden corn, 


NOTES. 


, that according to the Athenians, 


Arcturus riſes on the fifth of Sep- 


tember, but, according to Caeſar, 
on the twelfth : Vindemiator Ae 
« oypto nonis exoritur. Atticae 
« Arturus matutino, & ſagitta oc- | 
« cidit mane. - Quinto Idus Septem- 
« bris Caeſari capella oritur veſperi. 
& Arcturus vero medius pridie Idus, 
« rehementiſſimo ſignificatu terra 
© marique per dies quinque.” Co- 
valis ubi ſatum fuit ante, quam 
is ſometimes alſo uſed to expreſs a 
land that is new broken up. The 
epithet tonſas being added to novales, 


lumella no doubt followed the 


Greek calculation. This author 
gives the ſame advice about plowing 
2 poor foil; and for the ſame rea- 
ſon: © Graciles clivi non ſunt aeſta- 
© te arandi, ſed circa Septembres ca- to bring 
« iendas ; quoniam {1 ante hoc tem- if we muſt underſtand it to mean the 
© pus proſcinditur, effoeta et ſine | 
interpreted. But perhaps, the Poet 
may mean by tonſas novales, new 
broken up fields that had lately been 


4 ſucco humus aeſtivo ſole peruri- 


* tur, nullaſque virium reliquias ha- 


* bet. Itaque optime inter Calen- 
* das, et Idus Septembris aratur, 


*ac ſubinde iteratur, ut primis plu- 


e viis aequinoctialibus conſeri poſ- 

ſit: neque in lira, ſed ſub ſulco 

* talis ager ſeminandus eſt,” . 
* Arcturus in the time of Colu- 


* mella and Pliny, roſe with the ſun 


*at Athens, when the ſun was in 


123 of Virgo; but at Rome three 
days ſooner, the ſun being in 94 
of Virgo: the autumnal equinox 
then falling on the 24th or 25th 


* of September.” Dr Halley. 
- 11. Alternis idem, &c,) In this 


ge the Poet adviſes us to let the 


ground lie fallow, every other year; 
or elſe to change the grain. 


Tonſas novales.] Novalis ſignifies, 
according to Pliny, a ground that is 


ſown every other year: Novale 


< eſt, quod alternis annis ſeritur.“ 
Varro ſays, it is one that has been 
ſown before it is renewed by a ſe- 


cond plowing : „e Seges dicitur quod 


* aratum ſatum eſt; arvum quod 
“ aratum, nec dum ſatum eſt ; no- 


« ſecunda. aratione renovetur.“ 


ſeems to bring it to Varro's ſenſe; 


ſame with demeſſas, as it is generally 


grazed by cattle. Our author uſes 
tondeo in this ſenſe, at the beginning 
of this Georgick: 9 


„Tondent dumeta juvenci, 
And in the third Aeneid: 


— — Equos in gramine vidi 


6 Tondentes campum late.“ 
73. Mutato ſidere.] Pierius ſays 


it is mutato ſemine in the Roman ma- 


nuſcript, which ſeems a plainer and 


more intelligible reading, than mutata 
. ſidere: 


22 


æobere ven hame inft taken off U 
the joyful puijc "ue Jute 
2 he IE 


: ere: 


ing. By mutato 
8 muſt mean that pulſe are {own in 
one ſeafon, and corn in another. 


bo for corn in general. 
| However be improper to ſay ſome- 


thing in this place concerning that 


or Ce of the Greeks, and what we 
cCall in Engliſh ſpelt. 


corn, very like wheat; but the chaff 


_ adheres fo ſtrongly to the grain, that 


it requires a mill to ſeparate them, 
like barley. Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus ſays expreſsly, that the Creeks 


call tnat Cie,- which the Romans 


call fur. 


of zea and far, as two 
forts of grain. 
weight with me, for it is plain that 
Pliny 
from the Greek writers. In 47. 18. 
cap. 8. he lays it is peculiar to Egypt, 
Jyria, Cilicia, Aſia, and Gees! 
„ Frumenti genera non eadem ub 
„que: neque ubi eadem ſunt, 1. 


diſterent 


68 ſiligo, triticum. 


„ terris communia. Arinca Gal- 


« liarum propria, copioſa et, Italiae |, 
| * eſt. Aegypto autem ac Syriae, Ci- 


ce liciaeque et” Aſiae, ac Graeciae 


„ peculiares zea, olyra, tiphe.” In 


aps Io, he lays, 2 Apud n 


- 


ſidere, the Poet 


borrows what he favs of za 
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nde prius laetum hn quaſſante legumen, 


NOTES. 


but as we have only the au- 
thority of a ſingle manuſcript for it, 
have preſerved the common read- 


ce oft zen.” Thus we may reaſon. 


ably ſuppoſe that what Pliny fays af 
Zea is taken from the Greek au. 
thors; and that they are the ſame 
grain, notwithſtanding his having di- 


ſtinguiſhed them. Beſides, it may 
Farra.] Far ſeems to be put here 


It may not Poet has given, in the 219th verſe 


of this Georgick, the epithet o 


to farra;z which is the very fame 
grain; which was fo famous amongſt by 


the ancient Romans. 


me pretty plain, that it is the Cela obo Celds, rens, GaVras, Bpepoy 


 OryiAwnes, io x upoTepey nat paige 


It is a fort of xaemithuencn, 9 Cela. I ſhall add 


not be amiſs to obſerve, that our 


that T heophraſtus has given to zea: 
It ſeems to 1 


ov de Holo, 1 d Hei, 


only one obſervation more; that far 
was the corn of the ancient Italians, 


and was frequently uſed in their ſa- 


crifices and ceremonies, whence it is 


no wonder that this word wis often 
vſed-for corn in general. 
The principal objection 


to this ſeems to be that Pliny treats. 


Thus in 


ſeveral counties of England, we find 


the ſeveral ſorts of grain called by 
their proper names, and that which 


But this 1 is of no is the chief produce of the country 


dignified with 
That far was the food of the ancient 
Italians, we have Pliny” s authority 
„Primus antiquis Latio cibus.“ 
I bat it was uſed in facrifices, l 
hall 
L : Neg Virgil himſelf, in the fifth Aeneid: 
* dem nominibus. Vulgatiſſima far, 
C quod adoreum veteres appellavere, 
Haec plurimis 


the name of corn. 


quote only the authority of 


« Haec memorans cinerem et fopitas 


' © ſuſcitat ignes: 
9 Pergameumg ue Larem, et canae 
b © penetralia Veſtae 


be, © Farre pro et plena fupplex venera- 


he tur acerra,” 


574. [Logan ſihkqua quaſſante legu- 


9 Pierius ſeems to approve of 


lectum 


Aut 
dust. 


ley 
the 
laet: 
laet: 


prel 


the 
Plit 
[C9 1 
I f 
ing 


0 


- 
* 


GGR LIB: « 


Aut tenues foetus viciae, triſtiſque lupini 


* 


or the ſmall ſeeds of verches > or 


5 75 the brittle flalks, and rattling | 


Sutulcris fragiles calamos, ſylvamque ſonantem. um feb bitter lupine, 


NOTES. 


Num inſtead of [aetum ; as it is in 
the Roman manuſcript: but I take 


lretum to be the true reading. By 


lactum legumen Virgil intends to ex- 


preſs beans 3 which were eſteemed as 


the principal ſort of pulſe. Thus 
Pliny ; “ Sequitur natura legumi- 


«num, inter quae maximus honos 


« fabis.” The ſame author, quot- 


ing this paſſage of Virgil, ſubſtitutes 


faba for legumen 7 0 Virgilius alter- 
nis ceſſare arva ſuadet, et hoc, 11 
« patiantur ruris, ſpatia, utiliſſimum 


« ttorem.” He mentions beans al- 
ſo in another place, as fattening the 


ſoil, inſtead of dung : „ Slum in 


quo ſata eſt laetificat ſtercoris vi- 
*ce,” Cato alſo, where he is 
ſpeaking of what enrich the earth, 


begins with lupinum, faba, vicia. 
Legumen is derived d legends, be- 


cauſe pulſe are gathered by hand, 
and not reaped, according to Varro: 
* Alii legumina, alli, ut Gallicani 


00 quidam, legaria appellant, utraque 
* difta a legendo, quod ea non ſe- 


5 cantur, ſed vellendo leguntur.” 


Pliny has almoſt the ſame words, 


peaking of the  Jegumina : . Quae 
* yelluntur e terra, non ſubſecantur : 


unde et legumina appellata, quia 
Vita leguntur.” , The epithet gua/- 


ſante ſeems not to have been well 


© » 4 
** 


% 


hey 


underſtood by the Commentators. 
generally indeed agree with 


Servius, in telling us that quaſſant: 


is uſed for quaſſata: but then they 


proceed no farther than to tell us, 


that they ſuppoſe the Poet alludes to 
the ſhaking of the pods with the 
remarkable ſhaking in bean pods, 
nor does their firm adherence to the 
ſtalk ſeem to admit of it. I rather _ 


I have never obſerved any 


believe the Poet alludes to the me- 


thod uſed by the Romans, of ſhak- 
ing the beans out of the pods. Pli- 
ny juſt mentions it in his eighteenth 
« procul dubio eſt. Quod ſi neget 
conditio, far ſerendum unde lupi- 
“num, aut vicia, aut faba ſublata 
“ ſint, et quae terram faciant lae- lays ti 1 
time, at the farther end of the floor, 


book, where he * faba metitur, 


deinde concutitur. Columella has gi- 
ven us a particular account of it. He 


ſays they untie a few bundles at a 


and then three or four men kick 


them forward, and ſtrike them with 
ſticks or pitch-forks, and when they 


are come the whole length of the 
floor, they gather the ſtalks into a 
heap, and ſo the beans are ſhaken 


out. © Maxime ex leguminibus ea, 


« ct fine jumentis teri, et ſine vento 


c purgari expeditiſſime fic poterit. 
« Modicus ſaſciculorum numerus re- 
e ſolutus in extrema parte areae col- 


« locetur, quem per longiſſimum 


„ ejus, mediumque ſpatium tres vel 
„ quatuor homines promoveant pe- 
„ dibus, & baculis furcilliſye con- 


« tundant : deinde cum ad alteram 
ec partem areae pervenerint, in acer- 
« yum culmos regerant. Nam ſe- 


e mina excuſſa in area jacebunt, ſu- 


« perque ea paulatim eodem modo 
« reliqui, faſciculi excutientur. Ac 
4 — % Guiry 


24 


Don —— — — — 


For a co of flax, or oats, 
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„Uri urit avena 
* 320 uſp ppc burks the lend, t enim lini campum ſeges, avenae, 


\ Orunt Taco per fuſa papay cra ſomno. 


NOTES. 


ce qurifimae quidem acus reſectae, 
M5 ſeparatacque erunt a cudentibus : 
„ minutae vero, quae de filiquis 
DT cum faba reſederunt. aliter ſecer- 
Nam cum acervus pa- 
« leis, graniſque miſtus in unum fu- 


< nentur. 


exit conjectus, paulatim ex eo ven- 
< tilabris per longius ſpatium jacte- 


"Þ tur, quo facto, palea, quae levior 


« eſt, citra decidet : faba, quae Jon - 


„eius emittetur, pura eo perveniet, 
quo ventilator eam, jaculabitur.“ 


1 have rendred guaſſante, ſhattered, al 


_ which I take to be the true meaning 


of the word: for it appears by Co- 
jumella's account, that the pods are 
broken and ſhattered to let the beans 


ud is frequently uſed 
in this ſenſe; and our Engliſh word 8 


come out. 


tt quaſh is derived from it. 


75. Tenues foetns wiciae: % 5 This 


-feells of vetches, or tares, are very 


. ſmall in proportion to beans and Ju- 
Pines! ; and therefore the Poet has di- 
ſtinguiſhed them by the epithet of 
„ They 


cunt arva, ſays Pliny. 

| Triftis lupini.] 
well choſen, for lupinus is derived 
from xuν, trijtitia, The ancient 


Writers of agriculture agree that lu- 
pines being ſown in a field are as 
Columella ſays 
they will make the huſbandman a- 
mends, if he has no other dung: 
Jam vero ut ego reor, ſi deficia- 
“tur omnibus rebus agricola, Jupini 
certe expeditiſſimum praeſidium 


"ed as dung to it. 


„non deeſſe, quod c cum exili loco 
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noxious, 
it, unleſs you have a proſpect of great 
advantage from it, 
are alio reckoned to 
_ fertilize the fields: l vicia pirgueſ- 


This epithet 13 


„ Circa Idus Septemibris ſparſerit, et 


„ inaraverit, idque tempeſtive vo- 


mere vel ligone ſucciderit, vim 


0 optimae Nerecratinis extibebir » 
Pliny alſo mentions lupine as an ex- 
cellent Manure: Inter onines au— 


tem conſtat nihil eſſe utilius lupini 


« ſegete, priuſquam ſiliquetur, ara- 


tro vel bidentibus verſa, mani- 
5 « puliſve deſectae circa radices ar- 
„ horum ac vitium obrutis. - - Se- 


0 getem ſtercorant fruges, lupinum, 
“ faba, vicia.“ And in the eigh- 


benen book, PRE boa of lupine, "he 


ſays: 0 Pingueſcere hoc ſatu ary 
c Lineal {que Jixinins; | 
„ hon egit ae ut he 20 vicem 
« 'repraclentet.” 

-7, Urit enim lint campum fac 


: Mot authors agree with Virgil, that 
flax burns or impor eriſhes the oil. 


Columella ſays it is fo exceedingly 
that it is not ſafe to fow 


«© Lint ſemen, 
„ niſi magnus eſt ejus in ea regione 


$6: quam colis proventus, et pretium 


++ proritat, ſerendum non elt ; ra 
& enim praecipue noxium eſt,” Pal- 


Jadius obſerves alſo that it exhauſts 
the ground: 


ſeremus, fi placet, quod pro mali- 


Hoc menſe lini ſemen 


e tia ſui ſerendum non eſt, nam ter- 


& rae uber exhaurit.“ Pliny quotes 
Virgil, for this obſervation. „Vi- 


$6 gilius et lino ſegetem exuri, et a- 
vena, et papavere arbitratur.“ 


78. 1 lethaeo perfuſa Adios 
ra "Jones; Poppies were commonly 
ſown by the- ancients; not that m_ 

| t 


EF taque adeo 


ded t 
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od tamen alternis facilis labor: arida tantum 


NOTES. 


the ſcarlet a Which f is common 
in our corn fields, but thoſe ſorts 


which we cultivate in our gardens, 
That they were cultivated by the an- 
Cent Romans, is plain from the di- 
-Irctions, which all their writers give 
That it was 
- not our corn poppy, but that of the 
gardens, appears from the figure of it's 
head in the hand of many ſtatues of 
Ceres. The head of the garden pop- 


about ſowing them. 


1 round, but that of the red pop- 


py is long and ſlender, as Pliny has 


juſtly obſerved, lib. 20. cap. 18. 


« Sativum omne magis rotundat ca- 
fylveſtri longum ac puſil- 
« lum.” This author therefore ſeems | 


pita; at 


Js contradict himſelf, when he rec- 


ali ſapore condiunt. 


kons this red ſort, lib. 19. cap. 9. 
amongſt the cultivated Poppies. 


one, of which the antients uſed to 


eat the ſeeds: the black one, from 
and the 
rbreas, or erraticum, which frequently 
grows amongſt. barley, reſembling 
F rocket, a cubit in heighth, with a red 
fower which ſoon falls off, whence it 


which opium 1s obtained: 


b called in Greek rhoeas. This is a 


hi deſcription of our red poppy or 
I ſhall ſet down the au- 
I thor's own words: Papaveris ſativi 
ria genera: candidum, cujus ſe- pa 


eorn-roſe. 


* men toſtum in ſecunda menſa, cum 


melle apud antiquos dabatur. Hoc 
* ct panis ruſtici cruſtae inſpergitur 


_ afuſo ovo inhaerens, ubi inferio- 
tem cruſtam apium githque cere- 
Alterum ge- 


nus eſt papaveris nigrum, cujus : 


places. 
plenty on banks, between Cambridge 

The ſeeds of it are fold for 
birds, under the name of maw ſeed. © 
The beautiful double poppies fo fre- 
quent in gardeng, are the ſame ſpe- 

_ cies, the fulneſs of the flowers being 


and Ely. 
He 


chere mentions three ſorts; the white | 


8 
i But to krone eat. is 7 
an eaſy labour. 


— ſcapo ets Jafteus facts excipl. 
e 
cant Graeci, id noſtri erraticum. 
“ Sponte quidem, ſed in arvis, cum 
c hordeo maxime naſcitur, erucae 
6 ſimile, cubitali altitudine, flore 
ruffo et protinus deciduo, unde et 
nomen a Graecis accepit.” The 
white poppy is cultivated in our Phy- 
fic gardens; the heads being much in 
uſe: for of them is made the ſyrup, 
which is generally known by 
name of Diacodium. 
poppy is not only ſown in our gar- 


Tertium genus rhoeam vo- 


the 


The black | 


dens, but grows wild alſo in ſeveral | 
I have found it in 


only an accidental variety. That pop- 


pies, eſpecially the juice flowing from 
their wounded heads, which is well 
known under the name of Opiunt, 
' procure fleep, hardly requires to be 


mentioned. On this account Virgil 


ſays they are lethaco per fuſa ſamno: 


and in the fourth Georgick he calls 


them lethaea papavera: and in the 
fourth Aeneid he has ſoporiferum pa- 


der. Lethe is the name of a river 
in the infernal regions, which cauſes 


thoſe who drink of it entirely to for- 


get every thing; whence our Poet 


gives the epithet lethean to ſleep. 


79. Sed tamen alternis facilis labor. ] 
He returns to his firſt precept, about 
plowing every other year, and ob- 


great | 


10 
Wl 
5 
2" By 
| 
\ 
1 
ki 
1 
' Fg 
Was: 
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it diligently. 
92. Mutatis . Hoetibus 
- arvg. ] The ſenſe of this Ae WW. 
 thatthe change of grain is of ſervice 
t the ground, and in ſome meaſure 
Anſwers the ſame end as s letting i it lie 


RT P. VIRGILIL 


Only he not aſbaned ts enrich the Ne ſaturare imo pingui pudeat ſola; neve go At 


dry foil with fat dung ; nor to 


| ſpread unclean aſber over the ar- Effoetos cinerem immundum jactare per agros. 

genen feld. Thus alſo the Sic quoque mutatis r equieſcunt foetibus arva: 
Nec nulla interea eſt inaratae gratia terrae. 
ber any grace wanting in an SACPE etiam ſteriles incendere profuit agros, 
. FF, * 15 ENTS wy e to "Af ow to the ores Haller 


Felds reſt æouith changing the 


grain; nor at the fame time is 


Wy 


NOTES. 


5 ſerves chat this makes the jabour nfs | 
and adds that dunging muſt not be 
omitted. if the bell 
out... . This is the generally received four reaſons, why it may be of ſervice,” 
inter retation: but Grimoaldus gives 
555 an er ſenſe to this paſſage. He 
takes it to mean that, tho” you ſhould 8 


ſow flax, oats, or poppies, which 


year, if you do 


1 8 


83. Nec . interea 2 oft cata 


ratia ter rae. J By inaratae is meant 


can afford to wait ſo long: and aſſures 


rewarded. Thus at the beginning 
# this: Georgick, he tell us, that a 
| Huſbandman, who lets his ground lie 
fallow two years, will reap ſuch an 
abundant crop, that bis barns will 


Tearce contain it: 


60 * Wis _ pra horrea 


. MENES 


k ; 


be poor or worn 


ing from burning a barren field. He 
rather thinks that Virgil intends to 
ut take care to dung 8 

cCauſes of barrenneſs. If the foil be 
poor, burning will make it fat and ful 
of juice: if it be watry, the heat 
will make the ſuperfluous moiſture 
tranſpire: if it be a ſtiff clay, the 
warmth will open the pores, and re- 
lax the ſtiffneſs: if it be a ſpongy and 
thirſty ſoil, the fire. wil bind and 


5 condenſe it. 
1 uncultivated. He here again encou- 


” rages the huſbandman to let his 


and approves of it. 
ground lie fallow a year or two, if he 


2” | have intended to ſpeak of burnin 
him that his forbearance will be well the gr ground itſelf, but only of burn- 
ing the ſtubble. 
derſtand him in this ſenſe: © Sun 
qui accendunt in arvo et ſtipula 


© magno Virgilii praeconio.” et 


incendere 22 agros, , ſays, «« No 


** purgamenta terrarum, et alia inu- 


MAR ON IS 


1 13 ae. bt 1 In this pa- 


5 ragraph he relates the method .“ 
burning a barren ſoil; and aſſign in 


Grimoaldus does not underſtand“ 


dis paſſage as it is commonly under- “ 
ſtood; that the Poet propoſes ſo mami 
| 5 different, and even contrary conjec- de 
greatly exhauſt the ground; yet you 
may eaſily remedy this inconvenience, 
buy letting the = he fallow one 


tures, concerning the benefit accru- 
0 


deſcribe theſe four cures for ſo mani © 
19 


00 


La Cerda quotes Berl- 
manus for the ſame interpretation 


Virgil is generally thought not to 


Pliny ſeems to un- 


vius in his comment, on theſe words 


agros, ſed ea quae in agris ſunt, i 
1 elt ſtipulas vel quiſquilias: hoc & 


ce til 


GEORG: LIE I. 

35 Atque levem fipulam crepitantibys urere flammis: 
Nie inde occultas vires, et pabula terrae 
Pinguia concipiunt: five illis omne per ignem 
Excoquitur vitium, atque exudat inutilis humor : 
eu plures calor ille VIas, et caeca relaxat 
piramenta, novas veniat qua ſuccus in herbas. 
80 durat magis, et venas adſtringit hiantes; 
pores, thro) which thy N is derived to the nero berbt : or whether ir aer and central 


NOTES. 


* veins, 

s pa- 4 

d tiliaconcremare,” Griedel ao 
Tign;Y interprets this paſſage; <©* Saepenu- 
vice « mero etiam herbas, frutices, et ſti- ö 
tang pulam igne abſumpſiſſe, ad repa- 
der- 8 let ſterilium rorum, foecun- ; 
nant © ditatem nonnihil confert.“ Dry * 
njec · ¶ len alſo tranſlates it in this ſenſe: 8 


Long tice Jn a Gare 1 improve- 
„ment found, | 


L ren ground; 
« When the light flubble to dhe 
„ flames reſign'd, 


uind. 


And Dr. Trapp: 


to burn 


4 W flame. 


Mr. B— differs from them all, and 
lays, (Virgil ſpeaks of two different 
by things, of burning the ſoil itſelf 
* before the ground is plowed, and 
Lof burning the ſtubble after the 
* corn is taken off from arable land.“ 
This ſeems to be the moſt natural in- 
inu beretation. 


Fas 


tibus urere 
poſſible to avoid obſerving how beau- 


255 tifully the rapidity of this verſe, con- f 
With kindled 3 to burn the bar- X 


J Oft too it has been gainful found 
* The barren fields with ſtubble's 


: fle ſays, agros atque fpulam flam- 
* mis: i. e. agros flammis ſtipulae.“ 


77 
1 the light, fubble with 


crackling $.: W ber by thig 
eans tbe lands receive ſome. bid- 


en powers, and rich nouriſb- 
ment : or whether every vicious 
diſpofition is removed by the 
beat, and the ſuperfluous moiſ- 
90 ture made to tranſpire : or whe- 

ther the warmth opens more paſ- 
Jages, and relaxes the bid | 

r pe 


+ ee tells 1 us that ome 
aepe ta incendere. If this in- 
terpretation be admitted, we muſt 
render this paſſage; It is beneficial 


< alfo to ſet fire often to the barren 
„„ 7 


85. Atque levem Ele crepitan- 5 
Hammis.] It is ſcarce 


ſiſting entirely of Dactyls, expreſſes 
the ſwiftneſs of the flame, ſpreading 


over a ſtubble field. Vida quotes ha = 
paſſage, amongſt the many beautiful 
« Is driv'n 180 and crackles i in the : 


examples of 8 the ſound an 5 


eccho to the ſenſe: 


« Hine etiam Mew mirabere ſacpe | 


„ legendo 


* Sicubi Vulcanus 90 incendia mi- 


e 
« Aut agro 2 lamm crepi- 
98 tante cremari. e 


86. ] Pabula. 1 The F 
tors generally ſuppoſe, that when the 
Poet ſpeaks of this nauriſnment to be 
derived from the fire, he alludes ta 
the philoſophy of Heraclitus; that all 
things are created out of fire. La 
the Cerda, with better reaſon, thinks, 

that he means the nouriſhment pro- 


SO 


2 


8 r E ———— IE . 
Of WES — T— — * 


— I 
n 


— —— - Leſt wing how's rs 
155 Should ſoke too NON — 
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and Þo binders the fnall forw- Ne tenues pluviae, rapidive potentia ſolis 


irt, or parebing beat of the ſun, 


FLA - the , cold of Boreas NG aut n * frigus adurat. 


NO 2 E S. 


92. "1 tenues a 3 p- 


tentia ſolis acrior.] This paſſage has 
very much perplexed ſome of the 
Commentators. They think it ſtrange 
that rain ſhould be ſaid to ſcorch the 
ground. La Cerda interprets it ne. 
Fe pluviae, quae tenuitate ſua pene- 
e trant, ber bat 1 : 
| tranſlates „„ 


566 her ſecret Woe. 1 2 


- j And Dr c Trap: 


1 This fins to be . too great A 
liberty with Virgil; to ſuppoſe an el- 
lipſis, and then to fill it up with what 
we pleaſe. 
that by tenues, he does not mean quae 
tenuitate ſua penetrant; ; but, as Ser- 
Viuus tells us, ſome i interpret it, inutiles, 
Jejunae, macrae, in oppoſition to pin- 
gues, as tenuis ubi argilla. 

_ derſtand it in this ſenſe, why might 
not the Poet ſay that the fire, by con- 


T would rather ſuppoſe 


If we un- 


tracting the gaping veins of the earth; 


| Hindersthe ſmall ſhowers from ſcorch> 
ing the earth: that is, hinders the 
earth from being ſcorched or dried, 
by the ſmallneſs of the ſhowers, 
which are not ſufficient to moiſten it; 
but ſoak through it's gaping chinks. 


This interpretation will be {till clearer 


Ii with dchrevelius we read rapidique, 


FA 


"ON | 


They may 


—— ba ws frigus.” 


5 ene. F Burning applied to colt 
is not merely a poetical exprethon: 
but we find it made uſe of alſo by the 
Philoſophers. Ariſtotle ſays that cold | 
_ is accidentally an active body, and is 
| ſometimes ſaid to burn and warm, not 
in the ſame manner as heat, but be- 


cauſe it condenſes or conſtrains the 
heat by ſurrounding it. Tlory7 1X0 98 


73 $UXPBr, b ear, u 0 A 
ee nds, nadaTty e1pnTa pre- 
pov. * tae Heal kate US ALL 
v Feppaivels 73 uy por, ex ws 79 
Jep,, 60 N T9 g, de- 
pricxdiat To Jep,, 
_ plies aduror to cold: Aduri quoque 
2 fervore, aut 
again; © Olei libra, vinique ſextario 


Pliny alſo ap- 
flatu frigidiore” and 


cc illinitur cum oleo coctis foliis parti- 


bus quas . frigus aduſſerit: and in 
another place; ** Leonis adipes cum 


cc roſaceo cutem in facie cuſtodiunt a 
c vitiis, candoremque ſervant, et ſa- 


86 nant aduſta nivibus:“- and in an- 
other 


A | 93. Penetrabile Era. ] This Las 
. cretius: . 
9 Leſt faking thow?s rs ſhould pierce b 


Wy, Permanat calor argentum, penetra- 


inſtead of rapidive: for. then the ſenſe 
will be that the ſmall ſhowers joined] 
with a very parching heat will dry up 
the ſpongy, thirſty ſoil. 
poetically be ſaid to parch the earth, 
becauſe they are not ſufficient to hin. 
der it from being opt 


cc 


GEORG. LIB. 7 


3 lultum adeo, raftris glebas qui frangit 1 inertes, 
Wimineaſque trahit crates, juvat arva: neque illum 
Flava Ceres alto nequicquam ſpectat Olympo: 
Et qui, 2 . ſuſcitat _— terga, 


Hie alſo greatly belps the | 

who 1 8 the Kan 

with harrows, and draws the 

96 ofier burdles : nor dees. yellowo Ce- 

res lock down upon bim in vain 
from high Olympus : and be _ 

| you turns * lags, 5 


NOTES. 


ned Þ 
up frigore.“ 

may! 04. Multum ades &c. 4 
th. 
in- 


_ x ther pit he ſays; « 81 vero aduſti 


of agriculture call occatio. 


La 


tra · Wc rem,“ ſays Columella. 


cold harrows : 
10n: | 
the 
cold 
ad is 
, not 
be- 
the 
v os 
TA 
p71 
HEN 
9 T0 
e- 
* ap- 
oque 
and 
tario 
artl- 
1d in 
cum 
unt a 
t ſa- 


« with the rake 


oer them draws. 
« The oſier harrow.“ 


barrow, in Virgil; who deſcribes it as 
ſomething very heavy, which by no 
means agrees with a rake. In this 
very Georgick we find i iniguo pondere 
raſtri, and gravibus raſtris. 


trees, as the hurdles are. 


and crates ſalignas, in the ſeventh 

Aeneid; and i in the eleventh, 

7 — — — {Crates et 3 feretum 

y Arbuteis texunt virgis, et vimine 
'* Querno.” 8 


1 al 
other 


ket work; whence 
In this 
paſſage he recommends the breaking 
of the clods ſmall, which the writers 
. 
« care, id eſt comminuere, ne ſit gle- 
© ba,” ſays Varro. Pulverationem 
* faciunt, quam vocant ruſtici occa- 
« tionem, cum omnis gleba in vineis 
« refringitur, et reſolvitur in pulve- 


wo © Much | tho *s TIED his tück, * 
x Breaks the hard lumpiſh clods, and 


[Roflrum, 1 think, always ſignifies a 


Crates 
cannot be harrows, which are too ſo- 
Id to be made of oſiers or twigs of 
Thus we 
have arbuteae crates, in this Georgick; 
„ this fills up 
c otherwiſe would bury 
„ put then, ſays he, Ceres always 


3 ? 


The d iS ua for or any kind of baſ. 


irgil, in the 
fourth Georgie, applies it to the ſtruc- 


ture of a honey- comb; crates ſoluere 
favorum; and the crates ſalignae, juſt 
quoted, are the basket work of a 
ſhield; whence the Poet figuratively 


_ uſes it to OY the bones of i 
breaſt: 


"WE Teen 8 et crates : peetiris 
95. Vi mineas crates.] Dr Trapp ” 11 
tranſlates raftris ns and crates . 


"66 enſem. voy 


0 de . 1 Ces! is 1 


yellow, from the colour of ripe corn; 


thus we have! in Homer S and. — 


97. Et, qui 2 1 « Ruaeus,” fays 
M; B—, oy and after him Mr Dry- 


den, apply this paſſage to Ga 
goes before; but Virgil means it 


only of what follows, namely, croſs | 


< plowing, What the Poet ſpeaks 


c of here retains the Roman name 
© to this day, in many parts of Eng- 
land, and is called ſowing upon the 
115 back, that is, ſowing ſtiff ground 
after once plowing. Now, ſays 


„Virgil, he that draws a harrow, or 


2 hurdle, over his ground, before 


< he ſows it, multum juvat arva; for 
the chinks, which 
all the corn: 


cc hoks kindly upon him who plows his 


ground croſs again, and then exer- 
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and breaks the rides obliquely, Rurſus in obliquum verſo perrumpit aratro, 


wobich be bas already turned up, 


00 fldpoducly exerciſer thd all, Exercetque frequens tellurem, atque imperat arvis 
e | on wt 0 Mvh x Whol | e 2 | 


NOTES. 


« cifes 1 „ that is, n 
s repeats the labour of plowing. 
„ What made R 
cc miſtake this place, is, that they did 
40 not obſerve that Er gui, proſciſſo, 
c. mult be b & | 9 bers 


_ cc 


uaeus and others 


rumpit, & exercet zmperat.' 


This obſervation is very ingenious; 
but I am afraid we f 
cdiult to produce an authority for max- 
ing et qui to be the ſame with qui et. 


Grimoaldus interprets this paſſage 
thus: 


ſhall find it diffi- 


80 eye; ES 


. « Nor his, who 3 acroſs the fur- 


c row'd grounds, 


© And on the back of earth init 


« ; new wounds.” 


This way too there ſeems to 1 & dif- 
ficulty in the grammatical conſtruc- 
tion; for we muſt place the words 
thus: © Neque flava Ceres ſpectat il- 
0 lum; et illum qui &c.“ 
da's interpretation ſeems to be moſt 


natural: he couples qui with the other 


Jui in ver. 94. Thus the ſenſe will 
be Ille juvat arva, qui frangit gle- 
0 bas, et ille Juvat arva, qui perrum- 
ce pit, 8c. Ruaeus follows La Cerda; 
for he interprets et qui thus: © Valde 


ce etiam prodeſt ille, qui.“ Dr Trapp 


interprets it to the ſame purpoſe: 
— Et ule etiam Jar ab, qui,” Ne- 


upon Columiella, tells us that prof: 
cindere means the firſt plowing of the 
of the land: 
tum eſt, a temporis argumento vet. 
1 vactum vocatur, dicitur et proſcil- 


5 ER. us the ſame interpretation 
<« Neque vero illi minus pro- 5 
4 pitia ſutura illa eſt, qui, cc. ” a: 


| 6 primo agri arantur, quando duri 
_ ſenſe e tranſlates] It: 


e, proſcindi dicuntur; cum ite- 
| Na rantur, 3 cum certraninn 
2 Nor Cai from on high ” ; 
9 1 his labours with a grulging 5 
= 7 of the Arundelian, both Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts, Servius, La Cerda, and 
ſeveral of the old printed copics have 


of the ancient manuſcrips have per- 
_ rumpit; but admits hots on the 
authority of the 

ſcript, in which prorumpit is altered to 


Cambridge Manuſcript has perrum- 
: pat; ; and in the Bodleian manuſcript, 
it is Per rupit. | 


La Cer- 


MARONIS 


que Hem flava C eres 1 als nequicquen 

ſpectat Olympo muſt therefore be un- 

derſtood to be in a parenthefis, ; 
Proſciſſo.] Beroaldus, in his note 


* Quiod vere iemel ara. 


<« ſum, et proſcindere appellant, cum 
« primum arant terram.” Servius 


„Propria voce uſus eſt, cum enim 


«c litari.””- 


98. Perrumpit.] The King 8, one 


prorumpit. Pietius owns that many 


Medicean manu- 


perrumpit with a different ink. The 


99. Exercet l Thus Ho- 
race; © Paterna rura bobus exerc 
* Ge? and Pliny; “ alli telluren 
c exercent:” and Columella; - fre 
« quenter ſolum exercendum elt. 

Arvis.] The Bodleian manuſcript 
has arm:s, which no doubt 1 is an Errol 
of the tranſcriber. 28 | 


too. Hu. 


GEORG: 


18 


umida fora atque hyemes orate ſerenas, 


LIB. I 31 


100 Pray, — Yor noift fan. 
mers and 0 nn, | 


NOTES. 


g ſpoken ſufficiently of preparing 


ummers and fair winters. 


atin writers meant only the ſummer 
alftice by ſol/titium, and that they 
| the winter ſolſtice bruma. Co- 
unella indeed calls the winter ſol- 


m alone, I believe, was never uſed, 


| e? 


_ © herba, 
tus umbra; 


nit aeſtas 
Þ Torrid: jam laeto turgent in al 


. 


8 mite gemmaec. 


er ſolſtice. 


uote fone paſſages of Pliny, which 
m Tl Cerda's obſervation. In 
N 
lipſe qukruer differentias habet, bis 


. , *quata nocte diei, vere et autum- 
aſcii {oy et in centrum incidens terrae 


bis petmutatis ſpatiis, in auctum 


| 100. Humila fol Witia Sc.] r : 


e ground, he now begins to ſpeak 
f ſowing it; and adviſes the farmers, 
the firſt place, to pray for moiſt 


© tribus. 
& foltitium diebus xc111. horis x11. = 
e uſque ad aequinoctium autunini. Et 
tum aequata die procedit ex & ad 
vrumam diebus Lx x xIx. horis 111. 
Horae nunc in omni acceſſione ae- 
( quinoctiales, non cujuſcunque diei 

A ſignificantur: omneſque eae differ- 

d entiae fiunt in octavis partibus eg 
Bruma capricorni, ab - 
= quinoctium vernum, arietis: i i- 
e tium, cancri: 
| © noctium, librae, quiet ipſi dies raro 
Et quae vos rara viridis rgit arbu- : 


lice brumale- ſolftitrum: but ſolſti- 


but to expreſs the ſummer ſolſtice. 
e have the word /o/ Nitium no where 


le in Virgil, except in the en „ ſignorum. 


Muſcoſi bas, et bomno mollior : 


“kus habent. 
„ fin 
rum Gre per media omnes 
4 dierum ſpatia. Quoniam inter l- 


* Sriſtitium pecori i defendite: Jam ve- 


his is en meant of the fum- 
It will not perhaps be 
lipleaſing to the learned reader, if I 


19. he fays; Sol autem 


© mundi. 
e creverunt ſex menſibus;” 


octavis in partibus arietis ac librae: 


5 bruma oQara 3 in F_OG capri- 


ce corni: no&s vero,  folftitia totidem g 


< in partibus cancri.” In 175. 18. cap. 
25. he ſays; Cardo temporum qua- 

<6 dripartita anni diſtinctione conſtat, 
per incrementa lucis. 
( haec a bruma, et aequatur noctibus 
La Cerda has proved by a great 
umber of inſtances, that the pureſt 


Augetur 


«© yerno aequinoctio diebus xc. horis 
Deinde ſuperat noctes ad 


« y111. calend. Januarii fere: 
alterumque aequi- 
non aliquos tempeſtatum fignifica- 


 Rurſus hi cardines 
etiamnum articulis tempo- 


« /itium et aequinoctium autumni fi- 


diculae occaſus autumnum inchoat : 
At ab aequinoctio eo ad 
ꝝzrumam, vergiliarum matutinus oc- 
Inter 
zrumam et aequinoctium die xLV. 


die x v. 
caſus hyemem die XLII. 


ce flatus favonii vernum tempus.“ In 
cap. 
„ Solftit:um peragi in v 111. parte cans. 
cri, et v111. calendas Juli diximus, 
7 Magnus hic anni cardo, magna res 
In hoc uſque a ruma dies 
Servius 
therefore muſt be miſtaken, who takes 


humida 


28. of the ſame book he ſays; = 
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2 2 1 fo a 4% Agricolae; 1 e laetiſſima pulvere farra, 
J. fruifal, as SET duſt : My- Laetus ager: nullo tantum ſe Myſia cultu 
a does not boaſt of any rillaxe Jactat, et ipſa ſuas mirantur Gargara meſſes. 
NCA nodes; . come arr. 
own harveſts. Why ſpald I Inſequitur, cumuloſque ruit male pinguis inde? 105 
ſpeak of bim, 20ho, as ſoon as be Bas ee the feed, OY OY. * the OW and level; £ 


5 ge f the n HY Fr 55 
N 0 T E * 


5 kom 68 aut to mean the winter It is Moeſia i in the Jolla, manu- 
ſeolſtice, and imagines that the epi- ſcript, in Servius, and in ſeveral old 
thet Hhumida is added as a diſtinction editions, ſome of the old editions have . 
from the ſummer ſolſtice, and there- Meſia. The Cambridge manuſcript Ws, 
fore interprets this paſſage thus: has Meſſia. Fulvius Urſinus tells us I. 
«© Yolftitia illa quae humida ſunt na- that the old Colotian manuſcript has Nr 
Eo cc turaliter, id eſt hyberna, O Agri- Myſia, which reading is admitted alſo ſe, 
N 5 e colae, et hyemes ſerenas orate.” by Macrobius. Pierius ſays it is Myſia Bhi 
Pliny accuſes our Poet of a miſtake in the Roman manuſcript, and in an- I. 
in this advice, and ſays it was only a other very ancient one. Heinſius and 
luxuriance of his wit: ** Qui dixit ſeveral of the beſt editors have Myſia. 
© hyemes ſerenas optandas, non pro According to Pliny, Moeſia is the 
< arboribus vota fecit. Nec per ſol- name of a province joining to Pan- 
ſtitia imbres vitibus conducunt. nonia, and running down with the 
0 Hyberno quidem pulvere laetiores Danube to the Euxine ſea. But My- 
e fieri meſſes, luxuriantis i ingenii fer- ſia is a part of Aſia minor joining to 
© tilitate ditum eſt.” But Virgil is the Helleſpont. In this province were 
Bs ſufficiently juſtified by it's being an both a mountain and a town called 
| univerſally received opinion amongſt Gargarus, famous for great reg of 
the antient Roman huſbandmen. We corn. Thus we find 1 in Ovid: 
are told by Macrobius, that in a very 4 
old book of verſes, which is ſaid to be 
the moſt antient of all the Latin c le te. 
books, the following words are to be r 18 2 
met with: Hyberno pulvere, verno 0 Q I BY = 1 tot habet tua 
_ < Juto, grandia farra Camille metes.“ R las. of 
From this old faying Virgil no doubt 5 W BY | 
b ying irg 1 5 
derived his advice to the farmers, to 104. Quid dicam, c.] In this beau- 
pray for moiſt Taminers ane fair win- tiful paſſage, the Poet adviſes to break 
= the barrenclods immediately after the N 
O rate.] It is optate in.one of the | ſeed is ſown; and then to Lat 
Arundelian manuſcripts, and in La the ground. He recommends alto the 
Cerda. Pliny ſeems alſo to have read feeding down of the young corn, to 
optate; for in the paſſage, which J prevent it's too great luxuriance: and 
juſt now quoted, he fays: * Qui mentionsthe drainingof a marſhy foil. 
* dixit hyemes ſerenas optandas.” 105. Male pinguis arenae. J Ruaeus 
102, Nullo tantum Je Myſia Sc.] ſays, that male pinguis is not 7 ſr 
— erilis 


FX OCT. 2 m4 ry kr My 


© Garpara quot ſegetes, quot habet 
Methymna racemos: 
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? and then brings down rills of 
Deinde atis fluvium inducit, rivoſque ſequentes* wwater over it? And when the 
Et cum exuſtus ater mor tentibus aeſtuat her bis, Parebed field lies gaſping with 
Ecce ſupercilio clivoſi tramitis undam _ dying berbs, bebold be draws 


down the quater from the brow 
Flicit: illa cadens raucum per laevia murmur of a bill by deſcending channel 


Saxa ciet, ſcatebriſque arentia temperat arva. I TO the eater, as it falls, makes 4 


Quid, qui, ne gravidis procumbat culmus ariſtis, = #29rſe murmur along the ſmooth 


Luxuriem ſegetum tenera depaſcit in herba; -—; Ars CES 85 


Wy ſhould I ſpeak of bim, bo, leſt the beavy ears foould weigh cows the I * "wn rhe | 
lariant corn in The tender * 5 | | 


N 0 7 E $.- 
nil in this place but that it ſfigni- 8 oH a1, 70 Nord © ka nevuCip 
hes male, intempeſtive, et fruſtra com : | vor aνν es 0 
uafta et conglobata. He obſerves that Lee evi fond, of 4 * Ne 74 10 | 
reta is often put for any ſort of Toy EyWTA. e 


earth, as in the fourth Georgick it is | 1 
(ed for the mud of the Ys which 80 when a peaſant to | his garden e 
„ 5 ene c brings 1 


p « Soft rills of water Indi the bub= 
Et wurden Acgyprum. nigra foe- bling pris, 
"0 * cundat arena. m0 And calls the floods from high, to . 


5 b bleſs his bow'rs, 
But ever it is certain "that male And feed with pregnant fireams | 
oined with an adjective has the fame —* the plants and flow'rs; 
enification with aon. Thus in the « Soon as he clears whate”« — their 
econd Aeneid, /tatio male Rae carts. TE paſſage ſtaid, „ 
iris the ſame as non fida; and in the * And marks their future current 
ourth Aeneid, alloquitur male a9. with his ſpade, _ | 


rem is the fame as inſana or non « Swift o'er the rolling pebbles, down FR 
ana: therefore male pinguis in this „ the hills 
allage may well be interpreted on Louder and louder pur the falling 
Win7us, notwithſtanding what Ruaeus ee 
as ſaid to the contrary, = 3 Before him ſcatt* ring, they poovent | 
lob. Deinde ſatis fluvium c. 1 his pains, 
gil! is thought in theſe lines to have And ſhine in may wand rings 0 er : 
mitated the following paſſage of 0 * the plains.” 
. in che 21 Iliad: 4 | Mr P 0 135 E. 
Ns #7 © avi ernyds amd fins  Riviſqn F ] Ik is ERP id 
af | fluentes, in the Roman manuleipts - 
ugvTe Kal ANTE I Pa70s | pour 171 acccording to Pierius. | 
 WYEVEL, | 109. ] Elicit. Pierius ſays i it is cli 
#0} parteAAay tyor, dudpns 95 4: git, in the Roman manuſcript. 
FLUTE BLAAGY. 112. Luxuriem ſegetum tenera de- 
1 pop og, Ul Ang paſcit in herba.] The former pre- 
T8 &1 cept, of breaking the clods, and wa- 


teri Ee LIEN tering 
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as ſom as it is even with the Cum rimum ſulcos a 5 
 furraw? or of him who drains 8 U equant ſata? quique paludiz 


| the collefled moiſture of themarſp Collectum humorem bibula deducit arena? 


from the faking ſand ? eſpeci- Pracſertim incertis ſi menſibus amnis abundans 113 


4% in doubtful months, oo Exit, et obducto late tenet omnia limo. 
the river bas overjliawed it 7 


banks, and covered all the crun- \-Dide cavae tepido ſudant humore lacunae. 


try round with mud, whence the Nec tamen, hacc cum {int N boumqu 
 bollow ditches faveat 9771 qwarm labores | 


moiſture, Tho" all theſe conſta ut 
labours of men and eren attend V er ſando terram experti, nihil improbus anſer, 


1 the culture of the earth, yet _ Strymoniac ques or 8 et aINATIS 5 intuba Abri 120 


are not all, for the wicked pooſe, + 


| and e mote and ecco, 7 with b; 'tter roots, : 
. 1 5 NOTES. 

tering then. related to a barren 1 19. Auſer. 1 The + is inju- 
Here he ſpeaks of an inconvenience rious whereſoever it comes by pluck- 
 arrending a rich ſoil, the too great ing every thing up by the roots. Co- 
luxuriance of the corn; and adviſes lumella quotes the following words 
to feed it down, while it is young. He to this purpoſe from Celſus: © Anſer 
| ſeems to have taken this from Theo- © neque ſine aqua, nec fine mult: 
_ phraſtus, who ſays, that in a rich ſoil © © herba facile ſuſtinetur, neque utiliz 
the huſbandmen both mow the young J eſt locis conſitis, quia quicquid te. 
corn, and feed it down, to oP 55 „ nerum contingere poteſt carpit.“ 
from running too much to leaf. Palladius has almoſt the ſame words 


Js Tais &yavais X“. Tpos To 10 and adds that the dung of geeſe 1; 


QUANG pavely, E, Nas ETHEL. hurtful: 40 Anſer ſane nec ſine herba, 
pes. Tev re. Pliny ſays the ſame © nec ſine aqua facile ſuſtinetur: lo- 
thing Luxuria ſegetum caſtigatur * cis conſitis inimicus eſt, quis ſat: 
e dente pecoris in herba duntaxat.” & et morſu laedit et encore TT hi 
113. Quique paludis Sc.] He no- notion, of the dung of geeſe burnin; 
EE of draining a marſhy land. up the graſs where they feed, til 
115. i.] In the King“ $ manu- - prevails amongſt our country people 
ſeript 4 7: But I have obſerved that graſs wil 
Incertis menſibus.] I Months Sia grow as well under their dung, a 
the weather is Wn as in e under that of other animals. The 
and autumn. many bare places, which are foun 
118. Nec tamen, 4.1 Having: - where geeſe frequent, are occaſioned 
ſpoken of theſe labours which attend by their drawing up the graſs by the 
the culture of the earth, the Poet adds roots. Se 
that theſe are not all; for birds that 120. Strymoniae grues. ] The crane 
infeſt the corn are to be {cared away, are ſaid to come from Strymon, a rl 
| weeds are to be rooted up, and trees ver of Macedon, on the borders 0 


to be lopped, that overſhade the field. "Thrace, 

Hence he takes occaſion to make a Amaris intuba fibris. ] Intybun 
beautiful digreſſion eee en the or Intybus, is commonly tranſlate 
golden and ſilver ages. Endive: but the plant which Virg 


Boum.] One of Dr Mead's manu- means is Succory. Columella, whe 


ſeripts has bo throughout the book. he recommends intubum to be * 
0 


. OE). pu 


I 
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ö Oficiunt, aut umbra nocet. 


Pater ipſe colendi _ 
Haud facilem eſſe viam voluit, primuſque per artem 
15 Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda: 
Nee torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veterno. 


35 
are injurious, and ſhade is burt- 
ful to the corn, Jupiter bim elf. 
wweuld have the method of falle. 
not to be eaſy, and firſt of all 
commanded the fields to be culti- 
wated with art, to het the 


| — mortals evith care: ard would not Jer rs e "y raft i wo farbe 


NOTES. 


que 
120 for geeſe, volts 0 us, it muſt be that fort : 
| which the Greeks call cee: Sed 
« praecipue genus intubi, quod 742 
„ „Graeci appellant.” Dioſcorides tells 
VM vs there are two ſorts of 94prs, one 
8 wild, and the other cultivated: the 
_ wild fort is called inf! and oy: 
FP - 27 40 p Ke Hpuepos” * n HU - 


| Nia iApls, 1441 K* ,p nah-. 
It is called @1xf1s no doubt from 2 


. „to be amaris fibris. It is a very com- 
mon weed about the borders of our 
corn fields; and may be two ways 


(ata proper food for geeſe, it may invite 
Tu thoſe deſtructive animals into the 
= helds where it grows. La Cerda, in 

| flil his note on this paſſage, takes occa- 


ſion to correct an error which has 
crept into the editions of Pliny. 


bb, 8. cap. 27. he ſays, Faſtidium 


3 
3 WII 


1G, 4 | I 
"Ti burgant— anates, anſeres, cacte- 

found " raeque aquaticae herba /iderite.” 
\ {one That judicious commentator obſerves 


that we ought to read ſeride inſtead 


the 
by of fderite. 


Crane 
1, an 
ders o 


orerſhading the corn are injurious to 
it, is known to every body. The 


bun cath Eclogue: : 
inſlatech, 
| Vir0l 
„ whe 
xe fowl 


to 


N ocent et frugibus 1 athens" 


bitterneſs: whence Virgil deſcribes it 


injurious. The ſpreading of it's roots 
lo. ay deſtroy the corn; and, as it is a 


« deſtroy them.” ? 


In 
ter of huſbandry. 


121. Unbra necet.] That trees 
\« Himſelf did. handicraſts and > 


Poet has ſaid the ſame ng. in his 


Pater ipſe colendi haud facilem eſſe 


diam ele 1 That the bulbandman 


may not repine at fo many obſtacles 


thrown in his way, after all his la- 


bour, the Poet in a beautiful manner 
informs him, that Jupiter himſelf, 
- when he took the government of the = 
world upon him, was pleaſed to or- 

dain, that men ſhould meet with many 
diffficulties, to excite their induſtyy, 
and prevent their minds from ruſting — 


with indolence and ſloth. | 9 
122. Primus per artem movis a- 


gros,] Mr B— has juſtly obſerved 


that this does not mean, that Jupiter 


invented tillage, but that“ he made 


it neceſſary to ſtir the ground, be- 


Servius ſcems to 
think that movit may be interpreted 
Jilſit coli. The Poet tells us preſently 
atterwards, that Ceres was the inven- _ 
Dryden was not 
aware of this when he wrote 


« Himſelf invented firſt the ſhining 8 


1 
And whetted human induſtry by | 
-:-00 pupe* 


ordain.“ 


Ovid alſo afcribes the invention of 


agriculture to Ceres, in the fifth book 


of his metamorphoſis: 


e Prima Ceres unco glebam dimovit 
«© aratro:; 


5 une 


ec cauſe he filled it with weeds, and 
© obliged men to find out ways to 


36 


| buſbandmen F 227 g the fields: 


n Nec ſignare quidem, aut partiri limite campum 
In medium quaerebant: ipſaque tellus 
liberius nullo poſcente ferebat. 
Ille malum virus ſerpentibus addidit atris, 
freely, without compulſion. 11: Praedarique lupos juſſit, pontumque movert: 
Mellaque decuſſit foliis, ignemque removit, 
Wolves to proul, and the ſea to Et paſſim rivis currentia vina repreſſit: 
| Fell: and 2 the beney from the ns E: trees, and gs oh f re, — With- — the wine wi 


NOTES. 


ina RE well as a bad ſenſe. The 
_ Greeks uſed z4punarm in the ſame 
manner: 20087 we find in Homer 


lands, er diſtinguiſh them with Fas erat. 
bounds :: all things were in com- Omnia 
mon: and the earth of her owon 
accord produced every thing more 


gave a noxious poxuer to borrid 
ſerpents, and commanded the 


ran common Salts in rtvulets: 


5 0 Prima delt 655 alimentaque 
e, e Eo 
6 Prima dedit leges: Cereris ſumus 
e omnia munus. 0 


60 « Ipſa quoque immunis raſtroque in in- 


tacta, nec ullis 


„ Saucia vomcribus, per le dabat c om- 


„ nia tells. : 


: 1 according 


s naturae promiſcue utenda:“ 


after having quoted this paſſage from 
Virgil, he adds: Quid hominum 
c illo genere felicius? In commune 
“ rerum natura fruebantur: ſufficie- 
ec bat illa, ut parens, in tutelam om- 


.* mum.” 


Ipſaque tellus omnia . null 


= eilen ferebat, ] Thus Heſiod: 


ery Kap o b Loeps Cai wpos Soup 
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129. Malum virus.] Malum is not 
a ſuperfluous epithet: for virus is uſed 


0:ppaxe, 0 av des laluy 
3 12 5. tar . ll laakuu 8 
arva coli. "= v5 hus Ovid: 


= Ste the note « on n vireſe Caftorea, we ver, 


0. 


Z Poets feign, that, in the golden age, 
"0 honey 
trees. 
136. "New 1. Je] is ne in 1 the Nane N 
to Tieren, 
which is no unclegant reading. 
1427. In medium quaerebant.] In 
medium ſignifies in common, Thus Se- 5 
neca ſpeaking of the golden age, ſays 
Cum in medio jacerent beneficia h 


. Et hs quercus fudabunt roſcida Ft 


« F layaque de viridi Aillabant ihe 


as Port, 3 in the fich Ee 


den age, 800 chat the oaks f ſhall ſweat 


ſweet, glutinous liquor on oak leaves, 
which might give the Poets room toi 


leaves abounded with honey. 


5 tally take the fire away, but only con- 
_ cealed it inthe veins of flints. Thus 
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| Before the reign of Jupiter, no Ante Jovem nulli ſubigebant arva coloni: I 25 


199 


. v 92 bx” Gan 


131.  Melaque decuf t folits.] The 


dropped — leaves of 
| hus Ovid: 


: OE: mella.“ £ 


logue, of the reſtoration of the gol- 
oney: 


© meſa,” 


It is no uncommon n thing to 6nd 1 


imagine, that, in the golden age, the 


Ignemque removit.] He did not to- 


Heſiod: Kevile d ig. 
132. Et Palſi n riuis currentia vim 


repreſſ t. K is feigned that 2 
we 
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5 5 Ut varias ul meditando extunderet artes _ experience might gradually 
1 ulatim, et ſulcis frumenti quaereret herbam: —_ ener ſake Nu 
t ſilicis venis abſtruſum excuderet ignem. 135 of corn in ſorrows that it 
unc alnos primum fluvii ſenſere cavatas : 2e ftrike the bidcen fire cut f 
avita tum ftellis numeros et nomina fecit, n 
13² rovers firſt feel the bollueved al- 
Pleiadas, we nee e Arcton. ders: then did the ſailor firf 
| give numbers and names to the 
_ how. the lia, the — and the — bear 7 9 8 
ic 
= N 0 2 2 8. 
The 
ame Nvere rivers of bulk 2nd wine in the 0 138. Pleiadas, 8 claramqut 8 
8 golden mw | Thus Ovid: OS  Lycaonis Ayrton. ] 13 his line ſeems | 
: 2-0 be an Imitation of Heſiod: . 
415 « Flumina jam nete jam flumina . 7 
: 6 * neCtaris ibant.“ „„ weh., oY bags LO 73 7: FE 5 
2 = "Qpiarcs. 1 | 
ver, 1 133: Ut. ] Iti is ef in the 8 
Pad in one of Dr Mead's ITS | Or of Homer 
The certainly right. 5 
age, Extunderet.] Pierius ſays it is ex- mies, 3 2 re, d, Ts ele 
$ of uderet in ſeveral antient manuſcripts: Q 
Wit in the Roman, the Medicean, and *Apurar Y, iv nal 1 dates enluan- _ 
Ether good copies, it is extunderet, ou reh. e 5 
ilide he King's, one of the Arundelian, 8 8 5 
Ind one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts The Pleiades are ben ſtars in the 
Ec-Wave excuderet: in the Bodleian it is neck of the bull, not in the tail, as 
gol Noderet. Extunderet is admitted by we find in Pliny, /:b. 2. cap. 41. « In 
weatſmoſt of the editors. 0 cauda tauri ſeptem, quas appella- _ 
: 135. Ur.] So 1 find it in the Cam- <« vere vergilias.” They are fabled 
ſcida ridge, and one of Dr Mead's manu- to have been the ſeven daughters of _ 
ſeripts. Pierius ſays it is ut in all Atlas, king of Mauritania, whence 
Pe ancient copies he had ſeen. Ser- they are called alſo by Virgil Atlan 
nd a'ius, Heinſius, ſome of the old printed tides. The Latin writers generally 
ves, editions, and Maſvicius read ut. In call them Vergiliae, from their riſing 
a tomoſt of the modern editions it is et. about the vernal equinox. Pleiades 
„the 136. Alnos.] The alder-tree de- is generally thought to be derived 
Nights in moiſt places, and on the from , to fail, becauſe their ri- 
t to- tanks of rivers. One of theſe trees ſing pointed out the time in thoſe days 
on · that was grown hollow with age, proper to adventure to fea, Others 
"husFalling into a river, may be imagined derive this name from a7aores, many, 
o have given the firſt hint towards becauſe they appear in a cluſter ; thus 
vindFPavigation, we find Manilius call them dus glo- 
here 137. Tum.) In the old Nurenberg merabile. The H: des are ſeven ſtars 
vere lition, it is dum, in the head of the bull. This name 


3 ia 


dogs diſcovered. And nau one 
| ſeeking the deep plates laſhes the 


aA nd another drags kis awet lines 3 in the ſea, 
| * n jews BEL ED 


—_— — — — —— 
— — — — 


“ minatae.” 


that letter. 
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Then a the taking of wild 


beafts in toyls, and the decerving 
 avith bird- lime, and the encom- 
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Tum laqueis captare feras, et fallere viſco 
Inventum, et magnos canibug circumdare faltus, x 

| Poffing of great foreſts with Atque alius latum funda jam verberat amnem, 
Alta petens; pelagoque alius trahit humida lina. 
Broad river with a caſting net, Tum ferri rigor, atque argutae lamina ſerrae; 

Then the — of fel vas invented, and the — 


NOTES. 


is derived from t vs, ” rain, tad - 
they ere thought to bring rain, at 

their riſing and ſetting. The old Ro- 1 

mans, thinking hyades to be derived e it is 7nventum ęſt. magnos. 

from 5s, 4 ſow, called theſe ſtars ſu- 

culae; as we are informed by Cicero: 
„ Ejus (Tauri) caput ftellis Ne - 

= ſum eſt oquentibus:. wo 


« * tare ſuerunt: 


: . « A pluendo: | be enim eſt plucre, ing the river is a beautiful deſcription 
Noſtri imperite ſuculas; quaſi a 
„ ſuibus eflent, non ab imbribus no- 
Pliny makes the ſame 
5 obſervation: 0 Quod noſtri a ſimili- 
tudine cognominis Graeci propter 
0 ſues impoſitum arbitrantes, impe- 
0 ritia appellavere ſuculas.“ 
mentions another etymology, that 
theſe ſtars repreſent the form of the 
Greek Letter T, and are therefore 
It is certain that the _ 
Rye principal ſtand in the ſhape of 
Calliſto, the i of 
Lycaon, was violated by Jupiter, 5 
and turned into a bear by Juno, Ju- 
piter afterwards tranſlated her into 
the conſtellation called by the Greeks 
"ApxTos, by the Romans Urſa major, 
See the 
_ Whole fable in the ſecond book of 


called Tad. 


and by us the Great Bear. 


Ovid's Metamorphoſis. 


139. Lagqueis.] - It is laqueo in one 


of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, 


Servius 


140. Inventum, et magnns. ] In one 
of the Arundelian manuſcripts, it i; 


inuentum: magnos. In one of Dr 


Canibus circumdare ſaltus. Thu 


8 we have | in the tenth Sogn; 


= # <a dio me ulla eetabant 


„ Prigora ee canibus circum: 
0 0 Haec Graeci ſtellas; _Hyadas vock 


7128 dare e Wh 
141.  Verberat « amnem. «3 Thi 20 
of the manner of Town. the caſts 


e 
142. Ala petens. 3 ford tells us 


| that ſome make the point after an- 
nem; and make alta petens to belong 


to the ſea-tiſhing. But in this caſe, | 


believe Virgil would hardly have put 


the gue after pelago: I believe the line 
would rather have run thus: 


66 Alta Petens 4005 pelago trait hu- 
'* mda ling. 


" Hhebds ling. FT; Ia Gerda obſerve 


that linum is often uſed for a net. Mr 
 B—fays ““ The ſea-fiſhing is finely 
painted; for in this buſineſs the 


lines are fo. long, by reaſon of the 
c depth of the water, that the Fiſh- 


* erman's employment ſeems to be 


ce nothing elſe but trahit humidalina.” 

Whether Virgil intends, by these 

words, to expreſs the ho oe ol 
| Ut ung 


4e 


be 


—— . — ein, lh at on = Ky © ty 


. 145 


EE 


lade of 


1 One 
It 15 


* Dr 


fthing with the lack, I ſhall not ven- 


ture to determ ine. 
144. Primi. © The King” 5 the 


Cambridge, and one of the. Arun- 
delian manuſcripts have primum: but 
prov s ſcems more ae Thus 7 


4——— — Tuque 0 cui prina fre- . 


„ menten 
4 F adi equum tells. 


1 


60 Prong 3 ferro mortales vertere 


s terram 
6 lnflicuit,” | | 


. 'E Nei is ks in «the 5 


Cambridge manuſcript: but this muſt 
be a miſtake; for findebant fiſſile lig- 
mon is by no means Worey of Vir- 


gil. 


145. Vicit. ] i moſt of the 4 
nuſeripts and printed editions it is 


Pierius ſays it is vicit in the 
grovs plentiſully in Italy, where the 


vincit, 
Roman manuſcript; and adds, that 


it is vincit in the Medicean copy; 
but that there is a mark under the n, 


which ſhews it is to be expunged. It is 


vicit in one of the Arundelian manu- 
(cripts: all the reſt which I have col- 


ated, have wincit. Heinſius, who 


made uſe of one of the beſt copies, | 


reads vicit. 
148. Arbuta.) Virgil uſes arlu- 


1 for the fruit in this place, In 


GEORG. LIB. BD] 


Nam primi « cuneis ſcindebant fiffile lignum. 
Tum variae venere artes: labor omnia vicit 
Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus egeſtas. 
prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 
Inftituit; cum jam glandes atque arbuta ſacrae 


| Virgil. 
tree is common enough in our gar- 
dens. 
appearance of a ſtrawberry, but is 


39 


fer in the rst ed clave the 
ſplitting wood wuith wedges, 


Then various arts were diſco- 
vered. Tnceſſant labour and ne- 
ceſfity preſſing in difficult affairs 
overcame all things, Ceres firſt 
taught mankind to plago the. 
ground, when maſt and arbutes 
began to fail in the ſacred wood, 


145 


-the Fend Gerti he uſes arbutus 

for the tree; and in the third, he 
makes arbutum to ſignify the tree. 
The Greek writers call the tree 4 
pos, and the fruit prpaluwaey, 
calls the fruit unedo. 
tators obſerve that Horace uſcs arbur | 
tus for the fruit: 5 | 


Pliny | 


The commen- 


« + Empatie ty tutum per n nemus arbor. 
00 ee 1 et thyma.” 


* But as Horace j joins lies wie thy- . 
ma, which cannot mean fruit, I ra- 
ther believe we are to underſtand that 


+ 


he meant the trees themſelves. 


cretius uſes arbuta for the fruit in two 
places; in one of which we find glan- 


des atque arbuta, as in this paſlage of 
'The arbute or ſtrawberry- 


The fruit has very much the 


larger, and has not the ſeeds on the 
outlide of the pulp, like that fruit. It 


meaner ſort of people ſrequently eat 


the fruit, which is but a very ſorry 
diet. Hence the Poets have ſuppoſed 


the people of the firſt age to have 


lived on acorns and e in the 
woods, beſore the Ufcoyer y of corn. 


Thus Lucretius: 


60 « Quod ſol, atque imbres dederant, 


quod terra crearat 


D 4 « Sponts 


mance, 


4 I 
and Dodona denied hw: ſuſte- 
Soon avas labour added 


to the corn: that noxious bl:ghts 


ſhould eat the falls, and that Eſſet robigo, 
.. "mos lazy thiſtle ſhould be dread- 
22 in the corn fields: = 


00 Sponte ſua, ſatis id placabat pecto- 
e donum, : 


© quercus 


4 Plerumque, et quae nunc hyberno 


„tempore cernis |. -- 
ge Arbuta phoeniceo heri matura co- 
N lore.“ | 


8 And Ovid: 


80 „legebant. 


5 Theophraſtus calls it zpvoi&n. Many 


modern writers take robigo to Gently - 
nut, which is a putrefaction of the 


Far, and converts it into a black pow- 
der. But Virgil mentions it as a 


diſeaſe of the ſtalk: ut mala culmos 
aft robigo; and Pliny tells us it is a 


. diſeaſe, not only of corn, but of 
vines: Caeleſte frugum vinearum- 


que malum, nullo minus noxium 
« eſt robigo:“ and the title of a 
chapter in Columella j is, Ne robigo vi- 


neam vexet, Varro alſo invokes the 


god Robigus, to keep the robigo from 
dred and ſeventy-1 ſix millions of ſeeds 


corrupting the corn and trees. Ro- 


te bigum ac Floram, quibus propitiis, . 


oh — robige frumenta, atque a 5 
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80 « tive florent.“ 
* Glandi? eras inter curabant pectora - 


blights. 
thereby to a coal; no ſtorm does ſo 
much damage, for that affects only 
ſome particular ſpots; but they lay 

60 Arbutevs foetus montanaque fraga - 


irjurious to the corn. 
| thiſtle not only ſends forth creeping 
roots, which ſpread every way, and 
fend up ſuckers on all ſides: but is 
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Deficerent ſylvae, et victum Dodona negaret. 
Mox et frumentis labor additus: ut mala culmos 1 50 
e borreret in arvis 


NOTES. 


1 corrumpit, neque non tempeſ. 
But ſmut is a dif- 
eaſe to which vines are not ſubject. 
Pliny informs us farther that robigs 


and carbunculus are the ſame: and 
his deſcription of the carburnculu; 


ſeems plainly enough to belong to 
He ſays the vines are burnt 


waſte whole countries: © In hoc 
© temporis intervallo res ſumma vi- 


A tium agitur, decretorio uvis ſidere 
5 149. 8 1 en ber. chat : 
nn ſeveral very ancient manuſcripts it 
is defuerant; but he thinks, not with- 
ut reaſon, that deficerent is better. 
. 1 See the note on 1 Chas- 
© annonae intulere caritatem. 
337. AN J: Phe blight is a 
diſeaſe, to which corn is very | ſubject: : 


« jllo, quod caniculam appellavimus, 


„Unde carbunculare dicuntur, ut 
quodam uredinis carbone exuſtae. 
Non comparantur huic malo, gran- 


„ dines rocellae, quaeque nunquam 
„ P! = A 


c grorum quippe mala ſunt illa: car- 


„ hunculus autem a parent late par 
'.cqentium2**-:: i. 7 


Segniſque 1 in arvis . 
Thillles are well known to be very 
Our common 


propagated alſo by a vaſt number of 
ſeeds, which, by means of their 


_ winged down; are carried to a conli- 
_ derable diſtance. 
calculated, that one thiſtle ſeed will 


Dr Woodward has 


produce at the firſt crop twenty-four 
thouſand, and conſequently five hun- 


at the ſecond crop. What particular 


ſpecies of thiſtle Virgil meant 1s not 
certain; 


Ca 


150 
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41 


Carduus: intereunt ſegetes : ſubit aſpera ws: I 285 the corn it Ihr is irt room 


OF a prickly wood 


NOTES. 


certain: en it it was the S 


. fitialis, or Saint Barnaby's thiſtle, 


which, according to Ray, is very fre- 


quent and troubleſome in the corn 
_£ Monſfpelii in ſatis 3 
In many vba he uſes it to ci 


felds in Italy. 
& nihil abundantius, nec minus fre- 
« quens in Italia, unde incremento 
« ſegetum aliquando officit, et meſ- 


« forem manus pedeſque vulnerat. 2 
The epithet ſegnis is generally inter- 
I have 
ventured to tranſlate it lazy, with Mr 
I believe Virgil called the 

thiſtle lazy, becauſe none but a lazy In the tenth, 
hubandman would ſuffer ſo perni- 


Ser- 5 ce Mille rapit Lola s acie  atqu bor. | 


preted inutilis, infoecundus: 


B=-, 


cious a weed to infeſt his corn. 


vius interprets horreret, abundaret, ut 
totum agrum impleret: I take it in this 
ty to appear terrible or 


And 


place to ſigni 


In the ninth, to the you of a lion: 5 


& « Exuvinns 


the terrible appearance of the ſpears 


of an army. In the ſeventh Aeneid = 
we find, 1 280 


„ ls Ke  Atraque late 


CO Ege ſtrietis Teges enfibus.” 


; 2 86 rentibus haſtis. . 1 


birrid, Virgil uſes it, in the eleventh © 


Aeneid, to expreſs a ig goed 8 enen OY: 


tus ſcales: 


6 Wi at hpi finuoſa volumina 


„ Verfat, 


Arrectiſque borret ſquamis, et abi. 


lat ore 
4 ' Arduus 1 inſurgens.” 


1 the ſame book he applies i it to the 


ſcales of a breaſt· plate: 


5 Jamque adeo Rutulum thoraca | in- : 


* dutus ahenis _ 
* Herrebat ſquamis.” 


rocks: 


—— = Tetricae horrentes rupes. 


In the ſeventh Aeneid he applies it to 


96 — — heren marte Latinos.” 


And in the twelfth, 


„ - StriQtiſque ſeges mucronibu | 
e borret - fr 5 


= Ferrea.“ 


Thus i it may be uſed with great pro- | 


priety to expreſs a thiſtle, which is 
ſo horribly armed all over with ſtrong i 


prickles. 
15 2. Intereunt ſegetes. ] This tran- 
ſition to the preſent tenſe is very beau- 
tiful, 
15 2. Lappae.] Tata ſeems to 


have been a general word, to expreſs 


ſuch things as ſtick to the garments 
of thoſe that paſs by. We. ule. bo | 
| _ e e 
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of have: ond caltrops : 
mongſt the ſhining corn 


NOTES. 


word tory in the PP manner: tho? 
what is properly ſo called is the head 
of the Bardana major, or Burdock. 


. Lappa of Pliny is certainly the 


e&Tapivn of Theophraſtus; for he has 
_ tranſlated the very words of this au- 
thor. The paſſage of Theophraſtus 


is at the beginning of the fourteenth 


chapter of the ſeventh book of his 


| Hiſtory of Plants: 14% Je ka To. 
5 Tept 7 h 1 N Toy ilaax io | 
| _ EVTEXSTAL Jig T T pot KvTHTE. Let 2 
$ Jucapaipe ro-, & 7620 yagey yWeTar 
Tow p 271 70 4 N 8 fois, dcs £ a D 


| o. dAA' TH S @ETT0/14)00. xa 


- CTeppoyorsv. GS af bo 1 780 


; Ee. g E ty arko! nat 


pl. The words of Pliny are “ No- 5 


l tabile et in Lappa quae adhaereſcit, 


4. quoniam in ipſa flos naſcitur, non 
0 evidens, ſed intus occultus, et intra 
e germinat, velut animalia quae 75 
e ine pariunt.” The aTapivn, of 

the Greeks is not our byrdoch, but a 
little herb, with a burry ſeed, which 
is very common in our bodges, and is 


called cleavers, clivers, or gooſe-graſs. 
Theophraſtus, in the eighth chapter of 
the ſame book, mentions dTativy a- 
mongſt thoſe herbs, which lie on the 

ground unleſs they are ſupported; 
Which agrees with the cleavers, but 
not with the burdock: "Evia d ep. 


= arayfirn, Kal d se * 6 xναν,ꝰs 
N Ne, Kal PANLKDS, Kel {aKpos. 49 
val oοννν Tadra ws £78 Y may 


ANN. Dioſcorides is fo particular 


in his deſcription of the 4T@pivy. that 
he leaves no room to doubt of it's 
1 ** 2 


ond 2 | Lappacque e interque nitentia culta_ 153 


being the es as ſays it has 
many ſmall, ſquare, rough branches, 
and leaves placed in whorls at the 
Joints, as in madder, The flowers 
are white : the ſeeds hard, white, 
round, hollow in the middle, like 
navel. The herb ſticks to one' 
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cloaths, and the ſhepherds make uſe 


of it to get hairs out of their milk: 
ATapivny ot fs LUTEA LK epTOY, u d\ 
| p@aN KapT, ou ds pom 
1 KEAST, 0: Je 1587. AA v 
| Þ41.pot, TETPAYOVU, TpaXEis. QUANG 
Ne EN Fiesta e: KUKAOTEp@s $þt 
ue, Jae TA Ts $puIpod avs. a 

In N⁰, . EP TRAnpov, Ae 
een v b EN llc @s ou 
eg. o N Ne PET] lac riot 
1 ba. g 42 h A ot a1. 
c Haves avril nN e 7 v ν,E“ͥM o 
apds EAN Tav i dur TpI%en, 


Pliny fays almoſt the ſame words con- 
cerning the aparine: * Aparinen ali- 


qui omphalocarpon, alii philan- 


* thropon vocant, ramoſam, hirſu- 
„tam, quinis ſeniſve in orbem circa 


„ ramos foliis per intervalla: ſemen 


* rotundum, durum, concayum, ſub- 


dulce. Naſcitur in frumentario 
I agro, aut hortis pratiſve, aſperitats 
5 c etiam veſtium tenaci.“ Hence 
it appears, either that Pliny has 


treated of the ſame plant, under 
| RANIKAVAG, u Od n re, v 


the different names of Lappa and 
Aparine; or elſe that he miſunder- 
ſtood Theophraſtus, and applied what 
he had ſaid of the aparine to the lap- 
pa. We find in the laſt quotation 


from Pliny, that the Aparine was 4 


weed amongſt their corn, fo that ba 
a 


153 


Et ſonitu terrebis aves, et ruris opaci 


P ĩ TSR | 

ches, 85 | NOTES. 

t the | Ne 

wen * the Lins of Virgit was our in our corn . The wilt oats are 
nite, Nc lavers. no leſs frequent in many places. 
ike i Pibuli.] The Tribulus or land They are not the common oats de- 

one's Caltrop is an herb with a prickly fruit, generated by growing wild; but a 
e ue which grows commonly in Italy, and quite different ſpecies: the chaff of 
nilk: other warm countries, It is the name them is hairy, and the ſeed is ſmall, 

ö iM:loof an inſtrument uſed in war, to like that of graſs, It was the gene: 
*o14Manmoy the horſe, This inſtrument ral opinion of the ancients that wheat 
And has pes Bonds, three ſpikes, whence and barley degenerated into theſe 
une Greek name pics is derived. weeds: but they are ſpecifically dif- 
er This fiction of the Poets, that Ju- ferent, and riſe from their own ſeeds, 
s. a. ¶ piter cauſed the earth to produce The word dominantur is very proper; 
uni theſe prickly weeds, ſeems to have for theſe weeds grow ſo tall, that they : 
s been borrowed from Moſes, We are overtop the corn. : 
rie told in the third chapter of Geneſis, 155. ud niſi et "lid; G.] 5 
' T4] that when God curſed the earth, he Here the Poet concludes with a par- 
* faid it ſhould bring forth Horns and ticular injunction to avoid the plagues 
4 thifiles, as it is in our tranſlation. The which he mentioned about the begin- i 
con- LXX have axar3as xai TpiCiazs. ning of this article. He mentions 
1 ali- The Hebrew words ſeem to ſignify the diligent harrowing, to deſtroy the 
ulan-W any prickly, troubleſome weeds: for weeds, becauſe ſuccory is injurious, 
me ſu-N p, which is rendered a thorn, is de- amaris intuba fibris ſt, Pierius 
circa rived from the verb Ih. which figni- ſays, that in the Medicean manu- 
emen hes to make uneaſy; and , which ſcript, inſtead of terram inſectabere 
ſub- z; rendered a thiſtle, or ple „e, Is raſtris, it is herbam inſectabere raſtris ; 
tary derived from TT freedom, becauſe the ſame reading is in the Bodleian 
ritateſ it grows freely i in uncultivated places. manuſcript. He ſays the birds are to 
. 154. Infelix helium, et fteriles do- be ſcared away, becauſe geeſe and 

has 


inder 
andi 
nder- 


yery line in his hith Eclogue: 


what * hordea ſulcis 

: lap" lnfelix lolium, et ſteriles domi- 
ation * nantur avenac.” 

Vas 4 . WP. 9280 8 
2 Lolium or Darnel is a common weed 
Nhe is a com Weed 


GEORG. LIB II 
Infelix 1 et ſteriles dominantur avenae. 
Quod niſi et aſſiduis terram inſectabere raſtris, 15 5 


Falce premes umbras, votiſque vocaveris imbrem: 


ninantur avenae.] Virgil has this 


„ Grandia 1 quibus mandavimus 


43. 
the unhappy darn, and the wild 
oats preuail. But unleſs o Pur 
ſue the ground diligently with 
. barrows, and make a noiſe to 
care the birds, and reſtrain the 
overſbading boughs with 2 
Alle, and call TO. the A with pra 72 : 


cranes are troubleſome: improbus an- 


ſer Strymomaeque grues officiunt. He 


adviſes to reſtrain the overſhading 
boughs, becauſe ſhade is hurtful to 
the corn, umbra nacet, 


huſbandman in mind of praying for 


He puts the 


ſhowers, becauſe they depend on the 


will of the gods. He had ſpoken be- 


foreof praying for ſcaſonable weather, 
—— Humida 


beavy timber of the crooked 


EY . cc Roboris Aeneas.” 


44 


large heap in vain, and relieve 
your hunger in the woods with 
ſhaking an ook, I muft alſo . 


fo the laborious buſbandmen : 
wit haut wvhich the corn can nei- 


t he firſt place the ſpare, ana the 


| 7 en po WS 


„ Hümida folltitia ia atque hyemes: crate 
nth ng, ſerenas 
525 e 


5 1358. Srerabis.]. * 18 e : 
in the Medicean manuſcript, accord- 
It is the ſame in the 


ing to Pierius. 
Bodleian manuſcript. 


159. Concuſſa. It is excuſſa in one 


5 of Dr Mead's manuſcripts. 


1060. Dicendum c.] Here the 8 
. poet begins to deſcribe the various in- 
ſtruments, with which a huſbandman : 
ancients to threſh their corn. 

a plank ſet with ſtones, or pieces of 
iron, with a weight laid upon it, and 


ought to be provided. 


- 


uſed alſo for any ſolid timber. Thus 


we find it, in the twelfth Aeneid, 
applied to the wood 9 a wid dlive- 


5 


_ © pa, aut pondere grandi, trahitur 
K.. F. orte Hoke Fauni fallis leafter 4a 
Wh 5 „ grana.“ 
ple, to threſp. Hence we may ſee 
why the firſt ſyllable of tribulum i 
long; but that of tribulus ſhort. ! 
mentioned, in the note on tribuli ver. 

153, that tribulus, the name of 3 
plant, and of an inſtrument uſed in 
war, is ſo called from it's having 7p#is 
Boas, three ſpikes. - 


1 „ maris 8 13 
4 Ute ſteterat — — — 


ce. Viribus haud ullis valuit diſcludere 


„ morſus 


: th this place I take it to mean the 


beam, or ſolid body of the plough. 


163. Tardaque E leuſinge matris 


w entia plauſtra.] This line beau- 
tifully "deſcribes the Now motion of 
the Cart. Ceres is called Eleriſ 
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alas, you ſoall bebold another's Heu magnum alterius fruſtra ſpectabis acervum; 
Concuſſaque famem in ſylvis ſolabere quercu. 
icendum et quae ſint duris agreſtibus arma: 16 
mention the arms which belong Queis ſine nec potuere ſeri nec ſurgere meſſes. 
omis, et inflexi primum grave robur aratri, 
ther be ſown, nor ſpring up. In Tardaque Eleuſinae matris volventia plauſtra, 
Tribulaque, traheaeque, et iniquo pondere raſtri: 


8 ploug b, and the ſlaw Fry carts 11 E * inian Ceres, S ans 5 1 e and os and d barrow 


mater from Ele e, an Athenian 
town, where Ceres was hoſpitably re- 
| ceived by Celeus, and in return, 
= taught his people the art of Huſban- 
dry. The Eleuſinians, in honour of 
this goddeſs, inſtituted the Eleuſinian 
feaſts, which were very famous. It 
was death to diſcloſe any of their 
myſteries. 
Rome, her ſtatue was carried about 
in a cart or waggon. 


tribula was an inſtrument uſed by the 


162. Robur.] Rubur i is the name 
of a particular fort of oak: but it is 


Varro has given us the deſcription of 


a... Sheet inſtances in Homer, I {hal 


NOTES. 


In the feaſts of Ceres at 


164. Tribula.] The tals or 


Tt was 


ſo was drawn over the corn by oxen. 


it: Id fit e tabula lapidibus, aut 
ce ferro aſperata, quo impoſito auri- 


5 jumentis junctis, ut diſcutiat e ſpica 
Tribulum is derived from 


Now the com- 
pounds of Tp#ts have the firſt ſyllable 
{hort; as Tpiæus, of which we have 


men- 


I EO RG 118. 1 


Virgea practerca Celei, viliſque ſupellex, 
Arbuteae crates, et myſtica vannus Iacchi: 
mnia quae multo ante memor proviſa repones, 


Pe digna manet divini gloria ruris. 


ontinuo in ſylvis magna vi flexa domatur 
in burim, et curvi formam accipit ulmus aratri. 170 
Huic a ſtirpe pedes temo protentus in octo, 
Binae aures, duplici — dentalia dorſo. 


l 


| unn, and Nana bs with a double backs _, 


NOTES. GR 


| ention aonly one, in | the twenty-firſt 
lad: CITES: 


- aypeCi 1 


It 
heir Hut the firſt ſyllable of les is Hawn 3 
es at Mot which we have an initance A _ 


ines after, 1 in the ſame Iliad: 


the e 

was 

s of Hobege. ] The $0” or r traha 
and Is a carriage without wheels. It was 


xen. 
n of 

aut 
auri- 
hitur 


ſpica ea res conficiatur, et ſi pauca juga 
from ſunt, adjicere tribulam et traham 
y ſee {olls, quae res utraque culmos eil 
im 18 ime comminuit.“ EE 

t. II Iniquo pondere raftri.] See the note 
ver. In ver. 95. 

of 165. Celei.] Celeus was the " SY 
ed in Witter of Triptolemus, whom Ceres 


| 7b 
com- 


nltructed in huſbandry. 


able Potcs on ver. 95 and 148. 
1 Mſtica vannus Jacchi.] The fan 


men⸗ 


b uty vi carri la- Thin" 2 5 


dr wider der, Pr neues. 


uſed to beat out the corn, as well as 
he tribulum. This appears from Co- 
Jumella: At fi competit, ut in area 
* teratur frumentum, nihil dubium 
delt, quin equis melius, quam bubus 


106. Arbuteae crates.] See the 


45 
1 6 5 add to theſe the mean offer furni- 
ture of Celeus, arbute burdles, 


aud the myſtic fan of Bacebus: 
all which you muſt carefully pro- 


vide long beforeband, i you have 


a due regard or divine buf- 


bandry, In the e firſt place 1. 7 
elm is forcibly bent in the woods 
into a plougb- tail, and receives 
the form of the crooked plou 57 8 
To the end of this are joine 
| beam eight feet in length, * | 


* 


4 


is an uit en aſed t to 4 the 


corn: thus Columella; Ipſae au- 
4 tem ſpicae melius fuſtibus ont we 
© tur, vanniſque expurgantur. 
called myſtica, becauſe it was uſed in 
the myſteries of Bacchus. 
was a name of Bacchus ſeldom made 
uſe of, but on folemn and lacred oc- 
;  cafions. 


169. n in 6 G4. Hs 5 N 


a the Poet gives us a deſcription of the 
plough, in which we find that the 


cuſtom was to bend an elm, as it 


grew, into the crooked form of the 


buris, or plough-tail, to which the 
beam, the earth-boards, and the 


| ſhare-beam were faſtened. 


171. Temo.| This is the beam, or 
pole, which goes between the oxen, 
and to which they are yoked. Heſiod 
calls! it 150Coevs, which is derived from 
ic, a maſt, and gods, an ox. He ſays 


: it is made either of bay or elm: 


. aden 45 waning duidreu 7 ice- 


Con ones. 


271. Ann] These muſt be che 


earth- boards, which being placed on 


each ſide of the ſhare- beam, ſerve to 
make the furrows wider, and the 
ridges higher. Palladius tells us $ that 


It is 


Tacchus 
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down beforeband for the yoke, 
end the tall beech, and the ſtaff, 
to turn the bottom o rhe carriage © 
| behind : | 


NOTES. 


: 5 ine Cats had earth TRY 4 
others not. 
« {1 plana regio permittit, aurita, 


J quibus poſſint contra ſtationes hu- 
6E moris by berni, ſata celſiore ſulco ; 
es SY 
Duplici dentalia 22 1 Dental ; 


85 Is the ſhare-beam, a piece of wood 


to which the ſhare is fixed. But why 
they are ſaid to have a double back 
ſieems not to be very clear. The com- 
mentators generally agree that by 
double is meant broad, and quote ſome 
authorities for this interpretation. 
Servius indeed tells us, that moſt of 
©" plough-ſhares i in Italy have a wing 
on each ſide; © cujus utrumque emi- 
e net latus: nam fere hujuſmodi ſunt 
omnes vomeres in Italia.“ On this 
account Virgil might have called the 
ſhare double, but why the board 


| ſhould be ſaid to have a double back, 


Il do not readily comprehend. A pal 


ſage | in Heſiod ſeems to be of ſome 
uſe in removing this difficulty. 


made this deſcription. 
Poet ſpeaking of the yune, which all 
interpret dentale, ſays it is faſtened to 
the plough-tail, and at the ſame time 
nailed to the | ; 


7 —— Sipery 92 yum, # 97 A7 2 zene, 3 

Eis bixov, ur bog Jui kleros 1 j v 
@pupar, 

TTpivayov, os yap Beoty 1 I vvpera- 

Tos & £54, 


p. VIRGILIT 


„ Aratra ſimplicia, vel 


5 No if we ſuppale the dentale ot 
ſhare- beam to have been made with 
two legs, one of which was faſtenet 
to the bottom of the tail, and the 
other nailed to the beam, which 
would make all three hold faſter to- 


gether: it will eafily appear, thu | 
Virgil means theſe two legs by his cl 
duplex dorſum. Heſiod ſpeaks of tus 


tail and ſhare-beam of one piece, and 
another, where they are joined. He 


neſs, that if one ſhould break the 
other. may be at hand. 


It is 

agreed on all hands, that Virgil had 
Heſiod's plough before him when he 

The Greek 


Stiva is the plough-ſtaff, which with 
us is generally fixed to the ſhare- 
88 beam, i in the ſame manner as the ba- 
ris, or tail, ſo that we have two tall 
or handles to our ploughs: but ſome- 
times it is a looſe ſtaff, with a hook 
at the end, with which the plough- 


MARONIS 


The light lime-tree alſo is cut Caeditur et tilia ante jugo levis, altaque fagus, Ft 


Stivaque, Jugs: currus a 6" mad nas imos : 


ER 45 Amal, lee, T Haden 


nas, a 
N ,] fear. Gerat mr 
Gabe. ſe 


ſorts of ploughs, one with the plough- 


adviſes to have both theſe in readi- 


aus 92 540 941 Gora, renek 

u c d ole, ? 

Au req cer, l nN. TON T7001 
 Awiov ros. „ 

28 refer 9 ant "oy * Pol 


Bo! Blot. 
17 3. Ale, A frroaque. 


man taken hold of the back part of 
the plough, to turn its The 


114.71 


c 
lor 


le ot lime and beech. Beſides gue and quae, 
with coming cloſe together offend the ear, 
teneiſ and I believe there is not another in- 
| the ſtance of their coming thus together, , 
vhich any where in Virgil, I believe in- 
r to- ſtead of firvagre we ought to read 
tha ae; which will make the ſenſe 
y hi Carer, and the verſe better: 
" two : 
ugh © Caeditur et tie ante jugo levis 
„ ANG * altaque fagus | 
Wt — Guns Currus a tergo torqueat | 
readi· © ' Imos.” 
« the 
BE The light lime-tree alſo is cut tdown 
= beforehand for the yoke, and the 
14410508 © tall beech for the ſtaff, to turn the 
I bottom of the carriage behind.” 
Te Bodleian manuſcript has Hin 
Ne currus. 
en Currus.] © I do not khow whe- 
ther any edition juſtifies the alte- 
ation I have made in this line, of 
agu. nt to curſus. The reaſon of 
1 with ＋ oro it is becauſe curſus is in- 
ſhare- igible, and explains the uſe of 
he bu -“ the handle, or plough-ſtaff; curſus 
o taib “ terqueat imos, the handle ſerves to 
1 kerp the plough up, which other- 
| hoo 


lough- 


art of 


The 


GEORG. LIE. I. 


Ft fu — focis eupler at robora fumus. 


47 
and tbe wood is bung up in cbim · 


175 nles, to be n * the * ; 


NOTES. 


The grammatical untitled of 
this paſſage does not ſeem very clear. 
Cacditur is made to agree with tia, 
agus, and ftiva, We may fay tilia 


carditur, and agus caeditur; but to 


ſay at the ſame time ſtiva caeditur 


ſeems to be abſurd: for this makes 
the ſtaff a tree, by coupling it with 


wiſe would run down too deep in 


' * this paſſage difficult to explain, 
© has left it quite out of his tranſla- 


long one. 
_ explorat, 


ce tion. All that the commentators 


have ſaid concerning evt; in 
© this place, is wy \ on pn 
Boe, 


N / 


The Poet is thought by ſome to 


mean a wheel plough, by the word ; 


currus, which is derived from curyo, 
to run; and Servius informs us, that, 


in VirgiPs country, the ploughs run 
upon wheels, we have whee-ploughs 
in many parts of England. 


175. Explorat. 1 The King 85 the 


e and one of the Arundelian 
manuſcripts, have exploret. 


printed editions have the fame read- 
ing. Pierius ſeems willing to admit 


. exphret : tho? at the ſame time he 
ſays it is explorat in the Roman ma- 
nuſcript, and in the very ancient ob- 
Heinſius and Ruaeus read 
It is the ſame in the other e 
Arundelian, the Cambridge, | and 5 


both Dr Mead's manuſcripts. 
I have here inſerted the fonre of 
a modern Italian plough, which ſeems 


to differ but little from that which 
Virgil has deſcribed. 


have no /t:va, diſtinct from the 5. 
71s; and it has a coulter, which Vir- 
gil does not mention. And indeed 


Pliny, who deſcribes the coulter, 
ſeems to ſpeak as if it was not in all 


ploughs. ** Vomerum plura genera. 
5 Culter vocatur, praedenſam, prius 


© quam proſcindatur, terram ſecans, 
futuriſque ſulcis veſtigia praeſcri- 
bens inciſuris, quas reſupinus in a- 


the ground. Mr Dryden finding 


& rando mordeat vomer.“ | 
After my notes on this "alfajs 

were printed, I bad the ver of a 
letter 


Servius, 


La Cerda, Schrevelius, and ſeveral 


It ſeems to 
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I can recite to you — precepts Tatum multa tibi veterum praecepta referre; 
NF the . ancients * | | Sans 


NO TES. 


1 b 7 TROY Sir Daniel W 
Bart. dated from Rome, July 27, 
1737, with a drawing and deſcription 

of the plough, which is now uſed a- 
bout Mantua and Venice. 

a plough uſed in many parts of Eng- 

land, which differs very little from 
: this; but yet, I believe, it will be no 

ſmall ſatisfaction to my readers, to 
find an exact account of the ver 
WM plough, now employed in ng 
| the lands in Virgil's own country. 

| The two timbers marked A are 
"each made of one piece of wood, 
and are faſtened together with three ; 
wooden pins at B. N 
2, C, are two tranverſe pieces of 5 
: wood. which ſerve to hold the han- 
Ales together at the back. . 

D is a piece of wood tend” to 

| the left handle, or Sint e at E, 

5 | and to the beam F. 


There is 


F is the beam, or Per tic, which 


Is faſtened to the leſt handle, at G. 

H is the plough-ſhare, into which 

: he Dentale, or ſhare- beam, ſcems to 
| be inſerted. 


Tis the coulter, being a piece of 


3 iron, ſquare in the body, Which is 
fixed in the beam, and bending in the 
lower part, and baving an edge, 5 5 
cut the weeds. _ 


ground, 
0. O are two pieces of wood faſ- 


tened to the pillow, which ſerve % 
7 keep the beam in the middle. 


P is the pole, or Timonzella, to 


5 which the oxen are yoked, and | 15 of 
no certain length. _ 


Q, R. with prickt lines is a fir 


plank, which is faſtened to D, and te 
the left handle. 
ſloping ſerves to turn up the earth, 
y and make the furrow wider. "Tha 
part therefore is the earth-board, o- 
auris, of Virgil, of which he fan 
there ſhould be two: 
plough there ſeems to be but one. 


This being placed 


but in this 


J do not queſtion, but that the 


| Mantuan plough was, in Vireil'sﬀ_ 


time, more ſimple than that here de. 


| ſcribed: but let us compare a little 
the Poet's deſcription with the figure 


now before us. Let the left handle 


A, A be ſuppoſed to be the Bari 
iz the right handle A, A to be the $7704, 
And A E, A B to be the two Denta- 
lia. Here then we ſee the crooked 
Buris, to form which an elm was 
bent as it grew. Near the bottom 
of this, hic a ftirpe, we ſee the pole 
is inſerted, which probably was con- 
tinued to the length of eight feet, 
and had the oxen yoked to it, with 
out the intervention of the Timun. 
ella. Thus the plough wanted the 
L zs an iron chain, fastened at one 
end to the plough-pillow, or Meſolo 
N; and, at the other, to the beam 
7 by an iron hammer M; the handle 
of which ſerves for a pin, and the 
more forward you place the hammer, 
the deeper the ſhare goes into the 


advantage of having the ſhare gl 


lighter or deeper, which may be a 
modern improvement. 
handles may very well be ſuppoſed to 
be meant by the double back, to 


The two 


which the two ſhare-beams are join. 
ed. Upon this ſuppoſition we muſt 


make ſome alteration in interpreting 
the two following verſes: 


( Hui 


Ve to 


la, to 


d is of 


ſtrong 
and to 
placed 
earth, 
This 
d, Or 
ſays 
| this 
e. 
t the 
rgil's 
e de- 
little 
1g ure 
andle 
Urs, 
tro, 
na- 
oked 
Was 
ttom 
pole 
con- 
feet, 
1th- 


— — 


S — 
—— 
In 


I 


— — — Ip —— —- 


— - N Ar 
8 IT Al wes 
3 a , 
— Fog 
—ĩ— 


B. Cole Sreelp. 
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GEORG. L IB. . 


Ni refugis, tenueſque piget cognoſcere curas. 
Area cum primis ingenti aequanda cylindro, _ 
Ft vertenda manu, et creta ſolidanda tenaci: 
Ne ſubeant herbae, neu pulvere victa fatiſcat. 


49 
unleſt you decline them, and are 


loth to be in formed of ſmall things, 
In the firſt place, the floor is to 


180 ſtone, and to be wrought with 
the band, and conſolidated with 


binding chalk: to 8 weeds PID growing up, and to * it from * asf J's and cbappinge 


NOTES. 


« Huic a firpe pedes temo protentus 
ein 0Cto; : 


« Binae aures, * aptantur den- 


+ BY; talia dorſo.“ 


Poe on ver. 174. 


erning the making of the floor. 


he n relating to the floor. 


178. Area.] Cato dircts the floor 


obe made in the following manner: 
g the earth ſmall, and ſprinkle it 
ell with lees of oil, that it may be 
vell ſoaked. Beat it to powder, and 


immer, 
nts will not be troubleſome, and 


17 + 
J 


„Aream ubi frumentum tera- 
tur ſic facito: Confodiatur minute 


terra, amurca bene conſpergatur, ut 
m- 


'combibat quam plurimum, 
minuito terram, et cylindro aut 
Payicula coaequato. Ubi coae- 


bon the Fetten of this a hea 
18 protended, eight feet in length: 
and two earth- boards, and ſhare- 
« heams Are fitted to the double 
* back,” The wheels were praba- 
ly fixed immediately to the beam, 
and ſhew the propriety of the word 
urrus, as is already obſerved. in the 


176. Paſſum mala 1151 S.] "Nie © 
he mention of the inſtruments of 
griculture, he gives inſtructions con- 

N 2 imis is the ſame with in Pprimis. 
eterum praecepta.] He means 

ato and Varro, who wrote before 
im; and from whom he has taken 


copies have cum & 


or ingenti. 85 
| Medicean, and molt of the ancient 


mooth it with a rolling ſtone or a 
When it is ſmooth, the 


Fen it rains it will not grow mud- 
pillar being uſed for a roller. 
© nio menſe area paranda eſt ad tri- 


« quata erit, neque ene Mole 


* uw erunt, et cum pluerit lutum 
« non erit.” Varro is more large 
in his deſcription of the floor; and 


mentions not only the ants, but mice 
and moles: * Areain eſſe oportet — : 
« ſolida terra pavitam, maxime ſi eſt 


6e argilla, ne aeſtu paeminoſa, in ri- 
<« mis ejus grana obliteſcant, et reci- 
c piant aquam, et oftia aperiant mu- 
e ribus ac formicis. Itaque amurca 


„ ſolent perfundere: ea enim herba- 
rum eſt inimica et formicarum: 


Wo et talparum venenum.” 
Cc um primis ingenti ade Some * 
imum, others tum 
Ffrimum. Aulus Gellius obſerves that 
prime crebrius eſt: cum prime ra- 5 
rin: traduCtumque ex eo eſt, quod 
ce cum primis dicebant, pro eo quod 
« eſt in primis.” Thoſe, who read 
primum, infert / either after primum : 
Pierius ſays that in the 


copies it is cum primis ingenti x oct 


da without /. 


_ Cylindro,. | The Cylinder ſeems to 


| have been a ſtone, not unlike that 
with which we roll our gardens. 


Palladius ſpeaks of a fragment of a 


cc Ju- 


« turam, cujus primo terra radatur, 
& deinde effoſſa leviter miſtis paleis, 
cc et amurca acquatur inſulſa. Quae 
* res a muribus et formicis ſrumenta 


E defendit. 


be ſmoothed wvith a buge rolling | 


50 


8 bopes : the little mouſe often bas 
built it's bouſe under the ground, 


Tum variae illudunt peſtes: ſaepe exiguus mus 
Sub terris poſuitque domos, atque horrea fecit: 


2 VIRGILI1 MARONIS 


Then waricus plagues mock your 


In 


and made it's granaries: or the Aut oculis capti fodere cubilia talpae: 


blind moles bawe digged their 
chambers: the toad alſo is found 
in hollow places, and other ver- 


Inventuſque cavis bufo, et quae plurima terrae 
Monſtra ferunt: populatque ingentem farris acervum 


min, which the earth produces Curculio, atque inopi metuens formica ſeneRae. 1861.“ 


in abundance: and the woeavel 
deſtroys the great beap of corn, 
— * 6 ant hs which i is ew f a _ old cee. 


8 deferidit.: Tue . eſt ro- 
tundo lapide, vel columnae quo- 
0 cunque fragmento, cujus e 


"8 poſſit ejus ſpatia ſolidare,”” 


Contemplator item, cum ſe nux plurima ſy] Ivis - 
re 
Obſerve 925 coben the walnut-tree A 
Fa * 
N 0 7 2 8. « 
1 opinion, when he ſays the molis. are "5 
blind: but it is certain that they have il © 
« eyes, tho' they are ſmall ones. «] 
186. Curculio.] rnd read Cu. 
: gulio: others Gurgulio = " 


N Illudunt.] Pierius ſays it is. 
N iadant in the Roman and ſeveral _ 
other ancient manuſcripts. One of 


Dr Mead's manuſcripts has :/ludant: 
it is the ſame in the editions of Hein- 
ſius and Paul Stephens. 

5 moſt of the editors admit iludunt. 


Fxiguus mus.] Quintilian juſtly - 
heroes that not only the diminiſhing | 


_ epithet, but the ending of the verſe 


: ſes the en of the animal: 


7.08 qui dixerat. . 


. „ in c ile mures ro- 


00 ſere Camilli. 
| « At Virgil miramur ud, . 


Saepe exiguus mis, 


Nam epitheton exiguus, aptum 
«© proprium effecit ne plus expectare- 
mus, et caſus ſingularis magis de- 
« cuit, et clauſula ipſa unius ſyIlabae | 


non uſitata, addit gratiam,” 
183. Oculis capti talpae.] The 
Poet ſpeaks Recording to che vulgar 


that the 7vx is ingrafted on the arbu- 
0 Inferitur vero ex foctu nucis arbu- 


: That this is to be W of the 
5 ee appears from Palladius: 


: Palladius could 100 mean the almond, n 


187. Contemplator, item c. 1 


this paſſage he ſhews the 3 

houohe may form a et of his . 
5 URS harveſt. «( 
Servius and 


Nu.] The commentators ſeem 


| to be unanimous in rendering nux the N. 
| almond-tree: 


but I cannot "Jdifcore 
upon what grounds. I believe nur 


has never been uſed, without ſome 
with one ſyllable, beautifully expref- 5 


epithet, to expreſs an almond' tre. 


hat it is uſed for a ꝛwaluut-tree, i 
plain from Ovid's 


« Riſmus et merito, nuper pottam : 


poem de Nuce, 
Virgil ſays i in the ſecond Georgick, 


Lu 


„ tus horrida.” 


W 
7 'p 
"8 Arbuteas frondes vaſtae nucis occu- 25 
- pat ne 9 
Pomaque ſub duplici cortice tuts . e 
N refert,” : : n 

P 


when he ſpoke of a great ſhade, which 
is very V applicable to the walnut. In 
another 


um 


80 


are 
ave 


4 
ur- 


In 
Man 


by 


eem 
the 
over 
nux 
ome 
Tree, 
e, 1s 
Vuce. 


rick, 
rbu- 


irbu⸗ 


f the 


NOTE 5: 


another place he has a chapter de 
Nuce Juglande, where he ſays ex- 


rely, that the walnut is ingrafted 
on the arbute: Inſeritur, ut ple- 
« rique aſſerunt, menſe Februario, 
We have nux but 
once more in all Virgil: i is in the 


ein Arbuto.” 


eighth — 


e citur uxor. 


So parge marite nuces; 5 ib 1 


8 e Oetam. 5 


3 b the lights, - 


60 opt and | nas the bridal . 

1 ke] it to fignify very TY or FS OY 

tifully: in which ſenſe it is to be un- 

derſtood in the following . of 
the ſecond SOS: | 


© mM. 
' Seatter thy nuts among the feram- 
_© bling boys: 


© Thine i 15 the night: and thine the : 


10 © nuptial Joys.” 


he ancient SO ER of throwing 
us amongſt the boys, at weddings, 


hat theſe nuts were walnuts: 


yell defended with a thick rind, and 


'Plitudine vindicaverunt, quae ceſ- 
ſere autoritati, nuces juglandes, 


minores univerſitate, eaedemque 
portione ampliores nucleo. 
non et honor his naturae peculiaris, 
gemino pro tectis operimento, pul- 
vinati Primum calycis, mox ligne! 


GEORG. LIB. I. 


Induet in lorem, et ramos curvabit olentes: 


well known, We learn from Pliny 
and 
hat they were uſed in the nuptial 
eremonies, becauſe the fruit is ſo 


Words auro multum abundauit-:. 


' woody ſhell: “ Ab his loin am- 


quanquam et ipſae nuptialium Feſ- 
cenniorum comites, multum pineis 


Nec- 


| 51 
foall put on it's bloom Plentifully 
Frog A branebet: 28 


„ putaminis. Quae each eas nup- 
<< tits fecit religioſas, tot modis foetu 
„munito, quod eſt veriſimilius, quam 


quia cadendo tripudium ſonumve | 


«© faciant. 
Plurima.] Servius interprets this 


word /onga, and thinks it is deſigned 
to expreſs the long ſhape of the al - 

| mond. Dr Trapp underſtands it to 
4 Mopſe novas incide faces: tibi du- : 5 


mean the tallneſs of the tree: 


« Obſerve 900 a} in woods the 


e almond tall 


* Blofſoms with flow'rs, and hands 


gd x ſmelling boughs.” 2 


＋＋—ᷓ— 7 the 4 argent i rivoe, zeriſque 
DRYDEN. 


c metalla. 


« Oftendit venis, atque a auro plurina 


86 * fluxit, oy 


Hers Ruaeus interprets the cheep laſt 
and 
Dr Trapp tranſlates theſe lines; 


n ſame bleſt region veins of "| 


ver ſhews, 


« Rivers of braſs; and flows in 8 


bs Fin gold.” bs 


f A few lines after v we e find 


<« Indicio eſt, tractu ſurgens oleaſter 
bs codem 
“ Plurimus.“ 


= 2 


Dr 


in the ⁊uoodi, and bend decunit se 
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Tf ut abounds in frut, you v 
bawve a like quantity of corn, 
and a great threfhing 207 ! 
teat, But it obourds with a 
luxuriant fade of leaves, in 
Vain ſpall your ftour threji) the 
corn, wwhich- abuunds ith no- 
bing bat chaff, I bawe feen 
ſame medicate their ſeeds tefere 


they ſow z and Neep them in ni- 


tre and 9 lee: . oul, 20 age a apt ad in the decrful ona If 


NO TES. 


| Dr T rape: « docs not trahliate 22 er 
; pluri IMUS 5 the wild olive zall, but 


66 «Thi is "the w 1 olives . when 
« hich they riſe 
5 On the ſame mould.“ 


1 leis May 3 is the ly cranfator, | 
Who has given blur ina the true ſenſe, 
©. dle paſtage v under our Conſidera- 

5 tion: 5 


0 Confider thou when n nut-trces e full 


> 8 bloom.“ . 


1888. 3 olentes. _ The 1 
mond. 


lib. 17. cap. 12. Jam quacdam 


*© umbrarum proprietas, Juglandium 
gravis et noxia, etiam capiti hu- 
© nano, omnibuſque juxta ſatis.“ 


And in 1. 23. cap. 8. he ſays, 


« Arborum ipſarum teliorumque vi- 
res in cerebrum penetrant.“ 


191. Eæuberat.] In one of the As. 
rund elian and one of Dr Mead's ma- 
nuſcripts, it is exſuperat. But this muſt. 


be an error of the tranteribers; for 
che fecond ſyllable 
| ſhort; as in the keond Acneid: 


Semina vidi cquidem multos medicare ferentes, . 


« Sanguinea ac « exuperant undas,” Ne 


aft er him La Cerda, interprets . 
ſjuuicguam fingues to be the ſame + 
nion prngues? 
the ſenſe in this place. 
i frequently occurs in Virgil: but ſel 
dom is uſed tor not. 


in exuperat is 


MARONIS 


Si ſuperant foetus, pariter frumenta ſequentur, 


Mag naque cum magno veniet tritura calore. 19: a f 
At ſi Juxuria foliorum exuberat umbra, _ 
Nequicquam pingues palea terct area culmos. beg 


Et nitro prius, et nigra perfundere amurca, 7 
on 

Grandior ut foetus ſiliquis fallacibus ellet. 105 . 
93 2 | 

0 

rat 


192. Mae 1 Servi, 2 and 


which I believe is nc: 
Nequicquai 


Sce the not: 


on ver. 403. | - 
| Palea. Some copies have pales | 
1 90 but palea is generally received. F 


193. Semina vidi equidem Ec. ] h 


this place he adds a precept relating e 
beans: that they ſhould be picks ] 
4 cvery year, and only the large 
| ſmell of che branches is more appli- 
cable to the walnut than to the al- 
Ihe very ſhade of the wal-⸗ 
nut was thought by the ancients to be 

injurious to the head. Pliny ſays in 


ſown; without which care all tt. 
artful. preparations made by ſort 
huſbandmen | is in vain. _ 

I have interpreted this palſi; # 
to relate to beans, on the author! 


of Pliny, who ſay s, © Virgilius n a 
tro ct amurca perfundi jubet / 1 


„ bam: tic etiam grandeſcere pſi 
% mittit,” 


194. Perſunder e. 1] Schrevelius read 


- , 3 10 
195. Siliquis fallacibus.] in. 

mention of pads ſhews that ti 1 

Poet ſpeaks of pulſe, The pods 2 


called deceitful, becauſe they ofis 
grow to a ſufficient ſize, wi 
upon examination they prove wm 
empty. 


197. / 


GEORG. LIB. x 


: quamvis igni exiguo properata maderent, - 
di lecta diu, et multo ſpectata labore 
8 tamen; ni vis humana quotannis 
Sic omnla ſatis 


. 
LI 
« > 


laxima quaeque manu legerct. 


| pejus ruere, ac retro ſublapſa ref-rri: 
= aliter, quam qui adverſo vix flumine lembum 
9 emigiis ſubigit; ft brachia forte remiſit, 
que iNum in praeceps prono rapit alveus amni. 
neterea tam ſunt Arcturi ſidera nobis, | 
oedorumque dies ſervandi, et lucidus anguis; 205 
am quibus in patriam ventoſa ber acquora veetis 


53 


Hed. tho? hy hive been mei- 
ſtened over a gentle fire to quicken 
them, and long tried, ard exa- 
e with much d yet 
bye I ſeen them depenerate, un- 
loſs a man picked out the largeſt. 
of them one by one every year. 
{bus every thing by fate dere- 
 nerates and runs backwards - 
Ju i as when any ore it rowing 
Witt difficulty againſt a flream, 
If be bappens 75 Haclen tis 
amt, immediately the tide dri, 
lim teadl.ng d ecun the river. Be- 
ices ⁊ue vu; he as much to obſerve 


the flars of Ar Turus, and the 


200 


if the __ 5 the gemi dragons ; as theſe, obo returning ben -wards through the flormy main, 


_werture in the Euxine | 
S Me- NOTES. „ Pt 
72 197. WV 1a eta 4 15 -Golumiells 6 hementifſim» eee ſays Pi. 
erde vidi ego lecta diu. One of Dr , terra marique per dies quinque:“ 
* lead's manuerapts has vidi lecla and in another place; © Arcturi ve— 
T lc. + 


„au. 
noi 200. Retro ſublat 
the ſecond Aencid: 


uleat 
| I Ex illo fluere a ac retro  fblepſu re- 
ng . 1 ferri 1 | : 

200 « 
AY wy Danaum.“ 
* 203. Atque.] Aus Gellius 1 
„res that atque is to be rendered fta- | 


ſom 


pro alio quoque adverbio dicitur, id 
eſt fatim, quod in his Virgilii ver- 
ſibus exiſtimatur obſcure et inſe 
quenter particula iſta poſita eſſe.“ 
204. Praeterea Sc.] In this paſ- 
ge the Poet inculcates the neceſſity 
|  cnderſtanding Aſtronomy: which 
: ſays is as uſeful to the tarmer, as 
the ſailor, 

204. Araturi.] Arcturus is a ſtar 
' the firſt magnitude in the ſign 


atlas 
hort 
1s n 
t | 
-p* 


ar, It's name is derived from 


*her is ſaid to be tempeſtuous 
dout the time of it's riſing : © ve- 


la ie. J Thus | 


| ſtars on the arm of 


= 
— . 


m in this paſſage: Et praeterea , 
Pallag 3 1 ” 1 „ %% A ef. 


K And Pliny 


© meminiſſe debernus. 


botes, near the tail of the Great- 


757, 4 bear, and sv, a fail. The 


ce ro fidvs non fer me fine procelloſa ; 
„ grandine emergit.“ bs 
205. Heedorum. Þ T he kids are two 
Auriga. They 
e coordi ing to Ara- 


5 tus: 


"Er $4 1 ut! 2 7% al 2 bac 
FATHER 


, 


47260041 Sonia 40.47% $4746 Av 


$1 4% e 


Up: van, 


5: Thad ww 0 4e Jak. 41. 


Io res: 


: © Ante omnia autem 
duo genera efie cacleſtis injuriae 
= num quod 
<6 tempeſtates vocamus, in quibus 
„ grandines, procellac, e aque ſi- 
milla intelliguntur: quae cum acci- 
« qerint vis major appellatur, Haec 
c ah horridis fideribus exeunt, ut ſae- 


© pius diximus, veluti ROW Ori- 
one, Hoeais.” 


Angwis. } The dragon is a northern 
conſtellation. See tue note on v. 244. 
E 3 207. Pon. 


54 
ea, and the 4550 
9 Abydos. 2 hen L 


fora 


leep equal, and now divide the 


1 Pontus, et oſtriferi fauces tentantur Abydi. 
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Exe 
has made the hours of the day and Libra dies ſomnique pares ubi fecerit horas, Ulg 
Et medium luci, umbris un dividit orbem Nec 


world aſi light and darkneſs, 


| 207. Pan This is commonly 
taken to mean the Helleſpont: 'buk 
that is to be underſtood by the 
ſtreights of Abydos, fauces Abydi, I 
take it to mean the black or Euxine 
5 ſea, which has the character of be- 
Ing very tempeſtuous. 


e Oftrife ri Ahydi. 5 Abydos is > SR. 
| ated on the Aſiatic fide of the Helle- 


ſpont. It was famous for oyſters: 
5 thus Ennius: N 


« Mures kunt Aeni, aſpera rea - 


e plurima Abdi. 
And Catullus: 5 


« Hunc lucum tibi dedico, conſecro- 


„ que, Priape, 


& Qua domus tua Lampfaci eſt, qua- : 


„5 que ſylva Priape. 


Nam te praecipue in ſuis urbibus 5 
8 « Eien quoque t Carl 


WO”. 7, En 
1 Helleſpontia,: cacterisgfrezfer croris.” 8 


208. Libra dies Sc. Som Vir- 


| Aſtronomy. 


The time, which he mentions ſor - 
| ſowing barley, is from the autumnal “ vero daturos illius dies poenas, G 


This 
perhaps may ſeem ſtrange to an En- 


cgquinox to the winter ſolſtice. 


gliſh reader: it being our cuſtom to 


ſo eit in the ſpring. But it is cer- 


tain that in warmer climates they 4 * Libra dies ſonnique pares ubi fac 


ſow it at the latter end of the year: 

whence it happens that their barley 
harveſt is conſiderably ſooner than 
their wheat harveſt, Thus we find 
in the book of Exodus, that the flax 
and the barley were deſtrozed by the 


NOTES. 


_ hail, becauls the barley was in th 
ear, and the flax was in ſeed, hy 
. the wheat and the rye eſcaped, b. 
_ cauſe they were not yet come up. 


: ego impenſa opera conquiſitis vet 
gl exemplifies his procept. relating to 


„ ſunt hace Marci Tullii: 


1 5 2 librum Virgilii ſe iner 


Dies.] Amongſt the ancient R 


| 2 
mans the genitive caſe of the fis 
declenſion ended in es: thus dies une 
the ſame with what we now writ KG 
diei. Sometimes it was written ne 
which all the editors receive in thy 
place. J have reſtored dies, on th 
authority of A. Gellius, who fa 


that thoſe, who ſaw Virgi''s ow 


manuſcript, affirmed, that it was vrt 


ten dies. Q. "nt BY in ſexto deciMHe 


e mo annali dies ſcripſit pro diei No 
8 « hoc verſu: | 


60 22 buli. dies ele | 


hl OM aelas. | 


<« lius in oratione, quam pro P. Seft 
fecit, dies ſcriphile, pro diet, qu 


e ribus libris pluſculis ita, ut Cacke 
« lius ait ſcriptum inveni. Ver 


Equi 


circa factum hercle eſt, ut facile 
* credam, qui ſcripſerunt idiog 


in quo ita ſcriptum eſt: 
rit horas: 

6c © jd elt, Libra dici ſemnigue.” 

209. Dividit.] So 1 find it in be 


the Arundelian manuſcript, and 


Heini U 
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Fxercete, viri, tauros; ſerite hordea campis, 
Uſque ſub extremum brumae intractabilis imbrem. 


55 
210 then work your bulects, ye phugb- 
men, ind foro barley in the fields, 
till about the laſt er of -— 
impracticable ewinter ſolſtice. 

1s alſo time to cover flax in * 


= yo and the Pry 90 "_— 


; Theſe directions of Pliny 404 Palla- 


dius ſeem by no means to agree with 


Virgil's extending the ſowing time to 


the Laſt ſhower of the ſolſtice. The 


autumnal equinox, in Virgil's time, 


was about the twenty-fourth of Sep- 


tember; and the winter ſolſtice about 


the twenty fifth of December. Hip- 


- parchus, according to Columella, 

places it on the ſeventeenth of De- 
ee and the Chaldeans on the 
| twenty-fourth, According to Pliny 
it was on the twenty-fifth: 


„ Bruma 


em: N Nec non et lini ſegetem, et Sen 2 1285 

: N Oo T E §. 

in th 

» by Heinſius, 450 fovaral of the old . 

„ b:Miions. Servius, and after him moſt 

p. Mof the editors read dividet. 

t R 210. Hordea.] Servius 2 

ff that Bavius and Maevius were 

. ray offended at Virgil, for uſing 
brrdea in the plural number: and ex- 

n 4 peſſed their reſentment in the k 

in th bowing verſe: e | 

«oh Þ 

0 ſa Hordea qui Bike. fupereſt ut t rritica = 

OW 8 dicat”. ” 

S WII! 795 

dec . it Jolla that the e 


lie! WMwhich thoſe ancient Criticks made 
to Virgil were * grammatical ca- 
intradſabilis, becauſe the cold, which 
comes at that ſeaſon, begins to pat a 


vis. 
fecen 


able to explain. 
ur Poet to mean that barley is to be 


nd the winter ſolſtice. © Virgilius 


exiiſ 
Feather: 
i fa eum, ne ſ{erito,” 
tober, and November; z but ſays it 1s 
lull late to ſow it in December: 
| Decembri menſe ſeruntur frumen- 
ta, triticum, far, hordeum, quam- 
vis hordei ſatio jam ſera 1 


211. Uſqu ue 8 extremum 1 
intractabilis imbrem.] Bruma cer- 
tainly means the winter ſolſtice: but 
what Virgil means by the laſt ſhower 
df it I muſt acknowledge myſelf un- 
Pliny underſtands 


own between the autumnal equinox | 


* triticum et far a vergiliarum occaſu 
. ſeri jubet, hordeum inter acqui- 
cle noctium autumni et brumam.” 


 Capricorni ab v111, Calend. Ja- 
bay nuaril fere.?? _ | 


The Poet calls the winter r ſolſtice = 


ſtop to the labours of the ploughman, 


That the cold begins to be ſevere at | 


that time, even in Italy, we have the 


teflimony of Luc retius: 


« Tandem 8 nives adfert, pi- 


E grumque rigorem 
« Reddit, Hyems ſequitur, crepitans 
bea dentibus Algus.“ | 


212. lay" Columella PN” Palla- : 


he ſame author tells us expreſsly dius agree with Virgil about the time 


that barley is to be ſown only in dry 
“ Hordeum, niſi fit fic- _ 
Palladius ſpeaks 


f lowing barley in September, Oc- 2 


of ſowing flax. Columella ſays it is 


from the firſt of October to the ſe- 


venth of December: ** Seritur a Ca- 


© lendis Octobris i in ortum Aquilae, 


« qui eft vii. Idus Decembris.“ 
Palladius ſays the time for ſowing of 
it is October: Hoc menſe lini ſe- 
« men ſcremus.” And again, under 
December, he ſays, %* Hoc etiam 


E 4 WED 


: T br He : 


ver. 78. 
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lar, t , 


ond immediately. to ie pur, Tempus 5 humo tegere, et jamdudum incumbere mf. 


tris, 
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NO TE. 


0 menſe adhuc lini ſemen few po- - 
c terit, uſque ad y11. Idus Decem- 
Pliny differs from all theſe 
writers, and ſays it is ſown in tlie 
ſpring:⸗ Vere linum, et avenam, 
K et papaver; and in another place, 
| « Vere ſatum aeſtate vellitur.“ The 
time of Og fax wich us is in 


March. 


; Cereals papaver. 4 1 bar ſpoken 
5 of poppies at large, in the note on 
Pliny ſpeaks of ſowing 
them in the ſpring, as we have ſeen 
in the preceding note. | 
agrees with Virgil: © Chacrephyl- 
lum, 1temque olus atriplicis, quod 
* Graeci vocant 4aTp42a&%r, Circa ca- 
< Jendas Octobris obrui oportet non 
118 frigidifimo loco. 
<< ſhevas hyemes habet, poſt Idus Fe- 
„ hruarias ſemine diflerenda ſunt, 


c ſuaque de ſede partienda. Papaver 


c et anethum eandem habent condi- 


o tionem ſationis, quam chaercphyl- 
< lum ctaTpdpatis.” 
the time of ſowing poppies is in Sep- 


tember: Nunc papaver ſeritur lo- 
cis ſiecis, et calidis: 1 et cum 


60 aliis oleribus ſeminari.“ 


Many are the reaſons 2Soned by 
the commentators for the epithet ce- 


reale being added to Papaver. Ser- 


vius aſſigns the following reaſons: 


either becauſe it is eaten like corn; 


or becauſe Ceres made uſe of pop- 
ples to forget her grief, and was 
thrown thereby into a ſlecp, when 
ſhe had watched a long time on 
account of the rage of Proſerpine; 
>r becauſe Mycon the Athenian, 


Columella 


Nam ſi regio 


Palladius ſays 


who was 1 | by Ceres, was 


transformed into a poppy z or be. 
cauſe it was ſprinkled upon bread. 


La Cerda quotes the authority of 


Fuſebius, in his third book de Prae- 


paratione Evangelica, that Ceres was 


accounted the inventreſs of Poppies, 


Ruaeus has the ſame quotation: but 


I fear he took it implicitly from La 
Cerda. 
had given us the words of Euſebius: 
for I cannot find any paſſage in that 
author, which agrees with what they 
have ſaid. 
„f Euſebius, a quotation from Por- 
phyry, where he ſays the ſtatues of 
Ceres are adorned with ears of corn, 


I wiſh theſe commentator; 


I find, in the third book 


and that poppies are added, as a ſym- 
bol of fruitfulneſs: 40 Kal KN 
m]a1To ppires du 70156 Say uot, ui 


norte T6 aipt duThv Tis moAUY 0V1%; 
o e νο. 


La Cerda gives anothe: 
reaſon: that Ceres relieved her hun- 
ger with poppies, as appears from the 
ſourth book of Ovid's Fafti. Mie 


are there told, that, when Celeus in- 


vited Ceres to refreſh herſelf in hi: 
cottage, his little boy was fick, ans 


could get no reſt; upon which Cod 


gathered ſome popies, to cure him, 


and taſted them herſelf unawares 
She declined eating with Celeus, and 


gave the poppies to the boy wii 


warm milk: 


C Dux comiti narrat, quam ſit {idi 
-: "Aus acger; 
Nec capiat ſomnos, invigilztq 
„ malis, 


40 [|!2 


« 


raf- 
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i nates,-- 


« Colligit agreſti lene papaver  hu- « 


0 Hou! legit; oblito fertur guſtaſſe : 


„ palato, 


00 * Longamque imprudens exoluiſſe 


. * JUNE. 


[6c Mox 5 nt. cle coa- 


e gula lacte, 


« Pomaque, e et in teneris aurea 


c mella favis. 
« Abſtinct alma Ceres, ſomnique} pa- 
“ pavera cauſas— 
66 „Pat tibi cum tepido lacte bi- 
0 benda puer. 


La Corda” quotes 1 . an- 


other reaſon: that poppies were ſown 
amongſt the corn, for the ſacrifices of 
Ceres. 
and alſo Turnebus, who obſerve that 
the ſtatues of that goddeſs are fre- 


- MW quently adorned with poppies. Laſt- 


ly, He quotes a reaſon aſſigned by 


Mancinellus, that there is a ſort of 


poppy called JvazxiTis, of which a 


wholeſome ſort of bread may be 


made. 


The reaſon aſſigned by Pro- 


bus; becauſe poppies are common 
amongſt the corn which is under the 
protection of Ceres, cannot be right; 
becauſe the poppy heads, which are 
ſo common on the ſtatues of Ceres, 


plainly belong to the cultivated fort, 


not to that which grows amongſt the 


corn. Ruaeus thinks the beſt reaſon 
ls becauſe it appears from Pliny, that 


Juently eaten by the ancients: © Vel 
' potius, quia papaveris candid; - 


GEORG. LIB. I. 


um ſicca tellure licet, dum nubila pendent. 


NOTES. 


lla ſoporiferum, parvos 1 initura pe- 


57 
cob the dry ground gives you 
leave, and the clouds yet — 


„ EP 
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© men toſtum in « ſecunda menſa cum 


« melle apud antiques dabatur, et pa- 
nis ruſtici cruſta eo inſpergebatur, 1 

juxta Plin. Iib. 19. 8. idque ad de- 

< licias et famem excitandam: unde 


c veſcum papaver, id eſt, edule dici- 


tur G. 4. 131.“ This indeed ſhews = 


why our Poet called the poppy veſ- 


cum papaver : but I think it does not 
ſeem to explain the epithet Cereale. 
T his is certain that poppies were con- 
ſecrated by the ancients to Ceres, and 
that moſt of her ſtatues are adorned , 
with them. 


213. Raftris.] 8⁰ I find itin the - 


| King s, the Bodleian, and both the _ 
: Arundelian manuſcripts, Pieriusfound _ 
the ſame reading in the Medicean, 
and ſeveral other ancient copies. Ser- 
vius, Heinſius, and moſt of the edi- 
tors read . 
Again he quotes Brodaeus, 


Virgil had already 
ſpoken of plowing the ground, and 


ſow'ing barley, flax, and poppics. lt 
is not probable therefore that he 
ſhould conclude with a repetition of 
plowing. But the ſenſe is very clear, 


if, according to theſe ancient manu- 


ſcripts, we underſtand him to ſpeak 


of harrowing. Mr. B — has tranſ- 


lated him in this ſenſe : 


cc Nor ſhould the e 3 labour 5 


ever end, 
« Whilſt dry the zlebe, whit clouds 2 


bas yet impend. 
Dr Trapp alſo in his note upon this 
paſſage, ſays raſtris is much better 


than aratris. 
the ſeeds of white poppies were ſre- 


214. ek ficca te th W dum 
nubila pendent. | Ruacus differs from 
the reſt of the commentators, in his 

| inter- 
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Spring is the time for ſmoing Vere fadis ſatio: tum te quoque, Medica, putre 21 


beam: and thee re 0 Medic 5 
the rotten | 


NOTES. 


| interpretation of this verſe. He 
thinks that the Poet does not mean, 
that this is to be done, before the 
rainy ſeaſon begins, but that thoſe 
days are to be choſen, which prove 
dry and fair. 


d vium, 


Plerique poſt Ser- 
interpretantur: 


«<< ren1 erunt.? 


| Several of the old oririted editions | 
. have jacet inſtead of lice. 
21215. Vere fabis ſatio.] 1 do not 
find any of the ancient writers of a- 
2 griculture to agree with Virgil, about 
the time of ſowing beans. 
ſays they are ſown about the latter 
end of October: Fabam optime , 


ſeri in vergiliarum occaſu.” Co- zerne of the French is the Ondbry- 


lumella ſays it is not right to ſow 


them after the winter ſolſtice; ; but 
that the worſt time of all is in the 
ſpring: © Poſt brumam parum recte 


$6 ſeritur, peſſime vere, quamvis fit 


s etiam trimeſtris faba, quae menſe 
Februario ſeratur; quinta parte 


* amplius, quam matura, ſed exiguas 


“e paleas, nec multam ſiliquam facit.“ 


Palladius ſays beans are ſown at the 
beginning of November: © In hujus 


Le principio fabam ſpargimus.“ Pliny 


| mentions their baing bn in 000. 
ber: © Seritur ante vergiliarum . 
e caſum, leguminum prima, ut an- 
* tecedat hyemem.” 
words, which follow immediatch 


antequam 
6 pluat, dum imber imminet, nec- 
dum venit pluvioſa tempeſtas. Ego 
t fie: quoties, in illa ipſa pluvioſa 
tempeſtate, terra erit paulo ſiccior, 
d et imber ſuſpenſus. Et vero poëta 
<« fationem illam affignat Autumno, 
. cujus ultima pars pluvioſa eſt : ean- 
e demque ſationem profert uſque fub 
d extremum brumae imbrem : 
tur jubet praeveniri tempeſtatem 

_ © imbriferam; ſed illius tempeſtatis fo Media, becauſe it was brough 
ess eligi dies qui ſicci magis ac ſe- 


non igi- 


Varro 


But Pliny 


ſhew that, in Virgil's own country, 
beans were ſown in the fpring 


< Virgilius eam per ver ſeri Jube, 
* circumpadanae Italiae ritu.” W. 
find by this paſſage, that thoſe, WII 


lived near the Po, did not always ſoy 


at the ſame time with the reſt « 
Italy. Hence it is no wonder, if w: 
do not always find an exact agree- 
ment between our Poet, and the 
other Latin writers. 


Medica.] This plant has irs name 


from that . into Greece, at th: 


time of the Perſian war, under Da. 
rius, according to Pliny: * Medic: 
d externa, etiam Graeciae, ut a Me. 


« dis advecta per bella Perſarum, 


quae Darius intulit.“ It is of lat 
years brought to us from France anc 
Switzerland, and ſown to good ac- 
vantage under the name of £ucern, 


Ray affirms, that the Lucern or Li. 


chis, known to us under the name a 
Saint-foin, or, as it is 3 
lic 


led, Cinguefoil: and that the 


is called by the French Saint-fon, 


Fein de Bourgogne, and grand 7 


Hence, he obſerves, appears the mi 


take of our ſeeds- men, and farmen, 


who ſow the Onobrychis, inſtead 0 
the Medica, under the name of Samt- 


Fein. But ] ſuſpect that learned au- 


thor was miſinformed, becauſe Tour- 


nefort has given Luſerne for the 
—— — rencl 


8 21; | 


Ody. 
n cc. 
It an- 
liny 
ateh, 
untry, 
Tring: 


jubet, 
We 
„ who 


S ſoy 
eſt 6 
if we 
gree. 


1 the 


name 
ought 
at the 
Da. 
edic: 
Me 
rum, 
F late 
e and 
ac- 


ſcern. 
; Li. 
0b 7j 
ne 0! 

cal- 
eic 
-fom, 


fun for that of Onobrychis. 
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aecipiunt ſulei; ; et milio venit annua cura; 


59 
clodi receive, 44 millet be | 
an anna care, | 


NOTES. 


French name of Ale and dae 


names by which our Engliſh Bota- 
niſts have called the Medica, are Bur- 
gundy Trefoil, and Medic, fodder. 
Ply ſays it is ſown in May: but 


Palladius ſays the ſeaſon is in April: 
« Aprili menſe in areis, quas ante, 
« ſicut diximus, praeparaſti, Medica 
be beſt manner 
of cultivating this uſeful plant in 
England is deſcribed at large by Mr 
Miller, in his Gardener's Dictionary, 1 


« ſerenda eſt.” 


under the article of /Aedica. 


Putres fulci. ] Putris ſignifies rot- 


* Vere novo, nine canis cum mon- 


„ tibus humor 


« Liquitur, et Zeyhyro putris ſe -gleba : 


86 * reſolvit.” 


Ia the forond Gooch it is cul to 


expreſs a looſe crumbling ſoil, ſuch 


5 we render the earth by plowing: 


Et cui putre Galen namgue hoc 


*. imitamur arando. 


Perhaps, vii may mean, in this 
place, a foil that has been well 


dunged. Columella ſays the ground 


muſt firſt be plowed in October, and 
ſuffered to rot all the winter, and 
unged in the ſpring: © Locum in 
© quo Medicam proximo vere ſatu- 
*rus es, proſcindito circa calendas 
A LRobris, et eum tota hyem e pu- 


"Ihe ; 


„ putris. 
to agree, that the ground was to be 


e parte runcari. 


« treſcere ſinito Poſtea circa Mar- 


tium menſem tertiato, et occato. — 
D Deindevetus ſtercus injicito. 290 


fris are the ſame: 
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dem pinguis ac 
And we find the ancients 


dunged, for ſowing Medick. Pliny 


ſays the ground muſt be well la- 
boured in autumn and dunged: So- 


„lum, in quo ſeratur, elapidatum 


purgatumque ſubigitur autumno: _ 


© mox aratum et occatum integitur L 


„ crate iterum et tertium, quinis die- : 
_ © bus interpoſitis, et fimo addito.” 
ten or crumbling. Thus we find, near 
the beginning of this Georgick, pu 
tris uſed to expreſs the melting or 
OEng: of the earth pens a thaw: = 
C xus eſt Medicam, de cujus natura, 

cum erit ſerenda, dicemus, iteran- 
_ © qus eſt, et, purgatis lapidibus, dili- 
© genter occandus. Et circa Mar- 
e tias Calendas, ſubacto ſicut in hor- 
« tis ſolo, formandae ſunt areae latae 

s pedibus decem, longae pedibus 


Palladius agrees with Pliny, except - 


with regard to the time of preparing 


the ground, which he ſays is in Fe- | 
bruary: „ Nunc ager, qui acceptu- 


« quinquaginta, ita ut eis aqua mini- 
* {tretur, et facile poſſint ex utraque 


cc quo ſtercore in Aprilem menſem 


„ reſerventur paratae.” With us a 
| looſe ſandy foil ſeems to agree very 


well with it. 

216. Milio venit annua cura.] This 
expreſſion of the annual care of mil- 
let is uſed by the Poet to ſhew that 


the Medick laſts many years, Pliny 
anta dos ejus 


ſays it laſts thirty: 
« eſt, cum uno ſatu am plius quam 
66 8 annis duret.“ Columella 
and Palladius ſay it laſts ten:“ Exi- 

6c mia, 


In 
another place he Jays ix rg and Pu- : 


Tunc injecto anti: 
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zoben the bright bull opent the 


gear with bis golden horns, 


1 mia, ſays Celle, eſt herba me- 


oy dica, quod cum ſemel ſeritur, de- 
cem annis durat.“ 
Palladius are,“ Quae ſemel ſeritur, 
decem anris permanet.“ Seneca, in 


1 for placing the time of ſowing 
3 Penn medick, and millet in the ſame 
ſeaſon, and fays he ſaw the farmers 
gathering beans, and ſowing millet 


his N | 


« ſime, diceretur, adfpexit; nec a- 
<« gricolas docere voluit, ſed legentes 
No delectare. Nam, ut omnia alia 


c transferam, hoc quod hodie mihi 
6 neceſle fuit reprchendere, aſeri- 5 


N bam: 


« Medica putres 
= 1 ſulci, et miliq « wentt ana 
Reg cura. 


—. 4 An uno tempore iſta nohenda ſink: 
* et anutriuſque verna fit ſatio, hinc 
« aeſtimes licet. Junius menſis eſt 

quo tibi ſcribo, jam proclivus in 


„ Julium. Eodem die vidi fabam 


But 


1 metentes, milium ſerentes.“ 


Virgil does not fay that beans and 
millet are ſown preciſely at the ſame 


time. He ſays that beans are ſown in 
the ſpring, that is in February or 
March: and that millet is fown 
when the ſun enters Taurus, that is, 
about the ſcyenteenth of April, and 


The words of 


c deum. 


warm and dry 
ſown in March: 
s regionibus panicum ſeremus, et mi- 
« lium;“ but that in cold and wet 


P. vIx1LII MAR ONIS 


Candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus annum 


NOTES. 


when the dog ſets, that is, about the 
end of the ſame month. This agrees 


with what other authors have faid, 


Pliny fays, millet is ſown before the 
_ riſing of the Pleiades, that is, accor- 
his eighty-fixth Epiſtle, reproves our 
_ of May: 
_ © genera per tempora ſatu diviſa, 
_ © Hyberna, quae circa vergiliarum 
b occaſum ſata terra per hyemem 
about the latter end of June. Hence 
he takes occaſion to obſerve, that 

Virgil does not confine himſelf to 
truth, but only endeavours to divert 
« Virgilius noſter non 
quid veriſſime, ſed quid decentiſ- 


ding to Columella, before the ſeventh 
Frumenti ipſius totidem 


* nutriuntur, ut triticum, far, hor- 
Aeſtiva, quae aeſtate ante 


bk vergiliarum exortum ſeruntur, ut 


„ milium.” Palladius fays that in 


countries, millet i; 
« Calidis et ficcis 


places it is ſown in May: „ Maio 
xs. menſe, locis frigidis, et bung 


Ge | pag ſeremus, et milium.” 


. Candidus auratis aperit cum 


| . 1 annum TJaurus.] By the bull's 
c 75 ere 3 fat 15 tune te 2 ; 


opening the year Virgil means thc 


ſun's entering into Taurus; which 


according to Columella, is on the ſe- 


O 


venteenth of April: + Decimo quir.- 


c to calendas Maias fol in Taurum 
<« tranſitum facit.“ 


April is ſaid to 
have it's name ah aperiends, whence 
the poet uſes the expreſſion aperire 
annum. Servius thinks this paſſage 


is not to be rendered the bull opens ths 
year with his golden horns, but the bull 


with golden horns opens the year; be- 
cauſe the bull does not rife with his 
horns, but with his back. La Cerca 
adheres to the former interpretation, 
and ſupports it with the authority of 
Manilius, who uſes an expreſſion 


ſomething ike it, of the bull's bear- 
ing 


40 


e 


10 
0 


6c 


cc 


6 


an F 8 


ing the "ay upon "Yi horns. 


6 Sed terrae tribuet partus: 
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aurus, et averſo cedens Canis occidit aſtro. = 
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and the dog 1 giving way to 
the backward rd figs va got 


NOTES 


This 
Pct ſpeaks alſo of that i s begin- 
ing the labours of the ploughman: 


what Virgil has ſaid, I ſhall ſet — 
the whole patlage: 5 


6 3 kanpleibe donavit rura 


c colonis: 5 
5 Pacatiſque labor yeniet, patientia 


tit aratris 


« Cola, jugumque ſuis poſcit cervi- 


0 cibus ipſe. 


Ille ſuis Phoebi portat cum e corni- ' 


ce bus orbem, 


60 Militiam indicit terris et te 


e rura. 


0 in veteres revocat cultus dux iple / 


Ton laboris, 1 


4 New Jacet in ſulcis ſolvitque| in pul- 


© -vere-pectus. ---.-- 


2 XETanos Curioſque tulit, facileſque * 


4 per arva 


* Tradidit, eque ſuo dictator venit 


:;.*0 aratro; 


« Laudis amor, tacitae mentes, et 


© corpora tarda 


„Mole valent, habitatque puer dab 


ftonte pupil.” 


aſtro.) Servius ſays ſome read aver- 
e, others rind 4 Pierius ſays it is 
adverſo in the Roman and Lombard 
manuſcripts : 
In the Medicean, he ſays, it is aver / 
mcedens, The King's, both Dr 
Mead's, and one of the Arundelian 


nuſcript have aver. 
has ver /o. 
the old editors read adverſo. 
ſius, Ruaeus, and many others prefer 
averſo. The commentatorsare greatly 
divided about the meaning of this 
paſſage. 
different ways: if we admit adverſe, 
it is to be rendered the dig with the 


ſummit. adverſe conſtellation, becauſe with the 


dog ariſes Sirius, 
injurious to mani - if we admit 
aver ſo, cum muſt be underſtood, and 
the ſenſe will be, when the dog giving 
place ſe ts with the backward fign, 
Leg is, the ſhip, which riſes back- 


this ſeems to have ſome relation to : 


| verſum aftrum. 


adhere to the firſt interpretation f 
Servius: 


„ trariumque mortalibus.“ 


aeg to Scrvius's ſecond inter- 
218. * redens - canic | occillit 


but averſo in others. 


are have . The other 
Arundelian, and the Cambridge ma- 


The Bodleian 
La Cerda and ſeveral of 


Fein- 
Servius interprets it two 


who is adverſe, or 


wards. Grimoaldus ſeems to under- 


ſtand it to mean that the dog is ob- 
ſcured by the ſun when he enters 


Taurus: Cum canis in ſcorpione 
© conſtitutus propter tauri ſolem te- 
nentis vicinitatem occulitur et ob- 

* ſ{curatur,” According to this in- 

terpretation, the ſun mult be the ad- 

La Cerda feems to 


© Cum canis heliace occi- 
« dit, qui habet aſtrum adverſum con- 


Ruacus, 


pretation, takes the ſhip to be the 
averſum aftrum: but inſtead of un- 
derſtanding cn, with Servius, he 
takes averſo aſtro to be the datiye 
caſe, governed of ceders, Thus the 
ſenſe will be the deg ſets, giving wh 
to the backward ſign, or ſhip. 
ther believe, that Virgil meant the 
2 bull 
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- @- « Tobeat n 


bull by the averſum es for that 


conſtellation i is known to riſe back- 


N wards. Thus Manilius: 


+ « Auerlus venit in caclum,” 


he had juſt mentioned, than the ſhip, 


Which he has not once named in the 
whole poem. een tranſlates this 


EL paſſage: 


e | 
0 The bull beats down the barriers 
FFF 
And Argos and the 3 forlake | 
FC the northern 8 8 i 


8 Mr B- — 8 -crandation | is 3 | 
1 with che ſenſe which 1 have propoſed: 


: « When ds 15 Ja the bull un- 


„ d bars the year ;---- 


« TE frightn'd flies the dog, and 


80 ſhuns the adverſe ſtar.” as 
: Dr Trapp has followed Ruzeus: 


— — —— . now with golden 
© horns 


« The ſhining bull unlocks the op n- 5 


ing year, 


1 And, ſetting, to the ſhip the dog 


2 gives way.” 


The ſun enters Taurus, according to 
Columella, on the ſeventeenth of A- 


pril, as I obſerved, at the beginning 
of this Note, According to the. ſame 


canis veſperi occultatur, ficicula 
* mane oritur : quinto calendas Af. 
> 600 4 Orion totus eee ter- 
5 A tio autem canis.” 
« When with this golden horns, i in 
5 triticum of the ancients was not our 
common or lammas wheat, but: 
bearded fort. 
ſignifies the beard, is often uſed by 
the Poets for ak; 
coo violent a figure to put the beard 
for corn, which has no beard at all. 
Cicero, in his Cato major, ſpeaking of 
the pleaſures of huſbandmen, gives 2 
beautiful deſcription. of the growti 
of corn, and mentions the beard as: 


 ** quidem non fructus modo, ſed etiam 

<< ipftus terrace vis, ac natura delec- 
see tat: quae cum gremio mollit ac 
ſubacto ſemen ſparſum accepit: 
; 6 primum occaecatum cohibet: ex 
quo occatio, quae hoc efficit, no- 
2 minata eſt: deinde tepefactum va- 


I ditatem: quae nixa fibris ſtirpium, 
e ſenſim adoleſcit, culmoque erect: 
geniculato, vaginis jam q 


„ merſerit, fundit frugem, ſpicae or- 
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Bur if you be the ground for At fi triticeam in meſſem, robuſtaque farra 


NOTES. 


author, the FR ſets with the ſun, or 


the laſt day of the ſame month 
 « Pridie calendas Maias canis ſe ve. 
.. 5 tpere-cclat.- 
_ cording to the Boeotians and Athe- 
| nians, it is on the twenty-ſixth of 
2 1 more natural to FEE that 
Virgil ſhould mean the bull, which 


Pliny ſays, that ac- 


April, but, according to the Af. 
rians, on the twenty-ninth : 3 


6. calendas Maii Boeotiae et Attica 


219. Triticeam in meſſem. ] 1 


Hence ariſta, which 


but it would be 


paliſade, to defend the grain: Me 


<< pore, et complexu ſuo, diffundit, 
et elicit herbeſcentem ex eo viri- 


uaſi pube- 
5 ſcens includitur, e quibus cum e- 


dine ſtructam, et contra avium 
| wr „ minorum 


xercebis humum, ſoliſque inſtabis ariſtis: 
Ante tibi Eoae Atlantides abſcondantur, 


, On 

ith: inorum morſum munitur vallo 
ve. ariſtarum.“ I ſhall add another, 
ac. of, that the triticum was bearded : 


preſented. on 


: ; bearded. 
= Farra. ] See the note on F, arra, 
er. 
AF His Ari 72 Ari N is the beard : 
der. r corn: Spica ea, quae mutilata 
T non eſt, in ordeo et tritico, tria ha- 
be det continentia, granum, glumam, 
dur ariſtam: et etiam 8 cum 
. bpica oritur vaginam. Granum 
nich. um quod eſt intimum ſolidum: 
A by * gluma, qui eſt folliculus ejus: ari- 
be ' ſta, quae, ut acus tenuis, longa 
_ 1+ eminet e gluma ; proinde ut grant 
All. theca fit gluma, apex ariſta, — 
hs Ariſta dicta quod areſcit prima.” 


arro de Re Ruft lib. 1. cap. 


48. 


\tlas had ſeven daughters by Pleione. 
| heir names, according to Aratus, 
re Alcyone, Merope, Celaeno, E- 


AeKTpPHITE, 


4 via Maia. 
ndit, 
viri- the note on ver. 1 138. 


t ſun riſing: 
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Uthe ſtatues and medals of Ceres, 
at ever I ſaw, have no other corn 
them than that which. 


paſſage of Virgil. 
Pleiades ſet on the thirty-firſt day af- 
ter the autumnal equinox, which hap- 
pens on the twenty-third of Septem- 


ber: wherefore the time of ſowing 
ctra, Sterope, Taygete, and Maia; 


221. Eoae Atlantides abſcondantur. J . 


Vabbyn, MeporuTe, Ken T, - 


al refer, A rl, Th 8. 


By the epithet Eeae, Virgil 3 | 
ot mean ſetting in the eaſt, as ſome 
we imagined, but in the morning, 
that is, when the 
kiades go down below our weſtern 


63, 
and for flrong ſpelt, and labour 
S409 * e let the. 
8 Pleiades ff be bidder, | 


NOTES. 


horizon, at the ſame time, that the 


ſun riſes above our eaſtern horizon, _ 
_ Hefiod, according to. Pliny, com- 
puted chis to be at the autumnal equi- 
nox: Thales, twenty-five days after, 
Anaximander twenty-nine, and Euc- 
temon forty-eight : 


& quinoCtium. autumni conficeretur, 


„Thales xxv die ab acquino&tio, 
— Anaximander xxix, Euctemon 5 
< 1 VIII.“ 


Columella, in the ſe- 
cond chapter of his eleventh book, 


ſays they begin to ſet at ſun- riſing, | 
on the 21ſt of October: 
d eimo Calendas Novembris ſolis ex. 7 
_ © ortu Vergiliae incipiunt occidere.” 
- In the eighth chapter of his ſecond 


AY Duode- 


book, he comments on this very 
He there ſays the 


wheat muſt be underſtood to be fix 
and forty-days from the ſetting of the 
Pleiades, which is before the twenty- 
fourth of October, to the time of 
the. winter ſolſtice. ** Abſconduntur 


e autem altero et trigeſimo die poſt 
autumnale aequinoctium, quod fere 
* conficitur nono calendas Octobris, 


* propter quod intelligi debet tritici 
ſatio dierum ſex, et quadraginta ab 
„ occaſu vergiliarum, qui fit ante 
diem nonam calendarum Novem- 
ce bris, ad brumae tempora.“ I be- 

| lieve 


Occaſum ma- 
d tutinum Vergiliarum Heſiodus, 
nam hujus quoque nomine extat 
„ Aſtrologia, tradidit fieri, cum ae- 


—p— - VIRGILII MARONIS 


Veve nflead of: ante diem nonam, we 
ſhould read ad diem nonam; for 
the ninth of the ealends of Novem- 


o brumale ſolſtitium, ſicut Chaldact 
< obſervant.” 


the winter flltice | is December the | 
Nr rec fipevai aer lorb 24% 


. According to Pliny 


twenty- fifth. 


222. Gneſtaque ardentis n ſtel- 
la coronae.] Gnoſus is a city of Crete, 
where Minos reigned, the father of 
Ariadne, who was carried away by 


Theſeus, and afterwards deſerted 
by him in the iſland of Naxos, 


and married her. 


this conſtellation is brighter than the 


eighth of October, and the whole 


conſtellation on the thirteenth or four-- 


teenth : ** Octavo Idus Octobris co- 
« ronae clara ſtella exoritur, — Ter- 
tio et pridie Idus Octobris corona 


NO TE 5 


e tota mane exoritur. Pliny 
us, that, according to Ca, the 


bright Rar riſes on the eighth of. Oc 
ber, which is the twenty-fourth' ; ©) 


October, is exactly one and thirty 
days after the time, which Columella 
fixes for the autumnal equinox : and 
from the twenty-fourth of October, 
there are juſt ſix and forty days to 
. the twenty-fourth of December, 
which he reckons to be the winter 
95 ſolſtice: «* Nono calendas Januarii 


the fifteenth; · Octavo Idus Oct 
5 Be; Cacfari fulgens in corona ſtel 
© oritur, = 


; brightneſs 6 of one of theſe ſtars, 


« At parte EX alia claro 22 Orbe 
Where Bacchus fell in love with her | 


At the celebration 
of their nuptials, all the gods made 
_ preſents to the bride; and Venus gave 

ber 2 crown, which Bacchus tran- 

flated into the heavens and made a 

conſtellation. One of the ſtars of 


Luce micans varia, nam ſtella vin 


| "Is. . Gnoſia deſertae fulgent monumer: 
_ reſt, and riſes before the whole con- 
ſtellation appears. Thus Columella 
reckons the bright ſtar to riſe on the 


Virgil means by that word the heli 


and let the Gui an Har of the Gnoſiaque ardentis decedat ſtella coronae, Bu 


NN A l Ke. Debita quam ſulcis committas ſemina, quamque 
rows, and before you baſten ro Invitae a anni ſpem credere terrace. 
truſt the bope of the year to the 

unwilling earth, | 


tober, and the whole conſtellation di 


— Idibus corona tota, | 
Aratus mentions the crown of Ag 


adne being 1 in the heayens b 


: Bacchus : | IT. 

'AvTov udutives £4 ener, 188 dyes nt 
| une TEE | | 
EF EE allrucc, emer ua ” 

Apiaqd une, 


A019 - | 
NG le- gl Se-. : 


Manilius has mentioned. the Caps 


.: > **: POTORR: - 


e citur una 

« Circulus in medio radians 5, qu 
e proxima fronte 25 

00 Candidaque ardenti Citinguir lu 
mina flamma 


. Fee 


I have bs 3 emerge, be 
cauſe the commentators agree, tha 


cal rifing of the crown; that is, whe! 
the conſtellation, which before har 
been obſcured by the wy gh 2 
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Maki ante occaſum Maiae coepere : fed ilos 


65 


" Many bave begun before tbe " 
22 y ave gu 
25 * 1 Maia : * b je 


NOTES. 


of the ſun, begins to depart from it, 


ſme doubt about this interpretation; 


ſetting of IM 
xe find: 


„ umbras: 


1 Georgick : 


| JR Emenſo cum jam aud. 
40 N 5 


* in i the fourth Grargick: 


perl 0 bat. 2 ; = 
| J Ls ts does 3 to 
Or 


1 Vt 


que Wiſing to be called emerſion, and the 


2 Won: Aut cnim adventu ſolis oc- 


men- 


runt ſe. merſum hoc melius 
quam exortum conſuetudo dixiſſet: 

et illud occultationem potius quam 
occaſum.” One of Dr Mead's ma- 
ſeripts has deſcendat inſtead of de- 


45 be- 
7 tha 
hel! 


wad dat, which is manifeſtly wrong. 
e myden however has ated it in 
lige het ſenſe; 

0 


nd to appear in the eaſtern horizon 
|Whefore ſun riſing. I muſt own J have 
. Mr B- 
cauſe Virgil never uſes decedere, 
when applied to the ſun, but for the 
In the firſt N 


Ar ct fol creſcent dicedens duplcat | 

Ob © nomy. 

bend downward, at the time Virgil 

© mentions, but riſes with the ſung _ 

and as the ſun's great light om e 

„ makes that ſtar imperceptible, this 
8 Virgil 8 poetically deſcribes by 


Te venicnte die, te decedente cane- 8 = 
185 But this learned ede, in his EY 
tranſlation of this very paſſage, has | 


, the Poet ſhould rather ſeem to 
nean the heliacal ſetting of the con- 
ellation, than the heliacal riſing of © 
Pliny would have the heliacal 
« And from the ſun retire the Gnoſ- +; 


liacal ſetting to be called occulta- 


cultantur ſtellae et conſpici deſi- 
nunt, aut juſdem abſceſſu W 


And the bright Gnofian diadem 


.6C downward bend,” 


has critietted- on this line 
of Dryden, and ſeems to underſtand 
the Poet to mean the heliacal ſetting 
of the crown: Mr Dryden in this 


place, and in many others here- 
_ « after, diſcovers his little knowledge _ 
« of the loweſt degree of Afﬀtro= 


 Ariadne's crown does not 


5 * Gn 22 eden. decedat Alla = | 


2 OM coronae. y 


repreſented the Foet as poking of 
the heliacal riling: | 


« Firſt let the ſiſters in the torn go 7 


„„ Jown, 


6c han crown.“ 


225. Ante occaſum Maiae.) Maia | : 
is one of the Pleiades: the Poet puts 
a part for the whole. He ſpeaks here 


againſt ſowing too early: and we are 
informed by Columella, that it was 
an old proverb amongſt the farmers, 
that an early ſowing often deceives 
our expectation, but ſeldom a late 
one: Vetus eſt agricolarum pro- 
— verbium, maturam ſationem ſaepe 


1 _« decipere 


Jou no — — PE 


avenis. 
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Xa ov is 7 ts Expectata ſeges vanis eluſit ariftis. . 24MM I: 
would ſexo tither tares, ef mean di vero viciamque ſeres, vilemque faſelum, 19 


 hidney-beans, and do not deſpiſe Nec Peluhacae curam aſpernaber e lentis; 


the care of the Egyptian lentil: Haud obſcura canons n mittet tibi ſigna Bootes. 


the ſetting of Bootes will give 


25 « decipere folere, feram nunquarn, 
“ quin mala fit.” 1 
226. Ariſtis.] Soo the notes on 
ver. 219 and 220. The King's, the 
Bodleian, one of the Arundelian, and 
both Dr Mead's manuſcripts have 
| The other Arundelian, and 
the Cambridge manuſcript have acer- 
vis. Pierius ſays the Roman manu- 
ſfſcript has illuſit ariſtis, and ſome 
others elufi it ariſtis. 
 @venis, as it is in the Medicean copy, 
| becauſe avena is a degeneracy of corn. 
 _ Heinſws reads ariſtis: which I take 
to be the true reading: becauſe I do 
nhiot find that any ancient writer bas 
aſcribed the growth of wild oats to 
the early ſowing of corn. 
vanis avenis, ſounds too like a jingle 
to agree with the ſtyle of Virgil. It 
muſt be confeſſed however, that there 
is a paſſage in Tibullus, ſomething 
like this, which ſeems to countenance 5 


the Feadung of dns 
« Neu ſepes eludat meſlom fallacibus 


"22 herbis. 


225. Vilem Ell. | The ew: 

beans are ſaid to have been very com 
mon among the Romans: and there- 

fore the Poet is thought to have given 
them the epithet of vile, mean, or 
He might uſe this epithet 
perhaps, becauſe they might be ſown 
in any fort of ſoil; as Pliny tells us. 


common. 


This author tells us alſo, that the Ro- 


mans cat the ſceds in the ſhells, as 


1 


ow do now: © . 
lorum cum ipſis e gran 
„ Serere eos qua velis terra licet a.“ 


Idibus O obris in calendas No «6 


But he prefers 


Beſides Ez mow a eh Fiperas aden 


5 kal lib s alle © vo Lan K 


EE @AAGY ee intooeras dugr 


The time of the 3 of Arcturus 
according to Columella, is on 
twenty- ninth of October: 
calendas Noyembris Arcturus vel 


with our Poet. As for vetanes: x 
tares, Columella mentions two tima 


NOTES. 


- Caſeo- nu 


„ - --: of 


428. Pelufia acae „ a " Prlgfin 2 


is a town of Egypt, which gives nam 
to one of the ſeven mouths of te 
Nile. He calls the Lentil Peluſun ib 
or Aegyptian, becauſe the belt ar: 
ſaid to grow in that country. wl 


Bootes.] This is a northern con- I. 


ſtellation, near the tail of the Greuel 
Bear. Arcturus, as has been already be 
obſerved, is a part of a conftell: fro 
. tion. = hus aaa | 8 


Fer 
Apneneünat: 757 Ty ape 211 
TY Gobi r us, 3 . y 
Ou Shams tr age ers; Up 270 
er 


0 E res | 


cov ng. 


& pere occidit,” Let us ſee now how 
far the other ancient writers age 


of ſowing them; the firſt for fodder 


about the time of the nn N N 
no 
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* 


220 Incipe, et ad medias ſementem extende pruinas; 230 Begin and extend your 


| Jdcirco « certis uneaſy! um pare rbem 


NOTES. 


nox, \the knot for land; ns: be As 


[nuary : © Viciae autem dune ſationes 
ani “ ſunt. Prima quam pabuli cauſa 
t (circa aequinoctium autumnale ſeri- 
No. mus, ſeptem modios ejus in unum 


ſuun 
ume ! ſerius jacimus, ſemini progeneran- 
* 41, do.” The firſt of theſe times is 


Irical ſetting of Arcturus: that is, 


be extended to the mid 


of January: Pridie nonas Januarii 
media hyems.“ 


* tur in ſemen, Secunda ſatio menſe 
Januario eſt : noviſſima Martio, 
tum ad frondem utiliſſima.“ The 
t of theſe times is the ſame with 


e deſigned to both the acro- 
cn and the cofm ical ſetting of Arc- 
nu. The coſmical ſetting, that 1s, 
l fotting at ſun- xiſing, of Arcturus 


« jugerum. Secunda quae ſex mo- 
% dos, menſe Januario, vel etiam 


about 2 month ſooner than the acro- 


when Arcturus ſets with the ſun. 
The ſecond time Virgil has expreſ- 
ſed, by adviſing the ſowing time to 
e of the 
froſt, The middle of winter, ac- © mus ſiſamum u ue 
cording to Columella, is on the fourth 
: they all agree that Nose is the 
Columella adds, that 
there is a ſecond ſeaſon in February: 


Sationes ejus duas ſervamus, alte- ve) 


- Pliny mentions time; o 
three ſeaſons : the firſt about the ſet- 
ting of Arcturus, when they are de- 
. for ſeed: the ſecond in Ja- 
: the third in March, for fod- 
er: « Sationis ejus tria tempora: 
circa occaſum Arcturi, ut Decem= 


* bri menſe paſcat, tune optime ſeri- 


t which: Virgil mentions. The 
| agrees with Columella. The 
I ſeems not to have been men- 
by the Poet: unleſs we may 
pelt that by the ſetting of Bootes, 


4 _ to the middle if th ee. 
Fier this purpoſe the 22 


governs the orb of the world 4 | 
vided: into rare perth, | 


thin 19 0150 in Mareh. | Palladivs 


follows Columella 5 for he mentions 
September as the firſt time of 'ſow- 
ing: “nunc viciae prima ſatio eſt; 


« & faeni graeci cum pabuli cauſa 


* ſeruntur:” and January; as the 
other time : 


© hoc menſe ultimo, col- 
« ligendi ſeminis cauſa, non pabuk 


A ſecandi, vicia ſeritur,” As for kid- 


ney beans, I think, Palladius alone has 


mentioned the time of ſowing them, 
- which he ſettles to be from the begin- 
ning to the middle ot October, which 
is about a fortnight ſooner than the 
time preſcribed by Virgil: “ Sere- 


Idus Ofto- 
6 bres, et faſelum.” As for Lentils 


C ram maturam per mediam femen- 


tim, ſeriorem alteram menſe Fe- 


« bruario.” Pliny's words are: Ex 


< Jeguminibus autem Novembri ſe- 


e runtur lens, et in Graecia piſum.“ 
Palladlus, under thg month of No- 


vember, ſays: Ly Nunc ſeritur prima - 


“ [enticula.” 
230.] After this bon, i in one of the 


Arundelian manuſcripts i is added, 
00 Tempus humo tegere, et „ > 


e incumbere aratris.” 


whichis arepetition of ver. 213. It 
1s obſervable, that this very manu- 
ſcript, in the proper place of this verſe, 


has raſtris inſtead of gratris. 
\ Bal s F In theſe lines the 


P vet; 


68 


N parts, thro twelve conflellations, 
Five zones go round the heawens, 
of which one it always 


Poet, having, in honour of agricul- 


ture, ſuppoſed the ſun to make his 


art, takes occaſion to deſcribe the five 


Zones, the Zodiack, the Northern 
Pole, and the Antipodes, in a moſt 


: beautiful and poetical manner. 


232. Mundi.) The commentators 
e are much divided about the interpre- 
ttation of this paſſage. T he moſt ge- celeritate, igintiquatuor hcrarut 
neral opinion is that mundi follows 


Aſtra; which makes the ſenſe to be 


this: the ſun governs the earth thro” 


B —— contends that mund: ſhould 


| follow $91; and ſo renders it the gol- 


. ginning of this book, clariſſima 


— mundi lumina regit orbem [fm] 
„ dimenſum certis partibus, per duo- 
Thus, according to 


e dens astra. 
Mr B — orbem ſignifies the cour ſe 


& it may relate either to orbem or 


= aſtra : rather to the latter.” I be- 


lieve we muſt read orbem mundi, and 


the heavens, We have thoſe words 
uſed i in this ſenſe i in Manilius: | 


10 —— . Nutic era Fa 


«KF rapit immenſum mundi revolu- : 


9 bilis orbem.“ | 


5 According to bin ancient bobs. 


the earth is placed in Fe centre of the 
9 1 
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Per duodena regit mundi Sol aureus aſtra. 
Quinque tenent caclum Zonae: qUAFUMAUNA coruſa 


NOTES. 


world; and the heavens turn round! 
fur once in four and twenty hours. Thu 
annual journey, for the ſake of that 
J orbis abſoluti globatam. elle, no. 
men in primis et conſenſus in e 
„ mortalium, orbein appellantiun, 


 Hanc ergo formam ejus, actern 
=. - irrequieto ambitu inenariab! 


_ © fpatio circumagi ſolis exortus 


55 « Nec de elementis video dubitar 
twelve couſtellotions of the world, Mr © quatuor ea eſſe. Ignium ſummur 
„ inde tot Rellarum collucentium | 


os oculos. 
den Sun of the world. Idcirco, ſays | 


"=. quam Graeci noſttique eodem V0 
ebe, ſol aureus mundi (as in the be- 


„ cabulo aëra appellant. 
"= hunc, et per cuncta rerum meal 
lem, toteque conſertum: hujus 1 


„ lurem. 
the ſun; according to the general 
opinion, it is the globe of the earth. 
Reuaeus places mundi after aſtra, in 


e inceſſu vocamus errantia, quum e 
his interpretation: Dr Trapp ſays, 


„ divs Sol fertur ampliſſima mag! 
<< tudine ac poteſtate: nec temporut 
© modo terrarumque, fed ſiderut 


underſtand it of the turning round of © etiam ipſorum caelique  re&i 


Lac planius mentem, hunc prine 


I pale naturae regimen ac nume 
"66 credere decet 17 <Jus aeſtim , 


This deſcription of the five Zones 


VN 


Pliny: Formam ejus in ſpecicn 


ſed et argumenta, rerum docent. 


occaſus haud dubium reliquere. 


Proximum ſpiritu 


V italen 


<« ſuſpenſam, cum quarto Aquarut 
* clemento, librari medio ſpatio tc 
.. Inter hanc cachumqu 
« eodem ſpiritu pendent, ceriis ci 
« creta ſpatiis, ſeptem ſidera, quae 


& rent nulla minus illis: eorum mt 


Hunc mundi eſſe totius animun 


cc tes. 0 
23 3. A tenent 3 Zondi 


thought to be taken from Eratt 
ſthenes. I ſhall ſet down his word 


und | 
Tha 
ecien 
„ m0 
in & 
flu, 
ent. 

term 
Trabi 
rarui 

us t 
. 
bitar 
mun 
IM | 
lritu 
N V0 
talen 
jeub 
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South Pole 
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Semper ſole rubens, et torrida ſemper ab! igni: 
| Quam circum extremae dextra laevaque trahuntur, 
| Cacrulea glacie concretae atque imbribus atris. 230 1% 


— 


F 69 
red with the bright fun, and al. 


ways plowing with fire : 
each fide of which to right as 


e others are drawn, fliff 


with blue ice and dark ſvowers, 


No TES. 


Las 1 find thee 1 Wee by Fulvius vr. | 


ſinus, and 1 Cerda. = 


175 "NN 60 2 rern ioel- 


Prat, 
* Io wav vou. neazbripes 
 KUGVO10.. 


| 1 90 wie Japapire, nal in a, 


dra epuIftts | | 
| [TorTellirn pray tolot, 2 10 ER 
fas UT euvTHv 4 
| 91. „ 
| TY Gai 1333 
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 FaApov. 
ner he terrid or r burning 2 zone lies 
ined between the two tropicks. 


11s was thought by the ancients to 
pe uninhabitable, becauſe of the ex- 


peat nations, It contains a great 
fart of Aſia, Africa, and South Ame- 
28 2 the two Inti or cold 


— 


Groenland, Sc. 
tic circle near the ſouth pole, no land 
has yet been diſcovered: tho” the 
great quantities of ice found there 
Kap durives aui Topie- land near the north, 
pole. Under the two temperate zones 
are contained thoſe parts of the globe, 


13 which lie between the tropicks, and 
LY! fe,. 41 7. boar, ere 


* J vo indregde 5770 mips 


part of Europe 
Relra- avaTioys o. fi lotet mM Th 


Mironyus Sipeds Ts xe] vsTlou r- 


chve heat; but later diſcoyeries have 
ben it to be inhabited by many 


zones lie thoſe parts of. the earth, 
which are included within the two 
polar circles, which are fo cold, being 
at a great diſtance from the fun, =. 
to be fcarce habitable. 
; ardtic circle, near the north pole, are 
contained Nova Zembla, Lapland, 
Within the antar- 


Within the 


make it probable that there is more 


polar circles. The temperate zone, 


| | between the arctic circle and the tro- 
0⁰ per o, d bores ar Wha 


pick of Cancer, contains the greateſt 
and Aſia; part of 
Africa, and almoſt all north America, 


That between the antartic circle and 
the tropick of Capricorn contains part 


| of fouth America, or the Antipodes, 
Art d GAGE tac warrizt 47 | 


234.] The old Nurenberg cd. : 
tion has / after gn. 
236. Caerulea] Pierius ſays it is 


> caeruleae, i in moſt of the ancient co- 
pies: and that it was cerulee in the 
Medicean copy, 

that part of the earth, which is con- or 


but had been altered 
to cerulca, One of the Arundelian 
manuſcripts has caeruleae. If this 
reading be admitted, we muſt. alter : 
the pony thus : : 


$6 Quam circum extremae, dextra 
laevaque trahuntur 
Caeruleae: glacie concretae atque 


So 


„ imbribus atris,” 


F. 3 


than the fouth 


one 


th Zodiack, 


3 


Beraten theſe and the middle 
two are gra anted to weak 
; mortals by the bounty. of the gods, 


the oblique courſe of the figns to 
turn Bo” As tbe quorld is ele- 
_ wated at Seythia and the Ri- 


the ſouth of Lybia, One pole 
aluayt appears above our heads; 


NOTES. 


gy Bo. YES Ape atque bride es | | 
5 muſt be underſtood as the cauſe, that 


theſe zones are blue. 
obſerves, that ſome manuſeripts have 


caeruleae et glacie; which reading, 
tho' he does not approve, yet he thinks 
it a confirmation of cgerulege. In the 


= b manuſeript it is caerulea er 


Tn 238. Aunere ade e indy, Vie 14 
1 1 per ambas, obliquus qua fe 7 no- 
80 I point this 
verſe with Heinſius: moſt of the 


rum verteret ordo.] 


editors have a comma, or a ſemicolon. 


after divim. Here the Poct deſcribes 


| ſpreading about five or ſix degrees on 
on each ſide of the Ecliptick line, 


and contains the twelve Conſtella- 
- hey are Aries, ; 


Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgs, 


tions or Signs. 


Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricer- 
as, Aquarius, Piſces, The Eclip- 


tick line cuts the Equincctial obli» © -- 


_ quely in two oppoſite points, whence *. 
the Poet calls the Zodiack obliguus 
Fignortm ordo, It traverſes the whole 


7 torrid Zone, but neither of the tem- 
perate Zones; ſo that per ambas muſt 


mean between, not thro' them. Thus 


preſently after, ſpeaking of the Dra- 
gon, he ſays it twines per duas Arc- 


#05: now that conſtellation cannot 
be fajd to tine thro' the two Bears, 


Pierius farther 


be in one of thoſe ſigns, when he 2 


which is a broad belt 


refer, | A 
A 3 A Uk l es, 5 406 a 
£KCopiaw, hs 
IA, 327 @KELY G10. 4e 77 p44? eu , 
: £90024 | | 
"APATOL A rex bet, 75 4 ani 
rats dba ul. 
The ancient this: wh the moſt 
n6rthetn part of the known world; 
being what we now call Muſcor), 


is an ancient name for Africa, th 


* tropick of Capricorn, 
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Has inter mediamque duae mortalibus aegris 
Munere conceſſae divim. Via ſecta per ambas, 
A path ir cut between them for Obliquus qua ſe ſignorum verteret ordo. ; 
Mundus ut ad Scythiam Riphaeaſque arduus arces 24 
Conſurgit, premitur Lybiae devexus in auſtros, 
Pl᷑baean bills, ſo it is depreſſed at Hic vertex ſemper nobis ſublimis; at illum _ 
Sub pedibus Styx atra videt, Welpe 1 
i but wy * ww S 9, , ny * ee . 18 under thetr gu. 555 ; 


Max! 
Circt 
Art 
Illic, 
dem 


2 
The 
but 1 1 The Zoll Ard 
15 the annual path of the fun, thy... 
each ſign of which he paſſes in abo * 
the ſpace of a month. He is fzid wil. 


pears in that part of the heaven 


Where thoſe ſtars c, of which " bn 
35 ſign! is compoſect. 


240. Mundus ut ad Seythiam 2 


a He ſpe aks here of the two poles o 
the world, He ſays 7 
js elevated, becauſe that only is vil-Wl .. 
ble in theſe parts of the earth: and 
for the ſame reaſon he ſpeaks of th: a 
| ſouth pole, as being depreſſed. Thek l 
lines ſeem to be an imitation of An-. 


the north pcl: 


tas: 


Kat pay mipaivue Is 1554 Sur 


and the Mufeovite Tartary. Lyba 
ſouthern part of which reaches to tis 
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Maximus hic flexu Geol elabitur Anguis | 
Circum, perque duas in morem flumims Arctos, 
Ar&tos Oceani metuentes aequore tingi. 
lic, ut perhibent, aut intempeſta filet nox 


Ender, et obtenta denſantur nocte nere 1 | 
| * 8 fill night. devells in eternal by ys and Eng: the gloomy a | 


7 r 
rs ans pole the vaſt D- 
gon teoines witb a winding 

245 N and after the manner of a 
river, beteveen the two Bears, 
tbe Brars that ftar to be dipped 


tbe ſouth pole, either, as 


NOTES. 


244. e 1 
Theſe lines allo are an imitation of 
Aus: 


lis NN d'} duporhgus, t on reli, 
a ref? „ 
LX41T #6 Pye dalla, Spdxar, Tip} | 
7 ahr L =, 


euorTar 
vel, Kvavtou aepuany pirate alta 
Volo. . . | | 


than beautiful. 
(dian manuſcripts has labitur. 
246. Arctos Occani metuentes ge- 


* marian or other, There is fuch a 


* 
1 ingle betwixt ocean; and tingui, 5 
11%, and the ſenſe, if any ſenſe at all 
i can be affixed to it, is ſo forced, 
* that it ſeems to me not in any wiſe i 

not MI to belong to the author of the 7 
na; Georgicks.“ For my part, I fee 
"1 8 to queſtion the authority 
n this verſe : nor is it left out in an) 
the WI Nanuſcript, or printed edition, that 
cht de ſeen, Virgil, no doubt, had in 

bs view am $ &fcription of che 
mul 


— 


«el 


Uopioe. "2 hy ape 0)  omreipns udrep3e 


ing, like a river, at the north pole, 
between the two Bears, is no leſs juſt 


One of the Arun- 


qure tingi.] ] beg leave, Jays . 
32, to ſuppoſe, that this line 
© cannot be of Virgil's writing, but - 
that it is ſlid into the text from 
* the marginal note of ſome Gram- 


adriherm e on thi ſhield f 
of Achilles; to which he bas more 
_ than once . 8 ct 


naeh- 95 daha, Th, md Te lu 


| pls. | 1 
"Apurov , 1 v. TEN trim 
uantiovo m, T2 : 
„Hr c ur FpapeTary nal afl. 
okebet. : 


Oi a Aulos a vans, oxtarote· | 


The Pheiada, Hyads, with the: wer- 5 


Nh eee of the Dragen ind 1 Ds 5 
And great Orion J more refulgeat 5 


e thern team; 


e eee, 


: «c To which, around the axle of the L 


= cc 


5 ſky, 
„The bear revolving, points his gol- 5 


„ den eye, 


0 Still ſhines exalted on th aetherial 


plain, 


6 Nor bathes his blazing forchead 1 


; * the main.“ 
| Mr Porz. 


One of che Arundelian manuſcrips 


has mergi tor 8 


247. Illic, ut ibent, ant intem- 
725 a filet nog”, Virgil alludes, in 
this paſſage, to that doctrine of Epi- 
curus, that the ſun might poſſibly re- 
vive and periſh every day, if Which 
opinion be admitted, there can be no 


Antipodes, nor can the ſun go to 


light another bemihere. This opi- I 
54 nion 


in the waters of the Ocean. At 1 


7 * 


to tem, and br. :rg: back the day : 
- and when the fun hf ing 
breathes on us 01th bt 14, pant ing 
. borjes, Ibere brigbt 9 1 LF 
"Pi the late Hier. FO 


genes Latrtius: Ey Tots ref! guotes 


6 j,,“ ei xo, dvaToAZs Lal 4¹— 
: C845 nx ioo * Jens Kal TAY MoMTGY 
cf, Kal a dual 3!1ig Jar 


Jo Fat nal nate CL. The rea- 
der cannot but obſerve how juſtly 


A other of the tranſlators : 


* till Ae.” 6 


trine: 


horizon. This is not inconſiſtent 


with the Epicurean philoſophy: for 


we ſee, in the preceding note, that 


mentions both opinions ; : 


5; -Mf At nox obruit ingenti caligine ter- 
„„ 


Aut ubi de longo curſu Sol extima : 


5 + Tamia vale: : torquet medios nox 
© Impulit, atque ſuos efayit langui- 


cach 


dus ignes 
« Concuſſos, i iter, gt Hbefactos abre 
«muito: | 


Aut quia ſub terras curſum con- 5 


vertere cogit ; 


« N is eadem, ſupra terras quae pertu- 
a orbem. | 


Noſque ubi primus equis oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Illic {era rubens accendit lumina Veſper. 


this interpretation. 


P. VIRGILIL MARONIS 


. or eh Aurra return from un Aut redit a nobis Aurora, diemque reducit: 


Ut 


NOTES. 


7 | nion nof enn is to he bound 5 in his 
epiſtle to P/ thocles, preſerved by Dio- 


And Jay may end, and tumble down the 


700%, 


_ Had e night th fowly up the ef 


Becauſe the ſun e now perfarn' 


his round, 


Ard reach'd wah weary 2 th 


bound 


utmoſt 


Of ) finite heav't n, he there puts out 
this verſe expreſſes the ſtill ſilence of 
the night. Mr B—— has been more 


careful to preſerve this Ye than 1 


the ray, 
iam d and blunted all the teding 
day. 


5 7 By bindring air, and thus the flame 
6 There, as they ſay, or reſts the at, 5 | 


decay. 5 
Or ele that conſtant force might mae * 


* mode 


Belem the earth, which whirh | t 
$49; "tet bot, a. 25 . 1 22 

Here he propoſes the contrary doc- 
that the ſun goes to light an- 
ber hemiſphere, when he leaves our 


1 round above, 24 
onna 


2 50. "Pp f oriens aſfloti 
anhelis.] Some interpret this of the 
morning; as if it referred to Auror, 


juſt mentioned: but the gender d 
Epicurus propoſes the other opinion, 
only as a poſſibility; and Lucretius 


primus is a ſufficient argument aguinſt 
I take Sol to be 
underitood ; as it muſt in the fifth 
Aeneid: where we have the ſame 


words, without any mention of Au 


Tora, | 


RL humida curſus, 3 


«Ft me ſaevus equis oriens aff It 


© anhelis,” 
2 25 I, Accendit lumina pes Vir 


gil is commonly underſtood to ſpeak 
here of lighting candles : becauſe Ve- 
Per, or the evening ; far, is the forg- 

e 


mT 
_ 


— 
— 


— — * 


— 
— 


1 

28 
20 + 
— 


P72 


Frunne 
ban id 
entre. 


To c 


vens, 
uſeful 
bandn 

Hit 
nuſcri! 


Ten 
27. op 
Pra 
raed, 
ut he 
rda 
eadin 
253 
es it 
uthor; 
| 256, 
num. 
pts. 
; 


repoſit 


le Ry] 


GEORG. LIB. 4.3 


inc tempeſtates dubio praediſcere caclo 
Poſſumus: hinc meſſiſque diem, tempuſque ſerendi; 
t quando infidum remis impellere marmor 
| Conveniat; quando armatas deducere n 25 5 
Aut tempeſtivam ſylvis evertere pinum. 
Nec fruſtra ſignorum obitus ſpeculumur et or tus, 
Tempor bulque parem diverſis quatuor annum. 


8 
V 
, 


Brunner of the night. This is ſo low 


cimax. Surely Virgil {till keeps 
mongſt the heavenly bodies, and as 
Feſper 1 is the firſt ſtar that appears, he 
deſcribes him poetically, as lighting 
up the reſt. 

s called Heſpe 


. 


25 2. Hinc eempeftate Se. * 1 
this beautiſul deſcription of the hea- 


rens, the Poet adds an account of the 


bandmen: 


nuſcripts has Hic. 


Tempeftates, 1 See the note on ver. 
27. 


dut he docs not approve of it. 


rda however has admitted this 
eading. 12425 


ies it is menſiſgue diem; but the beſt 
uthority ſeems to be for meſſis. 

256. Tempe 
num.] In feyeral of the old manu- 
pts and printed editions we find in 


vis; but the leaving out of the 


poſition is more conformable to 
e of our Poet. 


an idea, that I cannot think it ever 
catred into the mind of our Poet. 
To conclude ſo ſublime a piece of 
poetry with the mention of lighting 
candles, would be a wretched anti- 


and bears no ſort of reſemblace 98 K 


In other places this ſtar 


Hinc.] One of Dr Mead's 1 ma- 


253. Meſffque * ] Tn ves as 


72 
Hence we are able to florms 
in doubtful ab 1 find whe 


in the time of n 
n 1 cke faitbleſs — | 


. the armed fleets, or to. fell ebe 
Pine tree in the <vords in a | 
per ſeaſin ; nor it ie in wain that 
: 1 * the ſetting and riſing 


of the 6 2s, and the year divided equal! 4 irto Jour d: * Lee | 
NOTE s. Shri a0 1 


Dryden has tranſlated theſe weeds 
or when to fell the furzes, He muſt 


certainly have meant irre: for the 
; furxe, otherwiſe called gorjes and 1 
hin, is a prickly ſhrub, whic — _ 


commonly on our heathy g 


Firr or Pine. There is ſome pre- 


tence for tranſlating Pinus a Hrr, as 


Mr B—— has done: becauſe that 


tree which we commonly know un- 
der the name of the Scotch Fi rr MW 


really a ſpecies of Pine. = 
By tempeſirvam the Poet means che 5 


proper ſeaſon for felling timber. This 
uſefulneſs of this znowiedge to 3 95 . 


ſeaſon we are told by Cato is when 
the ſced is ripe: Robus, materies 
<« item pro ridica, ubi ſolſtitium fue- 


© rit ad hrumam ſemper tempeſtiva 
e eſt, Caetera materies quae ſemen 


© habet, cum ſemen maturum habet, 
Praediſcere.] Plerkus 6 it is 


raedicere in the Roman manuſcript, 
La 
Mop when | in woods to fell the 2 N 


« tum tempeſtiva eſt,” Dr Trapp 
has tranſlated tempeſtivam, Seaſoned. 


00 Jus: Pine.“ 


But I believe we never uſe that's epi- 


het for timber, which is not yet cut 
eftrvam ſyluvis evertere he 


down. 
257. Nec ruftra G.] Here the 
Poet urges ſtill farther the uſefulneſs 


of aſtronomical knowledge. He ob- 
ſerves, that many works are to b- 


performed by the huſnandman; the 


proper 


and the 


with cars; when to draw out 


winter 


7 


hender the Winter 3 
Ine the buſbandman at home, 


fare, wbb afterwards, bun 
dum in u berry, Then the plougb- 


Frigidus agricolam ſiquando continet imber, 


many 9 may be dens or d. Multa, forent quae mox caclo properanda ſereno, 20 
Maturare datur. 


e wodatber 15 fuir, would be Vomeris obtuſi dentem : cavat arbore lintres: 


* VIRGILII MARONIS 


Durum procudit arator 


5 0 Fees the 88 pe of the * ges; ; Hoch. Pe out NE trees: 


5 proper time for doing which de- 


. wag upon a knowiedgy of the ſea- 


259. "Frigidus aber.] The poet 
* not ſeem to mean that theſe 
works are to be done; when any ſud- „ ęreſſa plurimum verbi ſigniff 
<« eſt, et non jam quod non ſeg 
8 ſed quod feſtinatius fit id Heri 
ture dicitur, quando ea, quae 
iter ſui temporis modum props 
„ ſunt, immaturà verius dicanturg 


„ Jud vero Nigidianum rei at 


= den ſhower happens: but when the 


7 tragahilis imbrem. 


261. Maturare.] It is heyy op⸗ 
4 K. 6, to properare: maturare ſigni- 
Bes to do a thing at leiſure, in a pro- 
peer ſeaſon; but properare ſigniſies to 
do it in a hurry. Virgil's ſenſe there- 
fore in this place is, that the farmer 
has time to prepare theſe things in 
winter; but that if he ſhould neglet ** BegStws. Per quod monebat uta 

© rem agendam ſimul adhibereture 
year calls him out to work in the © 
5 eld, he will then be ſo buſy, that he 
cannot have time to do them as he 


| ought. . Aulus Gellius obſerves that 


this opportunity till the ſeaſon of the 


in his time the ſignification of mature 
vas corruptly uſed for haſtily : Ma- 


4% gidius homo in omnium bonarum 
$ artium diſciplinis egregius, 
s ture, inquit, 3 

ce reque ſerius e ſed medium quiddam 
et temporatum ęgſt. Bene atque pro- 


7 


5 prie Nigidius. Nam et in frugi 
bus et in pomis matura dicuntur 


ſeaſon comes on, which he 
had before expreſſed by brumae in- 


0 gantiſſime exprimebat, Nam 
set dicere in ſermonibus et {ribs 
* ijnepiſtolis ſolitum eſſe aiunt, 574 


guad meque citius oft 
6 eſt. 55 


« quae neque cruda et immitia fun 
© neque caduca et decocta, ſed ten 
pore ſuo adulta maturaque. 
„ niam autem id, quod non ſe 


Que 


te fiebat, mature A8 dicebatur, 


„ yerbi temperamentum divus A 1 
e guſtus duobus Graecis verbis Eh 


induſtriae celeritas et diligentiz 


50 tarditas, ex quibus duobus contr: 


riis fit maturitas. Virgilius qua 
* fiquis animum attendat, duo i 


e verba properare et maturare tun. 
quam plane contraria ſcitiſſime ſe 
< ture nunc ſignificat propere et citos, 
contra ipſius verbi ſententiam. A- 
* liud enim eſt mature quam quod 


4 e dicitur propere. Propterea P. Ni- 


v paravit in hiſce verſibus: Frigias 
„ agricolam, &c. elegantiflime th 
ce duo verba diviſit. Namque in pr: 


< paxatu rei ruſticae per tempeſtats 
I pluvias, quoniam otium eſt, mats 


rari poteſt: per ſerenas, quonian 
60 tempus inſtat, properari necelnd 


QI 


262. 3 lintres.] Mot 
of the commentators think lian 
means boats in this place; whid 

| 5 Welk 


« 


GEORG! EIn 1: 


, 2h 


NOTES. 


were lecke frokpall out of trees. 


ders, when he mentions the begin» 
ning of 3 


« Tunc aber erimum don ſenſere 
hos e. 1 


for boats. 


than boats. 


N marking the cattle was by burning 
wes them; as we find i in the third Gear 

ut a = | 

ww bs Pot partum cura in | vitae cradu- 5 

mee, <citur omnis: 

ntri- 


wot hag murunt. 

yy Numeros „ acer vis. i] 1 ak ; 
a 45 the Poet to mean numbring the ſacks 
or corn; perhaps in order to ſighify 


the quantity contained in each. For 
cannot underſtand how the heaps 
ot this paſſage ſays : 5 Sgcks, or if 
* uncertain whether her ſpeaks « of 


0 Barm, or of Gytzarles.” © 
0 Een li * Servius 


aut pecori ſignum, aut numetos impreflit acervis. 

xacuunt alii vallos, furcaſque bicornes, 
Atque Amerina parant lentae retinacula viti. 
Nunc facilis rubea texatur fein virga: 


Thus Virgil ſpeaks of holloweed al- 


But I believe navigation: was us far 0 
improved in Virgil's time, that the 
Romans made no uſe of hollow trees 
Therefore I rather think 
he meant troughs, which ſeem more 
immediately to concern the Farmer 1 


263. Pari fem ] The 1 way of 
alu n 


abundance. 
* Continuoque notas, et nomina gens e 
| | _ Colume 


of corn can be faid to be imprinted 
with numbers. Dr Trapp, in his note 


* you Hake Stacks. Acervis, Tis 
name of a ci 


corn threſb or ah de of mentioned by Horace: 


7 
er Marks bis cattle, or numbers 
— Seme ſbar pen flakes, 
Jcorberntd forks, and pre- 
26; r 


ECT covern 1 _— 
"GE; . | 


: interprets vallrthe banks and dliches 6 


which are made round vin 


Foſſas et muros de terra factos, wy 
'** glebis, qui hunt in circuitu cohor- | 
e tium et vinearum.” He takes xu 
cuunt to mean the cleaning of the 
ditches, and repairing of the banks. 
But this int 
greatly forced: and beſides it is no 
work for wet weather: nor 1 
ſible to be done within doors, which 1 
Virgil Flair W e 


erpretation ſeems to be 


nor is it poſ- 


« «F fee rio fi quando « e | 
5 tinet b | 7 


265. Amerina retinacula. ] Amerin 


is che name of 2 city in Italy where 


the beſt willows wete ſaid to grow in 
It is a ſort of willow 
with ſlender, red twigs, according to 
«© Nec refett cujus gene- 


a ris vimen ſeras, dum fit lentiſſi- 


mum: putant tamen tria eſſe ge- 


A nera praecipue ſalicis, Graecae, 
< Gallicae, Sabinae, quam plurimi 
„ vocant Amerinam. Graeca flavi 
„ colotis eſt, Gallica obſoleti purpu- 

rei, et tenuiſſimi viminis. Amerins 

« falix gracilem virgam, et rutilam 


cc gerit.”? - * 


virgs. Babi was the 
3 It 18 


2586. Rubea 


* Jade Rubs fel prrvenicaus.” ws 
Servius 


ow dhe light | 


mean the lakes „* 1 
: poles, which ſerve to prop the vines. 


lous or oſiers. 


75 | 


: Now paveb your corn with fire, 
nu grind it -vith ſtones, 


'buman laws permit ſome works 
"#4 be" done. No ftrifineſs ever 
"forbad:t drain the fields, to de- 
FO the corn with a — 


NOTES. 


5 e thinks that by Rubeo virga is 


: _ fuch twigs as grow about Ry- 


Indeed it ſeems natural for the 


2 to mention theſe two cities of 


Italy, Ameria and Rubi juſt together. 


Virgil is here ſpeaking of. 


4 et ſanguinei frutices, et betulae, et 


rylus.“ Mr B — is the only 


N : 


4 


86  baſket's round Fs 


. "Nunc torrete. Jeni 


the firſt Aeneid: 


13775 5 1 54 i 1181 
hs 


h ud — Frugeſque receptas 


Et torrere parant ſlammis, et ban. 


pi IL < gereſaxo,” Wo 
| ion 


— 22 


268. Quippe 5 7c.] Here the 
kyet enumerates ole” works which 


£233 PJ® 4 


P, VIRGILIL 


2 Nunc torrete igni fruges, nunc frangite ſaxo. 

206 on ſera days downs and % Quippe etiam teſtis quaedam exercere dicbus 
Fas et jura ſinunt. 

3 vetuit, 8 8 Renata ſepem, 


„„ Fe or 2 is called inducers: 
res. He 
ſpeaks. here not of baking, but of 
hing the corn, in order to grind . 
We have the N ene in 
8 verſe 106, and 113, of thi 
__ Georgick. Dr Trapp has juſtly tran- 
ſlated theſe words; * e 75 drain the a 
e . 52 K b M. 


MARONIS 


Rivos deducere nulla _ 
2 


are Fed t to 510 done on feſtival days 
269. Rives deducere.] Moſt-of the 
tranſlators have erred about this paſ. 


ſage. May tranſlates it, To dig a dite; 
+! ny * to a the meadows : Me 
Bat at the ſame time it muſt be con- B K 
felled, that Rubi is not any where, 
that I can find, celebrated for wil- 
I rather believe the 
Poet meant twigs of brambl:s, be- 
Cauſe the bramble, rubus, is mentioned 
by Pliny amongſt the bending twigs, 
which are fit for ſuch purpoſes as 
e Siqui- 
"6 Jam et geniſtae, et populi, et ulmi, 


2 

60 To TY the torrent « 0” er the wirt upo 
WEE os Pn 1 i 
5 for 


To fig Sacha, © or to et the a was 
was not allowed by the High- Priett MWhe 


to be done on holy days. But to dran {Wil 
and cleanſe ditches was lawful, as we Wie 
find in Columella : „ Feriis autem Ine 


; Y ritus majorum etiam illa permittit, W* 
gharundo fiſſa, et harundinum folia, 
aut in Liguria, et vitis ipſa, recifiſque | 
e aculeis Rubi alligant, et intorta co- 


& — Piſcinas, lacus, foſſas veteres ter- 


$6 gere, et purgare.“ And indeed the . 
true 3 of 7 rivos s deducere | 1s < "1 
> | drain: %%% 6 , 
who has followed this lit THe 2c be UF enero orion 0 
„ — —— Quique paludis 72 
5 Collectum humorem bibula deduct uſe 
"0 *. Now with: the bramble Weave. the . 


e fo 


6: © Deinde ſatis Auvium inducit rivo 
"8 qu ſaquentes.”” 


ö 


270. Segati 8 fh te 


1 differs from Virgil, in this 2 


particular: © Quanquam Pontifices 


»negenk ſegetem ſeriis ſepiri debere.” 
| 252, Balu 


GEORG. 


daepe Oleo tardi coſtas agitator aſelli 


| with oil or common fruit ; and 
70 Jlacuſum, aut atrae maſſam picis urbe reportat. 27 5 when be return from Fa, ery; 
ofa digs altos alio dedit ordine Luna brings back cvith bim an indented 
elices operum. Quintam fuge : pallidus Orcus, | 22 a a 3 prom. gy : 
fumenideſque ſatac: tum partu terra nefandco 4 in different degrees boy 2 
. NC. umque Iapetumque creat, ſaevumque Typhota, wa Bone Sib SY 4 
2 L that day: then did the earth wich a berrid labour bring forth Coeus and 4 952 8 and fore Yaoi 
Y "HOTEL. RT ORD DR | 
272. Bees gregem fluvio interprets a ſtone cut with teeth, fol ; 
 Mnrſore /alubri.] Columella obſerves, a hand-mill to grind. corn. The 
{14 Noon this paſſage, that it was unlaw- King's and the Bodleian manuſcript, „ 
a to waſh the ſheep on holy days, and ſome of the old "OT editions = 
for the ſake of the wool: but that it have incuſſum. 45 = 
ind Nvas allowed to waſh them, to cure 276. Ipſa dies &c. ] Now the Poet 1 
ett dem of their diſeaſes. Hence Vir- gives an account of thoſe days, which 
an Nel mentions the wholſome river, to were reckoned dart and N by 7 
we bew that he meant it by way of the Ancients. _ 8 
en Nnedicine: * Vetant quoque lana- 277. Quintam fare] The fifth 
tit. rum cauſa lavari oves, nifi propter day is ſet down as unlucky, by He- 
ter- medicinam. Virgilius, quod liceat ; hoe: a 
the , feriis flumine abluere gregem, 3 TRIER 255 
C praccepit, et idcirco adjecit, fiuvoro Thkurras d itaxies Satire? 5 456 
nverſare ſelubri. Sunt enim vitia, al 74 xi divat. | 
* quorum cauſa pecus utile fit la- E. T4,u7]y yeg eden erde, du 
Care.“ Balantum gregem is here PrToneuews 8 
cet Mud for ſheep, with great propriety : "Of ney Hit Toy" Ei 7d TH 
br it is obſervable that ſheep make a rug roic. 
great bleating, when they are waſhed, _ 95 
5 274. Vilibus pomis.] Vilis ſignifies | 5 Tun.], One of Dr Meads 
N anmon, mean, or cheap. Pomum is manuſcripts has cum. 
voſ- Nuſed by the Ancients not only for ah 279. Coeumgue, Tojetwonifite creat, | 
Mis, but for all eſculent fruits. Fruit ſacvumque Typhota. ] Theſe are ſaid - 
_ {5 uſed by Botaniſts to ſignify the alſo by Heſiod, to be the ſons of the 
this eds of any plant, with their cover- earth, Virgil imitates the Greek 
ran- ing: but in common acceptation it Poet in mentiening Coeus and Tape- 5 
the ¶ : rees exactly with what the Ancients tus without any epithet. - an: 
rant by Pomum. See my Firſt Lec- Spa pa 
em] {Wie of 4 Courſe of Botany, page I9, Kiſh T2, reh, 85 reirloa OY 1 
this 20, 21, "wer Te: 
_ nh incuſum.] This Servius eee 2603 Je ne 
re. | 


Infdias avibus moliri, ineunders vepres, 
plantumque gregem fluvio merſare ſalubri. 


ilibus aut onerat pomis; lapidemque revertens 


L1B LY 1 77 
to lay ſnares for birds, fo fire 
127 and 7 47 the 2 | 


flock in the wholeſome "river, 
The driver alſo of the" flows 
paced aſt often loads bis ribs | 


But 


. In . — — Rage © hr — — > p : 
— name — — — — — TRI — 8 —— — —— os — en — ng > 2 
1 —— — — — — — —ñ—U— — * * = — — _ 
—— woes — - = — 


78 P. VIRGILIL MARONIS 


L the bretbres mba conſpired Et conjuratos caclura reſcindere fratres. 
ſunt conati imponere Pelio oſſam 
Pelion, and to ell the. ſhady Scilicet, atque Oſſae frondoſum involvere Olympuy 

mpus upon 25 1 OY Gig Tex pater extructos _— tulmine Montes. 


roy beauen. Thrice truly. aid 
45 — to lay Offa upon Ter 


xpiter ſcatter the beaped 
mountains wars bis A 
N 0 2 E 8. 
But he beſtows the epithet of ſarvus Kat 0 K „kerbueccar 2 ien 


on T'yphoeus : and indeed Heſiod 
gives a terrible N Na of this Si- | 
ant. 
. Te iow conati imponere Pe- : 
» Offam.] The fable of the war of 
tthe giants againſt the gods is well 
| known. Homer mentions this heap- 
ing up of mountains on mountains, 
but 1 he Auen from y in Fong 


Ae, aur e Oooh 


misses cle i eee alba. &4* 


736 ein · 


4  Heav'd « on ; Olympus t tott” ring C Of. 5 
es 7 
_ On Offa Pelion nods with all his 


Mr Pore, 


wood. 45 


| Oha ende the Gtteſt * the 
foundation, being the biggeſt of the 
three mountains. 


of the Sublime, and obſerves 


ants immediately adds that they had 


almoſt effected what they deſigned: 


Kal vd x Feri 


But, with 


all due ſubmiſſion to that excellent 
Critick, I think the ſublimity of this 
paſſage is rather diminiſhed than aug- 
mented by the following line; 


* ec They would ! have brownhe to ab 


arrived to their full ſtrength 
Surely what idea ſoever this gives d 
the ſtrength of the giants, it dim. 
niſhes the power of Jupiter and the 
reſt of the gods, who with ſo mu 
difficulty ſubdued a few boys, ut 

5 15 had not yet arrived to their ful 
. Oc ν in ouch wpacas 51. 

eee Homer, by ſaying that the 
giants made this attempt three time 
before they could be ſubdued. The 
huabour of the giants in heaping 
mountain upon mountain is ver 
beautifully exprefied i in the numben 
of this verſe: | 


111 is impoſible to ) read it ; without 


Longinus brings ph, 


| theſe verſes of Hamer, as an inflance 
that 
che Poet, not content with barely 
mentioning this attempt of the gi- 


dejecit in the Roman manuſcript. 
The ſame 


4 Dr Mead's  rmanuſcripts. 


* 


Aut Atho, 3 ann. 
Dei“ 


2% 


Th0P 10 v0. 


< what they deſigned, if they hat 


ſtrength. Virgil has enlarged the 


66 « Ter hank; conati | inponere 2 
VCC 


283. Digeeie.] pierus fags i it ö 


reading is in the Cam. 
bridge, the Arundelian, and one of 


4 


8 


© Ceraunia telo 
But 


puny 


mountains. Digjectt ſeems more pro- 
er in this place, to expreſs the ſcat- 
ing aſunder of theſe mountains. 


ym Olympus: 


s dr To) O. 


wiel lat this violence was committed at 
file time of the war between the 
1 the dels and the giants. 

: the il 284. Septima poft 4 F "His: 
tima ius mentions three different inter- 
Th: MWrctations of theſe words: 1. the ſe- 


enteen is lucky: 2. the ſeventh is 
ucky, but not fo Jucky as the tenth: 


erenth doubled, whic 
e tenth, This laſt is ſo forced an 
nterpretation, that I cannot be per- 


ing ſo obſcure. 
e confeſſed that Heſiod has ſet down 


$cattle : 


. No 70 erg, 
{90% 1 T% pA, | xa Naias 
Alke _— 

U x dab Kefir, xa Topies 
TeAgtpyals _ N 3 
view, * Nite ele. Fg —— „ 
eh pres 

ſecond: interpretat on 


of W. agree 


tima poſt decimam felix et ponere vitem, 


t prenſos domitare boves, et licia telae ' 
dere: nona fugae melior, contraria furtis. 


ut there he. | is kin 7 ſingle is 


ind we find, in Strabo, that Offa 
25 really thought to have been torn 


for any part of huſbandry. 
the firſt interpretation, becauſe it 
5 ſcems the moſt plain. 


the fourteenth is lucky, that is the . 
which comes after 


aded that Virgil could mean any 
It muſt however 


e fourteenth ay. as lucky for tam- | 


the Lombard manufcript. 


79 
ee eo lm | 
29 the wing, and to tan on, and 
5 to begin. te wpeave; The ninth 
Tz ON ER oy | 
LEED 


NOTES. 


b generll received; and indeed 
od ſays the ſeventh and the WO 


. oy are both Ps 


| nrg, zn, rerpd⸗ 76, a 2 (un, 


5 leto/ flap. 0 


Tr 4 g ν¾,n.le! N 
qua vero (72 v KeAou> 
17 Titre) cal Tir Occay eee oh 5 


ID 
night give the Poets room to feign 


and 


"Fob mY au one, aur. . LE 


But hex no white fays that the 8 : 


is inferior to the tenth ; nor does he 


mention either of them as fortunate _ 


Heſiod allows | 
it alſo to be one of the lucky an; 


Mg K iCDopdry Anphrepse lt a 


di 


E u ,“ x er 


_ fawn | 
Bap. Herli Te rell: Deane: 
ii a od pe, 


Niia 70 S n, 74 7 abliue a 


wo noc! . 


E.. ] One of the A runden ma- 


- nuſcripts has eſt. Pierius fays it is eff 


in the Lombard manuſcript, but it is 
altered from et with 20 fe 


rent hand. 
Fitem. ] Pierius fays it is vites in 
It is the 


e in the King's _ both Dr 


m 
. — bn and in ſeveral 


5 printed 


I prefer | 


Alte by thelight of a winter fire, 
and point torches with a ſharp 


Ing their long labour with fing 


ing Star. 
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Mary things alfo viay be done Multa adeo gelida melius ſe nocte dedere, 


better in the cool night, or toben 


the _—_— beadenps: the earth 44 Aut Cum ſole novo terras irrorat Eous. 
By night the tight Nocte leves melius ſtipulae, nocte arida prata 


| Ruble by nigbe the parched Tondentur: 


meadows are better cut: the 


noctes lentus non deficit humor. 290 


clammy dew is never known to Et quidam ſeros byberni ad luminis ignes 


ing, run thro' the loom with the © 


fail in the night, Scme fit up Pervigilat, ferroque faces inſpicat acuto. 
Interea longum cantu ſolata laborem 


a | : | Anife : whilſt their wives, ea- Arguto confux percurrit pectine telas: 5 
Aut dutcis muſti V ulcano eee humorem, 206 


| wn reed, or boil ws the miſture of the fewer muſt over the fre, 


NOTES. 


| " wy 2 ade Ge. 1 The poet 5 
- proceeds to mention what ſort of 
Works are to be done in the icht, 
= both 1 in winter and ſummer, _ | 
Selida melius.] Thus it is in the 8 
1 and other ancient manu- 


ſcripts, according to Pierius: and in 


all the manuſcripts, which I have 
collated, except one of Dr Mead's. 
| Heinſns, La Cerda, Ruaeus, and moſt 
of the editors have  gelida melius. In 
| ſome few editions it is melius gelida. 


288. Aut.] Pierius ſays it is vel 


in ſome ancient manuſcripts: but tha 
moſt copics have aut, 
 Mead's manuſcripts alfo has vel. 
Itrrorat.] In one of the Arunde- : 
” Tian manuſcripts it is 7rrigat. 
Eous.] Servius, and molt of the 

: commentatorsinterpret thisthe Morn- 
Some take it to mean one 
of the horſes of the ſun of that name, 
Hei is mentioned by Ovid: 


bumor em.] 
| 00 1 lere Pyrocks, et Eu, 5 
Columella, that it was uſual to boi 


91 Aethon, * 
« Solis equi, quartylizis Phlegon.” . 


14 289. Mie leves acc Pipe] 
 Heinfius is almoſt ſingular, in print- 
ing the words in this order. Pierius 
however obſerves that the ſame diſ- 


tive plural. 
accuſative plural, from a paſſage in 
Aruſianus Meſſus, de Elociitionibu 
One of Dr 


We OY is in all FEY ariczent: man; 


ſcript 3 which he had ſeen: and that 


it is more elegant than the common 


reading. 


Nocię ar == pale 1 Phin 
1 obſer ves that a dewy night is 15 
teſt for mov wing: Noctibus roſci 


dis ſecari melius.” 


290. Nocles.] In ſome Manuſtnß 
it is no&is - which may be either the 
genitive caſe ſingular, or the accuf- 
Picrius proves it is the 


Virgilii: where, obſerving that 4%. 


cit illam rem is an elegant expreflion 
he quotes the authority of Vugi, 
who wrote N. cles lentus non n defici 


bumor. 

292. Faces el . The torches 
of the Ancients were ſticks cut to! 
point. 

39 Dales yt hom decuput 
Muſt is the new wane 
before it is fermented, We find in 


ſome of the muſt till a fourth part, of 


aà third, or even ſometimes half was 
evaporated. This Virgil expreſſes 


by decoguit humorem. The uſe of this 


| boiled muſt is to put into ages 
lu- 


of wine to make them keep, 
mella 


Gone. ni =T 
and ſcum with leaves the wave *» 

„ the trembling kettle, But red- 
297 dened Ceres is cut dowon in the 
Beat of mon, and the roaſted corn 


pt foliis undam trepidi deſpumat aheni. 
t rubicunda Ceres medio ſucciditur aeſtu, 
Et medio toſtas aeſtu terit area fruges. 


29 


I threſhed in the beat of noan. 

NOTES. 
nella is very copious on this ſubject, 4 ſays he, have fuccinditur, but it is 
20% Min Lib. 12. cap. 19, 20, 21. He re- © a very improper expreſſion to ſay 


ommends the ſweeteſt muſt for this 


purpoſe : thus dulcis is no idle epithet 
to mti in this paſſage. 


his is certain, that Columella di- 


02 conſiderable heat. 
296. Undam trepidi abeni. 
wwe of the trembling kettle is a 
poetical expreſſion; the boiling of a 


rips Wot reſembling the waves of the ſea. 
r the Nerius ſays it is trepidis deſpumat atnis 
uſ2- Wn the Roman manuſcript, and fre- 
the in the Medicean and ſome other 
e in Nranuſcripts. The Cambridge ma- 
wu Nuſcript has trepidi: in the other ma- 
def Nuſcripts which I have conſulted it is 
hon, i. Servius, Heinſius, La Cerda, 
irg, W'faſvicius, and ſeveral good editors 


ad trepidi. Ruaeus and many others 
refer tepidi. „ . 
| 297. At rubicunda 


id 11 es upon the enjoyments of huſ- 
| boil Feandmen in the winter ſeaſon: 
t, of 9 rubicunda Ceres the Poet means 
wa WW tanding corn, which is of a red- 
* ih yellow, or golden colour, when 
fors WM Succiditur.] Mr B — would fain 
olu- Ned ſuccingitur. „ Several copies, 


2 


La Cerda obſerves that Vulcan is 
rever uſed by Virgll for fire; but 


when he would expreſs a large a fire. . 
xs the fire to be gradually increaſed 


The 


Ceres &c.] 
tom the mention of works to be 
one in the night, he paſſes to thoſe 
ich are to be done in the day time, 
thin ſummer and winter: and en- 


© repreſented by a ſheaf of corn is 
very poetically ſaid to be girt or 
© bound.” In conſequence of this 


© But bound is Ceres at the noon of 
TS On aa 
I do not find any other authority than 
this gentleman's conjecture, for read- 
ing ſuccingitur. All the manuſcripts 


and printed copies which I have ſeen 


have ſucciditur, which ſignifies is cut 
dot. The participle of this verb is 
applied by Virgil, in the ninth Aeneid 
to a flower cut down by a plough: 


„ Purpureus veluti 
„„ 1 
«© Langueſcit moriens.“ 


cum flos ſuccijus 


Caedo and it's compounds ate fre- 
quently applied by Columella to the 
cutting down of hay and corn. The 
title of the nineteenth chapter of his 
ſecond book is, Quemadmodum ſueci- 
ſum foenum trafari et condi debeat. 
In that chapter we find cum foenum 
cecidimus. fn the twenty-firſt chap- 
ter, which treats of harveſt, we find 
fi tempeſlive deciſa ſint > and fin au- 
tem ſpicae tantummads reciſae ſunt. 
2598. Et medio toftas agſtu terit area 
fruges.] Thus Columella: Quod 


« ſi falcibus ſeges cum parte culmi 
e demeſſa 


© corn is hewed down: but Ceres 


criticiſm, he tranſlates this line thus: _ 


P. VIRGILII MAR ON IS 


Plaus nated, and fow nated: Nudus ara, ſete nudus: 


82 


hyems ignava colono. 


ing cattle into the floor, to tread the 
corn out with their feet. 
immediately after his deſcription of 
the tribulum, adds : 


A teritur grege Jumentorum inacto, 


e et ibi agitato perticis, quod ungulis 
e ſpica exteruntur grana.” Colu- 
mella mentions all theſe ways, of 


threſhing, treading, and rubbing 
with the fribulum. Sin autem ſpi- 


per hyemem, vel baculis excuti 
| « vel exteri pecudibus. At ſi com- 
5 cc petit, ut in area teratur frumen- 


: « ciatur, et ſi pauca juga ſunt, adji- 
d cere tribulam et traham poſſis, 


quae res utraque culmos facillime 
„ comminuit.“ 


plowing naked, when the dictatorſhi th 
Varro, 


Apud alios ex- 


< viator, vela corpus, inquit, ut pn 
% feram Senatus Pepulique Roman 


„ mandata,” 
* cae tantummodo recifac ſunt, poſ- 


< ſunt in horreum conferri, et deinde Medicean copy it is colon eff. 
ſuere coronas.] This whole line “ 


; R in the fourth Aeneid, vel. 
tum, nihil dubium eſt, quin equis 


60 melius, quam bubus ea res confi- 
ſcems to have been uſed by the No- 


W e „ of . Frigoribus parto agricolae plerumque fruuntur, 359 4 
ther the farmers generally enjoy Mutuaque inter ſe laeti convivia curant. 
e they bave gatten : ond , Invitat genialis hyems, curaſque reſolvit: 
Jeicing one with another male Don Re t 
were Nie, - The fate, b preſſae cum jam portum tetigere carinae, «| 
ter invites them, ard diſſilues Puppibus et laeti nautae impoſuere coronas. 29 5 
5 tt, hove j Ti ”— 255 Sed tamen et quernas glandes tum ſtringere tene A 
t * Joy fl mariners baue crowned their 2 Bat _ eben 1s the 1 to 9 gather « acorn, ver 
ant 
NOTES. 5 
by mc 
Ou demefa ſit, protinus in acervum, 190 Nudus ar a, a, ſeren du, 5 Thy pl 
vel in nubilarium congeritur, et ſu- Helivd: i 
binde opportums Felibus tor POE Rs 1 
5505 Proteritur.“ mo 82 5 —— H cafe, vu 4 
I make uſe of the word. threſh in Seri, 85 | 
ED my tranſlation, as being moſt fami- . rell, * abaeba. 5 
lar to the Englith reader: tho' it is A 
certain that the Romans ſeldom made By ſaying theſe ack ſhould be pe 6 
uſe of a flail or ſtick to beat out their formed naked, the Poets mean . 
corn. I have already deſcribed the they ought to be done, when tit 
tribulum in the note on ver. 164. weather is excceding hot. Accor 
Sometimes they performed it by turn- ing to Pliny, Cincinnatus was found 10 


was brought to him : © Aranti qu 
« tuor ſua jugera in Vaticano, quz 


« prata Quinua appellantur, Cinch. 
nato viator attulit dictaturam, e of 
quidem, ut traditur, nudo, pleno 


9 quE pulveri is etiamnum ore. Cu 
br 


Colono.] Pierius 0 s that i in th 


304. Puppibus et laeti nautae im 


418. 
305. ene Te | Gla 


6« 


mans in the ſame ſenſe that we uk 
Thus the fruit of the Beech 
is called gan; „ Fagi glans nucit 

| 66 « ſimi, 


10 


GEORG. LI B. I. 


t lauri baccas, oleamque, — myrta. 306 and bay berriet, and bar 2 


Zo 
nd. 


83 


tle berries, 


NOTES. 


« imilis,” ſays e But ſtrictiy 


2% peaking it means only ſuch fruits as 


contain only one ſeed, which is co- 
rered at the lower part with a huſk, 
ind is naked at the upper part: 


nonly call an acorn, is properly a 


Tha: proprie intelligitur, ferunt robur, 

_ W* quercus, eſculus, e ns ſu- <P 
* Cher 2, | | 
w 4 


e per 
1 that 
n the 
Cord 


"=P > He RY 1 
n Agricolac Ar * frondes.” 


the Laur us: 


thus 4 Aridior 225 ſi nubes aceipit ig- 
the fruit of an oak, which we com 


glans, ©* Glandem, ſays Pliny, quae 


306. e Baccas.] Tranſlators 15 


Nor is the Laurel remarable for 
crackling in the fire; 


of which there 
is abundant mention with regard to 
s hus Lucretius: 


; « Vritur ingenti ſonitu ſuccenſa re- 


* pente : 


'& T.auricomos ut In per montes fam- 0 


% ma vagetur, 


8 1 ventorum comburens! im- 
geringere. +. This word: Canis 


to gather with the hand: thus we ; 
ind | in the ninth Eclogue: | a 


b pete magno. 


« Nec res ulla magis, quam Phoebi 1 


Delphica Laurus 


« Terribili ſonitu flamma crepitants . 


60 crematur. 


But ir the cleud be any, ond thunder | 
fall, | 


„ frequently confound the Laurel and Riſes 4 ackling blaze, and for cads 5 
00 the Bay ; as if they were the ſame „er all; , = 
* tree, and what the Romans called As when fer "fo 75, priſe: en Ss ” 
urutn. Our Laurel was hardly winas, ao felze _ 3 - 
_" known in Europe, till the latter end Our laurel groves, and waſte the vir — 
„ Wof the ſixteenth century; about Ein trees; 
PAY which time it ſeems to { been The leaves all crackle; 5 he that feed the 
bought from Trebizond to Conſtan- _ _ 1 
t 1 tnople, and from thence into moſt Of Phoebus love, il fies the flames 
on" Wits of Europe. The Laurel has _embr Ws: 


no fine ſmell, which is a property aſ- 


the ſecond Eclogue : 15 


proxime, myrte, 
tis odores e 
Ain the fixth Acneid : 


" Odiratum Lauri nemus.“ 


cribed to the Laurus, by our Poet in 


Et 70s, 0 adi carpam, et te 


die aue quoniam ſuaves mite. : 


CREECH, 7 


Theſe charaQters agree very W ell with 


the Bay-tree, which ſeems to be molt 
certainly the Laurus of the An- 


cients; and 1s at this time „ 
in the woods and hedges in Italy. 
The firſt diſcoverers of the Laurel 


gave it the name of Lauroceraſus, 


becauſe it has a leaf ſomething like 4 


Bay, and a fruit like a Cherry. 


Cruentaque nyrta.] The myrtle 


5 berries are here called crumta, from 


G 2 their 
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Then is the ſeaſon ic lay ſnares Tun 
for cranes, and ne's 


v ags, 
and to furſue the 45 _—_ Auritoſque ſequi lepores; tum figere damas, 
bares : then is the ſeaſon ſur the Stuppea torquentem Balearis verbera fundae, | ate 


Balearic ungen to pierct the does, 
zoben tte fron lies deep, when 


gruibus pedicas et retia ponere cervis, 300. 2 


pi 


Cum nix alta jacet, glaciem cum flumina truduy 


6 riot lf Sean: the Jas: Quid tempeſtates autumni, et ſidera dicam? zi 
Why ſhould I ſprak of the florms 1885 ubi yon * dies, et mollior aeſtas, 


and ME of 1 


NOTES. 


their ines juice. "hare © are ſeve- 
ral ſpecics of myrtle; but Ray 
informs us that he obſerved no 
other fort in Italy, than the common 
| 4 my _ or «abies communis e 


5 rived from BaAacl. 


311. Duid tempeſtates a ee e e. 1 

5 The Poet having barely mentioned 

the ſtormy ſeaſons: the latter end 
of ſpring, and the beginning of aus- 

umn, proceeds to an elegant de- 

ſcription of a ſtorm 1 in the time of 


7 of hs Arndelion. 1 2 
has frigora inſtead of ſideraz. MF® 


harveſt. 


Tempeſtates autumni, et 5 FIR ] 
The Autumn was reckoned to begin 
about the twelfth of Auguſt, at the 


coſmical ſetting of F idicula and the 


Dolphin: which was accounted a 
ſtormy ſeaſon, according to Colu- 
mella: „ Pridie Idus Auguſti fidis 


1 L occidit mane, et autumnus incipit. 


.. Tdibus Auguſt: delphini occaſus 


00 4 oe ſignificat. Decimo 


© nono Calendas Septembris ejuſdem 


e f\deris matutinus-occaſus tempe- 


e ſtatem ſignificat. Decimo tertio 


„Cualendas Septembris fol in virgi- 


* quenti die tempeſtatem ſignificat, 


8 


et mollior gaeſtas.] One of Dr Mn . 
e * e 


the latter end of Autumn is meant: 


ac/tas to be put poetically for warm 


Weather, as it ſcems to be in the ſe 
© nem tranſitum facit. Hoc et ſe- 


= + Lala | et tonat. Hoc ebden 
© die fidis occidit. Decimo Calen- M* 


das Septembris ex eodem fider: 


CE tempeſtas plerumque oritur et ply. 


« via.” Homer mentions the Au. 
= tumn as a 1 ſeafon: — 
309. Baer 1 Tbe Waise ide 1 
are two iſlands near Spain, now e ro UT3 ö TRE re % 2 
| known by the names of Majorca ang 
Minorca. The inhabitants of theſe 
| iſlands are ſaid to have been famous . | 


for flinging : their name being de- , 


Cc . eee e lat 

1 Ha E 6, 272 naBpbrerm Fr (t 
| 3 . vi 

| | 5 „ « 
« Which, in Autumn Joret: x 
fury pour? * 
And earth is loaden wich inceſt af 
Gas: *© ſhow! rs.” . 6 


312. Atque ubi jam breviorque ac, 


6 Atque a jam hes lorque tis # 
0s Jo mollior acſtas, 


which is not ami. n thioks . 
but that interpretation will not age 


wih melltor aeſtas, unleſs we ſupgoi 


cond Georgic : 


( Prim: 


ge; ua vigilanda viris! 


GEO RG. LIB. I. 
vel cum ruit imbriferum ver: 274 what wigilence is 5 neceſſary 


<picea jam campis cum meſſis inhorruit, et cum 
rut! or when the hs ſpring ee 92 the Jong OR 19 * in the Feldt, and bon 


85 


in men, toben the days gr 
ter, and the beat more mode - 


„ 5 e tinea F. 
3 prima vel autumni ſub frigora, © 1 Autumnoque magis gell. fulgen- 
dem cum rapidus fol 5 ( tibus alta | 
alen: Nondum hyemem contingit equis, 2  Concutitur: caeli domus undique, 75 
iders 46 ”w_- e aeſtas.“ V 
pla. ©" Et cus 0 ſe Veris borentia 
Au- 213. V. cum ruit l der.] 8 „ Fandunte“ e 
ore of Dr Mead's manuſcripts has i 

. inſtead of vel. Servius interprets | 00 New Prin and. autumn frequent 
Bi. ney praecipitatur, in fine eft, The „ thunders bear; 


which is a rainy ſeaſon, according to 
Columetla : ** Decimo quinto Ca- 


« lendas Maias ſol in taurum tranſi- 

el tum facit, pluviam ſignificat. De- 
_ WW cimo quarto Calendas Matias ſucu- 
Tart “ lae ſe veſperi celant, pluviam ſig- 
nifcat. Undecimo Calendas N 


* quam grando. Decimo Calendas 


rig WWE Maias vergiliae cum ſole oriuntur, 
WW africus vel auſter, dies humidus. 
6. WW Nono Calendas Matias prima nocte 
cad; fdicula apparet, tempeſtatem ſig- 
WW iificat. Quarto Calendas Matias 
 Wiufter fere cum pluvia. Tertio 
de Calendas Maias mane capra exori- 
8 „ ur, auſtrinus dies, interdum plu- 
| ae. Quinto Nonas Maias 
winks * centaurus totus apparet, tempeſta- 
ant: tem ſignificat. Tertio Nonas 
igree ni idem ſidus pluviam ſignifi- 
po cat... . . Septimo Idus Maias Ac- 
ram “ ſtatis | initium, favonius, aut corus, 
e ee WM interdum etiam pluvia.” Lucre- 

uus mentions both 8 and 
Fo ping, as ſtormy ſeaſons : 


latter end of the ſpring is about the 
«Mei of April, and beginning of May, 


carduus, ver. 151. 


66. 17 ſhake the 1 and, the Sing 


8 year.” 1 15 


os 4 4. Spicea jam campis, &c. ] Some 


underſtand the Poet to ſpeak of the 


ripe corn in this paſſage, But he 


plainly means the firſt appearance of 
5 the ear: 
r. ver bipartitur, pluvia et nonnun- mentioned by him, which is May: 
5 and the next line, where he ſpeaks of : 


this agrees with the. time 


the mil corn, and the green tems, 


puts it out of all queſtion. 


Inhorruit.] Servius interprets this 


intremiſcit, in which he is army 


by Ruacus. Dr 1 rapp adheres 


| this interpretation: 3 


3 When the tr 115 ears 


6 "Wave with the wind. my 


He obſerves upon this 8 that 


Frenilling in animals being the ef- 


6 fect of fear - the word inhorruit is 


0 clegantly transferred to corn, &c. 


e trembling with the wind.“ See 


the note on ſegniſque horreret in arvis 


Virgil has uſcd 
inhorru 


63 


9K 1 „r 


tem! Often bave I ſeen, w 


— ᷑—— ʃ—ã —-: eee IE — 
. 
* 


| have lactantia. 
 laftans. ſignifies that which yields 
milk, Jafens that which receives 


6 P,VIRGLLIL 


the milky corn ſevelli on the green 


brittle Oy x 


| , only in three odier places 
jn all his works: 
he puts it for fear or trembling, In 
| the third and fifth Aeneids, he uſes it 
to expreſs a horrid darkneſs over- 
de the ſea in a ſtorm: - 


in neither of which 


„ imber 


0 Noctem hyememque ferens: et u- 


4 * horruit unda tenebris. 


SO. In the tenth Keneid he Shs it to . b 


: 10 — — Poſtquam i inter retia ven- 


ee tum eſt, 


« a intremuitque Ferox, et in- 4“ Ev' n a 5 reaper fill IN '% 


298 horruit armos.” 


40 Or when the hargeſt briſtles i into 0 


$6 cars,” 
31 5, "Laftmtia E The Bodleian 


and one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts 
Servius obſerves that 


milky nouriſhment, _ 


316. daepe go cum flavis, Ge. ll 


The meaning of the Poet ſcems to 
be that the ſtorms of Autumn and 


Frumenta in viridi ſtipula lactentia turgent? 
ite luſbandnan bad brought the Saepe ego cum flavis meſſorem induceret arvis 


| reaper into the yellow fields, and 9 et sil 28 ee hordea culmo, 
vas reaping the barl'y with 


f N OTE 8. 


Spring have wöching extraordinary 1 
them, being uſually expected in tho{ 


oſten ſeen even in the time of har 
veſt: and deſeribes the terrible effec 
3 1 5 of them in a very poetical manner, 
8 —.— Caeruleus fupra caput allitit 
| | 5 culms. +:- Stringere ſigniſies to gathe 
with the hand, as is obſerved in th 
note on that word, Ver. JO5. der 
_vius ſeems to take it in this ſenſe 


But Ruaeus interprets it to bind: 
| ſeribe a wild boar erecting his bri- | 


=: Et jam ligaret hordea paleis frag ind 
[1 1 Wes: 


l Hbus:? 
implicitly follow this interpretation 1h 
EE tranſlates this verſe: © 


% 1 6c Aa binds the golden ſheave 1 
Thus is it in «this bie to 0 78 


the briſtling of the bearded ears of 
corn; as Mr Devore has tranſlated 
| it: ? the band of the ben f. 
| | lieve the Poet means the ſtem or {tray « 
of the growing barley by culmus, and 
uſes the epithet fragilis to expreſs 1 IC fr 
ripeneſs; as he adds favis to arui n 


fon. Mr B-— leaves out the brite 


Dr Trapp follows Dryden: 
„ And bind 


MARONIS 


mn 
Juae 
Hubli. 
Terre 
de epe 
Ft fo 
'olle 


31 


ſeaſons. Therefore he chooſes to en 
largo upon thoſe ſtorms which he h; 


317. Fragili jam flringeret hordy 


| Moſt of our tranſlator 


++ greedy hands, « 
** brittle bands,” ne „ 


Thus hy takes fragili culms to mei 
J rather be-. 


the foregoing verſe, for the ſame ret: 


tle et and fays only, 5 


if. —— And now bound the grain. 


His ſheaves with brittle Ar a. 


a 4 4 ts? 
7 


ollectae ex ako nubes: 
ary 1! 
| thoſ 
to en 


ne ha 


GEORG. LIB. i. 


Innia ventorum concurrere proelia vidi, 
Quae gravidam late ſegetem ab radicibus imis 


Ferret hyems culmumque levem, ſtipulaſque volantes. “ 
ice etiam immenſum caelo venit agmen aquarum; 2%. 
Ft foedam glomerant tempeſtatem imbribus atris 
ruit arduus acther, 


har 


effet 


ner. e 
"ij 3 When corn was 5 ripe to mow, 
raths 

rather 


n the « did grow.” | 
Ser : 
ſenſ 55 Se- * Ich is conſur gere = 
bd Win one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, _ 
frag Mind in the Roman manuſcript, ac - 
lato cording to Pierius, But concurrere 18 
ation: better word; and we have the au- 
: thority of Pliny that it is the word 
aich Virgil uſed in this place: 
s ly Etenim praedicta ratione vento- 
num, ne faepius eadem dicantur, 
es tranſire convenit ad reliqua tem- 
„ peſtatum pracſagia, quoniam et 
* hoe placuiſſe Virgilio magnopere 
meu video. Siquidem in ipſa meſſe ſacpe 
be. cancurrere Praclia ventorum dam- 
ſtray * noſa imperitis refert.” _ 
1 1" 320. Ita turbine nigro, &c. ] This 
bi doubt is to be underſtood as a ſi- 
v1; ne. The Poet, to magnity the 
1 form he is deſcribing, repreſents it 
bares whirling aloft the heavy corn with 
5 ears and roots, juſt as an ordinary 
 MWirlwind would toſs ſome light 
ain. enpty ftraw, Ruacts feems to take 
the whirling up of the light ſtraw to 
a part of Virgil's ſtorm ;. ** Quae 
.  Ciffiparent i in auras plenam ſegetem 
Ws * extirpatam radicitus tam denſo 


May inderſtood it in the fame ſenſe 
hich L have — it: 


97 
all the fury F the wvinds engage, 


and tear up the beauy corn by 
the very roots far and near, and 


6blime expulſam eruerent: ita turbine nigro 320 reſs it on high, juſt as a 3 I 


whirlwind would carry away 
the light flraw, and flying flub- 
Often alſo an immenſe flood 
% qavaters falls from the bea- 
wvens, and clouds gathered out f 
the deep thic ken the tempeſt with. 


| Black aa: my lefty fey pours dotun, 


NOTES. 


« nimbo jaRabat procella calamos 
L leves, et ſtipulas volantes.“ 
oen follows Ruaeus: 


Dry- 


„And now in dry, and brittle ſtraW 6 00 15 heavy h. ry > from the root 15 


<< torn, 


cc And which 4 aloft the lighter fub- -” 


80 ble born.“ 


The. two following liges are e hardly 
- intelligible, and have nothing but the 


word hyems in Virgil, to give them : 


Y any ſort of countenance : 3 


« With FO a force the fy ing ; rack 


is driven, 


« And ſuch a winter wears the face 


„ of -heavn.” 


Dr Tag Walde it as if by ita 


turbine was meant fall 41. 2 


« Tith feeds a grft 4 hurricane would 
% drive | 


« Light, flying 8 ſtubble.” 


324. Colleftac ex alts nubes,] Ser- 


vius thinks that by ex ts is meant : 


from the north; becauſe that pole 
appears clevated to us. But, as Ru- 
acus juſtly obſerves, ſtorms generally 


come from the fourth; ; and the Poet a 
few lines afterwards fays ingeminuut 
Some take ex alto to mean 
„„ os the 


auf! ri, 


88 
and with a vaſt quantity of rain 


waſhes away be Joy ut crept, 
and labours” . . 
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Et PRay1s ingenti ſata Oh boumque labores zu Dil 
1 Cu 

NOTES. * 

u 


the upper regions of the air; of 
: which — Dr Trapp ſeems to de: 


nn —— - Gather'd clouds 


: 5 cc Brew the black ſtorm aloft.” 


But! it | Nene moſt ecobable that Vir- 


| gil means che ſea; out of which the 
Clouds may properly be ſaid to be ga- 
_ thered. 
= Aranſiates it: 


BE: And oft whole. ſheets deſcend 23 


fr 
1 «© Suck'd by the {ſpongy 0 loud: from 
e OM off the main.“ „„ 


1 and Mr B- . 5 


0 O 
7 OR thick'ning clouds,” 


Ruit ae acther, ] 8 Ab 
Tonitribus 


| this to ſignify thunder: 
percrepat. 


of the ſhower, as if the very ſky de- 

ſcended. Virgil uſes ruit, 
third Aeneid for the going down of 
the ſun: 


| « Sol ruit interea, et montes umbran- 
i tur opaci.“ 


5 Sh Acneid, be ales ie for the 


: falling. of 2 great ſhower in a tem- 


8 


* — — — Effuſis imbribus atra 
$6 8 fine more ſurit: toni- 
*5 truque tremiſcunt : 


In this ſenſe e has 


I take it rather to be a 
poetical deſcription of the greatneſs 


in the 
8 Th' impetuous torrents from ther 
: « Whole fields aa 3 4 and 


60 Loud roars the deluge till! it meet 


In both Poets are mentioned the do- 
ſitruction of the fields, and labours 0; 


* Ardua terrarum, et campi: 

K nethere toto wo 

„ Turbidus imber aqua, dente 
1 5 nigerrimus auſtris. 


-- Wi 

Martial uſes caelum ns .when h fo 
is ſpeaking of a r n ſhower 0 

: rain: N 


© « linbribus immotics caclum © nn to 


9 forte ruebat.” N OED ta 


V vali 15 ee, in a Acker 1 


of a flood, to have had in his mind; | 
80 paſſage i in the ſixteenth Iliad: « 


I ITY T6 Tarts 4 rerahi 151 


Jau bee, . 


node 45 * Tor? ener wigan b 
gather 1 3 e the 5 


Nafed eh, 75 0 | U 

5 e a d Toppupiny 28 655 2 
et ou. pos 3 p 
"ES: $0:wV 6&1 LETS lud * 7 by 0 
5 55 i. 1 | , 
00 «From their deep 1 be bids te 
FFV t 
“And opens all the fodgates of te 


„ ſkies: 
„ hills obey, 

„ mountains ſwept away; 
the main; 3 


« And trembling man ſees all his h- 


= bourg vain,” 
| if ot Mr p OP E. 


huſbandry, 


35 


iptiog 
lind 


7221] 


7e 


FE. 


p10 


7 


Is the 
pf the 


ther 


GEORG. LIS. 1. 


Di gut: implentur foſſae, et cava Aumina creſcunt 
Cum ſonitu, fervetque fretis ſpirantibus aequor. 

joſe pater, media nimborum in nocte, coruſca 328 

fumina molitur dextra: quo maxima motu 


89 
of the oxen : the ditches are Fi- 
led, and the bollv rivers ſounds 
ing ſwell, and the ſea boils with 
t Nor waves, Jupiter bimſelf 
in the midſt of the thickeft dark- 
neſi lances the thunders vvith bis 


Jy right band; <cich che violence of wb, cb the whole 


No 7 ES. 


wibandry, a” at ſt the Aa 
pending it's force upon the ſea. 
325. Sata lacta, boumgue labores. þ-- 


We find the fame words in the fe- 
cond Aeneid, where he alludes to a 
torrent ruſhing down from the moun- 


tains: 


«—— Rapidus montano flumine 


OY torrens 


« Sternit agros, ſternit ſata laeta be : 


"$6 1 8 oak leleres. ip: 


has already given us the whirlwind, 


the rain and the deluge, which make 
s terrible deſcription of a ſtorm, as 


perhaps is to be met with in any 
other Poet. But to increaſe the hor- 
ror of his deſc ription, he introduces 
Jupiter himſelf lancing his thunders, 
and ſtriking down the mountains; 


the earth trembling, the beaſts flying, 


and men ſtruck with horror : then 
the fouth wind redoubles it's vio- 


ence, the rain increaſes, and the 


woods and the ſhores groan with the 
rolence of the tempeſt. 


Nanborum i in * Thus Lucre- ; 


tlus ; 


$ Vime 1405 tetra nimborum note 
4 coorta, 5 


ln is wanting in one of the Arunde- 


lan manuſcripts. 


bis lame in ſome ancient manu- 


Manns joins it with dextra. 


boſe pater & TY The Pace: 


ſcripts: but be ſays it is nimborum in 
nocte in the Medicean and moſt other 


copies; and prefers that reading as 
much more numerous and elegant. 


Coruſca fulmina molitur dextra. 15 


Servius, and after him ſome other 
commentators make coruſca agree 


with fulmma, . Thus we 1 in Ho- 


E ace: . 


« 1800 be nubila dividens,” . 


This 


alſo has a een in Horace : CE 


66. — — — 8 


cc Dextera facras hene arces.“ 


It appears to me more poerical to 95 


that t Jupiter lances the thunders with 
his fiery right hand, than that he 


lances the fiery thunders with his right 
hand. May has tranſlated It in this 


ſenſe: 


be In midſt of that tempeſtuous night 
great; Jove-* - 
« From a bright hand his winged 
os thunder throws,” 8 


and Dr Trapp: | 
« ( Great Jove himſelf amidſt the 


night of claws. - 


„ urls with his red right Jo the 


Pierius obſerved 


L N fire.“ 
Dry- 


fled : the bearts of men in all 


nations are ſunk with bumble 


Rbodope, or the high Ceraunia 
ou bis burzing outs : 


NOTES. 


OR, Dryden ſeems to follow the other in- 


ee 


ſhrowds, 


Bd. 


cc And from the middle darkneſs 


ce flaſhing out 


29 < By hts he deals his fery las about: „ 


and Mr 8 — 


cc Amiaſt a —_ of clouds his gli 


Aying fre, 


. And rattling thunder h hurls ty eter- 


nal lire,” 5 


Z Sc. So I venture to read it with 
the Cambridge and one of the Arun- 
delian manuſcripts. The common 

reading is fugere ferae, et mortalia 


cor da 2 c. 


tion, ſeems to me more poetical: 


Dr Trapp juſtly obſerves that u. 
gere being put in the preter- perfect 


cc Ie | 
< ſee, ſays he, the beaſts ſeudding 


&« away; and they are gone, and out _ 
It is pity 


tenſe "Wing a wonderful force: 


« of fight in a moment.” 
that learned gentlemen did not pre- 
ſerve the force of this tenſe in his 
tranſlation. He has not only uſed 
the preſent tenſe, but has diminiſhed 
the ſtrength and quickneſs of the 


expreſiion, which Virgil has made to 
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earth trandlas , the beaſts are Terra tremit: 


Per gentes humilis ſtravit pavor: ille flagranti 
far: be caſis down At bos, or Aut — aut — aut an Sun telo 


conſiſt ly of t two wad fagere fk 
vade, by adding an epithet to beat, 
- - and e the place they fly to: 
4 The father of the gods his glory 5 
nt "Wa —— - Savage beaſts to ceverts fy 
© Involv'd in tempeſts and a night of 
: Drjden has been guilty of the fan 
e 1 


33 0. Heere ferae, mortalia corda of ſome incloſed country, and were 


ſearching for entertainment in the 


But the making a pauſe | 
at ferae, and leaving out the « conjunc- 


fugere ferae: mortalia corda 


hes And flying beafts. in fe fn 


2 abode. 


« The Latin, fo Mr Wor 18 2 
« quick and ſudden as their flight 
Fugere ferae, they are all vaniſhe! 
in an inſtant. 
5 « den's tranſlation, one would ima. 


But in Mr Dry- 


< gine theſe creatures were drove out 


But Mr B—— di 


next foreſt.” 


not obſerve the beauty of the tenſe: 


« F ar "os the th beaſt fy: 


and mortal hearts 


« Pale fear dejects.” 


332. Abo.] 1 King 8, 1 
Cambeidgn, the Bodleian, one of the 


Arundelian, and both Dr Mead's mi 


nuſcripts have Athon, the other Arun- 
delian manuſcript has Aton. Pierius 


obſerves that it is Atbon in the Ro- 


man, the Medicean, and ſome other 
ancient manuſcripts. Servius, Hen 


ſius, la Cerda, Ruaeus, and moſt of 
the good editors have Atho. It 5 


Certain that the accuſative caſe d 
das. 


3p 


elo 


the 
of the 
s ma- 
\ run- 
jerius 
Ro- 
other 
Jein- 
oft of 
It 5 
ſe of 


130, 


GEORG.” LIS. I. 
eicit: ingeminant tte et denſiſſimus imber : 
mne nemora ingenti vento, nunc littora * 


hoc metuens, caeli menſes et ſydera ſerva: 
. Saturni ſeſe quo ſtella receptet: 


flellations : Ty wbither the cold . of Saturn retires : 


.:"-- 
. the ſouth wvinds redouble; and 
the ſhower thickens exceedingly : 
nw the woods, and now the 
ſhores reſound wwith the vaſt 
335 wind, In fear of this, obſerve 
the monthly figns, and the con- 


NOTES. 


57 18 generally 43s, tho ſrinertmils 
tis G N. 
mitated : 


HA . n roſtrar, 10 kacnacer! To 
5 on | | 


a is a mountain 'of Mice lens, 


making a ſort of Peninſula in the * 
gean ſea, or Archipelago. 


nin of Thrace. 


h called becauſe they are frequently 
Pcken with thunder: for 9 8 
ſgnifes a thunder- bolt. | 


333. Denſiſſimus . One of | 
Dr Mead's manuſcripts: has  denflff N. 


ms gether. 


334. Plangunt.] Servius reads 
plangit, and interprets it reſonare facit: 
but he acnowledges that others read 


plongunt, Pierius ſays it is plangit i in 


native caſe to plangit. 
pretation be admitted, we muſt ren- 


ton thus: & The ſouth winds re- 
double; and the exceeding thick 
4 ſhower now makes the woods, and 


that in the Medicean copy plan- 
gun is peraphraſed ſcindunt: thus 


Theocritus has d 8, in a ; 
erſe of the ſeventh Idyllium, which 5 
Virgil is thought | in this place: to have 


Alta C eraunia.] The Civeiiis : 
ue ſome high mountains in Epirus, 


obſervation of 


the Roman and ſome other very we” 
cient manuſcripts ; and ſeems to ſup- 
poſe denſiſſimus imber to be the nomi- 
If this inter- 


hep the paſſage now des conſidera- 


* now the ſhores reſound.” He adds 


the vb muſt agree both with au- 

fer and imber,” But to ſay either 
that the ſhower, or the ſouth wind and _ 
the ſhower make the woods and ſhores 


reſound with a great wind, ſeems to 
me to be a tautology. If we were 
7- to admit Plangis, I ſhould rather with 
Mr B 
I think he is miſtaken in aſcribing 

this interpretation to Pierius. 
vicius alſo has admitted plangit : but 


ads plangunt ſeems to be full as good 
Rhedopen.] Rhodope is a moun- 


-, underſtand Jupiter: tho“ 


Maſ- 


as the other reading, and as it is gene- 
rally received, 1 have choſen to ad- 


here to it. 


335. 75 l After bi 


deſcription of a tempeſt, the Poet 
propoſes two methods of avoiding = 

ſuch misfortunes; one by a diligent 

the heavens; the 
other by a religious worſhip of we 
gods, eſpecially of Ceres. 


Cael: menſes.] Fe the months © of 5 


heaven. I take the Poet to mean the 


twelve ſigns of the Zodiack, thro' 
_each of which the ſun is about K 


month i in paſſing. 


336. Frigida.] Thus Pliny, « ga- 


« turni autem lidus gelidae ac rigen- 
tis efle naturae.“ 
deſerve the epithet of cold, it's orb 
being at a greater diſtance from the 


Saturn may well 


ſun than that of any of the other 


planets. 


Receptet.] "FAIT others the 
ſkill of Virgil in making choice of 
this verb, * he thinks is de- 


ſigned to expreſs Saturn's returning 
; twice 


— K — 5 — 


— . — 2 — 
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4 ſacrifices to great Ceres, offering Sacra refer Cer eri, laetis operatus in herbis, | 
en the joyful turf, 20ben vin Extremae ſub caſum hyemis, jam vere ſereno. 34 
- mild, Then the lambs are for, Lum pingues agni, et tum molliſſima vina : 


into what circles of beaven Mer- Quos i ignis caeli Cyllenius erret in Erden. 


a, - F all ww 22 
Bip ed; an EE — In primis venerare Deos, atque annua magnae 


u 
Le. 
Dn 
t 
Fal 


Du 


ter is ended, and ſpring grows 


and then the wines are mellow ; Tum ſomni dulces, denſaeque in montibus umb. 


the planets in general; 


then fleep is ſweet, and ile 
ſhades are thick on the bills, Let Cuncta tibi Cer me e agreſtis adoret: — 


| all MO: rural 1 adore . 
N 0 7 E 5. 


4 twice to ack fien: * . perlt ait 
xeęceptet, ut ex frequentativo verbo 
8 40 nobis oſtenderet Saturnum bis ad 

d unumquodque ſignum reverti, quod 
«hi planetae minime faciunt. So- 
dus enim eſt qui et longius a ſole 

_ < diſcedat, et bis ad unumquodque 

© ſignum revertat.“ Pliny has quoted 

this paſſage of our Poct: * Ideo Vir- 

1 gilius errantium quoque ſiderum 
* rationem ediſcendam praecipit, ad- 
 * monens obſervandum frigidae Sa- 
e turni ſtellae tranſitum.” | 
think Virgil is to be underſtood to 
mean, that we are to obſerve what , 
part of the Zodiack Saturn is in, and 

| thereby to predict a ſtorm. That 
planet is almoſt two years and a half 

in paſſing thro each ſign: 


I cannot 


therefore 
ſurely we are not to expect a conti- 


muance of the ſame weather for fo 
long a time. I rather thinks he means 


that we ſhould obſerve the aſpects of 
and mentions 
Saturn and Mercury for the whole 
number. Thus in a former verſe he 


mentions Maia, one of the Pleiades, 


* 


for that whole conſtellation: 


8 Multi ante occaſum Maine coe- 


750 pere.“ 10 


3 37. Inis Cyllanius. ] By the 8 


nian fire he means Mercury, who 


1 aid to 1 5 born in Oylaas, 
mountain of Arcadia. | 


a, 


dalia; ſo called becauſe the vidtin 
was led round the fields: 


caſu alſo in the King's, the Bodleian, 
and in both Dr Mead's manuſcripts, 


Lima vina.] Pierius ſays that all the 
ancient manuſcripts he had ſeen agree 


Synaloepha, and that ſome have tur 
this verſe, but in the next it is Tun 


ſamni dulces. In one of the Arunde- 
„ manuſcripts it is Tunc prngue; 


Erret.] The wandering of a Pls 


net 1s a very proper expreſſion the 
word being derived from Than, unn 


3 Sina nagnae « facra refe 
C1 --T he Poet here gives 2 
beautitul deſcription of the Ambar- 


quod vicine 
ambiret arva. In ver. 345 Virgil men- 
tions it being led three times round, 
340. Caſum.] All the ancient ma- 
nuſcripts which Pierius had ſeen, ex- 
cept the Medicean, have caſu. It i 


341. Tum pingues agni, et tum mi: 


in reading pingues agni et, without: 


and others tum. He obſerves alſo that 
in the Medicean copy it is tune in 


agni tum ſunt. In one of Dr Mead, 
it is Tum prngues agn!t ſunt, tum. I 
the other it is Tum pingues agni, d 


tum which reading is admitted by 


Heinſius, from whom I ſeldom devi- 


ate, The other manuſcripts, which 
[ have 


35 


Tae. 


ues et tunc. 1 
hat Ceres and Bacchus were wor- 
(ripped jointly. | 
immoler. 
« verrons plus bas: 


haute voix.“ 


* leems to avs. viewed the paſſage 
pts, {Wunder our conſideration too haſtily, 
mu- and to have taken Bacchs to be put 
I] the 


for the name of the god, and to be 


tun think it cannot be doubted that Bac- 
that Ncbs is here put figuratively for wine, 
1; 10 Wand that it is the ablative caſe, cou- 
Tun led with 1a&e. Nor could that fa- 


ne- nous antiquary be eaſily led into this 
nge, miſtake, if he took Bacchus in this 
ead's face to ſignify wine, by concluding 
lat the ſacrifice muſt be to Bacchus, 
11, d r well as to Ceres, to whom wine 
1 by ed not uſe to be offered, as ſome have 
155 Magined. For it is plain, from the 
hic 


' GEORG. LIB. . 


u tu lacte favos, et miti dilue Baccho; 

Terque novas circum felix eat hoſtia fruges, . 

Dmnis quam chorus, et ſocii comitentur ovantes; 

t Cererem clamore vocent in tecta: neque ante 
cem maturis quiſquam ſupponat ariſtis, 

Em Cereri torta redimitus tempora quercu, 


NOTES. 
jane. ; calcd, and. 3 of the 
ommon editions, have Tunc agni bin- 


wcon quotes this paflage, to ſhew 


« Virgile marque 
zuſſi le culte des deux dans les 
Georgiques, on il parle des trois 
* tours qu'on faiſoit fair à la victime 
autour des moiflons avant que de 
Cette ceremonie des 
trois tours Etoit encore obſervee en 
« Pautres ſacrifices, comme nous 


the dative caſe, coupled with cui. 
All the commentators agree, and I 


Kount which Cato gives of the ſa- 


93 
for ber do thou mix the boney- — 
comb with mil and oft wine ;. 
and let the bappy victim be led- 
thrice round the neo fruits, ac- 
companied by the whole cyenud of 

. ſpouting compantons ; and let 
them loudly invite Ceres under 
their roofs : nor let any one pus 

the fickle to the ripe corn, before 
be bas crown:d bis bead With woreaths of oak, 


345 


 crifices before have, not only that 5 


wine was offered to Ceres but alſo 


that Bacchus was not one of the dei- 
344. Mitt Alus in ] Mont- ties, to whom they ſacrificed on that 
occaſion. 
e 
modo fieri oportet. - 
„ praecidanea, amd foemina, privſ- 
_« quam haſce 


Priuſquam meſſim fa- 
porcam praecidaneam hoc 
Cereri porca 


uges condantur, far, 
<< triticum, ordeum, fabam, ſemen 


_ © rapicium, thure, vino, Jano, ae, 
Junoni praefato. . . Poſtea 

e cam praecidaneam immolato. U bi 
© exta proſecta erunt, Jano ſtruem 
il met Cerès et 
* Bacchus enſemble, et dit que dans 
Kh cerẽmonie on invoquoit Ceres 4 
This learned author 


*©.commorato, - maQtatoque item uti 


© prius obmoveris. Jovi ferctum ob- 1 

« moveto, mactatoque item uti prius 
ee feceras. 
et Jovi vinum dato, ita uti prius _ 
datum ob ſtruem obmovendam, et 

ferctum libandum. Poſtea Cereri 

„ exta, et vinum dato.“ 
certain that Ceres and Bacchus were 
frequently joined together ih the ſame 


Item Jano vinum dato, 


It is ver 


ſacrifice; but it is no leſs certain, 
that this paſſage of Vigo isn 55 
of it. 

349. Torta vedkiichuyr ebene ter- 


cu.] They wore wreaths of oak in 


honour of Ceres, becauſe ſhe firſt 
taught mankind the uſe of corn in- 
ſtead of acorns: thus c our Poet: 250 


eee Veſtro ſi munere SY 


& Chaoniam pingui e mutavlt 
„ ariſta. 


94 


and ſung ſongs to Ceres, And 
tbat awe may know theſe things 


rain, and cold winds ; Jupiter 
bimſelf bas appointed what the 
| monthly moon ſhould adviſe, 
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and danced in n meaſuret, Det motus incompoſitos, et carmina dicat. 
Atque haec ut certis poſſimus diſcere ſignis, 

by man. ſaſt tokens, both beat and Acſtuſque, pluviaſque, et agentes frigora ventos; 
Ipſe pater ſtatuit, quid menſtrua Luna moneret, 


Quo ſigno caderent auſtri: _ ſaepe videntes itt 
| What OY” be a 4 gn f the 22 falling, What | . ; 


NOTES, 


35 51. How haec Se. 1. ta Cerda, 


bother commentators, underſtand the 
Poet in this paſlage to ſay, there are 


two ways of predicting the weather 5 


one by Aſtrology, to which purpoſe 


he mentions the moon; the other by 
common obſervation. 


man, how, without ſcience, he may 


be able, in a good meaſure, to foreſee 
the changes of the weather, and pre- 
vent the misfortunes that may attend 
them. 
phraſed the paſſage under our conlt- £ 

deration to this purpoſe: 


Grimoaldus has juſtly para- 


6 quoniam ruſtici homines, et ope- 


“ raxii ex Saturni caeterorumque y- 


derum converſionibus parum aut 


nihil poſſunt colligere, ea de tem- 
: « peſtatum indictis, ac pracnotiont- 


“bus dicam, quae ſunt pene ad vul- 


„ commodata, &c.“ 


352. Pluviaſque,] It is a 5 

5 Aſpice, ventoſt cectderunt murmur 
manuſcripts, and in the old Nuren- 
berg edition: Grimoaldus alſo has 


without gue, in one of Dr Mead 


the ſame reading. 


353. MAoneret.] It is moveret in 
one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, and 


1 in ſome of the old printed editions. 


354. Quo figno.] Vel guo . 


& fidere; vel melius quo indicio in- 
60 * telligi polſet ventos deficere, ſays 


2 


1 8 5 Ruaeus. 1 have already obſerved thy 
and after him Ruaeus, and ſeveral 
this paſlage : whence we mult previ” 
with Ruacus, this latter interpre 
tation, Dr 1 whores to the . 
- REF - 


{7 EDI Re . what Aar, 


« * Auſter' $ rough blaits ſhould fal. " 


But he has 
already inſiſted ſufficiently on the uſe 
of the aſtrological ſcience, and now _ 
intends only to ſhew the huſband- 
that from the context of Virgil | 
appears, that  caderent muſt ſignif 
not the ceaſing or falling of the 
wind, but it's ruſhing: down to occ: 
fron ſtorms. He quotes a paflage d 


< Sed confirm this interpretation: Adver| 


: La Cerda: 


Virgil has no aſtrological meaning F 


and 


Fenn, La: Cin obſercs 


Terentius Varro in Seſquiulyſſe, u 


denti ceciderunt, quod fi pergunt dit: U 


tius mare volvere, vercor, &c. I cu- 
not find that Virgil has ever uſed cult 


in this ſenſe: but he has uſed it t. 
the ceaſing of the wind in the ninti . 


5 NO: 
<< parem popularemque ſenſum ac- 


T E t nunc omne bibi ſtratum file 
*© acquor, et omnes, 


<6 ris aurae.“ 


Mr 8 8 tranſlation , wit 


— - When ſouthern tem peſts riſe,” 


| Quid. ] Both he Arundelian and 


one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts have 
= ' 


| | ſang, either the flraits of the ſea 
: ſontibus audiri fragor ; aut reſonantia longe 258 þ was and begin to N and a 
* iſceri, et nemorum increbreſcere murmur. 72,78 i Heard in the 
5 ittora miſceri, C re m T. mauntaint; or the far reſounding 
f by ſibi tum a curvis male l unda carinis, ſhores begin to eccho, and rhe mur- 
| | mur of the groves to thicken, 
av Now can the Wave — 1 the * 28 
d tha ; N 0 7 * a. 
ing i ud. Servius has che ſame reading, ing of the mountains are mentioned 
previ 4 it is in ſome of the old printed as prognoſticks of wind by Aratus, 85 
"PE tons. Pierius ſays it is quid in the whom Virgil has imitated in his Ne- 5 
© ft Roman and Medicean manuſcripts. 5 dictions of the wentber: e 
350. Continuo ventis c.] Here ; 
Ne Poct gives us the ſigns of the | 510 my To dviuars 1 Kai eilte 
al Nrinds riſing. YT JdAaooa TT (et. 
2 It is more 4 to mi than * 5 Trryrte Se. Kai Hax er eue 5 
„ebe the beauty of theſe lines of Bobo Jes, : 
** pur Poet. The very motion of the Axrai 7 $IVeAgor, 12 b . 
Sl 1 ſwelling ſea is expreſſed in theſe eg e 
* words, which ſeem to riſe gradually ria, xogupein T6 2 aas, Ti, 
Fel with the 1 waves: 5 Aci. = 
i 
5 l «— — — 1 ponti i 357. n er, E Pierius lays 0 
2 4 egen agitata tumeſcere. it is arduus in the Roman manuſcript. 
5 40 Aridus fragor means a dry crackling 
7 We hear the crackling of the moun- found, like that of. m_—_y when they 
Jans in break. * 
it for 1 : Ty: | 360. Jam 2 tum a curvis. 1] In 7 
ninth ——— Aridus altis all the manuſcripts I have conſulted . 
Montibus audiri fragor: the prepoſition @ is omitted; as alſo 
in many printed editions. Pierius ſays 
Glee nd the ruſtling of the 690 6 in it is @ curvis in the Roman manu- 
2 ſcript. Heinſius retains the prepoſi- 
1 Nemorum increbreſcere mur- tion: and in the only paſſage, beſide 
im this, where Virgil uſes tempers in the 
5 fea! _ ſame ſenſe, we find' a 7 before the ab- 
1 Theſe beauties. are too - Hanan in lative caſe: | 
 Wrgil to eſcape the obſervation of Toy 
moſt readers; but it would be unpar- © — — - — Quiz talia fando, 
riſe, enable in a commentator not to Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut du- 
ale notice of them. <« ri miles Ulyſſei 
and. The ſwelling of the ſea, the re- 7 emperet a lachrymis.“ 
have funding of the 2 and the roar 


quid, 


GEORG. L1B. . 


Agricolae, propius Rabulis armenta tenerent. 
Continuo ventis ſurgentibus aut freta ponti 
I:cipiunt agitata tumeſcere, et aridus altis 
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the befbetdace often obſerving * 


3 3 ſhould keep their herds nearer the 
| tall. When the wind are ri- 


36 Fe Aer ] 
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ben the copmorants fly feiſty Cum medio celeres revolant ex aequore merg Ac 
Fw pena N and. Clamoremque ferunt ad littora: cumque as It 
when the ſea-coots play en the In ficco ludunt fulicae : notaſque paludes _ Du. 
dry land: and the beron ferſates Deſerit, atque altam ſupra volat ardea nubem. Mp, 


tbe quell known fens and flies ; | | . hee 
aver the -lefiy cloud,” When Saepe etiam ſtellas, vento impendente, videbis 36; Wy, 


al! alſo of- Praecipites caelo labi, noctiſque per umbram 0b 
ten ſee the Hart, fall beading Flammarum longos a tergo albeſcere tractus. 


evind impends, you 


ARANKGS,. 5 


5 Knvgirey * dad αον beer 


n. 1 


Now ods | is generally underſtood 
to mean a heron: but La Cerda in- 
terprets it a mergus or cormorant. It 
is ſaid to be called 2hανναe m ies 
Jude, becauſe it delights in fenny 
places; but this agrees with the he- 
ron, as well as with the cormorant. 
The ſame author will have the 1 3viar = 
of ' Aratus to be the Fulica of Virgil, 
becauſe they are fo called, as he ſays, 
a fuligine, from their blackneſs: tho? 
the a/3v:e is generally thought to be 
the ſame with the mergus, The 
u pes of Aratus he takes to be the 
heron. For the learned reader's ſatis- 
faction I ſhall ſet down what Aratus 
| has ſaid of theſe ſea fowl, immedi- 
ately after the three veries Juſt now 


| Amen: 


Kal Tore xa) Apo-, db log - 


Tie! Tal, 


| ſtars ſeeming to fall i iS borrowed al 
oy from Aratus: | , 


5 Kai 44 vs r Hua 27 4 TH 
Tafel, Tot I? 5 10. fue LOVE 
| Aedby Set 1 4 44 51 


5 „He 


| Mead s manuſcripts has impellente. 


Hau. 
in the Cambridge and in one 0 


tions it is umbras. 
umbram in the Roman and Medicean 
manuſcripts; and prefers that reading. 


What . ſays of chaff, falling 


nd / 1 
N 2 Is aw ther Saepe levem paleam et frondes volitare ee 80 75 
= 0 8 7 mes ow oe you . the light " and felling . H 5 abeut, | | | 
NOTES. : 
361 ere | What Vireil favs of Aria e aller wade 4 1 
e che cormorant, Aratus aſcribes to the era! | . 
5 _— | 9 5 ne NAu * dyeddss ec „ 4 
: a FF W i 
Kat a ay Ty E GT uva 8 1A : Av. Reg rd ,etMůͤ ae hs 
#60 por 5 4&3 2 Ftoom. | „ 
5 Vs 
| "EE d ke en * e, LOVES 365. Saepe etiam 2 Se 17 Tb, 


prognoſtickæ of wind taken from the 


elagwrr = 
*r als 


 Laeworo 


Vento impendente.] One oſ D. 
366. Umbram.] So!] read it with 
I find the ſame reading 


the Arundelian manuſcripts. In the 
King's, the Bodleian, the other Arun- 
delian, and in both Dr Mead's ma- 
nuſcripts, and in ſome printed ed- 
Pierius ſays it i 


368. Saepe levem paleam Ce. 


leaves, 


GEORG. LIB. 1. 


Act ſumma nantes in aqua colludere plumas. 

ae : Boreae de parte trucis cum fulminat, et cum 370 
Curique Zephyrique tonat domus; omnia plenis 
dura natant foſſis, atque omnis navita ponto 
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er florting Father: dance en the 
| furface « $ £6 Water. But ben 
it linbrens from the guirte- of 
fierce Boreas, and when the 
Hon ſe of Raves and of Zepbyrus 
tbr nders ; then all the country 


Humida vela legit. Nunquam imprudentibus imber fs with fall dircbes, and 


every mariner on the ſea gatbers 
up the wet fails, Never arid 4 


frm of rain * upon - without bir them n warning by either the HY cranes a 'o1ded it in 4 Bere 


Inprudentibus 10 line interpret 
this unwiſe, as if the Poet's meaning 


was that theſe ſigns ate fo plain, that 


the moſt unwiſe | muſt obſerve chen. : 


yo 5 1 hus Dryden: 15 
a. Wet weather ſeldom hurt them? 


< unwiſe, 


« So plain the ſigns, fuch prophet ? 


35 
W0btuit-: aut am ſurgentem vallibus imis 
11 
N 0 7 E s. : 

2 bt. kaves, ad Guided,” Aratus has fad 

& the down. of thaſtles. 5 
= he | 
1 ſn al rare, Ava je yer aka- 

73 7170 ariuer, nophs dads ar- 
Ty | bre aTOANG | 7 
s het ,jçu‚. Te 2 pay rates, * 
| th = drives. 5 8 
| alto | | 


tates Aratus: 


Jen, 


Popecto, ER 
7% Tis TeAdye | an Hil yau- 


iN CLIN 00 | 
with Hur, Th 4h tx, rg Ty 40 
ading tx An; of] ES 
ie lar, Yap Togoaids Tops. ieren 
n the berker ral. 
\run- 
ma- The Cambridge, one of the A- 
edi- Wurdelian, and one of Dr Mead's 
| It 8 anuſcripts have aut inſtead of at, 
icean Wt the beginning of ver. 370. 
ding. 373. Legit.] Heinſius has legunt, 
&c.] — | think, he is almoſt ſingu- 
alling 
avez, 


370. At Berea S c. 1 In theſe 25 
Ines we have the prognoſticks of rain, 
In which lines the Toet * imi- 


0745 br ik rest xi in ere aer. 


Bere d' ex * veces, xi AAN Ae. =o E 
him unawares. 


"08 are the ſkies.” 


; But Wee ſignifies not on ms 
prudent or unwiſe 
3 or unawares, in which 


» but alſo 3 55 ed, 


ſenſe this paſſage is generally under + 


ſtood. Virgil's meaning ſeems to be, 
that the ſigns are fo many, that none 


can complain of a ſhower's allung on 


374. Aut illum ſurgentem vallidus, 5 


Oc. ] This paſſage is variouſly inter- 
preted. Some take the prognoſtic oi 
rain to be the cranes leaving the val- 
lies, and flying on high, reading this 
paſſage grues fugere ex imis vallibus. 
Of this opinion are Servius, Grimo- 
aldus, Ruaeus, and ſeveral others. 
Dryden tranſlates it in this ſenſe: 


«The wary crane foreſees it firſt, 
e and ſails 
« Above the ſtorm, and leave the 
48 lowly vales : 


1 


and 


— 9 _ po 3 4 : — 
——— ——— As eo 4 . — eg — —— = SC — 2 2 SS > — 
1 , —. 2 rf 5 : * — — A. — en 7 


— — - — 


„ OSTER Nes chem areal cranes 
1 5 F led, g from the vales. ” 


a * Cerda takes the meaning to be : 


40 The c cranes s do Us 5 
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that the ſhowers riſe out of the val- 


lies; interpreting it thus: Grues 

“ volatu ſuo altifimo indicant im- 
„ brem ſurgere ab imis vallibus.“ In 
e this ſenſe M 


ay tranſlates it: 


we alſo find that + not their flying o 
high, bat. their deſcent is to be 
eſteemed a ſign of rain. Aratus ally 
| whom our Poet imitates in his '*: 
of weather, ſays, the cranes lea 7. 


o te wett barer e 


351 


bing 4 it reſe: or the * Acriae fugere ak aut bucula caelum 
NO TES. FVV * 
( 
and Dr Trapp: propriety of the epithet aeriae ; nil a; 


their airy liert, and return in vine bo 


int MAZES:. 5 „„ pr 


_ aAvTS KeAfuIa th 


| Tones rerpdds 4. Tenure 


66 Fo or "Hom the wales, 0 er it thence 5 5 


BC ariſe, 


or avoided the coming ſtorm, by re- 
treating to the low vales. 
Tenſe only Mr B—- — has tranſlated 


* 


58 Cranes, : as it roſe, flaw downwards 


22 to the vale,” 


: This interpretation is rerecable to 
what Ariſtotle has ſaid, in the ninth. 
book of his hiſtory 
where treating of the foreſiglit of 
- cranes, he ſays they fly on high, that 
they may ſee far off, and if they per- 


ceive clouds and ſtorms, they deſcend, 


K a1 « ety 14 08 een, v Reels, Ka- 


 T&TTA0 44 navel ovgm. From this 


high flight of the cranes, We ks the 


1 1 alſo Aratus: 
1 ereus Was aware of this interpre- _ 
tation and condemned it: 
„ autem grues, de vallibus ſurgere, Ovegrir EiTarid ors, a 4 
non pluviam de vallibus ſurgere.“ 
A third interpretation is, that the 


_ cranes left their aerial flight, and fled Virgil 7 W x 3 tru- 1} 


ſcribed ſome Verſes of Varro Ataci- 
nus, which I ſhall here ſet down, ai 7 
I find them in vervius, and Fulvis 0 


„ Jicit Kal 63276 is TM rde there, Ye 


In this 


of Animals, 


„Aut arguta lacus circumvoliti 


3 1. t bos ſuſpiciens caclum, minbl 
and reſt on the ground: Ele 2455 288 


5 1 af, 1 b T0 xa epd 74 bhp. 00 Naribus atrium patulis de erptt 


 ETWENT EL. Es or een A 


37 5. . bucula caclun &. 14 Thu 


9 1 N 1 


Urſinus n 
45 00 Tum liceat 1 volucres, u 
1 daeque paludis . a 

ee Cernere inexpleto ſtudio certat 
TW 1 


Et velut infolitum pennis infund 


- © rorem:; © d 


„ hirundo: 
„ viſu, 
* odorem: 


« Nec tenuis formica cavis non ex 
66 tali ora. | 
'T hes 


ma — A: =” 


GEORG. LIB. 1 


) Suſpiciens patulis captavit naribus auras: 
Aut arguta lacus circumvolitavit hirundo: 
aut veterem in limo ranae cecinere querelam. 
Sepius et tectis penetralibus extulit ov 


Anguſtum formica terens iter ; et bibit ingens 380 
narrow "OT * * * r. out of the bidden * and the rain-b _ 


Theſe lines of Varroare andoubreitly 
borrowed from Aratus; and the 


Virgil has varied them, and made 
them more poetical. 


Aratus: 


Tt, 5 


br. 


the preceding note. 5 
\taci 378. Aut veterem in limo Sc. 1 k is 
n, A eenerally read of veterem : but Pierius 
uhpiuß obſerved aut in ſeveral ancient ma- 
auccripts. I find aut in the Bodleian 
: and in one of the Arundelian manu- 
tu, cripts. We find this prognoftick 
: 10 in Aratus: e 
ertat | | 
W |: baun, Dea 1H, 2 
inder ovade, 


Wrede 105 tiene, rater glo- 


Clan countrymen being turned into 


frogs by Latona ; 3 Which is mentioned 
by Ovid: 


prognoſticks contained i in them are in 
the ſame order, as in the Greek Poet. 


377. Aut —— leu, 00 Thus 


Halper ref! nd xe0ubire 246 
. | Kat via loflauues we iT Gs , 
Tarver TUTTOVG aL dures el xu „F 


This line of Virgil is if the N 
ſame with one of Varro, quoted in 5 


| ins to the frag Ault out their 
ancient moan in the nud, the Poet no 
doubt alludes to the Rory of the Ly- 
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wp to heaven bat fou in the 
air ⁊vitb wide noſtrils: or the 
ebattering ſwallow bas 
round aut the lakes : or the 
frogs bawe creaked out a an- 
cient moan in the mud, an 
alſo bas the piſmire makin 


NOTES. 


*— — — Et nunc quogue turpes 
= 0p Litibus exercent lingua: pulloque = 


© pudore, 


(0 Quamvis fiat ſub | aqua, ſub aqua 


„ maledicere tentant. 
23 Vox quoque Ju rauca eſt,” 8 


9. Sacpius. et teftis tenetralibus 50 | 
of Tb Aratus: 5 


1 ον _ 


Ode duni yar. 


Ses alſo the laſt of the verſes quote : 
from Varro, in the note on ver. 37 MW 


380. Et bibit ingens arcus. It 
was a vulgar opinion among 


We find fre- 
quent alluſions amongſt the Pocts to 
this erroneous opinion. I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with one quotation from 


the Curculio of Plautus; Where, as 0 
Lena, a drunken, crooked, old wo- 


man, is taking a large draught of 


wine, Palinurus ſays, fee how the 
| bow drinks! we ſhall e have 


rain to day: 


Wen Ecte. autem bitt arcus} 


« pluet 
& Credo hercle bodie.“ 


Ardtus mentions the rain-bow ap- 
pearing double, as a ſign of rain: 


H 2 II 


the 
ancients, that the rainbow drew up 
water with its horns. 


—— — — 
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F ravens departing from their 
| Jews in a vaſt body bas made a 


Ale for et quae Aſia. 


P. VIRGILII 


MARONIS 


bor drank deep; and the any Arcus; et e paſtu decedens agmine magno 


get = with clapping their 


Corvorum increpuit denſis exercitus alis. 357 
Jam varias pelagi volucres, et quae Aſia circum 


Now may you ſee gie, Dulcibus in ſtagnis rimantur prata Cayſtri, 


js = fo ferwl, and thoſe which 


b for * about the — ns in the ſweet lakes of ii 
NOTES. 


| 11 och ” PA Jud lava. evegvev 


| dels: 


in ; which he is | followsd by Pliny : 
5M Arcus, cum ſunt duplices, e 

18 * nunciant.” 
2382. Corvorum increpuit denfis 5 ex- 
: ercitus any; my: 1 alſo e 


: oe £0; Kelten Ars nodes 2 


47%%% re, 


f awbuerer . x1 ipixeagm & | 


4 
SN Nous 
. Eaem 


nf 


| Maxpiy riß fei ec eco. agel, fe 


pet TUKYA. 


383. . varias pelagi W 


G.] Pierius ſays that in ſome an- 
cient manuſcripts, the words are 
placed thus: Jam volucres pelagi va- 


riat; and that in ſome it is atque 
He obſerves 


SG. 0 .: 


. manuſcript. I find the fame dds © : 
in the Bodleian, and in one of the 
'Arundelian manuſcripts: but the 


grammatical conſtruction will hardly 
allow it not to be var:as. The other 


Arundelian manuſcript has tum in- 


"Read of jam. 
1 


e has mentioned this prog. 
noſtick alſo of the water-fow] duck. 
Ing themſelves before r rain: 


Thaadur Aurel. 1 undd ; nde 
Arang a . Os: dt 
1760 . 


1 5 Virgil 1 to 1 imitated thi 
verle e of the ſecond Iliad: 


| ah rere 4 vera 222 Kai 2c Aa - 


Axis 27 wellen, dect 24 Fit 


der · 
The Aſi a Saks or hu compur is the 


2 by "Fo 7 name of a fenny country, which re- 
| 7 comet nel ou esu i _ ceives the overflowings of the Cay: 


= ſter. 
Dori 5 ee obe bre, K jective is always long; as in the pal. 


ſage now before us; and! in a the fourth 
| N 10H W Bapdly luca, oh 


_ Georgick: 


The firſt ſyllable of this ad- 


e Atque N atque : Opis, et th 
” Deiopeia:“ 


and in the ſeventh Aeneid: Y 
* — Sonat : anni et Af. 2 ver 


„ Pulſa palus. 


The firſt ſyllable of Af, ba, the 1 name 


of a quarter of the world, is ſhort; 


as in the ſecond Georgick : 


D. Qui nunc extremis Aſice jam vice 


8 * tor in oris.“ 5 


| Cayfter or Cayftrus i is the name of 1 
river of Aſia, which riſes in Phryg® 


major paſſes thro' Lydia, and go 
in 


A 


vic 


Et ſola in ſicca ſecum ſpatiatur arena. 


Nec nocturna quidem carpentes penſa puellae 
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Certatim Jargos humeris infundere rores ; 
Nunc caput objectare fretis, nunc currere in undas, eee 
Et ſtudio incafſum videas geſtire lavandi. 

Tum cornix plena pluviam vocat improba voce, 


101 
rive to 1 of water 
385 La their . noa 


Pon the Waves, and wantonly : 
waſh themſelves in play, Then 
Ades the unlucky crow call the 
rain with a loud voice, and an- 

O ders by berſelf alone on the ; 
39 and. Nor 4 the maids 2 


e 


NOTES. 


into the Aegean ſea near . 


The country - about this river, being ; 


marſhy, abounds with water-fowl. 


Swans are frequently mentioned by 
the Poets: Homer, in the paſſage to 
which we juſt now referred, ſpeaks 


of _ ror and ſwans: 5 


— — oro rerenrõ- „L oh 


lui, n Yipavay, a KU KV. 1 hy 


— 8 


undis, and others undas. 


Mead's manuſcripts has undis, and 


the other has undam. 


388. Tum cornix plena c.] The - 
crow is mentioned alſo by Aratus': bY rs 


e * anal Tap! nie ver · 


%ovay 
XiiueTo; dp X9puhvou xipop Cain 
Kopwrn”® - 


HTov xa} cerallcie ic aro thxes | 
rundelian ankeeien, after ver. r. 388, 5 


have. 


Quovs in ves I xa bud 24g ; 


Tap) Exegvs 


reh, 
HD Herre, wap e re 
* vo. 


The 2 ancients chought that crows not 
bY Predicted | rain but called it. 


ferent Voices of birds: 


Thus 1 ſpeaking of the ai N 


« Et partim mutant cum x tempeſta : 


„ tibus una 


5 © Rauciſonos cantus, cornicum ut : 


„ ſaecla vetuſta, 


Corvorumque greges, abi aquam 


E dicuntur et imbres On 
00 Rp et interdum ventos' auraſ- 
2 "ye ware.” 


$i ometimes at change f air, the change 5 


380. Under]. "Pierius 995 . 
ſome of the ancient manuſeripts have 


One of Dr 


their voice 


: Thus daws, and om nous crows, with be 


Darious noiſe, _ 
Afﬀright the Farmers; 5 and fill al the 5 

C 5 

Nw calling for rough winds, and now 

Jer r rain. 

| Care ECH. 


Servius reads rauca inſtead of plena ; 
but plena is generally allowed to be 


the true reading. 
The Bodleian and one of FE 4 


48 « Aut capt objeat querulum veni- ji 


. entibus undis,” ; 


The King's and one of Dr Mead's 


In 


manuſcripts have et caput oc. | 
5 the 


—— — 
— 1 
5h 
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E of the approaching Neſcivere hyemem : teſta cum ardente viderent 


ter in the lamp, and fungous ex- 


 ſrowery ſuns, and fair open wea- 
WA fgrs. 


| jactat Sc. 


3 Thoppbauyes. 


The 3 of the 1 bo 
_ occaſioned 4 the moiſture of the 5 


: ls may we 


ä — — 


orm, when they ſee the oi ſput- 


Nor is it eſs eaſy to foreſee un- 
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Scintillare oleum, et putres concreſcere fungos, 
Ereſcencres row abeut the wick. Nec minus eximbres ſoles, et aperta ſerena | 
Proſpicere, et certis poteris cognoſcere ſignis. 


ther, aud to nous them by mani- Nam neque tum ſtellis acies obtuſa y idetur ; 33; 


For cben the light 2 the or does not ſeem dim, = 


NOTES. 


5 the Crmbridge manuſeript this verſe 
is mutilated; Aut caput querulum 
In the old Nurenberg 
edition et capuet Se. is added alter mY 

ver. 389. P 
392. Scintillare 1 et autres con⸗ 
25 Treſeere fungos.] This alſo 1 is men- 
SI Laer by Aratus : 


ren, 
e e 84 oy 


"6 bar, 5 | 


x0par_ 


predict in 
393. Nec minus &c.] Aſter the 


ſigns of wind and rain, the Poet now 
proceeds to give us thoſe of fair cet 


ther. 


Eximbres.] So Pieria head it in 
Almoſt 
all the editions have ex imbri; takin 
the Poet's meaning to be that theſe 


ſome ancient manuſcripts. 


are ſigns of fair weather following 


the ſhower; or that they are to be 


obſerved during the rain. 


Leh > 
tranflation is, | 


—— 


<« By no leſs true, and- certaine Gomes | 


may we 


. Faire dayesand dun-Hine; in.o a forme 


*+ foreſee,” 


;6E. Then eficr 2 „ tis ; cal to 
« | Returning ſuns, and a  ſerener hy ; 


: Dr Trapp cranſlates i it: 5 


| Dryden has 5 


L deſcr7 


1 5.6. 
—_ 1 0e pounrts i xoiterai ent 5 Nor leſs be fee few ri, 


0 And ſunny ſkies, oy ure: unfailing 


Naur LaTH onoring, pd” #v ers « Thou chr foreſe. * 


. | bes 
ere 0 <£19Twau ene priyteyiire N 


« ſigns 


1 5 « « Nor "IO 1 certain figs, the 


„ ſwain deſcrys 


7 2 ſuns, and bright « ex: 


cc of 1 _ - s 


5 This reading ſeems more e poetic, 
than the common: and it is certain, 
that Virgil's meaning could not be. 
that theſe obſervations are to be made 
during the rain. 


At ſuch a time 


would be impoſſible to obſerve th 
g brightneſs of the moon and ftars; 


which are the firſt prognoſticks men 
tioned by our author. 


395. Nam neque tum feellis gc! 


obtuſa videtur.] Aratus mentions the 
dimneſs of the light of the Rars 257 


fign of foul weather: I 


Hues . 1 r edes af 


canal. | 


66M 


Nec 


en 
Nor 


Dile 


— D xm ca *5 rf @- . > nai 


nt 


2 


exin. 
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Nec fratris radiis obnoxia ſurgere 1 


enuia nec lanae per caelum vellera ferri. 
von tepidum ad ſolem pennas in littore pandunt 


103 


ner dees the moon ſeem to riſe, ar 
if be Twas indebred to ber bro> 
397 ther's beams + nor thin fleeces e T 


doo ſeem to be carried thro? 


Nor do Thetis's belowed 
Pilectac Thetidi Aleyones: non ore ſolutos 4 lyons ſpread open their wings 
| to the warm n ſun, 5 the fore e rs the Alti N 
N 0 1 S. 
Fg "he fratris. 75 * | "hich 18 on as ſea, there ſhould 


at the ſenſe is: For then neither 
« Joes the light of the ſtars ſeem dim, 


«& holden to her brother's s beam.” 


« brightneſs, that one would rather 
© think her light to be her own, than 
* only borrowed from the ſun,” 


Aulus Gellius, J. 7. c. 17. 


nin: 


rende i, fs 


Vie dare U deb van. : 
9 And change them beth, obnoxious to like 


A Tale 85 


388 No.] "Wa one of Dr Mead's 


manuſcripts it is nec. 

399. Dilectae Thetidi . 1 
The fable of 
one being turned into theſe birds is 
deautifull * in the eleventh 
book of Gn, Metamorphoſes. The 
mutual love of theſe perſons ſubſiſted 


ter their change, in honour of which, 


the pods are ſaid to have ordained, 


dat whilſt they ſit on their neſt, 


ws, 


ſugere luna. ] Servius thinks that ab- 
tuſa is to be underſtood here: and 


nor that of the moon, which 1 is be- 


Rueus ſeems to have found the true 4  Alite mutantur, 
neaning of this paſſage ; that © the 


« moon riſes with ſuch an exceeding « | Tunc g quoque manſit amor. 


See 


Ceyx and his wife Hal- 


be no ſtorm. Some ſay this laſts ſe- 


ven days, others nine, others eleven, 1 
and others fourteen, 
. ſeven: | 


— mentions . 


„ : e r Et tandem, ſuperis miſcran- . 


5 5 0 7 ambo 5 
'F atis obnoxius : 


Nec | 


** conjugiale ſolutum 


« Foedus i in alitibus : coeunt, bunt 


que parentes : 


. cc - 
397. Tenuia nec lanae per 1 : * Perque dics placidos hiberno tem- ; 


wlera ferri.] By thin fleeces of wool | « Incubat Halcyone, pendentibus a ae- 


the Poet means the ffeecy clouds, _ 
which Aratus mentions | as a en of 


„ pore ſeptetn_ 


* quore nidis. 


« Tum via tuta maris : ventos cu- 1 


„ ſtodit, et arcet 


« Acolus egreſſu: praeſtatque nepo- ” 
mand! * ze rendes very rife 1 


„ tibus aequor. 
— — The gods commiſerate : 
ate. 


As erf __ love : their nuptial faiths 
5 


In led dt; ; n parents grow. 5 
Seven winter days with me calms 


ofſeft, 


Aicyen ts "upon her eating 2 


Then ſafely ſaile : then 
Fer his, the winds; and  Jmooths the 


7 waves. 


Sanpys. 


Hefice 


H4 


Pug . EY 
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NOTES. 


| Jens: they are | faid to 1 440 
by the Tear ny mphs. 


cri: ue: 


| * ddxvires refes ed 74 late, ps 


Tay TE: SUALT TAN, 


Tes 76 V,710, 701 * ee 56 bear. neee ; iidevre, eee, 1 1 


eon 11. 


"Adair, aunts Naples rains 


UN | 


P*Opridos iginad iv, b als 7 ref "i: : Pliny fore the china of te al ” 


in rain, is a ſign of fair weather; a:/ 
in fair weather, of a ſtorm: 


5 Let alen finooth the ſeas the ſilentio per ſublime volantes pre. 


A & 47e. 


. ſtorms allay, FEY 


125 And ſkim the floods before him all. 1 


ein imbre garrula: at ſereno, tem- 


the way: 


= «© Ihe nymphs lov'd bit of all that | 


“ haunt the flood, 


" wimming food.“ 
8 R E E en. 


2909. Or? feln tn, ] Servius ſays that 
bome read ore ſelute, that is, with ve 


wide / norte or months. In this ſenſe Mr of the owl will be a ſign of fair wen- 


ther, according to Aratus, 


B- — — has tranſlated it: 


Nor mi 1 5 are 52 ſwine, with ther we take it to mean wt or in 


__wam. 
| ſpeak of the continuance of fair wer 


Jaws dijplay'd 


| 10 gripe the ſro, and toſs their 


8 "ruling bed. * 


ſervee, 1 in the note ou ver. 192, that 


| NETHICGUOUN 15 ſellom uſeg by Virgil 
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Ne, to unhind and toſs about Immundi meminere ſues jactare maniplos. | 
JJJJ%%JJ%%%%%% campoquereeumbe 
ond lie vn the plain: and the c, Solis et occaſum ſervans de culmine ſummo 


ober ui g the ſetting ſun from Noa arg ris ſeros exercet noctua cantus. 
| 2 rop of the rof,. 2 rpears to - | | 


| rg ber nig Sth ſg. 


Th us Theo- 
V of the owt is a bien q 


of it's ſucceeding a ſtorm. Then: 
fore the ſilence of the owl is a ſign 
of the continuance of fair weather. 


5 becauſe, according to Pliny, the hoot- 
4323. AG I ES, ob- 


he a ſign af rain.. May has tranſtarrt 


By | pp: 


ow non: hot has 1 think ! it is i ti 
uſed in that ſenſe. Arxatus ſays thy 


the . . 


Mews 1 


Haves 
reo To ue. 7 


| be Gd a 


6 fagiunt] ſerenitatem. Sic noctu 


0 peſtatem. We have ſeen alread!, 
in the note on eximbres, that tie 


5 prognoſticks here tet down relate: 
66 Skim o'er the waves, and dive fe 2 


the continuance of fair weather, nc 


If we underſtand the Poet to bt 
ſpeaking during the rain, the hoot! 


% But then 
Neguicquam muſt be wrong, whe: 


If we underſtand the Poet to 
ther, nequicquam muſt ſignify mt; 
ing of the owl, at ſuch a time would 


nequicquam, noe © 


The 


e 


dum 


laink 
S th 


Zn 


7 Fo 


. The fatal owle high mounted at 


BS ſun- let, 


I Does not the balefull evening long 
| IK 8 e | 


Dry 15 has tranſlated this paſſage 


ant wretchedly ; 


A And Owls that mark the  ſerting 
e ſun, declare, | 
* A blen e and a morn- 


66 " fair.“ 


vai nw. 


Ma — — Abd now x the bird: 


« Of night, obſervant of the ſetting | 


„ ſun, 


8 tow in vain. 


* gentleman) for non is intolerable : 
* and Servius gives us no authorit 
« for it but Perſius's; which conſi- 


ter, is nothing at all. 


4 7 


Beſides; 
tis well known that the muſick 


therefore take it thus; that dark 
* dird delighting in rain and clouds 
makes this noiſe, by way of com- 
paint, not of: joy forts or *tis a diſmal 
f * ditty indeed) at the approach of 
fair weather: but does it neguic- 
475 in vain: for that weather 
=, will come, .for all her hooting.” 
Interpretation ſeems to be very 


GEORG. L1B. 5 


aret liquido ſublimis in acre Niſus, : 
| El pro purpureo n dat * Ila capillo: 


manuſcripts it is aethere : 

ſame alſo in the Roman manuſcript, 
* Sings her late fong f from forme e high : —_— to Pierius. 
8 * pill] 


« e (ars this 3 And yl is related in the cohth book 


»  dering the obſcurity of that wri- 


"of the owl (ſuch as it is) is a 
* prognoſtick of dry weather, 1 
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Niſus ſoars aloft in the clear 
and Scylla is puniſhed 

495 5 K cy ſhe hh 


rple bair 


1 NOTES. 


much forced, and not to be ſupported 
by any good authority. Mr B——'s 
interpretation is not very different. 
Virgil embelliſhes this mean ſub- 
Tex ject in a very extraordinary man- 
45. ner. 
« booting of owls at night is a ſign of 
fair weather, he takes occaſion to 
„ make a delicate reflection upon 
"i ſuperſtitious people. 
( ſuppoſed by ſuch perſons always to 
„ forebode ſome calamity by their 
I "nate; 
[Dr Tar tranſlate neguicquam, in 


When he is to ſay that the 


but now, ſays he, they ſing 


e nequicquam, in vain; for no 


5 « is ſo weak as to expect bad weather : 
from their muitck.” 


404. Atre.] In one of Dr Mead's 


. Et pro eren poenas dat 
TL ſtory of Niſus 


of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. Niſus 
was king of Alcathoë or Megara. 
He had on his head a purple hair, i in 
which the ſccurity of the kingdoin 
lay. Scy lla, his daughter, failing del- 


peratcly in love with Minos, who 
beſieged the city, ſtole tlie purple 
hair, and fled with it to him. 
that juſt Prince abhorring the crime, 


But 


rejected her with indignation, and 


failed to Crete, leaving her behind. 


Scylla, in deſpair, plunged into the 
ſea after him, and took faſt hold of 
the ſhip. Her father, who had juſt 
been Changed into the Haligttos, 
which is thought to be the Oſprey; 
a rapacious bird of the eagle kind, 
hovering | 


Owls were 


it is che 


106 


rherever ſpe Pying cuts the 
Iigbe air zv1th ber wings, bel 
Niſus her cruel enemy purſues 
With a great notje thro” the air: 


feoiftly flying cuts the ligbt air 
quith ber wings. Then do the 


three or four times redouble a 
35 clearer found ; and often rejoic- 
ing, in their bft y habitations, 


ruſtie amon, ſs the 
they delight, oben the 


rt on aba. to re. 


| faveetneſs, 
beans 24.2 

- ſpovers at! 
vit their little offspring, and 


tes 


WOTES. 


hovering over ” hey: to tear her in 
pieces, ihe let go her hold, and was 


immediately changed into the Ciris. 


Some take this bird to be a Lark; 


others think it is a ſolitary bird, with : 
2 purple creſt on it's head, which con- 
tinually haunts the rocks, and ſhores | 


- of the ſea. 


ob. Arthera] In one of the 
4 ethera.] In one hens more agreeable to Virgil's file to 


5 leave 1 it out. 


410. Corvi.] This prognoſtick of 


the art: f _ 2 rom An Here Virgil ſpeaks as an Epicurean: 


7 Arundelian manuſcripts it is ara. 


Kai bognes labor un, berate. Bol 


Mee 
KEXAHYOVTES- + 
He, | 


70, 


Ola 7d wiv, Bebwot, 22 


614014. 2280 


mand TH dude, meg? paler 45. | 


A tn 4 oy 


Ag} TE elo xi bbc. ru. 


Quacunque illa levem fugiens ſecat aethera pennis, 
Ecce inimicus atrox magno ſtridore per auras ; 
Inſequitur Niſus , qua ſe fert Niſus ad auras, 
where Niſus mounts the len, ſe Illa levem fugiens raptim ſecat aethera pennis, - 
Tum liquidas corvi preſſo ter gutture voces, 
ravens preſs their throats, and Aut quater ingeminant; et ſaepe cubilibus any 
Neſcio qua praeter ſolitum dulcedine lacti, 
Inter ſe foliis ſtrepitant: juvat imbribus actis 
| abith 1 know mit what unuſual Progeniem parvam, dulceſque reviſere nidos. 
Haud 1 1 80 credo, quia fit divinitus illis 
noerium, aut rerum fato prudentia major ; 


5 Fo neſts. Wet tbat T think 5225 Rt ary rau frm beaver, or extraordinery eu of thi 


editors, Pierius ſays it is inter /e in 
5 falits, in the Medicean and moſt d 


poſition in is retained alſo in one di 
the Arundelian, and both Dr Mex 
manuſcripts: but in the reſt, which! 


things. 
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419 


4 


413. Inter 2 A. $oIread t 


"th Heinfius, and moſt of the pood 


the ancient manuſcripts. | The pre- 


have conſulted, in is om red. Its 


415. Haud eguidem a Ge, (. 


he does not allow any divine know- 
ledge or foreſight to be in birds; but * 


juſtly aſcribes theſe changes in their WW 


oled. dura Inanta KeTedtie, 


behaviour to the effects which the 


Thaebreees d. dye IT „ . alterations of the air, with regard to WW": 
: 60 * ; br where '* rarefa6tion and denſiey, have upon 


s their bodies. . 
CO ET Nele, xn «7 2 Giogu- - 


416. Rerum fato prudentia age 
This paſſage has been variouſly inter- 


i 


preted by the commentators. Servius 
interprets it, 
major rerum fato: a tn 


rudentia gude 9 
5 . 
which is greater than the fate f 
La Cerda explains it much 


the the ſame purpole ; 66 29 


. CC quibus 


nis, 


oncipiunt. 


e gelbe in wo e 


quibus fata keine,” ; 7 1 


urch they ſurpaſs fate. 


« tentior eff fato.” 


but with. a ſort of parapyrale : 
Food 
Ga 1 d0 not 4 chat all dots: crea- 
ft o e tures have | 


1 More wiſedome than the fates to 
= 1 mankind ue. | 


Dryden” $ trandlation | is ſcarce ſenſe: 


_ © heay'nly ſouls 
4 erte 5 


lates this paſlage, | 


.3 6 diſpe nſe 
=" ing 17 


Dr Trans: is of the oma opinion: 
Prudence greater than fate (as this 


* ſenſe. 
* knowledge {than we © have] in the 
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erum, ubi, tempeſtas, et caeli mobilis humor 
Mutavere vias, et Jupiter uvidus auſtris 
Nenfat erant quae rara modo, et quae denſa relaxat; mo 
ertuntur ſpecies animorum, et pectora motus 420 J what juſt before was rare, 
Nunc alios, alios dum nubila ventus agebat, 

Hinc ille avium concentus in agris, 
Ft lactae pecudes, et ovantes gutture corvi. 
vero ſolem ad rapidum, lunaſque ſequentes 


ads, od the cattle | rejoice, and & ravens exulting coat. 


NOTES. 


Ruaeus 
lows Servius : ** prude ntia geae po- 
May tranſlates it 
xccording, to the ſame conſtruction; * 


N Not that I think thei dead with 6 


” wed ius: 

Jupiter humidus. 

— propoſes a a new | interpre- 5 

ation, major prudentia in fato,” or 
the in futuro; and ain tran- 


*Of chings in 2 more e diſcern- 


"8 generally rendred) is flat non- 
Take it thus: A greater 


107 
but toben the florm and moveable 


| 3 of the beawen bave 
ed their courſes, and the air 
_—_ with ſouth winds conden- 


= rarifies what was denſe ; the 
mages of their minds are chang- 

* and their breaſts now receive 
0 different impreſſion, from that 
__ wobich they bad when the wind 
drove away the clouds, Hence 


the birds join in concert in the 


But 7 you RY the 1 * ated the 


« fate of things.” * u. rranlaion 
| runs thus : „ 
Not that I Wink an n ingeny divine 


5 To them is giv'n or een 9 


events 


18 In fate ſuperior,” 7 


: Grimakius fre. to have ** if | : 
true ſenſe of this paſlage : 


418. Mutavere was.) In one of. 


the Arundelian manuſcripts, it is m. 
: _ Vices. | 


lnger d, as man, 1255 wo fling con- 7 


iter uvidus. '% 801 mad: it with 
almoſt all the editions have 
Maſvicius reads 8 
u, 8e. - 
419. Denſar. ] Ls Cerda contunta, 


that denſet is the true reading. I find 
denſet in one of the Arundelian, and 
in one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts. 
Not that 1 think the gods to thew 5 
f Cambridge, and in one of Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts, Pierius found pectore 
in ſeveral ancient copies: he ob- 
ſerves that in the Medicean manu- 


420. Pedtora.] It is pedtore in the 5 


ſeript N Is written in a different 

hand. 

424. Si vero &c. ] Haring ſhewn 5 

how the changes of weather are pre- 

dicted by animals he now proceeds to 
_ 


that theſe 
animals have no particular inſtruction 
3 the gods, or . nn 1 


1038 


the next day wil never. deceive Ordine reſpicies ; nunquam te craſtina fallet $3 


you, nor will you be caugbt by 
be ſnares of a fair night. When 
the nion firſt collect the return- 
with darkened horns, a great 
orm of rain will as both 


P. VIRGILII 


Hora, neque inſidiis noctis capiere ſerenae. 
Luna revertentes cum primum colligit ignes, 
ing roys, if jhe incliſes biack air Si nigrum obſcuro comprenderit atra cornu 
Maximus agricolis pelagoque parabitur imber. 


MARONIS 


and ard ſex. But if for ſpreads At, fi virgineum ſuffuderit ore ruborem, 49 


a wirgin blu ſb aver ber Face, e 
thre will e Ventus erit : 


vento ſemper rubet aurea Phoebe. 


| Pole» always reddens with Sin ortu quarto, namque is certiſſimus AF, 


uind. But 0 at ber 1 M, for that is the . Les, | 


: moon: - 


with cornu, becauſe Varro has ſaid 

obatruni cornu; and then obſcuro will 
agree with azre. 

tainly not be amiſs: 


tow comprenderit. 


dark air with her horns; yet we can- 


of the dark part of the moon's orb 


incloſing a cloud: Si calrgo orbis nu- 


bem PRE erit. This ſeems to be the 
fame with the horns incloſing black 


air; fi nigrum comprenderit atra cor- 
n. Soon after he ſays; if the moon 
riſes with the upper horn blackiſh, 
there will be rain after the full; 
fuperwre ebatro = 
in this particular, 'and propoſe other 
days of the moon's age, as equally ot 
more certain prognoſticks of the en- 
ſuing weather. 


naſcens luna, fi cornu 
ſurget, 'pluvias decreſcens dabit, This 


I ſuppoſe is the paſſage to which Pie- 


rius alludes. Virgil has compre- 


nended both theſe preſages in one 


Une: the latter being fully expreſſed 


NOTES. : me 


- ewlain the prognofticks from-the fun 


by the epichet ewe ud added to corny, 
and moon 3 and being with Bend 


The moſt that we can grant to Fe. 
rius ſeems to be, that his reading 
448. Airs. 15 Nubien would: Gain 3 
f td are; tho' he allows at the fame 
time, that it is e in all the ancient 


cannot produce one manuſcript to ju- 
manuſcripts. He thinks nigrum agrees 


ſtify it, and as the common reading is 
ſenſe, and very intelligible, I ſce no 
: reaſon to make ſuch an alteration, 
The horn of the 
moon black with dark air would cer- 
but then there is 
| ſome difficulty i in making cornu fol- 
For tho' we may 
ſay the moon contains or incloſes 


8 Agricola, 


2 virgineo. 5 


ortu in quarto. 
„Bot ſay that the moon contains or in- 
cloſes her horns-with dark air. 
ro, as he is quoted by Pliny, ſpeaks 


Var- 


; manuſcripts, according to Pierius. lt 
is omitted alſo in the King's, the 
Cambridge, one of the Arundelian, 
and both Dr Mead's 
old editors alſo leave it out. 


other Arundelian manuſcript. 


to leave out the prepoſition. . 


might be admitted, if there were 
good authority for it. But, as he 


429. W e La Cerda reads 
430. Vi irginewn. * Ia Cerda reads 


432. Sin ortu oats, 7 Is Cet 
Ruaeus, and ſeveral other editors read 
But the prepoſition 
is omitted in moſt of the ancient 


manuſcript:. 
Servius, Heinſius, and ſeveral * the 
It * 
retained in the Bodleian, and , the 
It i 
more agreeable to the ſtile of Vig!, 


Other authors differ from Virgil 


'The Poet. follow 
the opinion of the Egyptians, ac 


cording 
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üs, neque obtuſis f per caelum cornibus ibit, 


| 409 
be 1 clear, and not with 


15 i:us et Ille dies, et qui naſcentur ab illo, 2 4 7 et nicht, 4 
tum ad menſem, pluvia ventiſque carebunt : be free from rain and wind x 
craque ſervati ſolvent in litore nautae 436 and the ſailers eſcaping ſhall pay 

P [ M l; | their VOTIVE ON the ſhore to BS 
JAUCO, « et ee et noo — IGETLAC, 7 cus, and Panepea, and to Meli- 
10 | | certa 6 ibe * f Io. 
9 s 


ding to „ Serben eam na- 


ne obſervat Aegyptus. 


434. Naſcentur.] It is e, in 
te Roman, and naſcuntur in the 
ombard manuſcript, according 6 
Yerius. It is naſcetur in the King's 


unuſcript : La Cerda alſo has we... CT 


; Vidlor, before your r on «his Ger 15 
430. Votaque Eden foluent in li- 


re nautae.] Pierius ſays it is ad li- - 


reading. 


ra in the Roman manuſcript. 


ed, In the third Aeneid: 
read f | 
55 2 Quin uk canfniliae feterint trans 


** aequora claſſes, 


cient e 5 
5. [t Et . aris jam vota in litre 
eli © es. : in 

lian, 5 
ript Ws when your hips ft waſted ver 

f the the main, 

It b dd you on. altars rand along the 
1 the are 15 

It s ö 9 hd vow'd F. inn. "+ 

irgik Dr Trae. 
1 11 again in the fifth: | 

0 


Di, „quibus imperium eſt pelagi, 


* quorum acquora curro; 3 


lows «Voti laetus ego hoc candentem i in 
a. © littore RO 1; 
rding 


vo 74 5. 


60 Conſtituam ante aras voti reus, ex- 5 
„ taque ſalſos Ta 


<« Porriciam in _— et vina he = 


0 n fundam.“ 


: 1 gods, who rule the « ocean | which 7 8 


ail; 


To you a fan white bull J will pre- 
feat, 


1 Oblig d by vow; "ds on coke briny deep : 
t was a cuſtom amongſt the an- 
dent mariners to vow a ſacrifice to 
the ſea-gods on the ſhore, provided 
they returned ſafe from their voyage. 
This cuſtom is alluded. to OP? our 1055 


Scatter the aral, an Pur 5 
e 


Dr Taarr. : 
437. Chai er Pape, et 1500 


Melicertae.] This verſe is taken 


from Parthenius, according t. to Aulus : 
_ Gellivs: 1 NO er 


rate, * | Nga, ut nah Dee 


. cke 


| ra kt I vow find of | be- 7 
Ate. 


Lucilius alſo has almoſt the 


_ fame words i in one of his epigrams': 


5618 * * . 


: roads, "Ti Nite, * na, xt Nene 
„ kk er 


ka pu3iw Keil, 17 alot, 
CLOS vt 
reell ix . baun, fn 
Ki 
Tag iN is vip. 4 727 
50er 1 . 1 


Virgil 


—— ͤÿü—᷑ꝛn— — 


—ͤ—ü—3qñ — — 


and when be dips bimſelf in the 


« Et pater ip 


1 8 8 Impulit,” 


Ino was the daughter i Cadmus, . 
and wife oſ Athamas, king of T hebes. 
fury of her huſband, 
who had already torn one of their 
cChdildren in pieces, ſhe threw herſelf 
into the ſea, with her ſon Melicerta, 
They were both changed into ſea- 
_ deities; Ino was called by the Greeks 
| Leucothea, and by the Romans Ma- 
tuta: Melicerta was called by the 
Greeks Palamon, and by the Ro- 
mans Portunus. 3 
438. Sol quogue G. 1] In this paſ- 
| ſage are contained the predictions | 
8 drawn from the rag and letting of 


Flying from the 
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The ſun alſo, both ben be riſer, So] quoque et exoriens, et cum ſe condit in und, 
Sina dabit; ſolem certiſſima ſigna ſequuntur; 


ſureſt figns attend the ſun; both Et quae mane refer t, et quae ſurgentibus aſtris. 4, 
#boſe 20bich be brings in rhe morn: Ie ubi naſcentem maculis variaverit ortum 


waves, will give ſigns: the 


ing, and thoſe bs. + the flars 


7 755 When at bis firſt rifing Conditus in nubem, medioque * orde ; ; 
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dulp 
Arb 
Aut 
Div 
Tit] 


* * and — in 2 _—_ — oY” ves — . | 8 Her 


NOTES. 


Virgil las: hs vowels open, after 
5 the manner of the Greek Poets. 
Glaucus was a fiſhermun, who, 
8 obſerving that his fiſh, by touching a 
certain herb, recovered their ſtrength, 
and leaped again into the water, had 
ttzthe curioſity to taſte of it himſelf; . 
upon which he immediately leaped 5 
into the water and became a ſea-god. 

e Panopea was one of the Nereids. 
. She 1 is mentioned 1 in the fifth Aeneid: 8 


c audiit omnis _ 


© « Nereidum Phorcique chorus, Pa- 5 F 


St . N N virgo; 


nus euntem 


zs many of Aratus: 
; Hax fe Tot laat #indripds; 10 


Ad and both Dr Mead's mz 
nuſcripts: ſeveral printed editions hae 


— « Dine eumque imis ſub AuStibus the ſame reading. I follow Heinſns, 


= delian, one of Dr Mead's manu- 
e manu magna Portu- | ſcripts, and in ſeveral primed editions, 
Pi.ierius fays it is 
Roman, the Medicean, and the Lom. 


bard manuſcript, and thinks this the 


Mi 1 moixhaarre. view PR 


The es Gf Hate are raken fron): 


Th 


| Tog* Ft | 
5 Hedi nd banner dener iin bY 
lleber. buen, xt * reifen ö ; 
drr, thi: 


Conti 1 Iti is a in one of th 


439. Seguuntur.] It is ſequents 
in the Cambridge, one of ihe Arun- 


ntur in 


beſt reading, Servius, La Cera e 
and ſome others read ſeguenter. He- 

inſius, Ruacus, and others read fair 
untur. 


441. Aae variaverit or tun 
Thus Aratus: . 


. '$ 4 ; 
K des, 67" idle x6xpupres Jar 0 
e | 
Mud, view pelrorre mn _l- 
- | aTavTh, | þ 


442. Conditus i in aue,“ Tix 
Aren: 


Mus 


NOTE s. ; 


100 re os Fain nen rden a. 


767 sen, 
une. de re¹%. —_— 


143. Ab abe. 'Y 2s Cerda ki 
this ab alto atre. 
te mart, Mr B 
* Cerda: JET 


3 « down.” 


ind Dr x Trapp: 


*—.— - Notus Jr above 


0 
* Threatens.“ 
is the dee the note on a called ia: ex alt nubes, 
=—_ ver, 324. 
. Seſe diverſi rumpent radii. ] 
feqr © he 2 r the Ro- 
un manuſcript ; and rumpent in the 
un Medicean, and other ancient manu- 
Nripts. It is rumpent in the King's, 
a7: de Cambridge, and both the Arun- 
I Lclian manuſcripts. Heinſius, Maſ- 
4a cius, and ſeveral other editors, have 
Ide fame reading. Servius, La Cer- 
ca, Ruacus, and others read erum- 
_ 


of the rays of the ſun 1s taken al 


tom Aratus: 
Mus 
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gaſpeti tibi fint imbres ; namque urget ab alto 
4horibuſque ſatiſque Notus pecorique ſiniſter. 
aut ubi ſub lucem denſa inter nubila ſeſe 
Diverſi rumpent radii, aut ubĩ pallida ſurget 


Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile; 
fleu male tum mites defendet pampinus uvas, 


In 92 Ne d xex poo pres « dv- 5 


Ruaeus interprets 
- ſeems to fol- 


Fw — - The fouth « comes pow ring | ſome that read fargit.. 


Arundelian, and both Dr Mead's Z 
_ Manuſcripts. have ſurgit. 
all the printed editions have /urget. 


This aanaltick of the ſcatterin ns 


Iii 
you may ſuſpect ſhewers fer 
the ſouth-wind pernicieus to 

trees, and corn, and catile, preſ- 
445 ſex from the ſea. Or wwben ac bis 
riſing tbe rays ſcatter themſelves 
dreerſly among thick clouds, or 

oben Aurora riſes pale, as 

leaves the ſaffron bed 0  Titbo- 
ut; alas, the wine-leaf will 
but poorly defend the Pear grape „ 


A Fa ar nel Nes egal. 


5 TEUTAANY, , 


'Oud" oͤror duriror, at A bre, & 
Js Bop 


v1 G, 72 bY ay e 


5 .li pay, 


A Tou 1 qi baun die 


| Motos Fs . 
446. Surget.] So Pitz found: it 


in the Medicean and other ancient 
manuſcripts, tho', he ſays, there are 


One of the 
Almoſt 


447. Tithoni croceum linquens Au- 


dera cubile.] This verſe is repeated in 
the third, and ninth Aeneids. Ti- 
thonus was the ſon of Laomedon, 


king of Troy. Aurora, or the morn- 


ing is fabled to have fallen in love 
with him. Homer ſpeaks of Aurora 


riſing from the bed of Tithonus, in 
the cleventh Iliad: _- 


Hes I" £% M408 Tap ae. r. | 


Yovole | 
"Nerv". 


.6 The fron morn, with ally 5 
pbluſhes ſpread, 

« Now roſe refulgent from Tithonus 

A bed.” Mr Por E. 


448. Defendet. ] Servius read de- 
Hane as Pier ius has obſcryed, that 
| it 


Begin to be mixed with frery red, 
| then you may expect a ftorm of 


— AS 
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fo thick will borrid bail bound Tam multa in tectis crepitans ſalit horrida gra 


The blue foretels rain; the fiery Sin maculae incipicnt rutilo immiſcerier 1 igni; 3 


wid De 


rattling upon the 47 74g It will 
| ol ar rs profitable to obſerve Hoc etiam, emenſo cum jam decedet Olympo, 4": 
is, when the ſun having mea- Profuerit meminiſſe magis: : nam ſaepe videmus Wi 
red the beavent is mw going Ipfius in vultu varios errare colores. Aus 
down : for ave often ſee various | . 
colours wander over bis fact, Caeruleus pluviam denunciat, igneus euros: I: 


Foretels wind: but if the ſpots Omnia tunc pariter vento nimbiſque videbis 45; 


Fervere. 


NOTES. 


1 is "the future ak in the Medi- 
cean, and almoſt all the other 1 3 
5 manu | 


449.] Tam. It is tum in ſeveral | 


manuſcripts: : but tam is e re- 5 
Z ceived. 
130. Bak cum n jam 4 edet Ohm: b 
: po, profuerit . * Thus 
Aratus: „ 5 755 


ego 


” Focepb de yep tude onpols 2274. 211 


e ale. 


452. 2 errare cblores.] The 


various colours of the ſun Are men- ; cc Neu dorſo nemoris libeat bak 


tioned alſo by Aratus: only, where 
Vir gil ſpeaks of * the Greek Poet 
mentions black: 


— 


Pharos tw 


EipeTe Ae 74 1 ini 


e d H, 


5 4a K aver $77 page 


other places. 


"$6 Nec tibi tam prudens quifqun 


5 *Eomreplors 2 bana, angie 7 TIS Tellurem Borea rigidam ſpicanr 


| And? in the third: 


« Ne a tum Ee" ſub dio ca. | 


"H bre Lena, aal cel 24 u, Bj 7 dures age 11 ? PL Bound 
5 Avver Cl art pedo lan boi 


Kal A £7 ref ,, lob 19” UT 


- Non illa quiſquam me note per altum 
wind and rain. That night ier Ire, neque a terra moneat convellere funem. 


none adviſe me to go upon the 
e Wake aiy cs Fri the At ſi, cum referetque diem, condetque relatum, 


fore. But if bis orb ſhall be Lucidus orbis crit, iruſtra terrebere nimbis, 1 


clear, both when be brings on the Et claro ſylvas cernes aquilone moverit. 
0 day, "and z ben be carries it back | | 7 
Y a; ain, i in vain Jock you be Fred ef haue, and you. will bd the woods wave with the char not nt 


45 


Kal ney ber barten, xt I omw bans: T4: 
PuotT%. 


436. Nm 22 eee & = Tl 
kink of excurſion is uſed by Virgilin» 
1 hus 3 in ; the” ſecond 


N 


1 perſuadeat autor _ 


88 movere.“ 


pere ſomnos, 


Hos per herbas.“ a 


458. At h Cc. Thus Aratus: 


cs Gp, 
5 aryanr, 


Jos ein. 


4561. 2 


s tibi figna dabit : 
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Denique, quid veſper ſerus vehat, unde ſerenas 
Venus agat nubes, quid cogitet humidus auſter, 
Solem quis dicere falfum 
Audeat ille etiam caecos inſtare tumultus 


depe monet, fraudemque et operta tumeſcere bella. 
Ine etiam extincto miſeratus Caeſare Romam, 400 forrrels the approach of darf, 


113 
Laoftly, the fun wv'll give you | 
ſigns of what the late evening 
tor li produce, from eohence the 
evind drives the bright clonds, 
what the moft ſouth ⁊vind it 
meditating. WWbo dares accuſe 
the ſun of falſho:d ? he alſo often 


mults, ard the growth of ten- 


7 coy, ard bidden « Wars, The ef hn * pi! tied 1 25 ar the. murder. of Car, 


NOTES. 


im 

455 151 7 Ss ] Fierius ſays it is TE rat 

, de Roman manuſcript 3 which he 

des to have been put in by way of 
-riphraſe. I find the fame Fading 
nthe Cambridge manuſcript. | 1 5 

62. Agar.] Ih is agit in the 

57; ling's manuſcript : but agat is cer-. 


nh much better. | 
Vid cogitet humidus Auſter. ] pi 
rus ſays that ſome would fain read 
guid cogat et humidus Auſter : but 


ave cœgitat. 
nufcript has aperta. 


It ben zbars. 
herta in any other manuſcript, or in 
ny printed edition. In Mr B—-—'$ 


0 Lites it audacious wars. 
) Cat- 
ed that the ſun foretels wars 
end tumults, he takes occaſion to 


e un after the death of Julius Cae- 
s: E. 
Mill account of i other prodigics 
00A Oh 


: e fame time. But tho? he repre- 
£164.00 ents theſe extraordinary appearances, 
nf 


hat.) 


Jet at the ſame time he ſhews, 
t wt predicted the civit war of 


that met of the ancient e 


dation, it is operta, and yet he tran- 


466. Ile etiam Sc.] Ling * 


b mmuerunt ſc 
relates theſe prodigies, as preceding 
Caeſar's death, but the greateſt part 
of them, and eſpecially the extraor- 
dinary dimneſs of the ſun, are related 


Pention the prodigious paleneſs of 
Then he digreſſes into a beau- 
Fach are ſaid to have appeared at 


murder, 
Conſequences of the murder of Cae- 


A and Anthony; avainſ} Bru- 


tus and Caſſius. The reader cannot 


but obſerve how judiciouſly Virgil 
takes care to ſhew that he had not 
forgot the ſubject of his Poem in this 
At the cloſe of it 
he introduces a huſbandman in future 
ages plowing up the field of battle, 
and aſtoniſhed at the magnitude of 
the bones of Ts who had been 5 
there buried. 


long digreſſion. 


Servius takes the ES here 


4 mentioned to have predicted the 
405. Operta.] The Bodleian ma- 
Dryden ſeems 
o have read aperta, for he tranſlates 
But I have not ſeen _ 


death of Julius Caeſar; and men- 


tions a darkneſs of the ſun, which 5 
N happened on the ſourteenth of March, 


being the day before that murder. Ho 


adds that this darkneſs laſted ſeveral 
hours: 


Conſtat autem occiſo Czc- 
fare in Senatu, pridie Iduum Mar- 
<« tiarum Solis fuiſſe defectum, ab 
&« hora ſexta uſque ad noftem. Qued 
c quia multis protractum eſt horis, 
« dicit in ſequentibus, acternant i- 
gecula noctem. Ovid 


by Hiſtorians, as happening after that 
Servius is generally under- 


ſtood to mean an eclipſe in this paſ- 
ſage by the word deſectus; but it 15 


no where mentione ed as an eclipſe, 
1 e ee 
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noben be covered bir bright bead Cum caput obſcura nitidum ſerrugine texit, T, 


with a duſky redneſs, and im- 
picus mortals were afraid the 


darkneſs would be eternal, 


that I remember, nor can I gueſs 


upon what authority Servius could 


relate either that there was an eclipſe _ 
about that time, or that it happened 


the day before Caeſar's murder. 
N Ovid ſpeaks of a palenefs of the ſun: 


( terris. 


I Pliny makes * indeed of ths word: = 

diefectus, but he cannot poſſibly be 
underſtood to mean what is properly 
called an eclipſe; becauſe he ſpeaks 


of it's laſting a whole year; Fi- 


darkned ſun drive pale horſcs: 


: « Ip ſum etiam ſolem defectum la- 5 


I mine vidit 
66 Jungere pallentes nubilus annus 
eee, 


Plutarch, in his NY is Tutius Caef ar, : 


He not only mentions 


goes farther. 
the paleneſs of the ſun, for a whole 


year after Caeſar's death: but adds, 
that for want of the natural heat of 
the ſun, the fruits rotted, without 
coming to maturity. Dryden has 


fallen into the error, that the ſun 
predicted Caeſar': death: 


He firſt the fate of Cache did 


© foretel, 


«© Caefar tell,” 
1 


Impiaque aeternam timuerunt ſaccula noctem. 


NUTES 55 75 


perly ſignify darkneſs, or blacin-, . 
but a deep redneſs. 
neus is applied to the flower of ti: iſ: 


Hyacinth, which is alfo called pu 
: 7Þ — — - Phoebi quoque triſtis i imago : rein, the colour of blood. Es t 5 14 


25 Lurida follicitis praebebat lumina 


« Quod fi forte fuſe | antehac ac eaden 
Ti- 
: In the urch EE he "calls the ſcmal the 
ſex mullebre faeclum: „ 


« Et muliebre oritur patrio ac cmi 


5 « | Vix animalia parva creat, qe 
5 Saccla, deditque ferarum ingen 
| Ps Haud ut opinor enim ortalia je 


e And pitied Rome when Rome i in Aurea de caclo demiſit uni i 


467. Cum. In the King's wy fl 


nuſcript it is tum. 


Ferrugine.] Ferrugs does not pro. 


＋ hus ferry tor 


468. Impia faccula. J. By fac 


the Poet means men, in imitation ci 
Lucretius, who frequently uſes tha 
word, for kind, ſpectes, or ſex. Ou 
o. many examples I ſhall 
few: 
. hominum Jaecla: 
c unt prodigloſi et longiores ſolis de- 
„ fectus, qualis occiſo dictatore Cae- 
BE fare, et Antoniano bello, totius 
e pene anni pallore continuo.“ 
bullus alſo ſays the miſty year . the 5 


ſelect 1 « 


1n the fifth book he calls v man-. 


e Omnia credis: 1 
15 Sed 1 periit e homin 1 torrent 6 le 
* cla e 5 


: EE facchum.” . „ 


th the 8 book, . is ug 


for the ſeveral kinds of ima: 


c 


— — e teu 
& cuncta creavit 
* COrpora partu, | 
*© cla ſuperne 


arva, 


GEORG. LIB. I. 


Temnore quamquam Illo tellus quoque, et aequora 


( ſcoenique canes, importunaeque volucres 
Quoties Cyclopum effervere in agros 2%” e dcluge from ber 


dena dabant. 


Vidimus undantem ruptis fornacibus Aetnam, 0 
Flmmarumque globos, liquefactaque volvere ſaxa!. 
m2 WY morum ſonitum toto Germania caelo 


f. the ame book 1 [ard is uſed 


or r bulls and cows: - 


| bg; ey UC. ſac cla 
5 fuga cervos; 
tore corda, 
Lſemine partum, 
? Lanigeraeque ſimul pecudes, et bu- 
ei cera ſaccla _ „ 
5 Oninia ſunt hominum tutelae tra 
855 , ee 
emale 


BY prvemum 15 uſed for peacocks : 
emine e | 


_ Andes pavonum ridenti imbuta le- 5 
f a « re N 

5 uk 'aecle novo Wau ſuperata colore 

ö: 9 6 accrent. 


uſed for i inanimate _ 


omnia plagis | 
Sri diſtribuuntur, et ad ſua 
ſaecla recedunt : 
or ad humorem Sc.“ 28 


for beaft's of prays. and bucera um | 


. | Alpera tum poſtis miteſcent fre : 
9 principio genus acre e leonum, lie- 


„Tutata ſt virtus, vulpes dolis, et 
At ler ifomna canum fido cum x Pec- 


1 Et genus omne, quod elt vetericto | 


after the death of Caeſar, i 
2 ſpeaks of dogs howling by night in 
„ Forum, and about houſes, and 

the W of 0 the «gods; e 


ART Helle wet a 18 fed” N in 5 
the fame book for the ſpecies of 
rs, In the ſecond book Jaecla 


| hall ds? hut one quotation 0 
bore from this author, where Jour: | 


Nam "EF cuique locis ex omnibus . 
| mania cal audiit.] Ovid ſpeaks of 


the claſhing of arms, and the noiſe 
of trumpets and noms; ET 


115 
To“ at that time the earth alſo, | 
end the ſea, and ominous dogs, 
and fore-boding birds preſaged, 
470 How often bave <ve ſeen Aetna 


burſten furnaces over the fields 
of the Cyclops, and roll down 
globes of fire and melted ſtones ! 
Germany beard a claſhing of 
arms ebruughout the Ay; | 


NOTES. e 


Virgil ſeems to have uſed ſaeculs 
For mankind ao 1 in the firſt Aeneid: 


» 


cula bellis. 


470. Ghee canes.] Ha 5 


5 2 obſcoenae, in which he is almoſt 
| ſingular, Obſcoenus amongſt the Au- 
gurs was applied to any thing that 
was reputed a bad omen. A 


mentions dogs howling like wolves, 


Ovid 


© 3 fore; circumque domos, et i 
_ * templa Deorum | 
15 Nocturnos ululaſſe canes.” 


Cs teat Ov Fl men- 


tions the owls as giving omens. 


« Ta mille locks Aygins dedit | 


46 omina bubo. Me” 


Some Cf birds are mentioned 
by the Hiſtorians, as en the : 
| _ death of Caeſar, 


474. Armorum ſonitum tne Ser. 


« Arma 


— 


12 


Tiqdiy pale were ſeen in the du 


. ruſhing of horſes. 


116 P. vIRGILII 
the Alps trembled with unuſual Audiit, inſoliti 


akings, A mighty voice alſo 
20 e beard thro" the 


of evening, and cattle ſpoke 7 


5 tremuerunt motibus Alpes. 47; 
Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita ſilentes 
 filent grove, and ſpeires ber- Tngens, et ſimulacra modis pallentia miris 

Viſa ſub obſcurum noctis, op gn lecutae, 


MARONIS 


NOTES. 


—— « Arma ferunt inter nigras crepitan- 


„ 66 th nubes; 

Terribileſque tubas, auditaque cor- 
ͤ'Ü‚ͤ 4 - - ado 

" Praemonuifle nefas,” 


- Appian allo mentions great ſhouts i is” 
the air, and claſhing of arms, and 


ſome remarkable Aurora borcal:s ſeen 
about that time in Germany. 
learned M. Celſius, Profeflor of A- 
_ ſtronomy at Upſal in Sweden, has aſ- 


ſured me, that in thoſe northern parts 
of the world, during the appearance 


of an Aare borealrs, he has heard a 
ruſhing ſound in the air, ſomething 
like the clapping of a bird's wings. = 
Before theſe phaenomena were ſo fre- 


quent amongſt us as they now are, it 


was no unuſual thing for the common 
| people to take them for armics figut- 
| ns in the air, | 


one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, and : 
; Schrey elius read montilus. 
476. Vox quique per lucos vulgo ex- 


manuſcript it is 20g /t duditga. 
Ia Cerda is of opinion that the 


55 mighty voice heard in the groves, of 


which Virgil here ſpeaks, was the 
voice of the gods leaving, or threat- 
ning to leave their habitations. He 


underſtands Ovid to mean the ſame bo 
thing, when he ſpeaks of threatning 
words being heard in the ſacred 


TN groves: 


1 


e takes this to be farther explaing 
5 by a paſſage in Tibullus, /:b. 2. eler, 
5. where he yy” the | che foretc a 

wn: | 

Perhaps this was 


« Atque tidbas. atque arma . ferur 


n 
00 Audita, et nee 


The thtcatning words; foys he, of 
Ovid are explained by the flight df 


this obſervation. by a quotation from 
Joſephus's ſeventh book of the Jewilt 
war; where, ſpeaking of the prod. 
_ gies, which preceded the deftruciin 
= Jeruſalem, he ſays the. Priet: 


475. Motibus. ] The King' s, and 


ing, Let us go hence. 


BN. Lucretius: 
audita ſilentes ingens.] In the King's 


the night, 


cudes the Poct ſeems to 1 mean oxy 


89 = Cantuſque feruntur Ro 
66 Audit, ſanctis et ver ba _piinaci 


Ley * hacis,” 


A ſtrepitantia caelo 
Praccinuiſſe fu⸗ 
why am.“ N | 


the gods in L'ibullus. He frengthen 


heard a voice in the night- "_—_ far 


477. Simulacra awd; pall: tia Nis 
11s viſa ſub obſcurum wy Thu 


1 Sed quaedam ſimulacra modi 0 
0 lentia miris. 


Plutarch ſpeaks of ghoſt, walking 
before Caeſar's deati 
Ovid alſo mentions the ſame thing 


25 —ů— - Umbraſque ſilentum 
Erraviſſe ferunt.“ 


478. Pecudeſque Diets: ] 57 


i 


GEORG. LI zB. I. 
lnfandum] ſiſtunt amnes, terraeque dehiſcunt: 
It moeſtum illacrymat templis ebur, aeraque ſudant. 


proluit inſano contorquens vortice ſylyas 
Fluviorum Rex Eridanus, campotque per omnes 


117 
a dire omen! the rivers flop, and 
the earth gapes: and the mourn- 
ful ivory wweeps in the temples, 
48 I and the brazen flatues ſavear, 


Eridanus, the kin 4 


of rivers, 
whirling down cubo 


woods wvith 


Dit mad torrent, poured 10 85 ag bore away the we 5 


NOTES. 


Nucig 


for Heb a are ths Satte which are 
tid to have ſpoken on this occaſion. 
ined 
lg. 


c Ida 


with human voice. 
pentions oxen: 


Tibullus allo 


FE (0 ves. | 
Crum | 7 5 


this time ; 


 Littore Etruſco violenter undis 
lte ieee monumenta regis 


ae dum ſe nimium querenti 


prod. 

en Jactat ultorem; vagus, et ſiniſtra 

led Labitur ripa, 4055 non probate, 
= 0 Uxorius amnis,” 

TY 


ons an 6 rarthquaſe at Rome: 
— - Motamque rremoribus 1 ur- 
Nt dem.“) e | 
ur aeraque ſudant.] 


mat, But in the Roman, Medi- 
cean, and ſome other ancient ma- 


more like Virgil. For our Poet 
byes to join to the verbs thoſe 


taken hom before the nouns.” of 


appian ſays expreſsly that an ox ſpoke 
ſweated, and that ſome even ſweated 
blood. Ovid mentions the ivory ima- 
ges W in a thouſand e wy 

q bes 5 vocales praemonuiſſe bo- = E 
8 Mile locis lacrymavite cbur.” 


a debiſcurt 3 Ovid men- | 


nuſcripts it is i/lacrimat, which is 


Pie _ 
rius. 


Appian fays that be ls 


479. 85 LR amnes. 27 Haden men- Tibullus Peaks of the Qatues af, the oe 


tons the e of the Tiber a at 95 


gods Worping: 


FFj3 08 Et . Deum herymas fus . 
mim farum Tiberim, retortis 


e diſſe tepentes. „ 


1 2. 1 Rex E Fridanus.) 


Iemplaque Veſtae 5 The two firſt ſyllables of fluviorum 
are ſhort: the Poet therefore puts two 
mort ſyllables for one long one. 


Trapp obſerves that this redundancy 


B 


of the ſyllables elegantly expreſſes the 
overflowing of the river: and has 
e imitated 1 it in his __ 3 


* —— - Eridanus ſupreme of rivers. 


| "WP is the Greek name for _ | 
8 
80. Et moęſtum w er couples | Jus, one of the higheſt mountains of 

In the an- 


cient oblong manuſcript it is lacri- 


It riſes from the foot of Veſu- 


the A. and paſſing thro! the Ciſal- 


Gaul, now part of Italy, it falls 


8 the Adriatick ſca, or gulf of 


Venice. It is the largeſt and moſt 


famous of all the rivers of Italy; 
whence Virgil calls it the king of ri- 
vers, ſee TP lib, 3. c. 16. 


483. Tui 


*. partichs which he has 


: por an RR ·— — vr _— 
7 
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' evith thei fals all over the Cum ſtabulis armenta tulit : nec tempore eodem 


riſound with hoavling awolwes by 
might, Newer did more light- Non alias caelo ceciderunt plura fereno 


tion a victim wanting a heart, before great deal of ſnow and hail on th, 
_ Caeſar's death. Ovid adds that! none occaſion, and wp vir hon City with 
: of the ſacrifices were propitious: - thunder and licht Ni; 


« Victima nails: TIO magnoſque 


81 Saepe inter nimbos guttae cecidere ſtricken with 


prodigics. 


plains: nor at the fame time ard ,. 


Uhreatning fibres fail ts appear in Iriſtibus aut extis fibrae apparere minaces ; 
the ſad ent rails; or wells to flow Aut puteis manare cruor ceſſavit; 3 alte | 485 
2oith bicod ; and cities hudly t9 Per noctem reſonare, lupis ululantibus, urbes. 


nings fall from a clear ſty; nor TORO 7 5 nec diri toties arſere conictae. 
! comets hg often blaze, 


0¹ 

N 0 5 E F. : 

4B Tait 1 In the King' ma- 2 Clear PE was always looked upon 4 
-nuſeripr it is trabi. as a prodig gy, by the ancients: the 


(6 | 
484. 77 i/{tbus aut extis Bris ap- not always accounted an ill omen 


-parere minaces. | Several authors men- Horace ſpeaks of Jupiter's ſending e 


0 


$6: Jam "HOY. terris nivis, at eque ara 


e jnſtare tumultus ng. 08 Grandinis miſit Pater: et ru bent « 
« * Fibra monct.” | * Dextera ſacras | jaculatus arces, 
s - et Te crruit urbem. 1 


485. 2 Put, Th manare cruor. J Ovid. DL) | | 

| hls of ICs raining blood: Aͤhppian alſo . 10 temples ani «« 
ſtatues of the gods being frequent Ml 

om taunder-bolts, 7 


MF: ' CXUCNLAC," >< 488. Nec diri tows arſere competes.” 


os Comets 2 Ire to this day e Y & 
tlie per a 7. eee lupis An- putcd dreadful preſaves of fte: 7 
lantibus urbes.] Servius reads altar, ats. . Thus T bulls: 
and interprets it magnae, If this 1 5 * 
reading be admitted, we muſt render 0 Jae . fore dixerunt belli mala 20 


21 Wi 
— 


2, 
com CU, Fo 


this paſſage, and great cities to re- " ok 
ſound with bowling wolves by night. 


Appian menticas wolves running Virgil is generally thought to men 


] 
along the Forum, La Cerda thinks that comet which appeared for ſeven 
that the Poet means by wolves the nights after Casſar' 


death. But be 
ghoſts of the departed. In confirma- ſpeaks of feveral comets : wherefu 
tion of this he quotes ſome paſſages I rather believe he means ſome ker? 


*. 


where the verb alulare is applied to meteors, which were ſeen about tha | 


ſpectres. But that real wolves ſhould time. 5 Ovid calls them torches: 
come into the cities ſeems no more | | 


improbable than many of the other 6 Love faces viſe medis arder 0 
. aſtris. 


487. Non alias a ceci F 


plura ſereno fu gura. ] Thunder from Bede, the N corner! which 


Mm 


48; 
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Ergo inter ſeſe 0100s concurrere telis 


1 19 | 
489 Therefore did , a bb 


time 


NOTES. 


aid to have appeared for ſeven days, 


was eſteemed a good omen, and was 


incied to be Caeſar's ſoul converted 
into a blazing ſtar Pp Venus, 
()y Ing 


« Senatus 


6 Conſtitit alma Venus müll cer⸗ 


* nenda: ſuique 


i Gear eripuit membris, nec in 


ara ſolvi 


8 Paſſa recentem animam, cacleli- 8 


bus intulit aſtris, 


ue igneſcere ſenſit: 


0 Emiſitque ſinu. 
a: 


2 Flmmiferumque trakens ſpatioſo I 


„limite erinem 
« Stella micat. 


Blood 
Dela, her Caeye rs new-fled ori 
i 


| Ti heaven, nor fufer'd to reſolve. to 


are. 


and, as in ber 2 it boom borne, 2 5 


might | 
Perceive it tale a a pore, and rome 
light, 


Then once let 1556, it firthwith 1 : 


ward flew z 2 


tid oy | it cog ain rreſſs drew. 


Sands, 


Pliny 970 105 was 3 in a 


ONE at Rome, and has ſet down 


the 2 words in which Auguſtus 


'Thus 
lege which he had founded : 
7 uh: ipſis ludorum meorum diebus, ſidus 
« Vix ea fatus erat; 5 media cum ſede 1 
5 caeli, quae ſub ſeptentrionibus eſt, 
conſpectum. | 
d undecimam horam diei, clarumque 
© et omnibus terris conſpicuum fuit. 
Eo ſidere ſignificari yulgus credidit, 
Cnaeſaris animam inter deorum im- 
7 > « mortalium numina receptam : quo 
6 ene tulit; lumen caperes at- nomine id inſigne ſimulacro capitis 
jus, quod mox in foro conſecravi- 
mus, adjectum eſt.” We ſee here 
khat Auguſtus does not mention this 


Luna vola £5 altius | 


cuelum recepti: 
mulacro cjus in vertice additut 
e 
ſecond book de natura deorum men- 
tions the appearance of ſome comets, 
in Auguſtus's war, which were pre- 
dictions of great calamities: Stel- 
i, lis iis, quas Gracci cometas, noſtri 


8 gave an account of this co- 


met's appearing, whilſt he was cele- 
brating the games to Venus genitrix, 
ſoon after Caeſar's death, in the col- 
>» I 


c crinitum per ſeptem dies in regione 


Id oriebatur circa 


{tar, or comet, as being the ſoul of 
Cacfar, but only as a fin, that his 


| ſoul was received into the number of 
the gods. Yet Suetonius, after Ovid, 


This ſaid: i Me abs Hs "rat | 


aid the Senate; e his corps, with : 


has related it to have been thought - 
the very ſoul of Caeſar: © In deo- 


rum numerum relatus eſt, non ore 


% modo decernentium, ſed et perſua- 
„ ſtone vulgi. 


ce tem dies continuos fulſit, exoriens 


* circa undecimam borant, Credi- 


e tumque cit, animam eſſe Caeſaris in 
et hac de cauſa ſi- 


Cicero however, in his 


„crinitas vocant: quae nuper bello 
„ Octaviano, magnarum . 5 
14 eee 


Siquidem ludis, quos 
primo conſecratos ei haeres Augu- 
« {tus edebat, ſtella crinita per ſep- 


them as 


kraäelati 
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* ſee the Roman fee engage with Romanas acies iterum yidere Philippi: 400 
qual arms: bs 
: | NO TE S. 
«tum fuerunt praenuntiae.” Be -fore up this interpretation ; z becauſe be 


we part with theſe prodigies, it may 


not be amiſs to obſerve, that it is very 
common not only with Poets but 
with Hiſtorians alſo to 


Pharſalia, and Joſephus i is not ſparing 


of them at the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
The wiſelt men however a- 
mongſt the ancients had little faith in 
| and only m ade uſe of them 
to lead the ſuperſtitious vulgar, Vir- 


5 le m. 
them : 


gil has related them as a Poet, with 


a deſign to fatter bis. patron Augu- 
ſtus: 8. 


x becoming 


TS 


nions, when they ſerve to adorn his 
| and ingratiate himſelf with 
| thoſe, who have inclination and power 


work, 


to confer benchts upon bim. 


489. Ergo inter ſeſe &c.] 


plaining what Virgil means, by ſaying 
Philippi ſaw two civil wars between 


the Romans, and Emathia and tlie 


Plains of Haemus were twice fattened 
With Roman blood. Ruaeus ſays that 
be orce was of opinion, that Virgil 

alluded to the two battles fought near 
Philippi, within a month of each 


other; in the firſt of which Caſſius 


was routed, and in the ſecond Brutus. 
But that learned Commentator gives 


introduce 
attending upon great wars, 
and eſpeciclly upon the deſtruction 
olf cities and great perfons. 
makes them wait on the battle of 


ther to flight 1 
help allowing it 


Lucan 


for it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
hie, v ho was not only a Philoſopher, 
but an Epicurean alſo, could have 
any real faith in ſuch prediCtions. If . 
Hiſtorians have thought it not un- otliers, as Ruaeus obſerves, finding 
their gravity to make fuch 
ons, ſurely a Poet may be in- 


| dulged in making uſe of popular opi- 


ſaly: 


23 here T 


ſeems to be no ſmall difficulty, in ex- 


thinks the fields cannot be fail 9 


have been twice fattened in one year, 
He ſeems to me to give it up on n. 
and I can 

no ill folution a of 


the difficulty, It is however ver 


probable, that the Poet alludes to the 


two great civil wars, the firſt gf 
which was decided at Pharſalia, and 
the latter at Philippi. This is gene. 
rally allowed to be Virgil s meaning: 


but then the great diſtance betwezn 
thoſe two places cauſes an almoſt in. 
- extricable difficulty. 


Servius indec! 
ſays that both battles were fought x 
Philippi, and makes it a city of The 
1 Philipp civitas eſt Theil 
« jiae; in qua primo Caecſar et Pom: 
++ petus, poſtca Auguſtus et Brut 
« cum Caſſio dimicaverunt.” Some 


in Stephanus, that the T heffalian 
"Thebes, near Pharſalus, was alſo cal. 


ed Philippi, have ſuppoſed this to 


be the place, where Brutus and Cal 


ſius were overthrown But this is 
ecrtainly a miſtake, for whotoere 
rightly conſiders _ account del 
vered by Hiſtorians of that over- 


throw, will find that no other P. 
lippi could be meant, but that which 
is on the conancs of . hrace, and dy 


ſome authors is placed in Thrace, 
and by others in Macedon. Plutarch 


plainly deſcribes the march of Brutw 
and Caffius from Aſia thro? Thrace, 
to the plains of Philippi. 
they were near deſtroying Norbanus, 


There 


who was encamped near Symbolon, 


a port of Thrace. He mentions their 


being at this time. on the coaſts of 
ö 25 Thaſſus, 


GEORG. LI B. I. 
Nec fuit 1 indignum ſuperis, bis ſanguine noſtro 491 = _ * chat 


I21 


NOTES. 


Thaſſus, which is an iſland between 
Lemnos and Abdera, a city of 
Thrace, Caſſius alſo was ſent to 
Thaflus to be buried. The ſituation 

of Pharſalia is no leſs evidently in 


Theſſaly, being deſcribed by Julius 
learned Commentator's interpretation 
with regard to Haemus ſeems not 
He would have bis to re- 


Czcſar himſelf, as near Lariſſa: and 
detides he ſays expreſely that the deci- 


ſre battle between him and Pompey . 
Hence it 
pers, that the whole country of 


Was fought in Theſſaly. 


Macedon lay between the fields in 


to ſolve the difficulty. 


man armies; and make the ſenſe to 


{cond time of their engaging, This 
Llution is very ingenious : 


0 ificulty, 


Roman blood : 


tons the plains of Haemus, which 
every body knows to be in Thrace. 
but Pliny expreſsly ſays that Mace- 
ban was anciently called Acmathia : 
Macedonia poſtea cl populorum, 
duobus inclyta regibus, quondam- 
die terrarum imperio, 


fer only 5 
Haemus: as if Virgil had ſaid, Ena- 
thia was twice fattened with "Ronan : 
blood, but above all mount Haemus 
I cannot be perſuaded that the = 
Poet had fo obſcure a meaning, 


nich thoſe great battles were fought. 
Rueus has thought of a new way 
He refers ite- 
um, not to Philippi, but to the Ro- 


be, that Philippi ſaw the Roman ar- 
nies engage a ſecond time: that it was 
indeed the firſt time, that Philippi 
h them engage, but that it was the rian, or a Geographer. 
to have conſidered all that 8 
Grecce, which contains Theſſaly, 
Epirus, and Macedon, quite to the 


foot of Mount Haemus, as one coun- 


but it 
ſeems to be attended with another 
The Poet immediately, 
aids that Emathia and the plains of 
Hacmus were twice fattened with 
Roman blood. Servius ſays Ema- 
tia is Thefſaly: © Emathia Theſ- 
„alia eſt, dicta ab Emathio rege.“ 
If this be true, Emathia cannot be 
wud to have been twice fattened with 
it having been al- 
tady proved, that the ſecond war 
ws in Thrace. Beſides Virgil men- 


Macedon : 
77% e Rog Maxtd ei,: Teg- 


alſo of 
prima eſt Theflalia ; deinde Mag- 
„ neſia, Phthiotis.” Nor is Virgil | 
fingular i in aſcribing both wars to tie 
ſame tract of land. Ovid intro- 
duces Jupiter comforting Venus at 
the death of Julius Caefar, and tel- 
lng her that Pharſalia ſhall feel Au- 
12 and that Philippi ſhall be moi- 


Aemathia 


« antea dia.” Ruaeus juſtly ob- 


ſerves, that Macedon may be ld to 


have been twice fattened with Ro- 


man blood; becauſe the plains of 
0 Philippi and Pharfalia are both on 


But this 


the confines of Macedon. 


very clear. 
to Emathia, and not to 


once. 


which ſeems little better than a mere 1 


quibble. 1 e 
For my part, I believe Virgil! is to 
be underſtood as uſing the latitude of 


a Poct, not the exactneſs of a Hiſto- 
He ſeems 
part of 


try. Strabo the Geographer tells us 
that ſome rockon Epirus a part of 
1% Ns nat TULUTAT av. 


o2y5piunow: and Pomponius Mela 
ſeems to ſpeak of Theſſaly as a part 
lacedon: In Macedonia 


ened with a ſecond Emathian flaugh- 
er: oy 
6 Pharſalia 


% 
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r - Pharſalia ſentiet illum, 


—— « Acmathiaque iterum madefient 


Pr * cacde bine 


0 Lucan mentions the ſeat of the war 
between Caeſar and Pompey, ſome- 
times under the name of Emathia, 
and ſometimes of Ty 
Lins his Poem witn 


— « Bella per E 100 plus quam c civi- 5 


2 lia canipos.” ; | 


. Ta the xt book is gives * particu- 1 
lar deſcription of Theſſaly, as the 
8 ew of battle, and repreſents Phar- 


. as wei to Emathia: 


« Eni aequorei regnum Pian Ae. 


oh bs Achillis. 8 


In the ranch hook: _—_ the t trum- 

pets ſound to battle, he makes not 

onby Pclion, Pindus, and Acta, but 
allo Haemus and Pangaca, which are 

7 Monneazns of Thrace to re-eccho : - 


> Puder ola clamorem vallibus 


«© Aemus,: 


= Peliaciſque dedit rurſus geminaro © 


„ cavernis: 


e Pindus agit gemitus, Pangacaque 


< ſaxa reſultant, 


<> „ Oetaeaequs gemunt rupes.” f 


: At hh and of this book, he mentions : 


a great part of the Romans being 


mixed with the Emathian ſoil; and 
then makes an apoſtrophe to that 


country under the name of Theſſaly, 


and propheſies chat it's s fields Will be 


He be 


th the firſt book he had described = © 
: place to lie under Mount Haemus, 


5 _ — „ Latoſque Anni ſub rupe 


and the broad 7 plates of Haemus E 1 t lat m mug 3 
4 ud tavice be fattened with our Emathia ITY latos Hacmi pingueſcere os: 08. 49 . 
e 1 5 SE _ 

N 8 E S. | a 
Al 


| fattened a ſecond time with Roma G 
. 1 


: « Je ke pars maxima a turba 
Faſtidita jacet ; quam ſol, nini Tl 


ane, dUelane n 5 7 
0 Longior Ematbiis rest mi- p. 
„ tr1 

88 Theſſalica infelix, quo tanto w HH 
En: 4 gs 
= Laeſiſti ſuperos, ut ne tot moni. 
33 Bees wa. 3 
« Tot ſcelerum "MM premeret: i 6 
© quod ſufficit aevum,  MKM*« 

508 Immemor ut donet bell tibj dam- p. 
na vetuſta ? W 

. « Quae ſeges infecta furget n non we 
. color herba? 85 1 ir 
7 Quo non Romanos violabis vomciell |: 
Pon Oran: it 
Ante novae venient acies felt. T 
3 ſecundo 1 bt 
7.5 Pracſtabis nondum ficeos hoc - 
. Luine cAmpos. V 

9. 

| In the cighth book he alk P- :!: 
Ippi Emathian : on w 
| L. 

0 | Credet eb Enathitt primos fugi ty 
8  FRilippis..” 7 n 


ad; 8 4 book he call Ha 0 
mus Theſlalian: 2 


v7  _ . Theſſalici qui aufer rape 
SPE « Haem,” 9 5 10 | 


GEORG. LI. I. 
dtilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 


Lick inveniet ſcabra rubigine pila; 


Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effoſſis mirabitur oſla ſepulchris. 
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Nay, and the time will come, 
when in thoſe countries the buſ- | 


Buandnan, labguring the earth 
495 with bis crocked Plough, ſhall 
find javelins balf conſumed with 
eating ruſt ; or ſhall ſtrike My 
belmets with bis beavy barrotos 
and ſball wonder at the great 
wb 10 the ones, when be dgs PA the . | 


NO TEES. 


Thus we and he if peaks of Emathia, 


Theſſaly, Haemus, Pharſalus, and | 


40 % as being in the ſame coun- 
Florus alſo, the Hiſtorian, ſpeaks 


of 7 Theſſaly, and the plains of Phi- 
lopi, as the ſame place: Sic prae- 
« cipitantibus fatis, praelio ſumta eſt 


„Theſſalia, et Philippicis campis, 


« urbis, imperli, generis humani fata 


«emmilla. ſunt.” Perhaps both 


Pliny and 8 


whom the former, as has been al- 


ready obſerved, fays Macedon was 
aciently. called Emathia, and the 


atter ſays the ſame of Thellaly : for 


Theſtaly, and Epirus might have 


been ancic ently. included Unger the 
And indeed it 

mears' from Cacfar's own account 
60: that war, that it extended over all 


Da! ne of. Em -thi ia. 


thoſe countries. Soon after Caeſar 
was come into Creece we find all 


Er ſubmitting to him, and the 

0 armies cncamped between Dy . 
achinm and Apollonia with the ri- 
vir Apſus between the two camps. 


N are ſeveral ſharp engagements 

the neighbourhood of Dyrrha- 
Ren After his defeat there, 
be marches to the river Genuſus, 
where there was a ſkirmiſh between 


Cacfar's horſe, and thoſe of Pompey, 
who purſued him. We find Domi- 


tus marching as far as Heraclea Sen- 
dea, which is in the farther part of 
Macedon, towards Fhrace, whence, 


crvius are in the right, of 


being chlely purſued by 8 he 2 


narrowly eſcaped, and joined Caeſar 
at Aeginium, on the borders of Theſ- 
faly. Preſently after Caeſar beſieges 


Gomphi, a city of Theſſaly, near 


Epirus, and ſoon ſubdues all Theſ- 
ſaly, except the city of Lariſſa, which 
was poſſeſſed by Scipio's army. Pom- 
pey ina few days marches into "Theſ- 
ſaly, and joins his army with that of 
Scipio. 
Pharſalia, in Theſſaly, we find Cae- 
far purſuing Pompey, as far as Am- 
phipolis, a city of Macedon, in the 
confiuies of "Thrace, not far from Phi- 
tis not impoſſible that Macedon, 
_ confined to Theſſaly, but ſpread itſelf 
all over Epirus and Macedon, even to 
the borders of "Thrace : 


After the famous battle of 


lippi. Thus we ſee the war was not 


ſo that the 
two wars may, with ſome latitude, 


be aſcribed to the ſame country; 
tho' there was fo large a ſpace bc- 


tween the two ſpots, w where mY were 
decided, : 
Paribus telis. ] By equal arms the 
Poet means a civil war; Romans 1 


being oppoſed to Romans. 


492. Latos.] In the King's ma- 


nuſcript, and in ſome printed Aiden 
it is laetos. 


403. Cum. ] La Cerda has 50. 
497. Grandia M.] It was the 


opinion of the ancients, that man- 


kind degenerated in ſize and ſtrength. 


In the twelfth Aeneid the Poet re- 


preſents Turnus throwing a ſtone of 
ſuch a ſize that twelve ſuch 1 2 
ive 


— — 462 
— ——— — — — py 


3 Then, as 1 row? d his 2 Her. 
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| Ye rutelary gods of Rome, and ye Dii patrii, indigetes, et Romule, Veſtaque mater, 


Indigetes, O Romulus, and mo- 
tber V. e, | | 


NOTES. 


id in his time could hardly lift 
50 from the ground: = 


e Nec pure effatus, faxum e circum- 


AI ſpicit ingens; 


« gaxum antiquum, ingens, campo 


J quod forte jacebat 


Limes agro poſitus, litem ut dif- : 


„ cerneret arvis. 
e e ee, 
60 corpora tellus. 


. in hoſtem.“ 


around, 


| An antique Hane he ſaw; ; the com- 


mon bound 


of neight ring ft cls; and ba arrier 5 
e of the ground 5 
8 vaſt, that twelve lere men of 


modern days, 


hardly raiſe. 


He heu- dit at à l. bit ; ; and pits on 


High, 
Ran ſlagg ring on againſt his enemy. 


DRYDEN, 


In the 1 now 7 before us he re- 
preſents their degenerate poſterity a- 
ſtoniſhed at the bones of the Ro- 

mans, who fell at Pharſalia and Phi- 

ippi, which in compariſon of thoſe 


of later ages may be accounted g- 


gantick. 


498. Dii patrii &c.]. The Poet | 


concludes the firſt book, with a prayer 
to the gods of Rome, to preſerve 


into their number, that he may lare 
mankind from ruin. 


| the ſignification of the words. Di; . 


to which opinion Ruaeus ſubſcribe, 


= oe. Servius, with better reaſon, ſeparate 
— — Vix illud lerti bis ſex ceryice  fubi- = 


Ovid, at the end of his Metamorpho 
ſis, hiad an invocation for the ſafety WM 4 
of Auguſtus ; wherein he mentions 
| theſe Penates, which Aeneas carried Ws) 


Auguſtus, and: not to take him vet 


The eee üer a NEE 


tru, indigetes: ſome think the I. 
patru and the indigetes are the ſame; 


them, and obſerves that the Di c. 


trii are thoſe which preſide over pic 6 ( 
<« Qualia nunc hominum producit _ ticular cities, as Minerva over 4. 
| | thens, and 


1 le manu raptum trepida torquebat 


Juno over Carthage, 6. 
They are alſo called Penates : and n 


the ſecond Aeneid our Poet him 
ſeems to make the De: patrii and P. Ar. 


nates the ſame. Anchiſes invokes ti 

. Dit 88 to preſerve his Amir: 7; 

4 — 1 * Dii bur ſervate : domum, fax 9, 
- * neporam.”” - 575 


and 3 1 dei 1 


. to take with him the petri Penoti. A, 
5 Ip enormous weight from earth cou id 


« Thi acnitor; cape facra many . D 


oh trioſque Penates 


with him, as different from the Di 


e | „„ I 


1 Di 11 pr. ecor, Aeneae comites, quibu L 
<< enfis et ignis 


<« Ceſſerunt, Digue indigetes, gent 4 


<< torque, Quirine, 
6 Urbis, et invicti genitor, Gradive 


0p * Quicini, 
| | 6c Veſtaque 


Vate 


GEORG. LIB. I. 


q Tiberi Roma ia {, obo arefireed Etrurian Tier, 
Que Tuſcum Tiberim, | et Romana palatia ſervas, — Ly ot, — 
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NOTES. 


l veſtaque Caeſateos inter facrata : 


— Penates; 1 


Et cum Caeſarea tu, Phocbe dome- 


« ftice, Veſta, 


Quique tenes altus Tarpeias Jupi- 8 


ter, arces, 
40 Quoſque alios vati fas appellare pi- 


6 Tarda fit illa dies, et noſtro erer | 


s aevo,: -. 

Qua caput A quem tem- 
« perat, orbe relicto 

« Accedat caelo : * procan- 

© 0 * tibus abſens. 5 


your way 


men become 
Alirinus, father of triumphant Rome; 


Thau Mars, invincible Quirinus fire ; 
hof Ve . with toy. ever -burning. 


fre, 


inſbrin'd; 


Dimeſftick Phoebusg with his J. a . 


join d; 


Thou Jove, who i in 2 towres we 


adore ; 


Ard you, all, you, whom Pas may im- — 


* plore : 


Un be that day, and after 1 « am 


dead, 
head, 


ir 


td f avur thoſe that 4 to  bim by 


3 OT” 
-Saxdrs, 


as one of the Penates of Au 
Caeſar's family: but this ſeems to be 
a poetical compliment, making her 
_ peculiar to Auguſtus, who was pub- _ 
| lick to all Rome; as appears from 
_ Cicero's ſecond book de Natura Deo- © 
„ 
Mm eſt enim, quae ab illis &, ͥdici- 
4 * Aeneas mates, wha made - * ar; 
| 5 focos pertinet, 
Thraugh fire and fwrrd; you gods of 6 quae eſt rerum cuſtos intimarum, | 
«© omnis et precatio, et ſacrificatio 


<« extrema eſt.” The Indigetes are 


& geterni.“ 


re the earth, Hall unto heaven he ſpeaks of them as ſtrangers natu- 


There is indeed an inferior order of 
Penates, which preſide over private 
families, and are more frequently 
mentioned: but thoſe ſpoken of in 
theſe quotations are plainly the greater 
_ ſort, which preſide over countries and 


cities. Ovid indeed ſpeaks of Veſta, 
guſtus 


Nam Veſta nomen Graecis: 


Vis autem ejus ad aras, et 
Itaque in ea dea, 


men, who on account of their great 
virtues have been deified: of theſe 


Cicero ſpeaks in the ſame book: 
Aa great Carfar' 5 houſhold gods „ duſcepit autem vita hominum, con- | 

| ſuctudoque communis, ut benefi- 
lis excellentes viros in caelum 
e fama, ac voluntate tollerent. Hinc 
Hercules, hinc Caſtor, et Pollux, 
„ hinc Aeſculapius. .., . Hinc eti- 
am Romulus, quem quidem eun- 


dem eſſe Quirinum putant: quo- 


rum cum remanerent animi, atque 


_ © aeternitate fruerentur, dil rite ſunt 
Merein Auguſtus, of the world the 


c habiti, cum et optimi eſſent, et 
And in the third book 


ralized in heaven: „ In Graecia 


“ multcs habent ex hominibus deos. 

... . Romulum noſtri, alioſque 

complures: quos quaſi novos et ad- 
5 Ln r1pt1tuos 
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at leaſi do net binder this young Hunc ſaltem everſo juvenem ſuccurrere ſaeclo 505 


man from ſaving the finking : 
NK Ne prohibete. Satis jampridem ſanguine noſtro 


ſufficiently with our bitiod ſor the F ions luimus perjuria Trojae. nn 
77765 5 ns s wk Jampridem nobis caeli te regia, Cacſar, _ i 
ready acjar, does the pa- R | * 
CT eee ee Invidet, atque hominum queritur curare triumph En 
reign, and lament that thou fill Quippe ubi fas verſum atque nefas: tot bella per q. WU: 
regardeſi human triumphs. For bem : I 7 

| 0j Hd 


bere right ard ⁊brong are con- J 
a, 3 257 8 Tam multae ſcelerum facies ; non u ſus aratro 


| ee the weld: A many wn f _ the due bomurs are not paid to 'the * 
N 0 ＋ 2 * 


| ec  ſeriptitios cives in x caelum receptos | enumerates e one > of the chief of end 

5 c putant. Ovid mentions Acneas order, For we find that Veſla i; 

as being made one of theſe Indigetes, 8 principal tutelary goddeſs of Rome; 

b by Venus, with the en of i and Romulus 1 18 ONE of the chief a 

ter: U'?fwn „„ Tadigetes, being the founder 0 

5 60 Luſtratum enitrix divino. cor us the city... 

[Eo 7 TAS pu 499. Tuſcum Ds im. 1. The vi 
en coſy ore 7 ber is. ſo called, becauſe | it riſes in 
« Unxit, et ambroſia cum dulci nec- E on = 

I dare 8 D 5 9 Romana ale I It was on the 
n * Contigitos; ecitque cum; quem. Palatine hill that Romulus laid the 


CC N ; 
- turba Quirini | foundation of Rome. Here he | Kent 
: « Nonowar Indigetem, temploque : a- 


Tg his court, as did alſo Auguſtus Cas C 

9 Kh e recepit.“ jjö·ö·ͤ·ͤ hence the word Palutium came Ge 
en — 757 mother TED to figniſy a royal Tn palace. 45 
Anoints with facred odours, and his oo. Fuvenem,] He means Au tra 
"FOR | | gultus Caeſar, who was then a young M8 


2 ks Nettar, mingled with Ani Yi %, man, being about twenty- even yea by 
dips ; of age, when Virgil began his Geor- 
5e deiſy d : whom 2 * calls; gicks, which he is ſaid to have fnih- WW; 


Honour'd with altars, forines and Ver | ed in ſeven years. But Mr B — 
Aua and Dr T rapp ſeem not very exact, 


Wl AN D = 3. Who call him a Huth 1 in their ti tran- 

7 ſlations, | 

_ Livy alſo ſeys 6 Aeneas Was called — 582. Laomedenteas Jubwns perjuris 

Jupiter Indiges : © Situs eſt, quem- Triejae.] Laomedon King of Troy 
© cunque eum dict j jus faſque eſt, ſu- when he was building a wall round 

cc per Numicium flumen, Fovem In- his city, hired the aſſiſtance of Nep- 


* . en appellant.” “ tune and Apollo, and afterwards de- 
Hence it appears to me that Virgil frauded them of the reward he kad 
invokes two orders of gods, the Di: promiſed. 5 * 


patriz, gods of the country, tutelary 506. Nen ullus aratro dignus Jun 
gods, or Penates, and the Indigetes, Here again the Poet flides beautifull 


or deified men; and then that he into his ſubjeRt, When he is _ 
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3 ignus whe ſqualent abductis arva colonis, 


K-. curvac rigidum falces conflantur in enſem. 
Hinc movet Euphrates, illine Germania bellum : | 


cinae ruptis inter ſe legibus urbes 
Ema ferunt: 


ſacvit toto Mars impius orbe. 
Ut cum carceribus ſeſe effudere quadrigae, 
Aadünt in ſpatio, et fruſtra retinacula tendens 
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the buy are carried away, 
and the fields lie neglected, and the 
crooked fickles are beaten inte 
cruel ſevords, 
and there Germany, maxes var : 
the neighbouring cities break their 
leaguer, and wage war oth 
each other : improus Mars rages 
all over the globe, Thus when 
le four berſed chariots pour forth 


310 


2 8 the OO, Jy eee 1 fewiftneſs in the ring, and the charioteer _—_ pulls in * . 5 


NOT E S. 


Fg ef the whole world's being in 


ce, the fields lie neglected, the 
plough is flighted, and the inſtru- 


ſwords. 
508. E. tcurvae + rigid falten . 


„nr in enſem.] We have an ex- 
9 K much like this in the prophet 
ea: „Beat your plow-ſhares into 
. ſwords, and 2 pruning Hooks 
"0 « into ſpears.” 
I'D 509. Hinc movet Euphr ates, illinc 
e WC:rmania bellum.] This part of the 
ame WGeorgicks muſt have been written, 
Wit Auguſtus and Anthony were 
Au. drawing together their forces, to pre- 
- rare for that war, which was decided 
Cars 
0 rata, at Actium. Anthony drew 
nud · Wt; forces from the eaſtern part of the 
128 empire, which Virgil diſtinguiſnes by 


the river Euphrates : 


expreſſes by Germany. 


ler ſe ruptis jam. 
512. 


Gere e Thus Horace: 


e bal 

r Ut cum carceribus m 15 rapit ungula 
wy | currus. go. 

ge? 6 513. Addunt i in bee, This paſ- 


brms, he expreſſes it by ſaying the 
huſbandmen are preſſed into the ſer- 


) by the defeat of Anthony and Cleo- 


510. Vicinae ruptis inter fel The 
Cambridge manuſcript has Vici icinae in- 


't cum erb 7 fe offi 


ſage is rackielly read, and ry 28 
variouſly interpreted. Some read ad- 
dunt ſe in ſpatio, which is not very eaſy 


to be underſtood, Both the Arunde- 


lian manuſcripts, and ſeveral printed 
ments of agriculture are turned into 


editions, have adduut fe in ſpatia. But 
fe is left out in the King's, the Cam- 


bridge, the Bodleian, and both Dr 5 


Mcead's manuſcripts ; alſo in the Me- 
_ dicean, and ſeveral other ancient ma- 
nuſcripts, according to Pierius. La 
Cerda endeavours to prove that ſpa- 


tium ſignifies the turning round the ne- 


7a, which was uſually performed ſeven 


times; and that addere ſe in ſpatia : 
or addere in ſpatia ſignifies the often 


turning round, and adding one circle 
to another. But Virgil ſeems to me 


to mean by ſpatium the whole ſpace 
that was alloted for the courſe. Thus, 


at the end of the ſecond Georgick, 


where he alludes to a chariot- race, 5 
he * 5 


Auguſtus drew _ 
tis from the weſtern parts, Wah he | : 


| « — — Immenſum ſpatiis confecis | 
- --.* mus 2 5 


which can relate only to the vaſt cir-: 
_ cumference of the whole ring. That 


_ paſſage in the third-Georgick is to be 
underſtood in the ſame manner, 
where he 1s . of a good horſe: 


Hic FR ad Elei metas ct maxima : 
* Comms. -- 
c Sudabit ſpatia,” ns 
e In 


Here Eupbrates, 55 


P. vIRGILII 
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MARONIS, | &c. 


but is carried away by the We, F ertur equis I neque audit currus 5 habens. 


vor does the chariot regard the 
bridle, | 


NO TES. 


In the fifth Aeneid, where he de- 
ſcribes the foot-race, ſpatium is evi- 
_ dently uſed for the whole ring: for 


wee find that the moment they 8 


5 my enter the — 


1 5 | (| EI - Locum capiunt ſignoque re- 


ce pente 


5 Ce ſpatia audito, limenque We 
5 Dryden's ſeems to have much th 
i lame meaning : „„ 


relinquunt 


: bfu“ 1 


Tf addunt FE in 358. b. e 1 
reading, I ſhould rather think it 
means they enter the ring, which is the 


meaning of corripiunt e or cam- 


pum, as he expreſſes | ic in the third 


: Georgick : 


« pluſque currendo curſus augetur ” 
May's tranflation is > according t 
this reading : 235 


40 80 when fin chariots from be 
4 liſts are gone, 


run. 


Their furious haſte / increa/ cs as the 


MN 80 four fierce courſers farting t 


the race, 


* Scow! r thro” the plain, a and C lenge 


ev TY re ' 


Mr . — reads eddont fe in Hen 


1 and tranſlates | it chus: 75 


EY — Cum praccipiti certamine 55 
ED « As whkin' the cars Gift pow” ring 
= Corripurr e, ruuntque effulic carcere 


& campum 
5. 4 currus.” ” 


Heinſius ani Ruzeus, whom 1 


followed, read addunt in ſpatis: which 


I take to ſignify they increaſe their 
 ſwiftneſs in the ring, or run faſter and 
aſter. 
paraphraſed this paſiage : 
_ © madmo 


| «© Que- 


In this ſenſe Grimoaldus has 


tamen equorum plus 


_ « thro? the race, 


« Encounter furious on the duch 


. CC e ſpace,” 


Dr Trapp waigiates it : according to 
La Cerda' s interpretation: 


40 As ks the racers from their br 


e Tiers ſtart, 


6 we 3 round the 1 3 5 


The end of the firſt Bock. 


1 5 


g . 8 8 e gg 
ee 
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a 4 VU B L T "Þ 


Sz R 


E OR 


„ ca 
Nune te, hebe 
e tecum 


capitulation of the ſubject of the 
t: he then declares that of the 
cond book to be vines, olives, and 


«chus to his * de 


This introduction the Commen- 


want of thoroughly explaining it, 


reconcile 


a with the beginning of it. 
Virgil begins with theſe words, 
— te, Bacche, canam 3 but a- 


canam, 


if 1 arvorum, Ge. 1 The : 
det begins this book with a brief 


id trees and ſhrubs; and invokes - 


. Nec non fylveftria tecum, Ge. 1 

* Thie 5 
e without obſerving in how particu- 
e lar a manner the Poet, immedi- 
« ately after Nunc te Bacche canam, 


ators have not ſufficiently taken 
nto their conſideration, and for 


t is not eaſy, for every reader, to 
the concluſion of this 


2 * T * 


M * R 0 1 
ICORUM. 


| Liber Secundus. : 


FACTE NUS arvorum clus, et gde Thur for o the culture " the 


Pelds, and of the conflellations 
| f heaven: Now, O Bacchus, 
nec non evill Ling of thee and with thee 
en alſo, v wi of rs | 


NOTES. 


« bout the latter end of the WT 
« he prefers olives and fruit, and 
« timber trees, and even ſhrubs, t to 
06 the vine itſelf ; 5 


Quid 3 aeque Baccheia dena 
tuleruut 5 


is not eaſily underſtood, 


% adds, Nec non ſylugſtria tecum Vir- 
ulta Fc. The reaſon of which 
| conceive to be this. Virgil, in 


order to raiſe the dignity of the 
< verſe, in this n above that 
N 


te of 
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and the offipring of the flow Virgulta, et prolem tarde creſcentis olivae. 


growing olive, Come bither, 


of 


Father Lenarus : bere all is full Noe pater 0 Lemace : : tuis hic omnia plena 


NOTES. 


c of the propoſition, in the firſt 
„ Georgic, as he there makes uſe 
of a figure, by employing fydere 
“e inſtead of tempore, fo here, he © 
„ chuſes a nobler figure, by the 

the ſeeds of the olive; which wi 
take off Pliny's objection, who ſeen: 
to mean the tranſplanting of th 
truncheons. Varro mentions allo the 
flow growth of olives ; but it is plair 


cc apoſtrophe he makes to Bacchus ; 


and in the third book, he uſes the 


«© ſame figure, for the ſams purpoſa, 


three times in the two firſt lines. 
Rut this expreſſion, nunc te, Bac- 
che, canam, having the air of a 
„ Bacchique piece, which was not : 


© by any means the Poet's intention, 


c he immediately gives it another 
© turn, by declaring he will cele- 
0. brate equally with Bacchus, that 

is, the vine, every twig of the fo- 


“ reſt, This ſeems to be Virpil's 


* takes to diſcloſe all the bounties 


of nature in her productions of 
<< trees, and plants, and ſnrubs; 
* and this he does from the vine to 


the furze.” Mr B—— 

3. Tarde creſcentis olivae.] The 
antient Greek writers of agriculture 
ſpeak of the olive as a very flow 


grower; whence üer have given it 


the epithets of iνονννν, clixapros, 
ej, os. 
a Paſſage from Heſiod, wherein he 


ſays, that the planter of an olive 


never lived to gather the fruit of it; 


planted olives one year, and gathered 
the fruit the next: Heſiodus quoque 


in primis cultum agrorum docen- | 


dam arbitratus vitam, negavit 
« Oleae latorum fructum ex ea per- 
8 3 1 


„ tunc res erat. 


Pliny quotes 


Tam tar; 

At nunc etiam jy 
plantariis ſerunt, tranſlatarumqy 
altero anno decerpuntur baccas, 


But Heſiod no doubt ſpake of ſown 


6 cepiſſe quenquam. 


that he ſpeaks of ſowing them ; and 
therefore he obſerves that it is a bet. 


ter way to propagate them b. 


truncheons: Palma et Supe 


et Olea in creſcendo tarda. . 
cc 


Simili de cauſa Oleae ſemen c cum 


r ſit nucleus, quod ex eo tardiu 
CC 


8 meaning, and this made the ſub- 2 


e ject worthy of Virgil. He under- 


enaſcebatur colis, quam e talay 
ideo potius in ſeminariis falle, 
„ quas dixi, ſerimus.“ It is ne 


| 1 8 that the ancient Gre- 

cians were unacquainted with an 
other method of propagating olive, 
than by ſowing them: and, as M. 
Miller informs me, they practiſe tht 


method in Greece, to this day, 


_ This might occaſion thoſe epithets 


mentioned at the beginning of thi 
note. Hence alſo Virgil might mas 


_ uſe of the epithet flow growing ; tio 


in his time they had a quicker Wal 


of propagating olives. 


4. Pater o Lenace. ] Baches 1 


= peculiarly called Pater ; 5 thus Horace: 
but he adds, that in his time they 


cc Romulus: et Ther Fair, et cun 
57188 Caſtore Follux,” : 


Vir xl very. ets ki uſe of 


the name Lenaeus for Bacchus e 
P 4 


1 ed. ja ed —S# 


GEORG: 


Muncribus ; tibi pampineo gravidus autumno 5 
Floret ager, ſpumat plenis vindemia labris. 

Huc, pater o Lenace, veni; nudataque muſto 
Tinge novo mecum | Cireptis crura cothurnis. 5 


ard 

1 11 | 

* flace, Lendths being derived om 
a des a wwine-preſs. = 

hy In one of Dr Mead's 3 
w this verſe W with nunc inſtead of 
em 


Duc... 


the Hi.] In one of the Aan 


pl „ -- 

3 Tuis th. * "Bacchus is © ſaid : 
i to have been the inventor of wine. 
BY This gift is aſcribed to him at the 
{lus beginning of the firſt Georgick : 

cn Lizer et flo ma Ceres 22 fin mu- 

i  zc tells 

4 Chaoniam pingui glandem. muta- - 
m - *:YIt ariſta, 

655 N inventis Allie miſeuit 
ws: ©: Te 5 N 

an : 5 

"A 3 It i is nunc again, in Dr 
e t s manuſcripft. 


to the cuſtom, frequent even now, 
put the grapes with their feet. Bac- 
ſkins, Thus we find in Tacitus, 


that Silius wore buſkins in imitation 
o Bacchus: 


alias ſolutior luxu, adulto autumno, 


cus, et feminae pellibus accinctae 
aſſultabant, ut ſacrificantes vel in- 
* lanientes ,. Bacchae : 


„dilius hedera vinctus, gerere cotbur- 


7 5 TE N. 


40 procaci choro.“ 
culus alſo tells us, that Mark An- 
thony would have himſelf be called a 
new Father Bacchus, and was car- 
ried at Alexandria in a chariot, like 
Father Bacchus, crowned with Wy, 
_ adorned with a golden crown, hold- _ 
ing a thyrſe, and wearing buſkins : _ 
wh: "Cum ante, novum ſe Liberum 


manuſcripts it 1s fant : La Cerda reads 


Nudataque muſlo & c. ] This alludes 4 
c ſubject, as to the vine, Mr Dry- 


in Italy and other places, of treading | 


chus is repreſented frequently with _ : 
"8 Cims ſtrip with me, „ my God, come 


„At Meſſallina non 
ſimulacrum vindemiae per domum 


celebrat; 5 urgeri pracla, fluere la- 


5 Ipſa crine 
fuxo, thyrſum quatiens, juxtaque 


II. 


LIB. 
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thy gifts ; for thee the field 
our iſbes, laden with winy au- 


tumn, and the wintage foams 
with full wats. Come bither, 
O father Lenaeus ; and take ff 
thy bufkins, and ſtain thy naked 
legs With me in new . | 


not, jacere caput, ſtrepente circum 


« Patrem appellari juſſiſſet, cum re- 


dimitus hederis, coronaque velatus 
e Aurel : 
_ © thurniſque ſuccinctus, curru, ve- 


et thyrſum tenens, co- 


4 Jut Liber Pater, vectus eſſet Ale- 
e nc, 


In the introduction hem Vir- 


„ gil makes an apoſtrophee to Bac- 
5 


chus, Mr Dryden makes one to 


c his Muſe; and where Virgil ſeri- 


& ouſly defires Bacchus to partake of Z 


„the labour of - treading the grapes, 


* which comprehends the whole 


« den falls into a mot extravagant : 
my rant, 


©« Jrench all oer 


"oh Thy limbs in muſt of wine, and _ 


8 drink it at ev ry Rare. | 


e than which lines nothing was ever 
« writ by 


an more wide from the 
author's ſenſe or character; nei- 
<« ther ſhould it paſs unobſerved in 
« how ſhocking a manner the ex- 


* preſſion, my God, is put in the 
K 2 


„mouth 


Velleius Pater- 


— — . — FEE” 


cc mouth of a heathen Poet, 
. dreſſing himſelf to a heathen Dei- 
8 ty, which I do not believe was 

ever done in any place but this.” 


5 Ne Mr 1 
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producing trees are various: 


the plains and winding rivers ; 


as the ſo f ft er, and the — breom, | 
NG 0 7 E S. 


ad- 


9. Principio, arboribus Wc] The 


Poet begins with an account of the 
| ſeveral methods of producing trees: 
and firſt he ſpeaks of the three ways, 
by which they are produced without 
culture; f. ontaneoullys 
: and by kel 
Vuoirgil, in this place olainly imi- 
. tates Theophraſtus, who, at the be- 
ginning of the ſecond book of his hi- 
ſtory of plants ſays, “ The gene- 
 < ration of trees and plants in ge- 
„ neral, 


ETS. 


is either ſpontaneous, or 


« by ſeed, or by root, or by ſuck- 


< the young ſhoots, or by layers, or 


even by cutting the wood into 


e (mall pieces: for that way alſo a 
plant will rife, Among theſe the 


© ſpontaneous generation feems to be 
the principal: and thoſe which are 


_ by ſeed and root, appear the moſt 
natural: for they are in a manner 


e ſpontaneous ; and therefore ſuit | 

© with wild plants; whereas the 
L reſt are procured by the art and in- 
_« duftry of man.” 


At Tevtcets 207 
Jerd gos Ty TAws T&V PUTOY, N d- 


(lere N & giga os, N ars iC us, 


2 &79 Tagas TH 0, d N amo 2 dxpepuotos, | 
H 4 XAGWVLE, 147 avToU Tob p894- 


Leu £510, 5 70 Tod EN L4TAKOTEY- 


Tos tis pulked. 41 par WTws dragbe- 
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In the firſt place the avays of Principio, arboribus varia eſt natura creandis: 


for fome come up of their own Namque aliae, nullis hominum cogentibus, ipſae. 10 
accord, withour the labour of Sponte ſua veniunt, 


mankind, and widely overſpread Curva tenent; ut molle ſiler, lentaeque geniſtae, 


LO 
rn Tis, y 9 ano TTY pare; 11 
Lie ns, 2H JES d d 4er; 
f 4 bh *¹ dual. 
Tos 47 giots vag Leue, a1 J aA 


ſpontaneous generation of plants i 
now ſufficiently exploded ; yet it was 
univerſally believed by the ancient 
5 philoſophers. 
frequent in Ariſtotle, Pliny, and 


9 0 ſeeds, 


| general opinion, in tranſlating Ser, 
an Oſier. I do not meet with any 
thing certain, 
writers, to determine exactly what 


plant they meant. 
5 © ers, or by ſetts, or by cuttings of 


| Thepbraſt or Spindle-tree, which 


and two in the rivers. 


campoſque et flumina late 


Toro) * 1 r aur bfr: 


c val 


ens, N M ονινeeνονονπ].. 


11. Sponte ſua veniunt, ] Tho' the 


Inſtances of this are 


many others. 1 
22. Siler.) * have followed the 


in the other Latin 


Pliny ſays only, 
that it delights in watry places: 
whence 1 wonder that Caefalpinus 
ſhould imagine it to be the Euomyn: 


grows uſually in hedges. La Ceria 
fancies it eo be the Siler montanu, 
or Sermountain, becauſe he thinks it 
more elegant for the Poet to ſpeak 
of two which grow in the plains, 
But this 
ſeems too trifling an exaRnek, to 
be worth inſiſting upon: and I do 
not find any other Siler, to be men- 
tioned in any ancient Latin autho! 
but that which grows in bg 2 6 
Lentaegue geniſtae.] 1 take 

Geniſta 6 * 5 we call Spanil 
broom; which grows in great plentj, 


in moſt parts of Italy. The Ita 
weave 


He- 10 


ae, 


479 
e Lt 
reg 
Kal 
A⁰ 


the 


its 15 
t was 
cient 
3 are 
and 


| the 


Fer, 
| any 
atin 
what 
only, 
Ces : 
dinus 
min 
thich 
erla 


Populus, et glauca canentia fronde ſalicta. 
pars autem poſito ſurgunt de ſemine ; ut altae 
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the poplar, and the willow with 
boary blueiſh leaves. Some are 


produced by feeds 3 as the lofty 


Caſtaneae, wenne Jovi Nt maxima fron- cheſnurs, and the eſculus, wobich 


det | 


1 5 bas the largeſt leaves f all the 
groves of Jupiter, 


NOTES. 


weave baſkets of it's lender branches. 
The flowers are very ſweet, laſt 
long, and are agreeable to bees. 


it afterwards 1 in this Georgick: 


Aut illae pecori frondem, aut pa- 
« ftoribus umbram 

gufficiunt; 
bula melli, . 


fower, and is uſed in garlands: 
« Tranſeat ratio ad eas coronas, 
„quae varietate ſola placent. 


dixerim Geniſtas: 
* decerpitur /uteus.”* In lib. 24. c. 9. 
he ſays the ſeed grows in pods, like 
kidney-beans: ** Semen « . 


*cens:” and that the plant is uſed 
fr withs to bind; and that the flow- 


tr are agreeable to bees: Geniſta 


„ Quoque = vinculi uſum praeſtat. 
Flores apibus gratiſſimi.“ In 1b. 
10. . 18. He ſays it is uſed in dying: 
3 „Iingendis, veſtibus naſcentes Ge- 
* niſtae,” 


broom is ever uſed by our Dyers : 


but another plant of the ſame kind is 
much in uſe : they call it wood-wax, 
It is the Coroneola 


ad preen weed. 
of Caeſalpinus; 3 and 18 called by O 


ther authors Gent fla tincloria, Ge- 


This agrees with what Virgil ſays of . 
the poplar, of which, according to 
Pliny, there are three ſorts : 
6 | Salices humileſque Gems dos, 


e be, & par ö 


W tat Pliny 575 of the Ge agrees 
rery well with the Spaniſh þr99m, In 


lb, 21, c. 9. he ſays it has a yellow common willow: 


* earum genera, quando aliae flore 
* conſtant, aliae folio. F lorem eſſe 
namque et us x 
doubt is our cheſnut. Pliny deſcribes 
the fruit very plainly: “ Nuces vo- 

„ M- 
* folliculis, Phaſeolorum modo, naſ- 
c armatum iis echinato calyce val- 
lum, quod inchoatum glandibus,” 


I do not know that the 


tranſlations. 


niſtella 1 and — flo * 


1 doubt not, but the Spaniſh broom 


might be uſed for the — purpoſes. 


13. Populus.] This no doubt is 
the 
white, the black, and the Lybian, 
which is our aſp: Populi tria ge- 


dera, alba, nigra, et quae Lybica 
\« appellatur, minima folio, ac niger- 
© r1ma, fungiſque enaſcentibus lauda- „ 
S tiſſima. “ 1 


Glauca canentia fond Salieta.] 
This i is a beautiful deſcription of the 


down. He uſes Salitum or Salice- 5 


15. Caftaneae. ] The Caftanea As” 


camus et Caſtancas, quanquam ac 
© commodatiores glandium generi: 


Nemorumgue foul quae maxima 


 frondet Eſculus.] It is no eaſy matter 
to determine certainly what the E 
culus is. 
not our beech, as many have ima- 
gined, 


This is certain, that it is 


and as Dryden and Mr 
B — — have rendred it in their 
What has given oc- 


caſion to this miſtake, i is, that E/culus 

ſeems to be derived from eſca, food, 

as F105 is from p40, to eat: whence 

N authors have thought, 
5 


and 


the leaves are of a 
blueiſh green; and the under fide of 
of them is covered with a white 
Duo 
| tum the place where willows grow, 
for Salices, the trees themſelves. 


en — Z 


that Tagus is only 
Koman, ch araclers, and fo that E 


is the beech: 
„ milis, 


: wy Glandem, 
c tur, 
66: culus 2 Ilex, Suber.“ ” Theo- 
| phraſtus alſo makes the 9 45 to bea 
— : ſpecies of oak. 4 hus the 1e and | by 

and Fagrs are two differ 


other a beech, 


= onaet. 
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and the oaks which were reputed Eſculus, 
cracular by the Greeas, | 


atque habitae Graiis oracula quercus, 


NOTES. 


; and: not without reaſon, that $592 
and Eſculus are the fame plant, This 


being ſuppoſed, it has been imagined 
G17,05 expre eſled in 


1d, is the fame with Fagus. It is 


very plain, from Pliny, that Pagrs 
„ Fagi glans nuclei ſi- 
triangula cute includitur. 
5 . Follurn tenuc, ac leviſſimum, We 


„ pulo fimile.” But it is no leſs 


plain that the Efeu is 4 ſort. of 
_ oak; for Pliny reckons it amonoſt 20 


thinks trees Which bear acorns : 


erunt Robur, Quercus, Ef- 


nt trees: 
the firſt being a ſort of © _ and the 


Ovid alſo ſpeaks 


trec With abundance io large Jeav es: 


3 Eſeulea fronds" 15 ab ar bore ra- 


« mus: 


1 


1 Pronditus Eſculus altis.” 


8 Virgil ſpeaks of it in another ae 75 
of this Georgick, as a large, ſpread- 
ing tree, with a very deep root. See 


ver. 297. . Pliny fays the acorn of 


the Eſculus is next in ſize and good- 
neſs to that of the Quercus: Glans 


optima in Quereu atque grandiſſi- 


ma, mox Eſculo.“ He ſays alſo that 


it is not ſo common in Italy as the 


Quercus: „ Quippe cum Robur, 
; $ Quercumque vulgo, naſci videa- 


quae proprie intellipi- © hus ſuis dicata perpetuo: ſervantur, 


ne Jovi Eſculus.“ 
in the ſame author, that the Roman: 


The E us as our 
Poet deſcribes it has large leaves; for 
that I take to be the ſenſe of maxima. 


of it, 5 


« mus, fed Eſculum non ubique.“ 
Horace however ſeems to ſpeak c: it; 
as common in Daunia : 


« Quite portentum neque militari 


0 Daunia | in latis alit Elculetis.“ | 


The fame Poet 008 the wood 


of the ee as being Ye Dae: 


„„ - Nee ee molliorEſc bo,” 


This tree \ Was facred to 1 this 
Pliny : © Arborun 1 genera numini- 


We tind alfo 


made their civick crowns. of it: 


„Civica iligna primo ſuit, poſte 
„ magis placuit ex Efculo Jovi ſacn. 
0p Variatumque et cum Quercu ett, 
ac data ubique quae fuerat, ci i{to- 


cc dito tantum honore gla? dis“ 1 


| think it not. improbable that the 


Hſculus may be that fort of oak, 


which is known in ſome parts 6 
: E ngland under the name of the hh. 
oth It has a broad, dark-greet, 


firm leaf, not ſo much ſinuated a- 
bout the edges, as that of the com- 
mon oak. It is called by C. Bauhi- 


nus Quercus latifolia mas, gude bre 


þe diculo eſt. 


In the common oak, 


the acorns grow on long ſtalks, and 


the leaves have ſcarce any tail, but 
grow almoſt cloſe to the branches: 
but in the bay-oak the acorns grow 


on ſhort ſtalks, and the leaves have 


long tails, They are both figures 
C. Bauhinus's edition of Matthiolw. 
16. Habitae Graiis oracula quel 


cus. ] © It is very well known how 
fond the Romans were of their 


| cc god, 


110.“ 


tl 105 
Ami- 
ur, 
allo 
nans 
it: 
Wtea 
Cra. 
elt 


{to- 
| 
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Pullulat ab radice aliis denſiſſima ſylva; 
etiam Parnaſſia laurus 
parva ſub ingenti matris ſe ſubjicit umbra. 
Hos natura modos primum dedit: 
S lyarum, FRO: 3 ſacro- 


Ut ceraſis, ulmiſque: 


rum. 


cunt ali, quce ipſe via ſibi repperit uſus, 


his genus omne 
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Otbers have a thick wood ariſing 
from their roots ; as cherries, and 


elms : the little Parnaſſian bay 
19 at ſhelters ell under tbe great 
17 of it's mother, Nature 
ft ſhewed theſe ways: by 
theſe every kind of woods, and 
ſprubs, and ſacred groves fon 
rifhes, There are other ways, 
 ewhich experience SY : bar ons 
Cut by art, - 


NOTES. 


£ rods, 1550 religious ceremonies, and 
6 what a conte mpt they had for thoſe 
It is in this 
& manner Virgil uſes habitae Graiis 
He ſmiles at the 5 
« Greeks, as he calls them, for their propagate itſelf by ſuckers as the bay. 

« ſuperſtition ; but Mr Dryden un- 
© happily applies this yallage 118 dit.) By this the Poet means, that 
_ theſe are the ways, by which trees 


are naturally propagated, without the 


© of other nations. 


vracula quercus. 


* ouſly, in theſe words, 1 90 


£ Where Ja- of ad mm ob" 1 

f : 22 55 a tree and a ſhrub is, that 
8. Dera 1 Cherries were a new the tree riſes from the root, with a 
fruit amongſt the Romans in Virgil's 
Pliny tells us they were 


rought from Pontus, by Lucullus, 
5 Aides? ue de gi 70 ame fiCns 4 - 


time. 


ifter he had ſubdued Mithridates: 


* lia, 
s primum vexit e Ponto, anniſque 


*CXX trans Oceanum in Britanni- N 


am uſque pervenere.” 


ir props to their vines, 


mongſt the Poets. 


Parnaſſia Laurus.] The fineſt bay- ; - 


res grew on mount Parnaſſus, ac- 


ording to Pliny : ( Spectatiſſima in 
I have endea- 


monte Parnaſſo.“ 


, 


of the ancients. 
place, that the laurel is not ſo apt to 


Ceraſi ante victoriam Mithridati- 
cam L. Luculli non fuere in Ita- 


Ad urbis annum DCLXXX. 
TIAVSEAE A £69 PT ee. 6 toy Ba. 


bard manuſcript. 


e to prove, in the note on ver. 


306, of the firſt Georgick, that the 
bay, and not the laurel, is the Laurus 


I mall add in this 


20. Hos natura modos primum de- 


n F 
Fruticum.] The diference 


ſingle trunk, and the ſhrub divides it- 
ſelf into eee as ſoon as it riſes 
from the root. I hus Theophraſtus: 


hogb hte, TAUKAGLI ol, 8 e, any 
£YaToAUVAUTO 51 tna, gun, & A- . 
TAO. Þpv years Si, 76 amo fin- xt 


Tos, FAMOVES, 


22. Sunt alii Sc.] Having already | 


Ulmis,] Elms were in great re- mentioned the ſeveral ways by which 


gueſt amongſt the ancients, they be- 
ung preferred before all other trees 
Hence we 


ind frequent mention of them a- 
Ly ers, ſetts, layers, cuttings, pieces of 


the cleft wood, and ingrafting. 


plants naturally propagate their ſpe- 
cies; he now proceeds to mention 


thoſe methods, which are uſed by 
human induſtry. Theſe are by ſuck- 


Pierius fays it is viam in the Lom- 
If this reading be 


admitted the paſſage muſt be ren- 
K 4 dered 


e e 


uſes abſcindere * 


One cuts » the plants from the 
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| Hic 
e plantas tenero abſcindens de corpore matrum 


fats them into the furromot: an- D CP oſuit ſulcis: 


et ber plants ſets in the field, ei- idee ſudes, et acuto robore vallos: 


: tber by ſplitting or ſharpening 
33 N Sytvarumque aliae preſſos propaginis arcus 


the foot. 
o_ dogun oy 77 a layers 


out to be it's way. 
23. Plantas tenero abſcindens de 
corpore matrum.] In one of the A- 


rundelian manuſcripts it is Plantas 
teneras abſcindens corpore matrum. 

In theſe words the Poet plainly 
tender the propagation of plants 
by ſuckers. 
Theophraſtus means by dus ra- 


J take this to be what 


g rd o. 


The ſuckers are called Sto- 


60 gera habere civem Romanum, et 


« roterat Stolo, quod effodiebat cir- 


„ cum arbores, e radicibus, quae naſ- 
<& cerentur e ſolo, quos Stolones ap- 


„ pellabant.” Pliny calls this way 
of planting Avulfe 79, and uſes avellere 
in the ſame ſenſe, that Virgil here 


c arboribus Stolones vixere. Quo in 


$ genere et cum perna ſua avellun- 


„tur, partemque aliquam e matris 


„There are other me- 
„ thods which experience has found 


ſtakes, into the earth. 
Iheophraſtus calls a7' axpt pores. Ru- 


Nam Stolo- 


called propagines. 


Et aliud genus ſi- 
„ mile natura monſtravit, avulſique ; 


hic ſtirpes obruit arvo, 


25 


NOTES. 


cc quoque corpore auferunt ſecum 


8 <« fimbriato corpore. 


24. Flic ſtirpes re arvo, quadri- 
fiaaſy ue ſudes, et acuto robore walls, 
Tha! is fixing the large branches, like 


It is what 


aeus divides this paſſage, and make; 


the /tirpes obruit arvs to be one way 
of planting; and the ſudes and vall 


to be another. 


The firſt he takes to 


be /tocks, the other ſetts. 
 btmnes, as Varro tells us, who adds that 
an anceſtor of C. Licinius Stolo had * ve 
the ſurname of Stolo, becauſe he was 
very diligent in digging away the 
ſtickers from the roots of his trees. 
Nam C. Licinium Stolonem, et 
En. Tremelium Serofam video ve- 
1 85 nire, unum cujus majores de modo 
ngri legem tulerunt. 


nis illa lex, quae vetat plus D. ju- 


ba 
much puzzled the Comms 


This line, ſays Mr B- 


"on tators, but there is no great diff- 


„ culty in it, to any one that is the 
<< leaſt verſed in huſbandry, and con- 
«6. ſequently knows that there are tua 


4 ways of planting ſetters. The 


* quadrifidas ſudes is when the bot- 
tom is {lit a-croſs both Ways; the 


* acut9 robore is when it is cut into a 


1 point, which is called the colt j= 
qui propter diligentiam culturae 


« Stolonum confirmavit cognomen, 
* quod nullus in ejus fundo reperiri 


foot. | | 

26. Sylvaruque ales Sc.] Thi 
is propagating by layers : which are 
t is to be ob- 
ſerved that, tho' we uſe the word 
propagation for any method of increa- 


ſing the ſpecies, yet amongſt the Ro- 
man writers of agriculture propagatia | 


is uſed only for layers. I he com- 


mon method, which Virgil ſeems to 
mean, 1s exactly deſcribed by Colu- 
mella. When you would lay down 
<< a branch, ſays he, from the mother 


66 tree, dig a trench four feet every 
„way; 


25 
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pypectant, et viva ſua plantaria terra. 


Nil radicis egent aliae; ſummumque putator 
Haud dubitat terrae a eee mandare cacumen. 
1 et caudicibus ſectis, mirabile dictu, 30 100 


NOTES. 


5 means by dd x Nerds. It 
is cutting the young ſhoots of a tree, 
and planting them into the ground; 
whence hs ſays they have no need : 
of a root. 

Surculi. 


« way, ſo that the layer may not be 


« hurt by the roots of the other. 
« Then leave four buds, to come to 


« the bottom of the trench, and 
« frike roots: rub the buds off that 


« nart which joins to the mother, to 
Suffer 

that part, which is to appear above 
ground, not to have above two or 


Rub of 


avoid ſuperfluous ſhoots. 


«or at moſt three buds. 
« all the buds, except the four loweſt, 
« from that part which is put into 


mother.“ 


and make layers of their own accord: 


« cuit, 


* ſus ut poſlint videri homines terrae 
"cauſa geniti. 


* docuit, atque radicem acquiri viri- 


„dem.“ This method of planting 


| take to be what r Theophraſtus means 


by A dure) Tod ge. 


4 Nil a egent aliae Sc. ] 
5 he plainly deſcribes what we 
wy is what Theo- 


all cuttings, 


_ terwards a tree is formed: 
_ © ſextum modum cum ſeptimo con- 
fundunt plurimi, et putant in his 
_ * caudicibus loqui V irgilium de Inſi- 

„ tjone, et una cum illis Beroaldus. 


Ita peſſima atque 
* execranda res, Propaginem tamen 


137 
and to fe a young nurſery in 
their oxon earth, Others bade 
no need of any root; and the 

Planter makes no difficulty o 
oung ſhoots in the 
ground. Nay, and what is wen- 
2 7 * cut the trunk 1 an 


hey are called in Latin 


30. Quin et caudicibus ſectis &c. 1 : 


He ſpeaks of it juſtly as a wonder, 
that olive- trees ſhould ſtrike roots 

from dry pieces of the trunk. This WO 
is mentioned by Theophraſtus ; To 


| EUaov naTarontyToYE tis pips, This 


ſentence of Virgil has been frequently 


underſtood to mean grafting : but of 
this he ſpeaks immediately after. La 
Cerda ſays, that what the Poet here 
* Eadem natura et Propagines do- 
Rubi namque curvati graci- 
litate, et ſimul proceritate nimia, 
1 * defigunt rurſus in terram capita, 
* terumque naſcuntur ex ſeſe, reple- 
turi omnia ni reſiſtat cultura, pror- 


ſpeaks of was practiſed in Spain in his 
time. They take the trunk of an 
olive, ſays he, deprive it of it's root 


and branches, and cut it into ſeve- 


ral pieces, which they put into the 
ground, whence a root, and ſoon af- 
«© Hunc 


Nihil unquam magis adverſum 
<« menti Virgilii. Teſtes ſunt oculi 


<« ſcientiſſimorum agricolarum, a qui- 
bus id quaeſtvi: teſtis ars ipſa, quae 
nunc "ew in Hiſpania, ubi ego 

1; A ſum, 


"Thaw 3 find them called _ 
by Varro: & Tertium genus Semi- 
„ is quod ex arbore per Surculos de: 
c fertur in terram, fic in humum 

<« demittitur, ut in quibuſdam tamen 

_ © ſit videndum, ut eo tempore ſit de- 

1 plantatum quo oportet.”” _ 
« the ground, that the vine may not 
« ftrike roots too near the ſurface. If 
(you propagate it in this manner, it 
c will quickly take root, and the third 
« year you may ſeparate it from the 
| Pliny tells us that na- 
ture firſt taught this method by the 
bramble ; the branches of which are 
{: lender that they fall to the ground, 


 Crne 
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: eve f In Pieces, it will put forth Titus e ſicco radix oleagina ligno. Col 


veg. And we often jee the 
branches ef- one tree to turn with . 


impunity into thoſe of anol ber, Vertere in alteri lus, 
2 e tree being chan 7 0 Ferre pyrum, et prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere corna. 


bear go apples, an 


landen, learn the culture which 
$3 Proper to each kind, and larn 


t tame thenwild fruits by 1 Fn, that no land may lie idle, 1 is worth the WE: to 0 Pla I 


NOTES. 


arts with ven. 


"i tai viget. Secant agricolae, ſcin- | 
< duntque in partes plures caudicem | 
0 Olivae, cui amputata radix, cui 
ita conſectum in- 
„ fodiunt, ac inde format ſe radix et 
eee arbor, quod Potta ſtupet, quia 
- 25 vere mirum.“ 
232. Alterius rama inpune videwns 5 
verbere in alterius.) In this paſſage 
= he plainly ſpeaks of grafting, of 
_ which he ſubjoins two inſtances, This g 


08 amputati rami: 


1 aden is farther explained; ver. 73. 
3 Mutatamque inſita mala ferre 


Pyrum.] He ſpeaks of grafting ap- 
ples upon a pear-ſtock, not of pears 
upon an apple-ſtock, as Dryden has 
__ tranſlated it, who has added quinces 


| alſo, tho? not in the We 


4 


« Thus pears and quinces from the 


<c crabotrec Come.” 


alen agrees h 9 ; now. 


it is the nature of the ſtock, not of 


the craft cre is changed : . Waal d FP 
the pear mult be the ſtock ſpoken of 
The apples are faid to 
be inſita, ingrafted, which fully ex- 


in this place. 
plains the meaning of this paſſage. 
34. Prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere Cor- 


| 55 


former ſenſe: 


5 Cherries ts pho 2 7 Quare agite o proprios generatim diſcite cultus, 
Elan ect. Wherefore, O buſ- Agricolae, fructuſque feros mollite colendo, 
Neu ſegnes jaceant terrae. 


and Dr Trapp: 


« Ant on the plumb's the tony cor. 


Dryden takes it in the latter ſenſe; 


« And this the aur corel bean 


« And far 3 bluſh with 


I take the fuer to he the Poet' 


a a fruit of fo beautiful a red colou-, 
that the cornel cannot properly be 


which are not ſo red, as it's own natu- 


fore if Virgil ſpeaks of that fruit, he 
muſt mean the ſtock of the plumb. 


ries were uſed for olives : 
quibus pro olivis utamur.” 


Tr is a doubt whether Virgil 
means, that Cornels are ingrafted 
upon plumb-ſtocks, or plumbs upon 


cornel-ſtocks. May ako it in the rere. ] 


Et ſaepe alterius ramos impune videmus Tu 


mutatamque inſita mala 0 


7 4 
nd 


Juvat Iſmara Baccho 


60 And h bad red cornoiles es from a aſt 
15 of . | 


5 wp nel 1 mY 


bo * the PR. 


and Mr B. ——: 5 
$6 | OO plums.” 
meaning: for the Cornelian cherry 1: 


ſaid to glow or redden with plumb, 


al fruit, Beſides the epithet /tony 
belongs very properly to the fruit of 
the Cornel, not to the tree: where- 


Columella ſays the Cornelian cher- 
cc Corna, | 


37. fuvat Ifmara Baccho conf: ” 
Iſmarus is à mountain of 


Thrace, not fat from the mouth of 
Heb rus. 


Hebrus. 
fr good wines. 
ommendation of ſome wine, which 


of ma at t marus:: 


16 vn 000 


1 1 
155 208 Arlt, 25 
ici. 


Ars 


* precious wine, 
© The gift of Maron, of Evan- 


e theus? line, 


The prieſt of Phoebus at a I 
© marian 1 ſhrine.” 3 

ts 3 | _ | | Mr port. 
A; 8. Olea magnum veſtire Tabur- 
be um.] Taburnus is a mountain of 
hs Campania, which was very fruitful 
hy m olives. It is now called Taburo. 
5 39 Tuque ades, c. ] The 8 
of taving invoked Bacchus, and 
= bpeſed the ſubject of this Book, now 


he aal upon his Patron Maccenas, to 7 | 
20 Surely it is better to read decur with 
% „This allegory, ſays Ruaeus, i "W 
Tm generally thought to allude to the 5 
60 0 et geha, 2 dules decus 


A, five him his aſſiſtance. 


Cirque, which opinion is ſtrength- 


, * ened by the laſt verſes of this book : 


OE by Sed jam tempus equum fumantia 


1 wy  *felvere coll, Oc. 


E 


and to crown the great Taburnts 


GEORG 
Conſerere, atque Olea magnum veſtire Taburnum, 
Tuque ades, inceptuùmque una decurre laborem, 


0 decus, O famae merito pars maxima noſtr ae, 40 Part of the labour which I have 
Maccenas, pelagaque volans da vela patenti, 


| my fame, ard Hir ſpread the " s to the 28 * 


NOTES. 


That country was famous e but 2 think that this, and as fol- 5 


Ulyſſes ſpeaks ini lowing lines allude to Navigation. 
And indeed the verb decurro is uſed 


« © with water: 'T hus THis - 


« 2 1 fort bade ale. cita aue, 


„ Ardf 2 i, ce then ln 


Was given him by Maron, 5 LG ; 


2 ute © 


60 Then took : A goat- "Ain Al 45 with . 

1 maxima neftrac.] © In ſome ancient 
4 manuſcripts it is 1% i 
{ © admitted, we muſt neceſſarily read, 
hen as ſome think it ould yy 


| wwith olives, And do thou, 0 
Maccenas, aſſiſt me, and bear a 


begun, thou, wvho art my ghry, 
and juſily the 42 fart ef 


"* puppr. 


E And viegl, in a the farm Aeneid ; 


#7: 16 y l Lars plage 'Eudr d40 5 


« Proni petit. maria 7 ef 2 decurrit 1 85 


80 NO, " 


40. 0 decus, 0 ORE merito bort F 


"I 0 decus, 0 fama, et nerito pars 
Wh. maxima naſtri. | | ; 


« But in As Medicean, and other 
* correct copies it is famae neſtrae. Ds 
6... . The reading in ſome N 1 


4 1 eat: avagant, 
40 Den: 0 Aidan, merits o pars? maxi- 
"wy ma nofirae. = 


6 e 


„ gneum. Pierius. 5 


41. Pelagoque en hs vela pa- 


tenti.] Several Commentators take 


theſe 


if this bo 


5 5 ſays La Cerda. 
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I do not bope to contain in m 
verſes all tbat could be ſaid on 
tbis Fn gu not thoe* I bad a 
| Dundred tongues, a hundred Ferrea vox. 


4 Feareſt ſhore: 


Hebt: I will not bere detain you Sponte ſua quae ſe tollunt in luminis ores, 


with poetical fiction, and cir- 


: ; . and rh e * which * 3 into the * en air, 5 


- theſe wind to 5 that the Poet 


| begs Maecenas to favour him: Sim- 
N plici g generi carminis praeſta fayo- 
ut Vela favorem accipia- 


en rem: 


„ mus, * ſays Servius. Ut Mae- 


taken: © inceptumque una decurre 


d laborem.“ By Pelago patenti Ruaeus 
thinks he means an open ſea, not 


ſmut up with winds. I believe he uſes 
that metaphor to expreſs the copiouſ- 
neſs of his ſubject, comparing the 


| immenſity of his undertaking to that 
For he adds immedi- 


of the ocean. 
ately, that Maecenas may not be 
diſcouraged by the vaſtneſs of the la- 
bour, that he has no intent to aim 


at comprehending the whole in his 
that, if he had 


Poem, and indeed, 
ſuch a deſign, it would be impoſſible. 
42. Nan ego cuncta meis.] We 
have an expreſſion like this in the 
ſecond Iliad. Homer, when he is 


drawing up the Grecian. army, 753 


he ſhould not be able to recite all 
their numbers, tho' he had ten 
tongues, and ten mouths, a voice not 


o be broken, and a heart of braſs; 
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Non ego cuncta meis amplecti verſibus opto: ; 

Non, mihi fi linguae centum ſint, oraque century 
Ades, et primi lege littoris cram: 
1 mouths, and a voice of iron, In manibus terrae : 


Ali me, and coaſt along the 
55 he ow 1 1 Atque per ambages, et longa exorſa tenebo. 


: O blies Sexe A ae. Jin 


| $1 4 45f Nr, ru R A 12 
4 cenas favoris vela explicet, aſpi- 1 5 
„ rans in patenti pelagototiusoperis, 
But if we carefully 
_ conſider the poet's deſign in the whole 
paſlage now before us, we ſhall find, 
that by da vela pelago, he does not 
mean favour my undertaking, but ſet 
fail or embark with me: as two lines L 
before he had deſired him to join 
with him in the labour he had under- 


expreſſion, of coaſting near the ſhore, 


41. will reconcile this ſeeming con- 


primi altered to the adverb rims; 
and indeed it is primum in the King“ 
manuſcript, but there ſeems to be 
no occaſion for this alteration, Tn 
in naval affairs is always uſed in La- 

tin for coaſting, 


5 invocation, nan bic, not in thi 
0 carry with it ſome kind of te- 


* flection upon the common tedious 
„ forms of invocation, which, it | 


had before mentioned the three we 


non hic te carmine ficto, 4; 


Tanger d o ux 4% 150 222 
bod One wy 


Ns Far” £lev, Og 
Frog even. 
44. Primi hes litteris: oram. 1 Thi 


is thought to contradict the open i 
juſt now mentioned: but I helier: 
what I have ſaid in the note on vr, 


tradiction. Mr B — — would have 


whence, as La 
Cerda obſcrves, pelagus legere, which 
ſome write, is barbarous. 
45. Non hic te carmine ficto, Cs. ] 
* Ruacus and Mr Dryden underſtand 
non hic te carmine 122 relatively to 
the whole work in general; but it 
« is plain, Virgil confines it to his 


de place. The concluſion ſeems to 


« probable, Maecenas had been 
often tired with.” Mr B — —. 
47. Sponte ſua, &c.) The Poet 


by which wild trees are re produces; 
ſpon- 


in luminis auras. 
| obſerves that in luminis oras is a fre- 
quent — — the Poets : 
| thus Ennius: pe 
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Iban: quidem, ſed lata et fortia — 


141 
are unfruitful indeed, - for 
and AR hi 


NOTES. 


rontancoully, by roots, and by ſeeds. 
lere he mentions them again, and 
neus by what culture each fort may 
be meliorated. | | 
| Oras.] Sol read i it with ade . 
and La Cerda: it is commonly read 
This laſt author 
And 


& e te patriae ub Di 12 5 
5 ( Vitali auxilio, cum primum in 

Tu produxiſti nos inter lain ” 

| © oras, 


« genuerunt! F 


And Lucretius: "LS 


nis oras 
K Exoritur.””--- - 


And 


« quidque creatur, 


3 


porn prima.“ 


10 


_Vivida wks ESL 
« Tuto res teneras eftert in luminis 


— Miſcetur funere vagor, 


„em pueri tollunt viſentes lumi- 
nis oras. 


1 0 3 eels A. 0 5 


And 
4 Nec fine te quicquam dis i in x han - OR 
1 Nunc redes. 71 mundi novitatem, a 


gr At nunc enn quia certis 
| © Inde enaſcitur, atque oras in minis 


1 Materies ubi ineſt exjuſque e et cor- | 


« In medium, ra 


(c 


And 


cc Significare volunt indigns eſſe * 


„ tandos, 


« Vivam progeniem qui it in oras bu 


— 80 minis edant,” 


85 Tum porro puer, ut r ſacvis pro- ” 


jectus ab undis _ | 
her Navita, nudus humi jacet, infans, 
< indigus omni 


& lumintis oras 


Nixibus ex alvo matris natura 


mn "Produits - - 


et mollia terrae 


„ Arva, novo foetu quid primum in | 


„ luminis oras © | 
cc * Tollere, et incertis tentarit cre- 5 
22 dere ventis.“ 


And 


Sie unum i quicquid paullatim pro- 
_ © trahit aetas 


ratioque in Iuninis 
«© eruit oras.” - 


Thus _ our Poet himſelf, in the 


5 ſeventh Aeneid: 


— e Rhea ſacerdos 


=” Furtivum partu ſub luminis edidit 


gras. 


Tho here alſomany editors readauras. 
F vis 


14 
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for natur lies bid in the foil. Quippe ſolo natura ſubeſt. Tamen haec quoque | 


Ter eheſe if you graft them, of 


change them by putting them into ulis 


well prepared trenches, will. put Inſerat, aut ſcrobibus mandet mutata ſubactis eg 


off their wild nature, and 4 Exuerint ſylveſtrem animum : 


frequent culture evill be not 
to obey any diſcipline, 


cultuque frequent; 


5 In quaſcunque voces artes, haud tarda ſequentur. 


thoſe alſo, which ariſe barren Nec non et ſterilis, quae ſtirpibus exit ab imis, 


rom the bottom of the plant, 
will do the ſame, if you tranſ- 
| plant tek into the open fields. 


Hoc faciet, vacuos ſi ſit digeſta per agros. 
Nunc altae frondes, et rami matris opacant, 55 


For the high ſhoots and branches Creſcentique adimunt foetus, uruntque ferentem, 


of the mother overſhadow them, 
and binder them from bearing 


Jam, quae ſeminibus jactis ſe ſuſtulit arbos, 


| fruit, as they grow up; and Tarda venit, ſeris factura nepotibus umbram, | 
ſeorch it when they bear ary, Pomaque degenerant ſuccos oblita priores : 


be Tree which ariſes from ſeed, 
| grows ſlow Aorꝛoly, 
mer Juices. ; 


ill * a Fun for late piferity. Ard mw degenerate Sorting thi oY 


NOTES. 


5 F ulvius Urfinus lvoks upon 1 the pal. 8 


ſage now under conſideration to be 
an imitation of that line in Lucre- 
Jus: . | 1 


4 « 1 ſua nequeunt lau exi- 
Ts * ſtere | in auras. 


: Some underſtand 
root of the tree: 
the ſoil or earth, in which it groves 

By nature's hing hid in the fatl, tho 


Poet ſeems to mean, that there is 


ſome hidden power in the earth, 


which cauſes it to produce part! icular : 


plants, which therefore grow fair 
and ftrong in that foil, which is a- 
5 dapted to give them birth. 8 

Tamen haec quoque fi quis, c.] 
The way 


wild trees, is to ingraft a good fruit 


upon them, or to tranſplant them. 


50. Inſerat.] Some have imagined 
_ erroneouſly that Virgil means that 
+ their branches ſhould be ingrafted 
upon other trees ; but this is con- 
trary to practice. | 
e not only to ingraft that tree 


5 and Cambridge 


49. | Opie F'Y natura o 2 * 
% to mean the 
others interpret it 


to tame theſe luxuriant 


upon another,” but alfo to ingrat 
another upon the ſtock of that, 
52. Hoces.] Pierius fays that fome 
ancient manuſcripts have voles, and 
ſome velis; but that voces is moſta ap- 


proved by the learned. 


5H. Creſcentique. | In the King" 
manuſcripts it 1 


cre ſcent? JUL If. this reading be ad- 


mitted, we mult render this paſſage: 
and deſtro- 
and ſcorch the plant which beats 


the growing fruits, 
hem.” 

09; Jam. ] n the. Canil bri dre, 
and one of the Arundelian manu— 
ſcripts, and in ſome old printed eti- 
tions it is nam. 

58. Nepotibus.] Fulvius Urſin 
contends, contrary to the opinion ci 
all the other Commentators, that by 


Nepates Virgil meant the late poſterin 
of the tree, which he thinks is more 


poetical, and more worthy of V irgil, 


than the common interpr etation. 


59. Pomaque degencrant.] dome 


£ take pama to mean the fruit of the 
tree juſt mentioned: and indecd tir 


Inſerere arborem 


ancients ſeem to have uſed pomun not 


only for an apple, but for any gr 
Cj 
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55 lent 1 Fo 


apple-tree. 


„ fare 
« oblita ſuam naturam et ſuccos.“ 5 
aun Ruaeus, whole interpretation is "Mn; 
In theſe words: © Et fructus jus 5 
N « degenerant amiſſo priore ſapore,” | 
Trait E Wn 
Dryden alſo tranſlates this line 1 in „ 3 
ome ſame ſenſe: mo 
„The gen'rous favour loſt, 
tap fruits decay.” = 


And Dr Trapp: 


proves, 
5 Loſes it's native juices.” 


Grimoaldus is of the hither: opinion, 


* in alias tranſeunt.“ May" s tran- 
lation alſo 1 is in this ſenſe ; 


bes they had.“ 
And Mr Bos: | 
We talte,” | 


= % Turpes * 1 fert 
Wa racemoã. ] Uva muſt be uſed here 


* ke whole cluſter of grapes, as 


Et turpes, avibus praedam fert uva racemos 

&i)icet omnibus eſt labor impendendus, et omnes 
Cogendae 1 in ſulcum, ac multa mercede domandae. and all muſt be removed into 
ti fed truncis Rs melius, propagine vites 


1 72—ĩve n the 
n. poet to ſpeak of the fruit of the 
5 Of the former opinion is 
La Cerda, who explains this paſſage 
thus: Praeterca poma harum ar- 
« horum facile degenerant, veluti 


the 5 5 
« Confluere, et lentis uoam demit- 


« — ecn——_. EN | 
RN les fruit degen' _ Ke ſpeaks of the ſeveral ways of | 
5 cultivating trees by human induſtry: 
and gives us py 

tiful deſcription of the manner of 


E inoculating and ingrafting. 
* admodum pirus abit in piraſtrum, 


«et mali dulces in amaras, aliaeque 


whoſe paraphraſe runs thus: „Quem- 


a And 1 loſe the firſt goo juice « ; Quin et caudicibus ſeetis, mirabil 


5 eppes apples thus forget their : | 
5 i the note on that paſſage, it is 
ſhewn, that Virgil ſpeaks of a way 
t of cutting the trunk of an olive- tree 


leuratively for the tree: for 1 fig- 


2d the vine 1 orry , 
5 a food for birds, ferry cho la 
2 muſs be befloxwed on t ben all, 


trenches, and tamed with much 
expence, But olives ſucceed beſt 
& e vines 1 n 5 


18 
1 


well as el, not a angle erbe, - 
which is properly called acinus or vi- 
naceum. Thus, at the latter end of 


the fourth Georgick, we find ava 
_ uſed to expreſs a 41 of bees WS 
Ing 0 on the branches of a tree: 


6 — Laduetict boum per viſcera : 


„ toto 


| « Stridere apes utero, et ruptis effer- 


<< vere coſtis, 


1 5 8. Immenſaſque trahi nubes; H jamque 


„ arbore ſumma 


tere ramis.“ 


— Sed. truncis, „Se! WE the” 
eſs juſt than beau- 


Servius, and after him moſt of the : 


other commentators, think that what 
the Poet ſays here of olives is a __ 
tition af what he had ſaid before: 


% dictu | 


* Truditur e ficco radix oleagina 


66 1 e of 


in pieces: and he mentions it as a 
wonder, that the reots ſhould ſhoot 
fm the dry wood. Here he ſpeaks 


of 
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2 myrtles by the: Jar Reſpondent, ſolido — de robore Myrtus, 64 


NOTES. 


of the beſt way oft propagating olives, 


which he ſays is by truncheons, which 
are the thick branches ſawn in pieces, 
of a foot, or a foot and a half in 
length. Theſe are to be planted as 
freſh as poſſible, not e ficco ligne. 
Columella, in the ſeventeenth chap- 
ter of his book de Arboribus follows 
our Poet in recommending the pro- 
pagation of olives by Truncheons: 
«© Melius autem truncis quam plan- 
© tjs olivetum conſtituitur. The 
ninth chapter of the fifth book of 
ttzthe ſame author is entirely on the 
ceulture of Olives. 
down his deſcription of the taleae or 
truncheons of olive- trees. 
F vamos novellos, proceros, et niti- 
e quos comprehenſos manus poſ- 
„ ſit circumvenire, hoc eſt manubrii 
& c cxaſſitudine feraciſſimos arboribus 
L adimito, et ex his quam recentiſſi- 
0 mas taleas recidito, ita ut ne corti- 
cem, aut ullam aliam partem, 
* quam quae ſerra praeciderit, lae- 
„das: hoc autem facile contingit, ſi 
_ © prius varam feceris, et eam par- 
t tem ſupra quam ramum ſecaturus 
c es, foeno, aut ſtramentis texeris, 
< ut molliter, et ſine noxa corticis 


“ taleae ſuperpoſitae ſecentur. Ja- 


< leae deinde ſeſquipedales ſerra prae- 
e cidantur, atque earum plagae utra- 
que parte falce leventur, &c.” 
Here he ſays they are to be cut to the 
length of a foot and half; but Cato 

_ recommends them to Le no longer 
than one foot: Taleas oleagineas, 

“ quas in ſcrobe ſaturus eris, tripe- 

A daneas decidito, diligenterque trac- 


Cum dola- 


stato, ne liber laboret. 


a Tum 


Mr Miller: 


66 his aut t ſecabis, quas in ſeminari 


„ ſaturus eris, pedales facito.” 


 Truncus is properly a ſtock of a 


tree, diveſted of it's head; hence 
_ theſe taleae, or branches, with their 
heads cut off are called trunci. The 


French derive their word troncm 


from fruncus ; and hence comes our 
word truncheon. 


The winters in Egli an are gene 


. rally too ſevere, to ſuffer olive-trees 
to be planted in the open ground. 


The way of propagating them here 


is by laying down their tender 
I ſhall here ſet 


branches, and taking them from the 


mother- plant in about two years. 
This method is ſo tedious, that moſt 
people chooſe to have them from Italy 


in the ſpring. They are uſually 
planted in pots or caſes, and removed 


into the * at the n 
of winter. 


Propagine vites ns 1 Vir 1 


gil here recommends the propagation 
of vines by layers: 


which is ſtill 
practiſed. It is found by experience 
to be a better way to propagate them 
by cuttings ; the deſcription of which 
I ſhall take the liberty to ſet down, 
in the words of my judicious friend 
| © You ſhould always 
make choice of ſuch ſhoots as arc 
<< ſtrong and well ripened of the laſt 


year's growth. Theſe ſhould be 


< cut from the old vine, juſt below 


a the place where they were produc- 
ed, taking a knot of the two yea!s 


50 wood, which ſhould be pruned 
8 ſmooth, then you ſhould cut off 
e the upper part of the ſhoot, ſo 8 


« «to leave the cutting about ſixteen 
(e “inches 


GEORG. 


plantis edurae Coryk naſcuntur, et ingens 
Fraxinus, Herculeaeque arbos umbroſa coronae, 
| Ln FR glandes : etiam ardua N 
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65 The bard bazeh and the waft of, 
and the tree which ſpreads it's 
ſhade for the crown of Hercules, 
and the acorns. of our Chaonian 
Father grow from ſuckers : this 


way of grows the hf palm, and the fr 


WY 


NOTES. 


« ng lia. This is EY way 


i which l becommendss; ; who 
i» alls this ſort of cutting mallrolus, , 


m becauſe it bears no ill reſemblance to 
ir : little hammer. I do not know 
chat we have any proper Engliſh 


> MW word for mallealus, tho! it is a cutting 
es of a different nature from that which 
d. is uſually taken from other trees. Co- 
re lumella mentions alſo the propagation 
er Wot vines by layers, | in his ſeventh | 


he book de Arboribus. 


oft .] In one of the Arundelian na- 


ly Wuſcripts it is me/izs inſtead of ſolido. 


ly WW The myrtles are called Paphian 


ed tom Paphos a city of the iſland Cy- 


fit book. 


ce nean n planting by ſetts. Thus Mr 
em — ſeems to underſtand him: 

ich 

vn, ——— Myrtles by huge book. 15 
end 

205 With us 5 are propagated by cut- 
arc ugs, and removed into the Sreen- 


touſe in winter. 


tammon practice: 


dem by layers. 
eral other good editors. Serv ius 


have edurae. PE 
phens, La Cerda, Schrevelius, and 
8. 64. Solido Paphiae = 1 Myr- ſeveral other editors read et durae; 
Ruaeus, and many others read edurat. 
This laſt Commentator interprets e- 
durae, valde 'durae: and the havle 
being a hard wood, this interpretation 
ch Wyorus, where Venus was worſhipped. 
be myrtle was ſacred to that god- 


1 vius. 
irs Wick: ſee the note on ver. 5. of ae 


Das: of oe (ada. 
_ | ſcripts reads naſcenturs, inſtead of P 
By ſolids de calms 5 Gans to 


bs. Plantis . C oryli naſcun- L 
r.] By plantis the Poet means 
lakers; which is a method ftill in 
tho it is now : 
hund to be a better way to propagate : 


reads et durat 3 but he ſays that Ge 


read edurae, as it were non durae; 


like enodes for fine nodis. Pierius ſays 


that in ſome ancient manuſcripts it is 
edurae, but in the greater part er du- 
rae. 

ſcripts has et durae, and the other 

edurae. The King's, the Cambridge, : 
and the Bodleian manuſcripts have er 
durae. 


One of the Arundelian manu- 

Both Dr Mead's manuſcripts 
Grimoaldus, Paul Ste- 
ſeems to be better than chat wed der 


cuntur. 
66. 8 ankles! 0 co- 


4 ate. The tree of Hercules was 
the poplar: thus Aenne in his 
Fond Idyllium : | 8 


Arey, Mourne 14705 45 
"th 2 


: and our Poet, in his ſeventh eclogue: 


Fe: *« Populus Alcidae gratflima,” 


It is certain chat che poplar put forth | bo | 


| ſuckers in great abundance, ' 
| read edurae with TR BAY ad 


67. U af patris glandes. : 
the note on ver. 8. of the firſt ] Fe 


1 gick. 


RP 


But the rugged arbute 13 


| 725 with the offipring 7 1 Inſeritur vero ex footy Nucis arbutus horrida 
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2. 1s to try tbe dangers of the Naſcitur, et caſus abies viſura marinos. 


NOTES. 


gick. 


ter. 


The oak was facred to Jupi- 


© nuſeripts it is et jam. 


It muſt not be Zenied, hat not- 
0 withſtanding our Poet ſeems to men- 
tion the oak, palm, and fir, as being 
- propagated dy ſuckers, yet theſe trees 
are never known to produce any, nor 


were they ever propagated any other 


and that Chaonii patris glandes, &c. 


ſignifies that © oaks grow from ſeeds, 

as does alſo the lofty palm, and the 
44 fir, which is to try the dangers of 
I much queſtion whe- 


« the ſea.” 
ther the words of our author can be 


der. 

Ardua 2 ] T bh palm { I "RY 
lieve) has this epithet on account of 

it's great height. Some think it is 


the palm is difficult to be obtained. 
Mr Miller thinks it is called arduæ, 
becauſe “it is with difficulty propa- 


„ oated, and is of flow growth, ſo 


c that the perſons, who plant the 


_ of their labour.“ 


68. Caſus abies viſura marinds.] 


The abies is our yew-leaved fir-tree, 
The wodd of this tree was much uſed 
by the ancients in their ſhipping. 

69. Inſeritur verg ex foetu nucis 
* horrida. } I believe there is 


4 


which has been more cenſured, they 


Etiam. ] Is both Dr Mead's ma- 


plane, a beech on a cheſnut, a pen 
Way, than by ſeeds. It has been ſug- 
= to me by an ingenious friend, 
5 that what Virgil ſays of ſuckers. is ; 
terminated with the end of ver. 66. 


Whether the preſent art falls ſhort of 
that of the ancients, or whether our 


advantages, with the better air of It 


. * of cion may be ingrafted on &v 


no. paſſage, in all ae Genet 


this about grafting: it being a R. . 
ceived opinion, that no graft wil. 


ſucceed, unleſs it be upon a ſtock, il 
which bears à fruit of the ſame kind, 40 
Hence this is looked upon as a mee; 7 


poetical rant, to talk of grafting ., 
walnut on an arbute, an apple on:. 


ona wild aſh, and an oak on an elm. 


climate will not admit of the ſame 


ly, D will not pretend to determine. W« 


But I ſhall endeavour to ſtrengthen "7 


what our Poet has ſaid, by the autho- . 


rity of the beſt, the moſt experienced, « 
and the moſt judicious proſe write: N 
| brought to this ſenſe, but I leave it to 
the determination of che learned rea- 


on agriculture, amongſt the ancients, W« 
Columella ſpends a whole chapter, in Wc 


his book de Arboribus, in ſhewing . 


how any cion may be grafted on any . 
ſtock. I ſhall preſent the reader with W« 


a tranſlation of that entire chapter. . 
called ardua, becauſe the honour of 


„ But ſince the ancients have denied W« 
<« that every kind of cion may be in- 
* grafted on every tree, and hae 
determined this as a perpetual law, . 
that thoſe cions only can ſucceed, . 
| 


which are like in outer and inne: . 
„ ſtones, ſeldom live to taſte the fruit 5 


bark, and fruit, to thoſe trees on 
« which they are ingrafted, we hae 
ce thought it proper to remove th 
<«< miſtake, and deliver to poſterit 
< the method by which every kin 


kind of tree. But not to tire tix 
1 reader with a long preface, we ſhall 


cc gue 
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« give one example, by following 
«hich any one may ingraft what- 
« ſnever kind he pleaſes on any tree. n 
« Make a trench four feet every way 1 
«from an olive-tree, of ſuch a 
«length that the extremities of the 


« glive-branches may reach it. 


«3nd be careful that it be fair and 
« ſtrong. After three or five years, 
« when it is ſufficiently grown, bend 


e flock : and ſo cutting off the reſt 
«of the branches, leave only thoſe 
« which you would ingraft. 


top the fig, ſmooth the wound, and 
«cleave the middle of the Sack 
Then ſhave the 
« ends of the olive branches on each 
© fide, whilſt they grow to the mo- 
* ther plant, and ſo fit them to the 
« cleft of the fig, and take out the 


« with a wedge. 


* wedge, and bind them carefully, 


that they may not ſtart back. Thus 


ein three years time the fig and 


* olive will unite: and in the fourth 
" year, when they are well incorpo- 
t rated, cut the olive branches from 


© the ther + in the ſame manner as 
"you cut off layers. By this me- 


bod every Kind of cion is ingrafted 


* won an fury 
What i 


Poet has related. 


ce but it was certainly 


it in his time to be practicable. 
F now lay before the reader what 


Wy be ſaid on the other fide of the 


methods of grafting : 
i by approach; the other is what 4 
Into . 

« this trench: put a young ſig-tree, 1 
„ mella has deſcribed, where he di- 
d rects the flock, on which the draft 
l e DE inserted, to be planted ſo _ 

« down the faireſt branch of the “ near the tree deſigned to be propa- 
© qfive-tree, and bind it to the fig- © 


queſtion, in the words of Mr Miller, 
who has done me the favour to com- 


municate the following obſervations, 


The ancients uſed two different 


Jardeners term ee 5 
ig the former method which olu,- 


e gated, as that the branches may be 


drawn down, and inſerted in the 
„ ſtock, without being cut from the 


Then * parent tree: for be directs the let- 


ec ting it remain two years before it is 


&« ſeparated. As to the different kinds _ 
of trees, which are mentioned by 
<« the Poet, to be ingrafted on each 
other, I dare affirm it was never 
0M practiſed in any country 
e muſt either ſuppoſe the frees, © 
_ «which now paſs underthe ſame ap- 
pellation, to be different from thoſe 
c known at that time under ſuch | 


: fo that 


© names, or that it is a licence taken 


ee by the Poet to embelliſh his Poem. 
© what Columella has ſaid to con- 
firm this, is no more than what we 
„ find in moſt books of huſbandry, ; 
both ancient and modern; in which 
the authors have too frequently 
have here mote is, 1 
enk, ſufficient to juſtify what the 
It cannot be ima- 
ned, that all he fays is from his own 


c ſpent more time in explaining what 

< they ſuppoſed myſteries, than in 
« relating the practice of the moſt _ 
c experienced huſbandmen. For ſup- 
ce poſe theſe things were practicable, 

© there could no advantage ariſe 
from it to the practitioner, and it 


« would be only a matter of curio- 


1 2 


CC « ſity, | 


the firſt is 
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and the mountain aſb bas been 
Boary with the white 
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NOTES. 


48 ſity, to ſee the ſtock of one kind 
ce ſupporting a tree of a very diffe- 
rent one. 


e not only 
4 Italy, and from all the different ex- 
oF periments which haye been made, 


„ rent kind will take on each other. 


In ſeveral books of. Gardening and 
5M Huſbandry, we find directions how 
>" is ingraft one ſort of tree on an- 

other of any kind; which is to 


. "Bs plant the ſtock near "hi tree from 


But all theſe ſorts of 
cc trees have been tried on each other, 
in England, but alſo in 


bers of this verſe. 


the King's, and both Dr Mead 


manuſcripts. 
Ruacus thinks that att has the 


epithet hoarrida, on account of the 
fewneſs of the leaves: 
lieve it is becauſe of the-ruggedne/ 


of it's bark, Servius ſeems to take 
cc it is found that no trees of a diffe- 


J rather be 


it in this ſenſe: * horrida autem hif. 
« pida,” ſays he. The branches al 
of the arbute are very unequal, which 
the Poet ſeems to expreſs in . num. 


Mr B—— tab 


the arbutus to be our crab- tree: and 
nu to be the filberd: 


e which the cion is to be taken, and 


„ when the ſtock is ſufficiently root- : 


c eq, then you muſt draw down a 


* young branch of the tree, and in- 


e ſert it into the ſtock as near the 


„ground as poſſible: then the earth 


above the place where it was graft- 
„ d. In this ſtate they were to re- 


main until the ſecond or third year, 
„when they ſhould be cut off from 


< the parent⸗- tree. By this method 
I have known a pear-tree grafted 
on a cabbage ſtalk, but the ſtock 
ce was of no uſe to 'the graft: for 


„the cion put out roots whereby it 

maintained itſelf. But theſe being 
FE 4402 better than jugglers tricks, 
© were never practiſed by perſons of 


« 60 © experience.” 


69. Ex.] In one of the Arundel | 


_ manuſcripts it is 7. 

I bid. Nucis.} Sec the note on ver. 
1875 of the firſt Georgick, 
Ibid. Arbutus.}] See the note on 
ver. 148. of the firſt Georgick, 
Ibid. Forrida.) It is 3 in 


« * But fillerds graft on th hon 


os © crab- tree” 8 brows.” 


70. Steriles . 6015 fo 


- walentes. The Platanus is our tr: 


is ordered to be laid round the ſtock ental Planes tree, without all queſtion, 


Dionyſus the Geographer compare 


the form of the Morea, or ancient 


Peloponneſus, to the leaves of tli 
tree, making the footſtalk to be the 
iſthmus, by Which it is joined 0 


. 
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| bloſſom of pears, and the n | 
| bawe crunched acorns 
ems, | | | 


NOTES. 


| Pliny alſo ſays. that the Pepe fages is the fagi f or elſe 


| ; ſhaped, by the number of it's bays, 
ikea plane leaf: Platani folio ſi- 
milis, propter anguloſos receſſus.“ 


To illuttrate this ſimil itude, which is 


x juſt as we can expect in any thing 
Jof this nature, I have added a figure 


i vlane-tree. 


tte remarkable breadth of it's leaves. 


| Pliny tells us this tree was firſt brought 
| over the Tonian fea, into the iſland of 
Diomedes, for a monument for that 
tero : thence into Sicily, and ſo into 


aly. © Sed quis non jure miretur 


„ arborem umbrae gratia tantum ex 
Platanus 


« haec eſt, per mare Ionium in Dio- 
F he is quoted by Ruaeus, contends 


for this reading. He takes males to 
ſignify, not apple- trees, but maſts: _ 
It ſeems ſo that the ſenſe will be, according 
to this Critick, e have born 
ſuch flrong branches of cheſnuts, that 


they ſeem to be maſts of ſhips : but this, 


& 2lieno petitam orbe? 


medis inſulam ejuſdem tumuli 


6c gratia primum invecta, inde in f 
„diciliam tranſgreſſa, atque inter 


* primas donata Italiae.” 
the ancients had fo profuſe a vene- 
tation for this tree as to irrigate it 
with wine; thus Pliny :. 

* que poſtea honoris increvit, 

* mero infuſo enutriantur: comper- 
tum id maxime prodeſſe radicibus, 
docuimuſque etiam arbores vina 


* potare.” The Poet calls the plane 


barren, becauſe it bears no fruit that 
z eatable. 


71. Caftaneae 3 The er 


nentators differ greatly about the 
trading of this paſſage. Servius 


treads ca/taneae fagos, but thinking it 


wſurd that a barren beech, as he 


Ralls it, ſhould be ingrafted on a 
cheſnut, be fancies either that 
U U peng, that Caſlancat 


6c Tantum- - 
ut 


ſingular. 


e beech has been hoary with the 


that we muſt make a ſtop at caſta- 


_ naeae, taking it for the genitive caſe 
after malos; and making fagos the 

nominative caſe with a Greek termi- 
nation, this and the preceding N 
being to be read thus: 
ct the Peloponneſus, and of a leaf of Et ſteriles platani malos geſſere vas. 
The Platanus is ſo cal- | ; 


10 from Ta#7us broad, on account of 


„ Jentes 
<« Caſtaneae : fagos, ornuſque i inca- 
ane, .,. | | 


The firſt of theſe interpretations 3 is _ 


ſuch, that, I believe, to mention it 
is to confute it. 
pretation is not without it's followers. 
Pierius ſays he has ſeen caſtaneae 
marked for the genitive caſe, in ſome 


The ſecond inter- 


ancient copies: and Aſcenſius, as 


as Ruaeus juſtly obſerves, is too harſh, 


Others, ſays Servius, like neither of 
theſe interpretations, but make ca- 
ftaneae the genitive caſe after fore, 


and read fagus in the nominative caſe 


Thus it will bc, © the. 


« bloſſoms of cheſnuts, and the 


* mountain aſh with thoſe of the 
8 pear- tree.“ 


Ruaeus follows this 
interpretation; and Mr B — — 


Thus cheſnut plumes on beech 


« ſurpriſe the ſighgt, 
And — — blows with 
* tree flowers all white.“ 
L 3  Grimoal- 


150 


ing Per for med the ſame Way, 


Grimoaldus reads caſtanea? fagos, 


and thinks the Poet means a wild 


ſort of cheſnuts, for he paraphraſes it 
Jin caſtanea Hlogſtri fagum.“ La 


Cerda contends that it ſhould be read 


tanta eccultayerit cura naturae. 
We learn from the ſame author tha 


cCaſtaneas fagus, making fagus the 
nominative caſe plural, like laurus, 
Platanus, myrtus, which are found 
in ſame old copies. Dryden ſeems 
to have read Coftaneas bs. os ES 


55 5 Thus: Wan beech. the briftly 


* cheſnut bears.” 70; 


reading: © I entirely agree, ſays he, 


g mus's ſenſe [See Ruaeus] : 
ba caſtaneae fagos. 


„ cheſnut,” 


For my part I fee no REFS to ies 

the common reading, ceftancar fagos. 
Thus Pierius found it in the Medi- 
cean manuſcript : and thus I find it in 

have collated. The 


Om mentators 


have been induced to alter the text, 
on a ſuppoſition, that cheſnuts were 


eſteemed, in Virgil's time, as much 
ſuperior to beech-maſt, as they are 


now: the contrary to which I believe 


may ealily be proved, Pliny men- 
tions cheſnuts, as a very ſorry fort 
of fruit, and ſeems to wonder that 


nature ſhould take ſuch care of them, 


« 5 % 
1 * 
: * 
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about the time of Tiberius: 
Tiberius poſtea balanum nom 
e 1mpoſuit, 
4% Bach.” 
was reckoned a very ſweet nut, a: 
maen are ſaid to have been 2 
. buy it in a ſiege. 
15 Dr Trapp alſo Ned us approves of 5 num fagi, 22 Pliny, ut qua ob. 


yy, ſeſlos etiam homines durafle in - 
«© with thoſe who read caftaneas fas 5 


„„ eus, or eaftaneae ſugus, in oo 
No body in bis 
<« wits would graft a beech upon. 2. 
5 His tranſlation is ac- 

cording to this latter ſenſe : „ 


60 Ander.“ 


Columella ſays the Ornus is a wild 


MARONIS 


Et te 

Fit! 

1 Incl 

as to defend them with a prich Aut 
huſk: + Armatum iis echinato cab Fine 
„ vatlum, quod inchoatum gland. Plan 


* bus. 


Mirumque viliſſima eſſe qui 


this fruit was made better by culture, 


: Dir 


excellentioribus 


The maſt of the bees 


8 f 


Dukiſſima om. 


* pido Chio, t tradat Cornelius Alen 
This tree was held in 
great veneration by the Roman; 


veſſels made of it were. uſed in thcir WM un 
ſacrifices, and the maſt was uſed br WM 3: 


Hence I tee no hi 
that Virgil meant Wi ie 


them in medicine. 
reaſon to doubt, 


5 the ingrafting 2 beech: on a cheinut: 
46. - Cheſout bloorn'd on i beech. a 


tho' with us, who preſer the chemut, U 


this practice would be abſurd. MWD 


71. Ornuſque incanuit albe flore Piri. 'WMc 


| What the Romans called Ornus ſrems 
to be the Sarbus aucuparia or Quicter- 


tree, which grows in mountainous Y 
all the ſeven manuſcri Coe which I 


places; not only in Italy, but in many Wl ! 
parts, eſpecially the northern coun- . 
ties, of England, where it is com- Wi” 
monly called the Mountain Aſh. 


ſort of 4h, and that it's leaves at 
broader, than thoſe of the oth 
ſpecies : Sed fi afpera et fiticulold 

* loca arboribus obſerenda eruny 
neque Opulus, neque Ulmus t 
te idoneae ſunt quam Orui. Eat 


cc veftril 
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Nam qua fe medio trudunt de cortice gemmae, 
ꝑt tenues rumpunt tunicas, anguſtus in iplo 75 
Fit nodo ſinus: huc aliena ex arbore germen 
Includunt, udoque docent inoleſcere libro. 

aut rurſum enodes trunci reſecantur, et alte 
Finditur in ſolidum vuneis via; deinde feraces 


131 
For where the buds thruſt them- 
ſelves forth, out of the middle of 
the bark, and break the thin 
membranes, a ſmall ſlit is to be 

made in the very knot ; here they 
incleſe a bud from a tree of an- 
tber ſort, and teach it to unite 
with" the moiſt rind. Or again - 
the unknotty ſtocks are ent, and 4 


Plantae immittuntur: nec longum ea oa. CT n way is made into the ſolid e 


gens — uo 


ctons are put in: and in no. 5 
time the vaſt tree * up to bea - 
ven with bappy | 


: 5 N 9 


« fires Fraxini ſunt, paulo latiori- 
bus tamen foliis quam caeterae 


« Fraxini, nee deteriorem frondem 
9 praeftant.” _ 


have ſometimes ſuſpected that 


ar Bauhinus brought out of Italy, 


under the name of Ornus 3. Gall: 
Brixiani de Re ruſtica. Both he and 
bs brother John Bauhinus have cal- 


led it Fraxinus rotundiore folio. 


72. Glandemque ſues fregere ſub 
Unis.) In the King's, and one of 
1 find 


Dr Mead's manuſcripts, 
flandes inſtead of glandem. 
Pliny has committed an error in 
Quoting this paſſage, for he ſays that 


Virgil ſpeaks of ingrafting cherries 


on ems: Quippe cum Virgilius 

inſitam nucibus arbutum, malis 

"platanum, ceraſis ulmum dicat.“ 
73. Inſerere atque oculos'imponere. ] 


the Poet ſhews the difference 
the 


between grafting and inoculating. 
hoculation, or budding, is perform- 
Aby making a ſlit in the bark of 
cher, into it. There are ſeyeral 
nn of grafting now in uſe, but the 


me tree, and inſerting the bud of 


only one, which Virgil deſeribes, is 
what we call cleft-grafting, which 
is performed by cleaving the head of 
the ſtock, and placing a cion from a- 
- mother tree een SENS: 
the Ornus may be that fort of Aſh, 78. Trunci.] We call the body of 
fom which the manna is ſaid to be 
githercd in Calabria, and which Caſ- 


a tree the trunk + but truncus is not 

uſed for the body, unleſs the head be 
cut off, The body of a tree, when 
it is adorned with it's branches, is 


$ - 


called caudex or codex. 


82. Miraturque.] Servius reads 
VCC 


To conclude the notes on this paſ= 
ſage about ingrafting and inoculating ; 


it ſeems impoſſible not to obſerve the 
beautiful manner in which our Poet 
has deſcribed, them., The variety of 
expreſſion which he has uſed in ſpeak- 


ing of the different ſorts of ingrafted : 


trees, and the various epithets he be- 
ſows. on them, render this paſſage 
exceedingly delightful. _ 
is diſtinguiſned by it's * ; 
ſhade ; and 


The arbute 


the plane by it's barren : 
pear by it's ſnowy bloſſoms. It 
would have become a proſe writer, 


ſunply to have ſaid that wy cion 
may be ingrafted on any ſtock : hut 


a Poet muſt add beauty to his in- 
ſtructiorm, and convey the plaineſt 


. e . 80 ee e ee = | 
Fxiit ad caelum ramis felicibus arbos = 
Miraturque novas frondes, et non ſua poma. e and © 
5 TWooncers at the n&% leaves, and fruits not it's own, 
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NOTES. 


_ precepts in the moſt agreeable man- 
ner. Thus Virgil, after he has ſaid 
that walnuts are ingrafted on arbutes, 
apples on planes, and beeches on 
cCheſnuts, adorns the wild aſh with 
the fine bloſſoms of the pear : and 
Inſtead of barely telling us that oaks 
may be ingrafted on elms, he repre- 


ſents the ſwine crunching acorns un- 


der elms, than which nothing can 


this paſſage, he gives life and ſenſe 
to bis ingrafted trees; making them 
wonder at the unknown leaves and 
5 fruits with which they are loaded. 


33. Practerea genus, &c.] In this. 
paſſage the Poet juſt mentions, that 


there are ſeveral ſpecies of trees, and 
. peaks of the infinite variety of fruits. 
The two firſt lines of Dryden's 
+ trandlation are intolerable : 


40 Of vegetable woods are various 


© Finds 


« And the ſame ſpecies are of for Ural 


minds.“ 


Unis.) Theophraſtus ele of two 
ſorts of elm: Pliny mentions four. 


84. Salici.] Pliny ſpeaks of four 


forts of willow. 

Loto.] There is a tree, and alſo 
an herb, called Zotus by the ancients. 
7 'The herb is mentioned by Homer, 
a bang fed upon. by. the horſes of 

cs, 


Kurds iel. once Ts 
5 N. * = TD wi. | 


lt grows in grea plenty i 1 the Ni 
> 1 


of it. Proſper Alpinus, an author 


Egypt, aſſures us, that the Egyptian 
Lotus does not at all differ from our 
great white water lily, But it is the 
tree which Virgil here ſpeaks of: and 
Which gave name to a people men- 


where they make bread of 40 heads 


of good credit, who travelled into 


tioned bY Homer | in bis ninth Caſt 


* 
be more poetical. At the cloſe of _ DR 
| o 2:4 E U hi d f 


AwT3zy 019 1! 3 | 
'Oud" 4 2 AmT2p4y 0 4 2 2 

9 1 57 fel | | 
HuzTeporls, as. * on Soar ee 

CELLETSENS | 


Toy 4 Gol; AWTO) rev. pili a | 


g 


Od 7 Arey y: 21 01 160 
uche vs: "THE : 


Ax aur. Boy neuro. er” dry | 


| AvTopayarat 
A] #pk Ras usb. ', e 70 


bes They went, "ing Bund 1 "fob 


A piteble race: 


Not prone to ill, nor knee to 


00 foreign gueſt, 


« They cat, 2 Kink, and nature 


gives the feaſt ; 


« The trees aaa them all their 


food produce, 


« Lotos the name, divine, nedtareo 


— [ 


n = Re call d Lotophagi) which 


© whoſo taſtes, 4 


«] © Infatiate riots 6 e 5 


Nec 


on 
a 
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« Nor other home, nor other Care ins 

5 tends, 
But quits his houſe, his country, a 
wy, his friends. | 


Mr Pore. 


Theophraſtus a this tree to be ; 
omething leſs than a pear-tree ; he 
ys it's leaves are cut about the 


ages, and like thoſe of the llex or 


crer-green oak, He adds, that there 


ne ſeveral ſorts of them, dittering 


cording to their fruit, which is of 


tie ſize of a bean, and grows thick 


1% Folds 
% napmos ,, vue 


MMA, TUrVos <7 Tov PAacal.. 


Pliny 


las tranſlated Theophraſtus almoſt 


_ for word, with very little addi- 


He nin. us however that it 


an haunt in Italy, where it had 
(generated : 


et ipſam Traliae 
terra mutatam,” 


familiarem, ſed 


cients. The leaves are indeed cut 


bout the edges: but he muſt have a 
1205 imagination, who can find in 


| the Lotus of the Lo 


- chem any Wb of the hes 


Hence ſome Critics have taken the 
liberty to alter the text of Theo- 


pPghraſtus, reading rf, e inſtead 
of Tpivwdes, that is, ſerrated, or in- 
dented lite a ſaw, inſtead of like thoſe 
F tbe ilex. 


But, if we ſhould allow 1 


this emendation, it would not anſwer = 
our purpoſe : for, either 6xTopuds £x0v | 
cut about the edges, and mTprwvad's 
ſerrated, mean the very ſame thing, 
and ſo Theophraſtus would be guilty 
of tautology ; or elſe. the firſt muſt 
be interpreted ſinuated, which is not 
won the branches like myrtle ber- 
tes: Ed To AwT90, 700 4 e 
1400s, wut ye e, Ni artes, h Wie 
11% KA Jen. ua Je , ο 
7 44 4⁰ννν 
1% d12gopes Þ K 7016 N i 
eue 
761 os 4e Ta puwpTa e 


true of the nettle- tree. Beſides, in 


Pliny's time, it certainly was Tpiwvas 
es; for he tranſlates this paſſage: 
Inciſurae folio OR alioquin Cp 
d. ilicis viderentur,?” by 


It ſeems to me more probable that 5 


tophagi is what we 
now call Z:zyphus or the Fujube- tree. 


The leaves of this are about an inch 


and a half in length, and about one 
inch in breadth, of a ſhining 
colour, and ſerrated about the 


the nettle- tree can be imagined to be. 
The fruits grow thick upon the 


are of the ſhape and ſize of olives, OY 


and the pulp of them has a ſweet. 


taſte, like honey, which agrees with 
what Homer ſays of this tree; that 


it has weainia xapriy. They are 


There is another ſort of 2 
mentioned by T hcophraſtus, —_— 
om 


ga: 
Wherefore they are much more like 

« Fadem Africa qua the leaves of the ilex, than thoſe of 
* vergit ad nos, infignem arborem 
* Loton gignit, quam vocant celtin, 
branches, according to what Theo- 
It muſt indeed phraſtus ſays of the Acro. They 
have very much ee if it be, 
s moſt Botaniſts agree, that which 
ve call the nettle tree: the fruit of 
Which is far from that delicacy, which 
s aſcribed to the Lotus of the an- 
ſent over dried, from Italy. 
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| Sad that of the Lege, which he 
calls alſo 7 a> roveos 

not without reaſon, to be that which 
_ Proſper Alpinus tells us the Egyp- 
tians call Nabca, 


Agured by 


book de plantis Aegypti, page 7, 8. 
alſo to be the lotus 
deſcribed by Polybius, as we find 
2 Virgil 
„ — _ mann, in 90 


 This'is thought 


him . by Athenaeus. 


2 en. fargi Paliurus acutis. * 


: Tdncis Spor. He calls 1 cy- | 
ok Iduean, trom da, a mountain © 
ophraſtus tells us this 

mee is fo familiar to that iſland, that 

tit comes up there ſpontaneouſly, Y 
| you do but turn up the earth: "Evia- 


Nel d dr pover unmeprdow!Tas Kal 


= of Crete. The 


. rig, d evaCaactavey Td 


_ gineia Tis fas. woe & _—_ uv- | 


: aner Jes. 

88. Nec pingues unam in 1 
5 S oliuac.] There are man 
ſorts, or varieties, of olives: tho they 


are not fo numerous as apples, pears, 


and plumbs. Cato mentions eight 


forts ;  oleam conditivam, radium majo- 


rem, ſallentinam, orchitem, poſeam, 
fergianam, colmmianam, 


bad come to his knowledge: 
thinks there are more. The names 
af the ten mentioned by Columella 


| are; Pauſia, algiana, lieiniana, fer- 


gia, nevia, æulminin, orchis, regia, tir- 


cites, murtea. He mentions the ra- 
diur alſo ſoon after; but that may 


s is thought, 


It is deſcribed and 
that learned author, in his 


the Sabines: and yet Columella ſet; 
theſe down as two different forts, 


were no more than three forts known | 
in his time in Tuſcany: 
„ trium tantum generum meminerit, 
2 quemadmodum etiam plura non 


s I have ſeen have orchadc.. | 
The ſame reading is in the Medi- 
cean, and other ancient manuſcripts. 
Heinſius alſo, La Cerda, Ruaeus, 
and moſt of the editors read orchades. | 
One of Dr Mead's manuſcripts bas 
orchades, radiigue, making the mid- | 


vius reads orchites, which I take to 


agriculture; and particularly by Pli- 
ny, when he rs this very paſ- 


albicerem. 
Columella ſays, that ten ſorts only 
tho' he round olive, — ſo called from 
5e, a igſticle. Columella ſays that 
it is fitter for eating, than to make 


Oil: 


Ti. VIRGILII MARONIS 
: the orebites, - and the radii, ad Orchites, et radii, et amara pauſia bacca: 86 pe 


the pauſia with bitter berries, | 
| pow in the ſame me | 


NOTES . 


3 be only 1 name for 
one of the ten. There are many 


more ſorts mentioned by Pliny, ard Ml © 
other authors; the ſame fruit ob- 


taining, as I ſuppoſe, different names, 
in different provinces, and at di Re. 
rent times. Thus we find in Pliny, 

that the ſergia was called regia by 


Matthiolus informs us, that there | 
* Virgilias | a 


& novit hac noſtra aetate Hetruria, 
praeſertimque noſter Senenſis ager. 


86. Orebites.] Moſt of the manu- 


dle ſyllable of archades long. Ser- 


be right, becauſe I find it ſpelt in 
that manner by the proſe writers of 


ſage of Virgil: Genera earum 
tria dixit V 1 orchites, et ra- 
„ dios, et The orchis 184 | 


„ Orchis « et radius me- 
« lius ad eſcam, quam in liquorem 

< ftringitur.” Pliny ſays the orcht 
abounds moſt in oth: Prima 3 
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pomaque, et Alcinoi ſylvae: nec ſurculus idem 87 neither do apple, and the b, 


„ E S. 
« 2h autumno coll: igitur, vitio ope- 
« rze non naturae, pauſia cui pluri- 


« mum Carnis: mox orchites, ci 
glei. 
with that which Caeſalpinus, who 


was of Arezzo in Tuſcany, tells us 


nz a ſmall round olive, yielding 
undance of oil. Noſſratium, 


* quae minores, rotundioreſque, plu- 


„ imum olei habentes, olivolae vo- 
« cantur.” Matthiolus ſays that the 


abr e, Which produces the beſt oil, 


ad in greateſt quantities is called 
tre: 
ng tree, as big as a walnut-tree; 
1 Proximae, tum colore, tum magni- 


« tudine praeſtantes, quamvis prae- 
4ictis longe minores ſint, ſunt ta- 
* men omnium aptiflimae ad olei © - 
quod multo plus amurcae 983 

| 75 993 . 5 
olei fundant.? | 


« conficiendi uſum : quippe quod 


« dleum ex eis expreſtum fit non 
* modo flavum, dulce, pellucidum, 
«1c cacteris praeſtans, ſed etiam 
* copioſum. Gignuntur haec a pro- 


* cexiſſimis oleis, praegrandibus, jug- 


6 vulgo vocant.” Hence I take the 
nchis of Virgil, the olivela of Cae- 


Apinus, and the ohvaſlre of Mat- 


thiolus to be the ſame ſort of olive. 


Radii.] The radius is a long olive, 
o ealled from it's ſimilitude to a wea- 
There was a larger 
for 
Cato, in the paſſage quoted in the 


ſer's ſhuttle. 
and a ſmaller fort of radius: 


date on ver. 85. mentions the radius 


ous mentions only the largo la, 


which he ſays, a are la 


It ſeems to be the ſame 


that it is a large ſpread- 


| mentions the bitter berry 
of olive, becauſe it is to be e 
before it is quite ripe; for then it has 
landium nucum inſtar, ramos in a bitter or auſtere taſte, But when 
*altum latumque ampliſſime fun- 
* dentibus, eas rura noftra oltvajlre 


ſame words: 88 
s biſſima oliva optimum 
Columella calls the 


ner; and Columella in lib. 12. cap. 
47. ſpeaks of the radiolus. Caeſal- 


of Ain rr om 
and long, 
yielding a very ſweet oil, but in ſmall 

quantities, and are called raggiariae 
from radius: *© Quae majuſculae et 


_ © oblongae, dulciſſimum oleum red- 
Ph. dentes, ſed parcius, raggiariae 2 


the modern Italians call Olivzla, be- © radius nomine deflexo.”... 


Theſe 


ſeem to be the ſame with the firſt 
fort mentioned by Matthiolus, which 
he ſays are large olives, produced 
from ſmall trees, and are DT 
pickled, becauſe they yield but a little 

oil: 
e ſtri faciunt, quae licet a minoribs 
< glearum_plantis proferantur, ſunt 
tamen ſpectata forma et magnitu- 
dine, Bononienſibus non quidem 


Primum harum genus eas no— 


15 inferiores: his tantum muria aſ- 
< ſervatis utuntur in cibis: quando» 
quidem oleae minus aptae ſunt, 


Amara pauſia bates. 1 The Poet i 
of this ſort 


it is quite ripe, it has a very pleaſant 


flavour, according to Columella: 


CC Bacca jucundiſhma eſt pauſiae.” 8 


Cato, when he is ſpeaking of making 


green oil, ſays you muſt chooſe the 


rougheſt olive: << Quam cont 


« glca oleum facies, tum oleum 


mum erit.” Pliny has almoſt the 
my acer - 
Faufan olive 
acerba : ** Acerbam pauſeam menſe 
“ Septembri vel Octodri, dum adhuc 
ce yindemia eſt, contunde.”  —- 
* Pama. ] Columella mentions 
nine 


| on cydonia.“ 


136 


volemi. 
tage bang on our trees, as Leſbos 
gathers rom the Mer hymnaean 
T/126, re are Thafian vines, 
and there are white Mareotides ; 
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the ſame of the Cruftumian and 
Syrian pears, and of the heavy 


Cruſtumiis, Syriiſque pyris, gravibuſque volemis, 
Nor dbes the ſame vir Non eadem arboribus pendet vindemia noſtris, 
Quam Methymnaeo carpit de palmite Leſbos 95 
Sunt Thaſiae vites, ſunt et Mareotides albae: 


NOTES 


nine foes of apples, as , thi moſt: ex- 


cellent:Praeterea malorum genera 
d exquirenda maxime ſcandiana, ma- 
_ © tiana, orbiculata, ſextiana, pelu- 
cc ſiana, amerina, ſyrica, malimela, 
Pliny mentions twenty- 

nine ſorts: but in theſe are included 
citrons and ſeveral other fruits which N 


we do not now call apples. 


Allcinoi ſvluae.] The gardens of 


Alcinous; in which were groves of 
fruit trees, are celebrated in the ſe- 
_venth Odyſſey. 


88. Cruſtumiis, Syriiſque Fr gra- 1-2 
. The Cruftuma, 
or, as others call them, cruſtumina, 
were reckoned the beſt ſort of pears. 


afar wolemus. | 


Columella gives them the firſt place 
in his catalogue ; and Pliny ſays they 
are the beſt flavoured. © Cunctis au- 
tem cruſtumina gratiffima,” Whe- 
ther they are any ſort of pears now 
known is uncertain : 
tranſlates them warden pears. 


The Syrian pears are called alſo 
Tuorentina, according to Columella. 
They are thought by ſome to be the 


bergamiot.. = 


Ihe volemi-are fo called; quia vo- ; 


Jani manus impleant ; becauſe. they 
fill the palm of the hand. Ruaeus 
thinks they are the bon-chretien, and 
that thoſe are miſtaken, who con- 
found them with the Iibralia of Pli- 


ny, which are the pound pears. Dry- 5 


n ee differs from Ruacus; 5 


Mr B — — 


cc Unlike are © bergamos and pounde 
spears. | | 


And Me Bo_n_ 


E The fime variety the orch ard hear, 
66, In warden, ä 


and pou 111 
be der Peary,” hes 


| 90. 1 . ik 
a a city of Lefbos, an iſland of the | 
7 Aegean ſea, famous for god wine. 


91. Thaſiae wvites. | Thaſus | is an. 
Oo iſland of the ſame tea. The 
Thaſian wine is mentioned by Pliny. 


as being in high eſteem : „In ſumm 
gloria poſt Homerica illa, de qui 
© bus ſupra diximus fuere Tian 
i. Chiumque,” _ 


Mareotides albae. 1 It bs diſpute! 
whether theſe vines are fo called tron! 


Mareia, or Mareotis, a lake near A- 
lexandria; from Mareotis, a part of 
Africa, called alſo Marmarica, and 
now Barca; or from Marcotis, a part 
of Epirus. 
of the latter opinion, for he calls them 
Greek vines: Nam quae Graecu- 
© lae vites ſunt; ut Mareoticae, Tha- 


Columella ſeems to be 


& ſiae, Plythiae, c.“ Athenaeus 


is of the former opinion, and fays 
the beſt Mareotick or Alexandrian | 
wine is white. But Pliny expreſbly 

ſays the Alexandrian'grape is black: 
Alexandrina appellatur vitis circa 


& Phalacram brevis, ramis Kae | 
1 


—— 
1 


// , 4, By” 


— 
1 


der 


* 
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Finguibus hae terris habiles, levioribus illae. 
| paſſo Pe ny tenuiſque lageos, 1 


NOTES. 


« bus; acino nigro. Horace ſeems 


o countenance the opinion that the 


Mareotick was an Egyptian wine; 
trated with it: 
« Mentemque Iymphatam / Marettic 


« Redegit 1n veros ti timores 
8 Caekar.” N 


indo is quoted, as aſcribing the hw: 
but I 


reotic wine to Marmarica : 


think unjuſtly. The place referred 


to is in the ſeventeenth book : which 


i the reader will carefully conſult, . Mareotis Lybia, which, according 8 


Pliny, extends from Catabathmus 3 
| Now, as the lake Ma. 
reotis is on the borders of Egypt and 


AwKy &XTH KaADU LEVI. ETSITE Poilt- Lybia, the Mareotic vines may be =: 


ws v, het TVLY 0s ld re ſuppoſed to have grown in either of | 


theſe countries. But as Strabo plainly 


he will find, I think, that this part of 


Africa did not bear good wine: Me- 
745d Je TpwTor ler an Nοαν ele, 


Ne I N : Noba. er av- 
iet, [44% poy dToTipo 775 Sa ανντ - 5 


Inc. d Tag mer n Nes aUTW GUX Evol 


I, TN de N YOU T9. xepe [200 d- 
atlas; L olvoy, ov Si anos: e 
JK T6 did T3 ToAU gUAIY M % 
Here we ſee, 
that the Lybian wine was in no 


Tel T&V A , 


eſteem, and that it ſerved only for 
the uſe of the common people of 
Alexandria. But he plainly enough 


acribes the Mareotic wine to the 
country about the lake Mareia: H 
Mapeic, Airy TaggTeuVvouTd xe 


14¹ Ide, ,t? [RV EN 6 , pu, 


y TEYTHXOVT & xs uE q radio, 
zog o tAaTTorar * rei los l 


Exe ds dxT& rico, % x Tt A 


4 & o1%00 pv Ed at. Evo T% 


Alexandria. 


157 
the one thrives in @ fat foil, and 

the other in a light one : 3 
Pſythian, wbich is fitter to be 
uſed dry, and the ligbt lageos, 


£071 Tepi robe ToTOUs, ©TT4 x 
Xe da. wpds Taraiworw T3 Maęgt- 
S oivov. 
for he repreſents Cleopatra 3 as ine- 


The ſame author tells 


us expreſsly, in another place of the 
ſame book, that this lake Mareia, r 
M.,areotis, is on the ſouth ſide of 5 
: Alexandria: | 
dr yaptor Pugi | TEAGY 01, 73 Ae 
4rd Tov dprtwl! To A * 
Aero, T8 It and lecnſic eias 76 This. 
| Alpvns Tis Magtias, i 
| ai yerTar. Strabo indeed makes Egypt 
to extend as far as to Catabathmus, 
which muſt comprehend the whole 


AupirAvoTay TE vag 8 


diſtinguiſhes between the Lybian and 


Mareotic vines, I believe we may 


venture to conclude, that the 
on the Egyptian ſide of the lake Ma- 
reotis: that there were both black | 
and white grapes, in that coun 
and therefore that the Poet added * 
epithet white, becauſe they were bet- 
ter than the black fort. 
93. Paſſo pſythia utilior.] Pa ſſium 


is a wine made from raiſons, or ied 


grapes. Columella has deſcribed the 
manner of making it, in {. 12.c 
39. Tt is called paſſum 


from patior 
according to Pliny : <* Quin et a Par 
ce tientia nomen acinis datur paſhs,” 


Tenuis lageos.] The Lageos. is fo 
called from dt a hare, on account 


of 


nai MageoTls 


— — 


. 2 — — —-U¼ — —-— 


of it it 8 e 


n 
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wobich wil make your E foil Tentatura pedes olim, vincturaque linguam, 


you, and tie your tongue ; t 


are purple and earely ripe grapes ; Purpureae, preciaeque, et quo te carmine dicam q 
| a bow your 1 ria thee O Rbaet ian grape? | 


NOTES. 


95. Preciae, J 


* alias coquantur,” | 
Que te carmine dicam, Rhaetica * 24 


Rhactia i is a country bordering upon 
Italy. It has been queſtioned whe- 
tber this expreſſion of Virgil is in- 
tended to praiſe the Rhaetian wines 
or not. 


Seneca in his firſt book of 
natural queſtions, cap. 11. ſpeaking 


of the parhelia, is in doubt what 
Latin name to give them, and aſks 
whether he ſhall imitate V irgil's ex- 
preſſion, where he is in doubt how to 
_ call the Rhaetian vine: © His quod 
nomen imponimus? An facioquod 


% Virgilius, qui dubitavit de nomine, 
6 75 id ER: quo dubitaverat, po- 


This was not an Tta- - Et « 
lian, but a foreign wine, as we are © 
informed by Pliny ; Dixit Virgi- 
„ lius Thaſias et Mareotidas, et La- 
=o geas, complureſque externas, quae 
non reperiuntur in Italia.“ Ser- 
vius interprets tenuis, penetrabilis, gude 
cito deſcendit ad venas. 
that zenuis ſignifies weak, and there- 
fore that the Poet uſes olim, to ſignify 
that it will be long before it affects 
ttme head. I take fenuis in this place 
do ſignify what we call a light wine. 
Dio . oppoſes the light wines to 
the thick black wines: O7 e Nei- 
77 lars u nod via ul, eb 

5 Jets, Taguos A Tot. yeurn ei. 2 
li ret N Kal avaTuget £vaTh- | 


E ES 


: Here Seneca certainly undue 
| Virgil's meaning to be, that he wz 
Some think vine. But I think his authority ir 
this place not very great, becaufc * 
ſeems not to have read our Poet v 
carefully. 


mean, that the Rhaetian vine wg 
ſecond to none but the Falernian 
25 In Veronenſi item Rhaetica, Fa- 


quo > nomine dicam 
„ Rhaetica? nec cellis ideo content: 
2.66 * Falernis,” RF : 


in doubt what to ſay of this fort of 


Virgil did not fay nom, “ 


but carmine: he was in no doubt“ 


about the name of the vine, but how Wl © 
he ſhould celebrate it. 
us that Cato commended this grape, I n 
and that Catullus ſpoke in contempt {Ml us 
of it: and that Virgil therefore judi- Wi of 
ciouſly kept a middle way, and made . 
| a doubt whether he ſhould praiſc or A 
: 80 e 3 -” 
7 « „ Praecoquae, Jays Sergins, quod ante 


Servirs tels n 


diſpraiſe it. Fulvius Urſinus thinks n 


this interpretation very inſipid. Let In 
Us {ce now what reaſon there is 0 E 
think that Virgil intended abſolutely ft 


to praiſe the Rhactian vine. [ (hal WM Þ 
firſt quote the authority of Strabe, n 
who tells us that the Rhaetian wine 

Was highly eſteemed: 01 U 90% Pal ! 


7% pe xet 755 Irena; v io 
ric dre Ov ig s Kai Kone, retry: WM 
Pariude % e TAY EV Toig LranH⁰ 
ET&Y0U phvw? 50 a TASTES Jul I 
Rav, i! r TOTWY virwpeiols vin 
Tei. The next author I ſnall quote 


is Pliny, who underſtood our Poet ® | 


een tantum poſthabita a Vir. 


66 6 io," 
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Rhaetica ? nec cellis ideo contende Falernis. Fut Borerder thou muff not tontend 


NOTES. 


by rie Pat Stephens La Corti, 10 
and ſeveral other editors. The +. ok 
bridge, and the other manuſeript of 
Dr Mead has funt. et Animee, Which 
is an eaſy miſtake of the tranſcribers 
for Amineae, The old Nurenberg 
edition has ſantque Aminege. Pierius 
fays the Medicean and Vatican ma- 
nuſcripts have ſunt etiam Ammineae< 
it is the ſame in the King's and the 
Bodleian manuſcripts. This readi 
is approved by Heinſius, Ruaeus, 
Mafvicius, „and moſt of the modern 
editors. Amineum vinum, ſays Ser- 
vius, quaſi fine minio, id eft, rubore, 
nam album eſt. But this ſees to be an 
Imagination of his own, not founded 7 
on any good authority. 


A (6 lo. „ He ſpeaks of it in i 
im che, as a grape in high eſteem: 
n Et Rhaetica in maritimis Alpibus 


« zppellata, diſſimilis laudatae illi.“ 
We learn from the ſame author, that 
0% Tiberius introduced another fort of 


wa (Ml vine, but that till then the Rhaetian 


tc Wis moſt eſteemed : © Allis gratiam 


in (qui et vinis fumus affert fabrilis, 


- ke WM © iiſque gloriam praecipuam in for- 
err WM © nacibus Africae Tiberii Caeſaris 
in, © autoritas fecit. Ante eum Rheticis 
ub: prior menſa erat, et uvis Veronen- 
ow Ml © fium agro.” But what has the 
cls WM moſt weight with me in this argu- 


we, WM ment is, that Suetonius has informed 
npt us, that this wine was the favourite 


di- of Auguſtus Caefar : Maxime de- 
ade Wl © katus eſt Rhaetico.“ Surely Vir- 
-or ei was not fo ill a courtier, as to 
make a doubt whether he ſhould 


Timolus adſurgit, but this is objected 


Let praite or diſpraiſe that wine which his 

o Emperor applauded : tho' he con- 
ly Wl files at the ſame time that he muſt 
ade fo ſincere as to one: the Faler- 
hc, nan wine before it. 


ine 90. Nec cellis . en Faler- . 
4. Wi.) Pierius found ades inſtead of 
Ml, eo, in ſome ancient manuſcripts, TY 


ry: hich he thinks more elegant. 
TI, Falernus is the name of a moun- 


1 71- beſt wine, | 
ote 97. Sunt etiam eee wites, 


: 0 WM fmſima vina.} One of the Arun- 


celan manuſcripts has ſunt et Ammi- 
rae: the other has ſunt et Ammeae. 


1 


in of Campania, famous for the | 


This laſt reading is in one of Dr 
Mead's manuſcripts, and is admitted 
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zorth tbe Fulernian cellars,” There | 


unt etiam Ammineae vites, firmiſſima vina, 97 ,,, of Wadde vine)" Ws 
[ſmabius nt ben, et rex ips 1 Field be Sc bodied winte which 


«the Tmiltan, and even the Pha- 
 -nacan * rrverencer: * 


98. Tmolius adfurgit exldiy, et rex 


ipſe Phanaeus.) Mot of the editors 


read Tmolus et adſurgit. Some have 


to by the Grammarians, becauſe 


there is no inſtance of a Hexameter 
verſe beginning with a Trochee. o 
avoid this impropriety, perhaps they 
ſtuck in et, for which there is no 
2 if we read Tmolins, accord- 


ing to the Medicean, the Vatican, 


ST and. the King's manuſcripts. This 


reading is approved by Pierius, Hein- 
ſius, and Maſvicius. I find it alſo in 


ſeveral of the oldeſt printed editions. 
In one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts it 


is mollius afſurgit. I have ſpoken of -. 
Tmolus in the note on ver. 56. of 
the firſt book. This mountain was 
very famous for wine: thus Ovid: 


6c Africa 


_thee over, O Rbodian grape, 
d ubicb art ſo grateful s to the gods, 


Peloponneſus. 
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and the ſmaller Argitia, which 
none can rival, either in yielding 
ſo much juice, or in laſting fo 


MARONIS 


Argitiſque minor: cui non certaverit ulla, 
Aut tantum fluere, aut totidem durare per annos, 100 


many years. Nor fball I paſs Non ego te, Dis, et menſis accepta ſecundis, 


1 ranſierin, Rhodia, et tumidis, bumaſte cent. 


0 Bumaſtus, with ſwelling cla. Eſt numerus; - neque, enim numero compren 1 


fers. But the many ſpecies, and 


the _ of | them are without fert: 


relate heir number: which, be 7 e 
* yes _ * as well number the ford Fe the Bou, 4. Re — 


NOTES. 


« « Africa quot ſegetes, quot Tmelia 


Np terra cem. ON 


: 11 or Phanaes is the ame of 4 
mountain of Chios, now called Scio. 
The Chian wines are abundantly ce- 


lebrated by the Greek and Roman 
8 writers. CE TING 


99. 1 bf This is thought to 


be ſo called from Argos, a city, and 
kingdom in the Morea, or ancient 
Some think it is de- 
rived from & s, white... in 1 which | 
CT ſenſe May has tranllated. 3 it.. 


« And white gray es kel, than thoſe.” 
hite grapes, 


101. - ies et eff. 1 


In the other Arunde- 
In both 


menſis is in moſt of the ancient ma- 
nuſcripts he has ſeen: and this read- 


ing is approved by Heinſius, and 
Mafvicius. 


The firſt 3 was of fleſh ; and 
the fecond, or deſſert, of fruit; at: 


5 S 


3 ee gol itin 
the King's, the Cambridge, the Bod- 
leian, and one of the Arundclian 
manuſcripts. 
an, it is Dis ant menſis. 
: Dr Mead's Manuicripts, it 15 mens | 
et Dis; which order of the words is 
preferred by Pierius, wherein he is 
followed by moſt of the editors. He 


acknowledges however that Dis et © cognita profeſſus. 


mera atque infinita eſſe prodide | 


Which the; y poured out wine to the 


gods, which was called Libation, 


Therefore when the Poet ſays the 
Rhodian wine is grateful to the 956 
and to ſecond courſes, he means it 
was uſed in Libations, which were 
made at theſe ſecond courſes; or 
perhaps, that the wine was poured 
torti, and the grapes ſerved up, & 
part of the deſſert. 5 


102. Tumzidis bumaſte 1 


One We Dr Mead's manuſcripts has 


_ gravis, inſtead of tumidis. The 
_ bumaſtiarelo called, becauſe they are 


large cluſturs, (welling like great 


: udders: thus Pliny : „ *J ument vero 


mammarum modo bumaſti.“ 
103. Sed neque quam multae ſpe- 


ties, nec nomina quae fant eft nume- 


71s.) Phny tells us that Democrit as 


alone thought, that the different ſorts 


of Vines were to be numbered, but 
that others thought they werc inh- 


nite: „Genera vitium numero com- 
** pr chendi poſſe unus exiſtimavit 
« Democritus, cuncta ſibi Graecize 


Cacteri innu- 


x: runt, quod verius h, ex vy 
cc 1 | 
552008; 


2 105. Velit.] Tei is * in one of 
Dr Mead's manuſcripts. 
Iz bici velit aequarts idem, 1 © ] 


mY 
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on. This 3 to he an imitation * 


the Ticocritus, | in bis ſixteenth ahl 5 


26s pu. 1 8 


or ber | merger, 


red bre 4141205 5:4 go ot ds ers Sink 


2 4s el. 


15. 199. 2 Vern fert, 8. E The 


has et now informs us, that different 


F he Jants require different ſoils: he men- 
arc ions ſeveral conſiderable trees, by 
reat Wiiich the countries that produce 


vero em may be diſtinguiſhed; and con- 
orbem.] Servius thinks the prepo- 


ſition cum is to be underſtood here, 
and that theſe words are to be ren- 
dered © the fartheſt part of the earth 
„ ſubdued together with it's huſ- 


es with a beautiful deſcription of 
ſoe- de Citron-tree. 
{Mee 
rit 5 
ſorts 


cetius, lh, I. ver. 107. 


Ferre omnes omnia ** 
c ſent. “ | 


10. Fluminibus alice.) The au- 
Wr of the books of plants, aſcribed 


her in dry or wet places: L* 


Ms, T & txaTipols, ws u ia. Tt 


| de proper ſoil for willows: fince i it is 
This WW med by daily ene 


Piſcere quam multae Zephyro turbentur arenae: 
Aut ubi navigiis Holentier incidit eurus, 

Noſſe, quot Ionii veniant ad litora fluctus. 

Nec vero terrac ferre omnes omnia poſlſunt. 
Puminibus ſalices, craſſiſque paludibus alni 

Nat untur: ſteriles ſaxoſis montibus ornt : 

[i:ttora myrtetis laetiſſima: denique apertos 
Bacchus amat colles, aquilonem et frigora taxi. myrtlesr laſtly the vine loves.” 
Ace et extremis domitum cultoribus Frye, 


NOTES. 


Half this verſe is taken from Lu- 


v Ariſtotle, ſays that willows grow 
pu Coo uv « & Thos 7 fel, 71 de 
vuld be waſting time, to produce 


Mumerable quotations from other 
Mbors, to ſhew that wet grounds are 
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that ave 17 80 with the weſt 
auf nd, or the Ionian waves, that 
daſh againſt the ſhore, qwhen a 


Hips. But reither can every fore 
of land bear all forts of trees. 
Wilts 70s grow abut rivers, ard 

alders in muddy marſhes : the 


barren 2071 aſh es on rocky moun- 


open bills, and verbs the northern 
cold. Bebold aiſo the moſt diſtant 
Far 's of the cultivated d globe, 


Craffe 's bee, Servius inter- 


prets ks ts, lut?fis, naturaliter: Gri- 
moaldus's paraphraſe is, © Alni gau- 
= dent paludibus, et Rte repletis lo- 
54 * 


cc eis.“ Mr Evelyn favs, ** The Al- 


« der is of all e the moſt faith- 
* ful lover of watery and boggy 
places, and thoſe moſt deſpiſcd 
4 weeping parts, or water-galls of 
„ foreſts; for in better and dryer 
„ground they attract the moiſture 
e from it, and injure it.” 


111 Or NE +-- Sec the note on ver. 


+ 


114. Dharam demitum cultoribus 


©« handmen. 


He ſuppoſcs the Poct 


deſigns a compliment to the Romans, 
who had ſubdued thoſe naticns. - 
 Grimealdus, La Cerda, and moſt of 
the Commentators follow this intcr- 
pretation. Ruaeus gives the ſenſe 
which I have followed in my tranſla- 
tion. May follows Servius: 


« 3 And againe behold: 


« The comguer'd world's fartheſt i in- 
aden: 
and Dr Trapp: 
: M | og, « Con 


 ftrong eaſt vimd fails upon the. 


tains: the fe 2 ſhores abounds with 
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both the eaſtern babitations of the Eoaſque domos Arabum, pictoſque Gelonos, 115 


Arabian, and the painted Ge- 
loni. You vil fd that coun- 
tries are divided by tBeir trees: 


Diviſae arboribus patriae: 
India alone bears the e ebony « : 


ſola LNUA nigrum 


NOTES. 


c Gee the moſt diſtant regions, b 
the power 


55 Of Roman arms ſubdu'd,” 1 


00 thave 0 it, 0 bs. ond 
ſedly 
flowing between them. 
as reaſonable to ſay that the Port] 
makes the Geloni to be Getae 23 
Thracians, nay that he makes them 
both Getae and Thracians, which i: 
abſurd. It ſeems more probable that 
| when he ſpeaks of their flying into 
Thrace, and the deſarts of the Ge- 
tac, 'he ſhould mean flying out of 
their own country; whence it will 
follow that they were neither Getae 
nor Thracians, but Scythians. 


ing to the ſenſe of all the Com- 
„ mentators, except Ruacus. — Or- 


„ bem dlomitum [a Romanis, una 191 


Tho? 


© extremis [ſuis] cultoribus. 


* confeſs it is ſtrained, and harſſi; 
and Ruacus's is more natural. — 


cc Orbem domitum; for 


5 « Regard the extremeſt cultix ated 


: 66. * coalt 


: and 1 Mr B—- — : 


6 Where e er the ke ſubdu'd by 


e hinds we ſee,” 


: BY Picto Gilones.] The Geloni 
were a people of Scythia, who painted 
their faces, like ſeveral other barba- 
rous nations, to make themſelves ap- 
Some 
contrary to all 
Geographers, placed the Geloni in 
and Ruaeus thinks that 
Virgil himſelf ſeems to make them 


pear more terrible in battle. 
have erroneouſly, 


Thrace: 


Thracians, in the third Georgick, 
where he lays; * 


19 


— Acerque Clos. 
88 Cum fugit in Rhodopen, atque in 
e deſerta Ggtarum: 


ſubaci um; 
5 «1. e. cultum [ab] extrenus, Oc.“ Eo 
1 Dryden follows Ruaeus : | 


becauſe Rhodope is a mountain gf 


Thrace, and the Getae border upon 
Scythia and "Thrace, 


I believe the 
Poet uſes Rhodope for Thrace and 
the deſarts of the Getae are confeſ. 
not in Thrace, the Danube 
Hence it ; 


116, Diviſae.] In the King” 5and 


| a of Dr Micad's EIT. it 5 
diverſae. 


Sola India nigrum fert Jo 


Our Poet has been accuſed of a mi- 
ſtake in ſaying that only India pro- 


duces Ebony, "fince we are informed 
by good authors, not only that it is 
brought from Ethiopia, but alſo that 
the beſt grows in that country. He- 
rodotus fays expreſsly that Ebony 


grows in. Ethiopia, and we find h. 


quoted to this purpoſe by Pliny 
<© Unam e peculiaribus Indiae Virgi 


„ lius celebravit Ebenum, nuſqua 
© alibi naſci profeſſus. 


Herodotus 
„eam Acthiopiac intelligi maluit 


e tributi vice regibus Perſidis e matey 
rie ejus centenas phalangas tert 


ͤquoque anno penſitaſſe Acthiops 
be cull 


1 


«K 


GEORG. 
fret ebenum: ſolis eſt thurea virga Sabaeis. 


Quid tibi odorato referam ſudantia ligno 
palfamaque ct baccas ſemper frondentis acanthi? 


L:1-B; II. 163 
1 17 tbe Sabatans only enjoy the be ugh 
/ of frankincerſe, Why ſhould I 
mention the balſam, <vhich ſweats 
our cf the fragrant qvood, ard 


the berries of the ever- gre a= 
cant bus & | h 


NOTES. 


ei «um auro et "ebore, prodendo.“ 


ang Ethiopia : 


wo WY Lucan is quoted for Iyiog. it 18 an 
HB 308 * 
Poet] 


8 Ebedus Mareotica e | 


hem © Non operit poltes, {ed ſtat 8 . 
Ch. bore vnn 

chat, Auxillum. “? 

Ito . Vn 1 

Ge- But it has, not without reaſon, been 
it o uppoſed, that we ought to read Me- 
wil mitica inſtead of Mareotica, which 
tal vill make the Ebony, not an Egyp- 
un, but an Ethiopian plant, even 
$and xcording to Lucan, for Meroe is in 
WF fthiopia, This emendation is con- 
med by another paſſage in the fame = 
wn. WY author; ; where he expreſsly ſays that oY 
; ” the _—_ grows in Mero? 

. "HOP 


Late tibi gurgite rupto 


ns "I nigris Meroe foccunda co- 
) that „% ]gnj 8 ä 
is, 
He- 


4 Lacta comis Ebeni : 


* © vis arbore multa 

KY "Y den, aeſtatem nulla ſibi n miti- 
5 t umbra.” 8 8 

irg OT Þ 

I Thus w we find a Sul teſtimony 
q 


ius vindicates the Poet by ſaying, 
lat er was reckoned a part of 


Dioſcorides mentions an Indian Ebo- 
the u, but he fays the beſt comes from 
ICS KenTIOTN 1 %; 
fel. . — bor Je Tis , wdinn. 
it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe the Nile to 


nion. 

the trees of India, lays that Ebony is 

peculiar to that country: EVITA oo 
Kai Corn Tis ywegs TAUTHNS. 


quae, quam- 


o ſeveral. authors, that the Ebony : 4 . 
gows in Ethiopia, whereas Virgil aſ- 
krts, that it grows only in India, 


Jos; which opinion (hes to bs. 


confirmed by a paſſage in the fourth 


_ Geor gick, where the ſource of the 


Nile is ſaid to be India; which muſt. 
be underitood to mean Ethiopia, for 


"200 in India properly 0 called: 


« Et diverſa ruens ſeptemn difcurrit i in 


00 ora 


6. * Vino coloratis amnis dex exus ab 


66 Indis.“ 


However it is not ;mprobable; that 2h 
the Poet might think that Ebony was 
_ peculiar to India, for we find that 
T heophraſtus was of the ſame opi- 


This great author ſpeaking of 


117. Solis eſt thurea virga Sabaeis.] 5 


See the note on melles faua thura $25: 


baei, Book I. ver. 57. 


119. HBalſamaque. 7 In one of Dr 


Mead's manuſcripts, it is Balſama, 
Le 


If this reading, which ſeems 
good, be admitted, the whole 
pallage will ſtand thus: | 


« Quid tibi odorato referam ſudantia 

66 ligno 

« Balſama? quid baccas fompirt fron- 
„ dentis acanthi? 5 

« Quid nemora Aethiopum meli 
„ canentia lana ? 


In the Cambridge manuſcript, it is 


Balſuma, et baccas. 


M 2 Accord- 


times by Virgil. 


— r «—è. ¶ ˙Ad.. ; I PBIFEL ne IS —— — — — A - —— = — - _— * 
— —— TON = — — perreneh + bee — — — * — _ — — — 1 — — — _ — 
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Why ſoruld I ſpeak of the fo- Quid nemora Aethiopum molli canentia lana? 129 


reſts of the Ftkicpians, boary 


201 "I Wool 7 


NOTES. 


According to Pliny . the Balſam 


plant grows only i in Judaca: but Jo- 
ſephus tells us, that the Jews had a 
tradition, that it was ſirſt brought 

into their country by the Queen of 
Sheba, who preſented | it to Solomon : 


Aeyouotrd' , #21 Thy Tov emoC d- 


Lov piCar iv E71 VU mel n Lars e, 
Jobons TavTHhs Ths Yualkes £004. 
According to the beſt accounts of 
modern authors the true country of 
the Balfam plant is Arabia felix. It 
is a ſhrub with uncqually pennated 
leaves. 
branches, either naturally, or by 
making inciſions in June, July, and 


1 Auguſt, 


The Balſam flows out of the 


Baccas femper frondentis Acanthi. ] 


The Acanthus is mentioned ſeveral 
In this place he 
peaks of it as a trec, that bears ber- 

ics, and is always green. 
fourth Georgick, he leems to ſpeak | 


of itas a twining plant: 


3 tacuiſſem VIMen 10 au- 


66 thi.” : 


A little afterwards be mentions it 3 


a garden W 


- $6 Ie comam wal: jam tum tonde— 


bat Acanthi. 5 


wk Et nobis idem Alc imedon duo po- 


ty cula fecit; 


In the 


; 


wes of moll circum elt aufe amplexy 
& Acantho.” 


This verſe is taken from the gel 
8 of Theocritus: bh 


ara 4˙ ae 445 22 LOTS are, 


2 ag. 


In the fourth e it is -epre- 


ſented as a ien at: 


« W ant. Colocaſa nie 


hy | Acantho, WE 


Eo the firſt Aoneid: he tots of 1 
| It is ſaid to be white at firſt, 

then green, and at laſt of a yellow f 
5 colour, like that of honey. 


Garment wrought with yellow filk, 


in thie form of Acanthus Ieavc CS: 


« Et circumtextum x Crocco velamen 


60 Acantho: 


| And 


— — . Crocco velamen A- 
8 antho.” 


It feems ſcarce poſſible, to find any! 


one plant, with which all theſe cha- 
racters agree, Hence it has not been 


two forts of Acanthus; the one an 


Egyptian tree, of which the Poet 


ſpeaks in this place; and the other an 
herb, to which the other paſſages al- 


lude. The tree is deſcribed by Theo- 
In the third E clogue he deſcribes two. 
N cups adorned with the figure of it: 


phraſtus. He ſays it is called A-can- 
thus, becauſe it is all over prickly, cx. 


cept the trunk: for it has thorns upon 
the ſhoots and leaves. 


It is 2 large 


tree, and affords timber of m e 
| ubits, 


unreaſonably ſuppoſed, that there are 


SD 3 WF Wd. oe. 6. 


oa 
2 


— 


20 


elleraque ut foliis % ectant tenuia Seres ? 
\ —— 1 


Cue. + ++ 


Kits 
cubits, —— The fruit grows in pods, 


by the inhabitants, inſtead of galls, 
in drefing leather. 
beautiful, and is alba In garlands: 

5 alſo gathered by the Phyſicians 
being uſeful in medicine. 
FT ouſly, or by inciſion, 
the third y 


wet 
about 85 hebais 'H 7. 


- q e d wk To 4hdV des CN To 


f 3 


filk, 7 7 ev z, une 799 STEAL 28, 

1219/40 S TV gν,Elxe 9 20 
Ve Js H, * 
747 1 ah 5 ab⁰, 2(% SUL 
O d' KapTos 


CDG} *. | 


men 
Foe TEL {VET AL, 
Cg, 2a da, Tay ned gorer, @ 


A- ri ile naaty. are nai grigavous 


TUUY EZ AUT. xl daglia nd d as, 9d 
Tiveral 9 ; 


4 TUAKLY OUT 1Y ei igel. | 


m rang x To xi E £46, 7 

cha- TY Urue, 1 2e 4 2 75 : 
been %% OTA d ziny, werd Tpirov 
e ate NH CC heigrt nue. IIe fe 
ic an u cor £971. % Spurs pryas 
Poet WM 741 741 OnBarutr h The Acan- 

er an I thus of Theophraſtus is certainly the 
s al- Leyptian Acacia, from which we ob- 


Arabic, There is only one thing, 
u which the Acacia differs from the 


s well as the other parts. But in 
ws particular Theophraſtus might 


GEORG. LI B. li. 


NOTES. 


"have been milinforinied: 
. after the manner of pulſe, and is uſed _ 
The juice of the unripe pods is now 
The flower is 
and Proſper Alpinus, who had ga- 
thered the gum from this tree with 
A Gum | 
ſort of tree bears any gum, either in 
Egypt or Arabia. 
> allowed that the Ac acia is the Acan- 
thus of Theophraſtus, yet there re- 


elo fovs from it, either ſpontane- 
It ſhoots again 
at - after it has been cut 
Gown. I his tree grows in great plenty, 
and there is a large wood of them 


Alan dog a- What Virgil ſays of it in this place 


gema ei yy wert , T4. vit. might therefore poetically call ber- 


17 071 aid. Ts Se dN * 
to ſmall round fruits. 


nus has given a particular deſcription 


ſubflavos, atque etiam albos, ro- 
© tundos, parvos lanae floccos imitan- 


et nihil aliud flos hujuſce arboris 
« yidetur, quam mollis lanugo par- 


an that ſort of gum, which 1s com- 0 


mon] ö b 
only known by the name of Gum e to have been of this opinion: . 


3 3 ev er⸗green 1 


acanthus; the trunk of it is prickly, „Acanthus riſes with his ef 


165 
And hoev the deres comb the fine 
Nieeces from the leaves of trees? 


in other cir- 
cumſtances they agree ſufficiently. 


uſed at Cayro, in dreſſing —_— 


his own hands, aflirms that no other 


But, tho it be 


mains a great difficulty to reconcile | 


with the deſcription of that tree. It 


is certain that the fruit of the Acacia, 
or Acanthus, is a pod, and bears no 
reſemblance of a berry. 
dtepel has propoſed a Ghition of this 


Bodaeus a 


difficulty. He obſerves that the flo-w- 
ers grow in little balls, which Virgil 


ries; tho' that word ſtrictly belongs 
Proſper Alpi- 


of them: © Flores parvos, pallidos, 


tes, platani fructibus forma plane 
„ ſimiles, his tamen longe minores, 


«vum rotundumque globulum effor- 
© mans, non ingrati odoris.” But 
might not Virgil 2 as well call the glo- 
bules of gum berries? Mr B — 


«c ſtem. ”7 


NM 3 We 


ͤ—ͤ— — — — 


—— ſ———— 4 


—— — —— 
— n E — 
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o- of the groves of India, which 


lies neareſt the ocean, 3 is the + 


Fart beſt bound of t the earth ? F *trerni ſinus 
obere no arrows can ſoar abcye Ar: boris haud ull lae jactu potuere e ſagitt ae: 


the lofty ſummits of their trees: Et 
and yet theſe people are no bad 

archers, 
Juices, and the ſirw ta) e of the 


Papty appt 


We ſhall conſider the other Acanthus, 


in the note on ver. 123. of the fourth 2 


; Georgick. 
120 Nemord Acthiopum molli fenen 
1 tia lana. ] Theſe foreſts, that are 


hoary with ſoſt wool, are the cotton- 
trees. 


121. Feller 400 ut follis depectant 


it was a fort of down, gathered from 
the leaves of trees, Thus Pliny : 
* Primi ſunt hominum, qui noſcan- 
0 tur, Seres, lanicio ſylvarum nobilcs, 


perfuſam aqua depectentes fron- 


c dium caniciem.? 


122. Propior.] In the Cambridge, 
and in one of Dr Mead's 


manu- 


ſcripts, and in the old Nurenberg g 


FR it is preprior. . 
Ara vincere ſummum, &c ] 

The vaſt heighth of the Indian trees 

is mentioned alſo by Pliny, 1b. 7. c. 


2. »Arbores quidem tantae proce- 
„ ritatis traduntur, ut ſagittis ſuperari 


„ nequeant.“ 


126, Media fert triſtes ſucces, &c.] 
The fruit here mentioned is cer tainly 


Aut quos oceano proptor gerit India lucos, 
orvis ! ' ubi acra vincere ſummum 


the Citron, 


apini. | 


about it. 
ſtand it to be a taſte which docs not 


on account of it's acrimony. Ru- 
acus follows Philargy rius. Ma trait 
| Hates this patlage : 


68 Sao taſted apples Media doth pro 


0 And bitter too; * of a happy 


taſted, and tardum ſaporem, bitter; 


gens illa quidem ſumptis non tarda pharetris, 1314 
Media bears FLA | Media fert triſtes ſuccos, tar dumque ia Porem Ir 


NOTES. 


; CO TI og 6 
Diofcorides favs ex. 


preſsly that the fruit which th: WM © 


_ Greeks call /H-4jrnm, is in Latin Cal 
led Citri uM 3 
liel, 1 TEETH, „ 220 ana, 5e N 


N E 4 KiTera, mac! rde e. 5 
"They grow uſually to about 


fifteen feet in height ; ; the cotton is a 
ſoft ſubſtance, growing within a 
gireeniſh huſk, and erw. my to defend 

the ſecds. 


Ta ds Mud xd AY, . 


Tyiſtis ſignifics bitter, as rij 
his muſt be under: 155 : 
either of the outer rind, Wich ! | 


very bitter; or of the ſeeds, which 
are covered with a bitter ſin. "Tha 


5 juice of the pulp is acid. 
tenuia Seres.] The Seres were a peo- 


ple of India, who furniſhed the other 

parts of the world with ſilk. The 
_ ancients were generally ignorant oi 
tbe manner in which it was ſpun by 
the ſilk- worms; and imagincd that 


What fort of taſte the poet mean 


5 by tardum Japorem, 15 not very cal; . 
to determine, nor are the Comma 


tators and Tranſlators well agreed 
Servius feenis to under 


preſently diſcover itſelf. Philarsy- 


- ris interprets it a taſte which dwell 
a long time upon the palate, L 


Cerda takes it to mean that perions 
are flow or unwilling to ſw allow it, 


— — — 0 7 — — 


ee duce, 


6c uſe,” 9.-::: 


1 1 tr! _ _ ſharp 


which he oppo to the rind : 


„„ Farb 


Pe 
CCG 


der- 


3. NOT 


felicis mali, quo non praeſentius ullum, 

Pocula it quando ſaevae infecere novercae, 
Miſcueruntque herbas, et non innoxia verba, 
Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra venena. 
[pla ing zens arbos, . ſimillima lauro: 


GEORG. LIB. II. 


167 
than <vbich there it not a better 
remedy, to expel the venom, when 
cruel flep-mothers have potſoned 

4 cup, and mingled herbs, with 
20 baleful charms, The tree is large, 
130 and wy like a bay; £ 


NOTES. 


| 6 Star taſted Citrons Median climes 


produce, 


« Bitter the rind, but gen'r 'rous Is s the 


IONS. | 


Mr ;B— = — - makes it a clanmy tote: 


* « fruits belong, 


6 Bitter of taſte, and clammy 1 to the 5 


Bo tongue. 


Dr Trae tranſlates tri Nis, pungent ; ; 1 
and follows Philargyrius, with regure Z 


to tardum ſa ne, 


«Media the happy Citron bears, of 5 


juice 
* * the yongue..” 


1 the epithet as to 8 aſ- 


cribed to this fruit on account of it's 
Some of the Com- 
mentators think it is ſo called, be- 
cauſe the tree enjoys a continual ſuc- 5 


great virtues, 


ceſſion of fruits. 


127. Praefentius.] Pierius ſays it 


8 pragftantius, in the Lombard ma- 
ſuſcript: but he adds that praeſen- 
{us ĩs preferred by the learned. 


129. Miſcuerunt.] It is miſcue- 
rant in the Cambridge manuſcript ; 
and miſcuerint in one of Dr Mead's, 


ad in ſome old printed editions. 
130. Membris agit atra venena.] 


Athenaeus relates a remarkable ſtory 


< Theophraſtus : | 
Fo egy * 77 £17. 2a.9v Er NUDES i 
„ Joy J Tow Tis Seh. 


"of the ſe of Cittons againſt lin; 
which he had trom a friend of his, 
who was governor of Egypt. 


This 


governor had condemned two male- 


factors to death, by the bite of ſer- 
pents. 
tion, a perſon taking compaſſion of 
3 70 Media's cls thoſe happy : 
The conſequence. of this was, that 
| tho! they were expoſed to the bite of 
the moſt venemous ſerpents, they re- 


As they were led to execu- 


them, gave them a Citron to eat. 


ceived no injury, The governor be- 
ing ſurprized at this extraordinary 


event, inquired of the ſoldier Who 


guarded them, what they had eat or 


drank that day, and being informed, 
that they had only eaten a Citron, he ” 
ordered that the next day one of 
« berge af taſte that dwells upon. them ſhould cat Citron, and the other 

8 N 0e. 
5 Citron, died preſently after he was 


bitten: the other remained unhurt. 


He, who had not taſted the 


"PIT. Faciemgue ſimillima Laure. ] 
« This is a verbal tranſlation of -. 
"Ex 92 79 9 | 


But it 
„% muſt be obſerved that in the com- 


| cc mon editions we find d yd pd vns, 
which is a corrupt reading, for 
0 Sapuns: 
„Gaza into a miſtake, who tran- 
„ ſlates it Portulaca. 


which has led Theodorus 


Others find 
„ ing this paſſage corrupted, have 
ce taken pains to correct it, by ſubſti- 
„ tuting «&Ipdyrns for dvIpdz uns. 
= But | think I have reſtored the true 
M4 reading; 


— SEA — 5 — _—_—_— — — 
8 . HI A ornate gs AE o ů¶ —— 


a different Feen. of 1 be 


not ſhaken "f with any winds: Flos 0 prima tenax: 


the Herber 1s very tenocir 


ra fovent Io, et ſcuibus medicantur anhelis 14; 
the Meds chr aw it for their un- : 3 - 1 Canltur if 8 I 
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| and, if it did not ſpread abread Et ſi non ale late jactaret odorem, 
folia aud ullis labentia ventis: 


animas et olentia Medi 


A 
\ 
93 


ſavzury t breaths, and Care Wity it tbetr  ftimatich 2% men, 


NOTES. 


0 9 . for i At henaeus, lib. 3. 


s jnforms us that it ougat to ba read. 
This author, quoting this paſſage 
of Theophraſtus, ulcs Jau,, in- 
e ſtead of dd py vnse. 
words d/Spa;vns, noguar, 
6 follow Sdovns, T take them to be 
6 the gloſs of ſome idle Commenta- 
“e tor, for they are not to be found in 
t the oldeſt copies. 
Unsrwus. | 


As ſor the 


Both Dr Mead's manuſcript have 
Faciegue. 2 | 


« Meis me omnibus f<ic ſje ad prima 


40 obſequentem,” Eri T4 TyoT2 is no in- 
V elegant Greek figure.“ PI ERIUs. 


Servius reads appriv:a, which he 


ſays 1 is put adverbially, like Er pede 2 


terram crebra ferit, for crebro. The 


King's, the Cambridge, and the Bod- 


leian manuſcripts have ad prima, 


Which is eee alſo by Hein- 
: ſius. 


134. Animas et . Medi 7a 


Theophraſtus 
aſcribes this virtue to the ſruit: 'E PT 


145 Tis N, £0 76 > Cod 5 n ed 
7, 70 toon Toi Kidd £4TI50 4 


on account of the variety of the ' 


_ ſood, and their hard drinking: 
A hich 


„ Flominis tantum natura inkci 1 5 
F ULVIU 8 


And in an old 


l ucceſſion of fruits, 


21 ts 7 5 a7 3119 15 FARTHEST, T1 7 
to hs H. Pliay fays the 
thians are ſubject to a ſtink ing! breath, 


that their great men cure this dif, 
der with the ſeeds of Citrons, . 
„ nimae leonis virus grave 


0e Juit pluribus modis, et ciborum: 


d dentium vitiis, ſed maxime fen. 
Oclorem ſentire non poterat, tac 
| 2 ſentuque omni carebat; fine qu! 
134. £705 ad prima tenax. ].<©T ho” „ ghil fentitur, 
. ſome manuſcripts have abfri ves : 
“ prefer ad pr ina, which I hind. 
„ the moſt ancient copics. Th is 
reading ſeems to have been allowed 
< alto by Aruſianus. 


68 manuſcript of Terence we find, 


 Eadem comme bat 


„ recens aſſiduc, exitura ſupremo, et 
1 „ folacx omnibus ſuperfutura. ! Deni- 
que haec trahcbatur e caclo. Ke. 
jus quoque tamen reperta. por 

« eſt, ut neque id ipſum quo VIVitu:, 
EK in vita juvaret. 

« liz hoc praccipue, 
<< propter indiſcretos 08K 


Par thorum popu m 
et a Juy enta 
namar⸗ 

„ect vino foctent ora nimio.. 
<< ſibi proceres medentur grano Aſh Ly 
„ rij mali, cujus eſt ſuavitas pracct- 


„ pua, in eſculenta addito,” Ile 


lame author, in another place, ſpeaks 


of the Citron, as the moſt ſalutary 


of exotic fruits, and a remedy for 


_ poiſon, He there compares the [eaves 


of it to the arbute: 
 fovent 10ʃ0.] Grimoaldus refers ills to 


the flow yer: but it is generally thought 
to refer to the fruit. 


he ſays the fruit 
is not eaten, Which we find alſo in 
Theophraſtus, but it has an agrec- 
able ſmell ; as alſo the leaves, which 


preſerve garments from being eaten. 
The tree is laden with a continual 


Several nations 
have 


2 


tary 
for 
aves 
fruit 
o in 
Trec- 


thick. 


aten. 
inual 
tions 
have 
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GEORG. LI B. Il 
1 | neque 1 Medorum (vIvae, ditifima terra, 


Nec oulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Hermus 
f audibus e certent: non Bactra, neque Indi, 


169 


1 36 But neither the groves of Media, 

the richeſt of countries, nor the 
beautiful Ganges, and Hermus 
thick with gold, may contend ' for | 
Praiſe With N not n nor India, | 


NOTES. 


rave endeavoured to rranſplant i it into 
lt cir own countries, but it will grow 


Lunly in Media and Perſia. The feeds 


of their breath: 
cher tree of note in Media. 


ſalutari maxime orfi.. 
4 ſyria, quem alii vocant Medicam, 
* venenus medetur, 
« Urelonis, intcrcurrentibus ſpins. 
© Pomum ipſum alias non manditur, 
* odore praecellit: foliorum quoque 
qui tranſit in veſtes una conditus, 

arcetque animalium noxia. 


* eft, aliis cadentibus, aliis matureſ- 
60 centibus, aliis vero ſubnaſcentibus. 


* nia tranſitura longius, ſeri arctiſ- 
* lime transferrique meminiſſe con- 


yeniet, ut ſemel quaeque dicantur. 


„Sed i apud Medos et in Perſide 


naſci noluit. Haec autem eſt cujus 


*grana Parthorum proceres inco- 
*quere diximus eſculentis, commen- 
* dandi halitus gratia. Nec alia ar- 
or laudatur in Medis.” — 


rſt, who cultivated the Citron, with 


as acrid: 


$ that it Was not eſculent: 


5 uſed by the Parthians, for the ſake. 
and there is no 
"In. 
« praeſentia externas perſequemur, a - 
Malus A + 


Into two parts. 


Pliny, as one of the 1 riv ers, which af- | 
ford gold. e | 


"Ne | 


* hor ipfa omnibus horis pomifera 


* Tentavere gentes transferre ad ſeſe, 
* propter remedi li praeſtantiam, ficti- Ps 
bus in vaſis, dato per cavernas ra- 


of tlie capital city of a countr 
dicibus ſpiramento: qualiter om 


wheat: 
A tantae magnitudinis fieri, ut ſin- 
„ gula ſpicas noſtras aequent.“ 


Palladius ſeems to have been the 


ny ſucceſs, in Italy. He has a whole 
fapter on the ſubject of this tree. It 
*ms, by his account, that the fruit 
which confirms what 
eophraſtug and Pliny haye ſaid of 
cc Fe. 


e runtur acres e mutare PEN | 
„ cibus, ſi per triduum aqua mulſa 


„ ſemina ponenda Cer, vel 


„ ovillo late, quod pracſtat,” It 


may have been meliorated wo cul- 


ture, ſince his time. 
136. Sed neque, &c.] The Poet 


having ſpoken of the moſt remark- 


able plants of foreign countries, takes : 
Folium cjus eſt 


occaſion to make a beautiful digreſ- : 


ſion in praiſe of Italy. 


137. Pulcher Ganges. 11 Gude 
is a great river of India, dividing it 
It is mentioned by 


Auro turbidus Fr 1 N 


is a river of Lydia; it receives the 
Pactolus, famous for it's golden ſands. 


138. Bactra.] This is the name 


Afia, lying between Parthia on the 


weſt, and India on the eaſt. Pliny 
lays it is reported, that there is wheat 
in this country, of which each grain 


is as big as a whole ear of the Italian 
* Tradunt in Bactris grana 


Indi.] He puts the name of the 
people, for the country. Mr B — 
ſeems to imagine, that Virgil meant 
both the eaſt and weſt Indies : 


& No nor yet Bactria, nor bath In 
dies ſhores.” . 


Probably the Poet may mean Ethi- 
opia in this place : for he has ſpoken 
already 


of 


4 
— ů -u7j —— a> aan ER IG — — ß —— —U ' F K . — —— 


— _ 


teeth of a cruel dragon: nor have 


: already of 1 properly fo called, 
in mentioning the Ganges. 
139. Thuriferis Panchaia pinguis 
Gow)” Panchaia or Panchaea is a 
country of Arabia felix. 
note on ver 57, of tlie firſt Georgick. 
Ihe ſands bearing. frankincenſe may 
be variouſly interpreted, 
mean, that it is in ſuch plenty, that 
it is not only gathered from the trees, 
but even found in plenty on che 
Thus Grimoaldus para- 
<« Neque Panchaia, pars 
- 9 Anblae ſoli ſubjecta, et conſe- 
„ crata, ubi tanta thuris affluentia 
s eſt, ut non ſolum in arborum cor- 
60 ticibus, ſed in areis etiam legi 


5 ground. 


17 Ws VIRGILII MARONIS 


nor all Passes, Thoſe rich 2 huriferis Pan bet 
er Totaque t s Panchaia pinguis arenis 


Tbis cauntry bas newer been pio. Haec loca non tauri ſpirantes naribus ignem 
ed ly bulls, that breatbe fire frem I nvertere, ſatis immanis dentibus hydri; 


their n:ftrils, nor ſown with the 


4 


Nec galeis, denſiſque virum ſeges horruit haſtis: 
the fields born a borrid crap of Sed gravidæ fruges, et Bacchi Maſſicus humor 


men armed with belmets and Implevere tenent oleae, armentaque lacta. 


Spears, but it 1s filled 20ith bea- 


5 wy eur, and the * c ana of Bacebus : and is Pole Jed by as and jo 157 W . 


NOTES, 


It may 


phraſes it : 


< queat.” I believe arezs is an error of 


8 the Preſs, and that it ſhould be arens, 
It may mean alſo, a foil producing 


frankincenſe, as Ruacus interprets 


it: © Nee tota Panchaia, dives ſolo 
A turifero:“ and Dr Trapp: a 


„ Nor Panchaia fat, 
. All o'er, with frankincenſe- pro- | 
e qucing olebe.” 


. Mr B — — thinks it means, that 
the frankincenſe is in ſuch plenty, 
that the country may be ſaid to be 
dunged with it: 


& Or all Panchaia's, plains, manw'd 


with ſpicy ſtores.” 


cc The interpretation of the laſt of 


< theſe lines (ſays he) differs from 


«is Virgil's ſenſe. 
in his deſcriptions. 


See the 


ce the Commentator, but 1 think i 
He always tis 


% mentioned groves of citrons, a, 


„golden fands, Perſia and India 
what can be greater than to men- 
« tion a country dunged with ſpices, 
and what more proper to bring the 
© digreſſhon home to his ſubjeR, and 
and to connect it with what fel. 
< lows? But this paſſage deſerves to 
_ © be examined more nearly. It i; 
plain, the ſenſc of it turns upon 
© this word pinguis. 
« too many places in the Georgicks 


Now there are 


« to be enumerated, where pinguts 


terra, pinguis THe or fingue fi- 
Eo 4m, ſigniſics lands well manured ; 


but where it once implies dives by 


d it's produce, as Ruaeus and his fol- 
„ lowers underſtand it, [ have not WM 
been able to diſcover.” 


149. Haec loca, &c.] He alludes 
to the ſtory of Jaſon, who went to 


Colchis for the golden fleece; where 
he conquered the bulls, which breath- 
ed forth fire from their noſtrils, and 


voked them to a plough. He all 
ſlew a vaſt dragon, ſowed his teeth in 
the ground, and deſtroyed the fol- 
diers, which aroſe from the dragon 
teeth, like a crop of corn from {ced. 


143. Bacchi Maſſicus hunvr. 


Maſſicus is the name of a mountain 
of Campania, celebrated for wine. 


144. Oleae, armentaſ ue. It, is ge- 
nerally 


After he hu; 


Hun 
Hun 
Vie 
0 
Hi 


GEORG. 


Ec bellator equus campo ſeſe arduus infert: 
Hinc albi, Clitumne, greges, et maxima taurus 
IVitima, ſaepe tuo perfuſi flumine ſacro, 
gomanos ad templa deum duxere triumphos. 
gie ver aſſiduum, atque alienis menſibus aeſtas: 


LIB. II. 


171 
Hence t he abarliłe bor ſe with bis 
lofey neck ruſhes into the field. 
Ilence thy evbite flacis, Clitum- 
nus, and the greateſt of victims, 
the bull, bawing been often wwaſh- 
ed with thy ſacred fiream, have 
led the Roman iriumphs to the 


145 


2 88 7 1b FO” Here the ſpring is en and the 9 in Fugue e. 


NOTES. 


ils” read oleaeque; * armentaque. 


But Pierius informs us, that in the 


Medicean and other ancient manu- 
| ſcripts que is left out after oleae, I 
and it ſo in the King's manuſcript. : 
Heinſius alſo, aud Maſvicius OO - 


this reading. 
146, Hinc 415 8 prepes, 
&.] Clitumnus is a river of Italy, 


n which the victims were waſhed, 
to be rendred more pure; for none, 
but ſuch as were white, were offered 1 


0 Jupiter Capitolinus. 


In the King's manuſcript it 18 faut 8 


inſtead of taurus. | | 
149. Hic ver affiduum, argue lent 


temperate air of Italy, by faying it 
enjoys a perpetual ſpring, and ſum- 


mer warmth in ſuch months, as make 
I winter in other countries. Mr B—— 


contends, that we ought to read me- 
ſbus, for menſibus. e] do not wonder 


* (ſays he) if none of the interpreters 
* have been able to make ſenſe of this 
« Here everlaſting ſpring adorns the 


„line: but if we alter ee ee 


* meſſibus, it ſeems very intelligible. - 
; Virgil had already enumerated in « And foreign harv * conſtant fun- | 
the praiſes of his country, their 


corn, their wine, their olives, and 


their cattle, and what could be 
more properly mentioned after 


" them, than their foreign graſſes? 


* he very poetically calls their ver- 


* dure perpetual ſpring, and their 


0 


frequent harveſts continued ſummer, 


"86; The Medica, which he rk. ſuch 5 
Bo 00 particular notice of in the firſt 
6 Georgick, is cut ſeven or eight 
© times a year in Italy. 
Ja paſſage in Claudian, which may 
5 give [ome light to this! in W = 


There is _ 


« Quid gelidi rubeant alien gramine 15 


8 ns ES 


80 w hat Clandian: alk abavd gra- 


nine, Virgil expreſſes by aliens 
et nieſſe. 


&« foreign graſſes, can hardly be diſ- 


them out of his praiſes of Italy, 


„ which would have been no incon- 


ce ſiderable omiſhon.” In purſuance 


of this criticiſm, his tranſlation of 
this pallage 1 is 
e 

mer yu >; 


This i is a bold ee and not 


warranted by the authority of any 
manuſcript. Alienis menſibus ſignifics 


in unuſual months; that is, in ſuch 
months, as other countries do not 
feel warmth. Lucretius uſes alienis 

partibus 


5 What the former deſcribes 
40 by men ſes qui rubent, the latter 
paints in a finer manner by agſtas. 
0 That this paſſage relates to the 
menſib tis aeftas. | He deſcribes the 
pf puted, for another reaſon, becauſe 
© otherwiſe Virgil would have left 


172 


The ſheep bear twice, and the 
tree 1s tavice loaded with apples 
every year, | 


NOTES. 


parti ut ann, or, as Fulvius Urſinus 
| reads, 


the ſame ſenſe, He is proving that 


ſomething cannot be produced from 


nothing by this argument: roſes ap- 


. pear in the ſpring, corn in ſummer, 
and grapes in autumn. Now, ſays 


he, if theſe were produced from no- 


5 thing, we ſhould ſee them riſe at un- ; 
certain times, and unuſual parts, or 


5 maths of the 8 


3 Subito exorerentur. 


1 Incerto ſpatio, atque. alienis Parti- 


2 bus t * 


Trebellie, in the life of Gallienus, 
as he is quoted by La Cerda, ſpeak- 


P.VIRGILII MARONIS 


Bis gravidae pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos. 1x, 


alienis menſibus anni, in much 


cc « Emicuitque plagis alieni tem 
mY hoſpes 


Anis. 
1 do not codertiand Dro den- 8 tran Nt 
lation of the line under conlilers / 
enn ; p 
38: And ſummer funs ets by fon 
. degrees.” ” 
May has tranſlated i it better: 9 
And ſummers there in no 
* ghufual mine 
5 Dr Trapp' $ tranſlation. Is not very | 
: different: ; | 
. : b _ * 
R STOR: kad ſummer ſhines of 
"ſk months not her” „ 


ing of fruits being brought to table, 
dodut of the common ſeaſon, expreſſes 


it by alienis menſilus. “ Ficos vi- 


9 rides, et poma ex arboribus re- 


6 entis ſemper alienis menſibus prae- 
but. The verſe, which Mr 
B — — quotes from Claudian, ra- 
ther confirms the old interpretation. 
Nc ſpeaks of roſes blooming in win- 


ter, and the cold months glowing ; 


1 with unuſual graſs: 


* —.— — Quod bruma roſas innoxia 


e ſervet, 


66 mine menſes. 


Tt is, the roſes Lowe and the graſs 
flouriſhes in winter, which is not the 
uſual ſeaſon. The ſame author, ſpeak- 


ing of a ſtar appearing at noon, calls 


it alienum tempus : 


either in ſummer or winter : 


No | Mille meae Siculis errant in 1 mon- 
40 0 gelidi ka alieno ra- 8 
Lac mihi non aeſtate novum, non 


150. Bis e e hoe 7 6 


mis utilis arbos.] He tells us the WM tr 
ſheep are fo fruitful in Italy, that 
they breed twice in a year. He ſeems 
to inſinuate the ſame in his ſecond 
Eclogue, where Corydon, ſpeaking 


of his great riches in ſheep and mils, 


« 


fays he has no want of new milk 


. Quam dives pecoris nivei, quan 
e lactis abundans. 


„ tibus agnae: 


G * frigore defit,” 


What flores my dairies, and 7 fall 
contain; 


A thouſand lambs that wonder on rhe 
Mal . 


1 1 8 —— — — — - — 


New 


GEORG. 


At abide tigres 8 55 unt, et ſaeva leonum 
nina: nec miſeros fallunt aconita legentes: 
Nec rapit immenſos orbes per humum, neque tanto 
8guameus in ſpiram tractu ſe colligit anguis. 
adde tot, egregias urbes, operumque kborem:: 
71 ot congelta n manu * . Taxis 3 : 


NOTES. 


New mill, that all the winter never 
OY | 


* 


Homer . of the Lybian ſheep 


breeding thrice 1 in a 8 EE 


ö: BY 


. 18 impoſſible, if the ſheep 


unt partum diebus cl.“ Mr B — 
the tranſlates ee kine: J 
that | 
ems Wl © Twice ev? y year the kine are great | 
ond « * great with young”: 
ing 3 
ilk, Varro mentions an apple- tree, 
nilk which bears twice: Malus bifera, 
* ut in agro Conſentino.“ 
151. Rabidae.] In the Medicean, 
zam I ind other ancient manuſcripts, it is 
rapidae, according to Pierius. 
on- 152. Nec miſeros fullunt acunita 
Hentes.] The Aconite or Wolfsbane 
non ba poiſonous herb, which was found 
n Heraclea eee We have ſe- 
eral forts in our gardens, one of 
folds WM which is very common, under the 
ame of Monkſhood. There are ſe- 


\cral caſes of perſons poiſoned with 


Tran 40%. N. 432. p. 287. 
affirms, that the Aconite grows in 
Italy, and obſery es, that "the Poet 


DevpEx. 


| Trig 245 714 aa noecglen the. 
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But there are no ravening tygers, 
nor ſav age breed of lions; nor do 
aconites deceive the unbappy ga- 
therers. Near does the ſcaly ſer- 
pent trail his immer ſe folds along 
the ground, nor collect his length 
into ſo vaſt a ſpire. Add to this 
fo many famous cities, and ftu- 
- nas woras « f0 many. tevons 


built on the — gm : 


5 cating. this herb, one «of MES was 
WY 5 communicated lately to the Roy al 
Jad all the funmer overs the 8 


Societ? 


„ by Mr Bacon. See Phil 


Servius 


docs not deny it, but artfully inſinu- 


ates, that it is ſo well known to the 
Inhabitants, that they are in no dan- 


ger of being deceived by it. Dry- 


den's tranſlation ſcems to be accord- : 
ing to o this 1 3 hg 
of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe of Eu- : 
wpe; which go 150 days with 
young, according to Pliny ; “ Ge- 


00 © Nor 6 pois nous  Aconite 1s here f pro- | 
:- S aucd, FER 


« Or grows unknown, or is, when - 


5 60 een, refus d. bach 


| - I 4 not find however that this poi- 


ſonous plant is now found common in 
Italy: or that it was deemed a plant 
of that country by the Ancients. 


I53. Nec rapit immenſos, &c.] 
He docs not deny that there are ſer- 


pents in Italy, but he ſays they are 
not ſo large or ſo terrible as thoſe of 8 
other countries. 


155. Laborem.] In che King's 
manuſcript it is Ialores. 
156. Congeſta manu praeruptis * 
pida 7 Ibis is generally un- 
derſtood to mean towns built on rocky. 
cliffs, as I have tranſlated it. "Thus 
Grimoaldus paraphraſes; ** Extant 


c oppida non pauca, hominum in- 
8 duſtris, et Jaboribus, in promon- 


— torils 


— 


the preat lakes ? thee, O preateſt 


cc toxiis collocata.“ 

terprets eg Oppida manu extructa 

jn altis rupibus.” 
Te den W it: 


7 Of craggy "hills fo. many towns g 
Os 7 cc uprear d.) 53 OE : 


154 P. VFROFET 


21d river ſliding under r 


walls. Shall I mention the ſea 
that which waſhes it bel or infra ? 


Larius, and thee, Benacus, 


5 « Our forts on ſtep hills: 


| And Dr > Trapp: 


T a Cerda taken it to mean wine 
in which buildings are raiſed by hu- 
man induſtry, like rocks and preci- 

pices: © Oppida in quibus aedificia 


& inſtar praecipitii et rupium effor- 


* mata ab humana induſtria.” May 
1 it towns fortified with 


6 _ Toe that are 


" 2 WP enced with rocks impregnable.” 
7 Mr B- — - gives it yet another ſenſe: 


:M Add i towns unnumber'd, that the 


land adorn, 


« By toiling hands from rocky quar- 
nother great lake, in the Veroneſe, 
now called Lago di Garda; out of 


« ries torn.” 


167. 8 antiquos ſubterla- 
bentia murcs, | Some take this to 


mean, that the walls of theſe towns 
are ſo built as to give admittance to 


Fluminaque antiquos ſubterlabentia muros. 
which waſhes it abwve, and An mare, quod ſupra, memorem, quodque ala 


Anne lacus tantos? te, Lari maxime, teque, 
frvelling vith waves and pur Fluctibus et fremitu aſſurgens Benace marino ? 16 


_ _ Ing like a ſea? Or ſhall I nen. An memorem portus, Lucrinoque addita Claufit 
tion the havens, and the moles 


5 "SINE. to the Lucrine N and — 15 raging wo! 'th biderus es. 
N 0 T: E S. 


Ruaeus alſo in- rivers, which flow thro' he 0. 
mous aqueducts. 
opinion is, that he means the rivers 
which flow cloſe by the walls. Thu 


T hus alſo Dye 


to the walls of a town, we tay it 1 
done under the walls. _ 


rem, quodque alluit infra * ] In on: 


by the Adriatick ſea, or Gulf of Ve. 
nice, which is called mare ſuperun, 
or the upper ſea ; and on the ſouth 


or the lower ſea, We have a like 
expreſhon 1 in the cighth Aeneid: 


00 Quin omnem Heſperiam penitu 


Lago di Como. 


&c.] Lucrinus and Avernus are tw? 
; GET Jakes 


MARONIS 


thers think the Poet ſpeaks of the fi 
But the gener! 


when any action is per formed clok 
158. An mare, quod ſupra, mem. 


of Dr Mead's manuſcripts it is abut 
Italy is waſhed on the north fid: 


ſide, by the Tyrrhene, or Tuſcan 


ſea, which is called mare inferun, 


ſua ſub juga mittant; 
« Ft mare gued ſupra, tencant, aud 
"3% gue alluit infra.” 


1 15 9. Lord maxime.] The Larius 
is a great lake, at the foot of the 
Alps, in the Milaneſe, now Called 


160. Benace.] The Benacus is 2- 
which flows the Mincius, on the 


banks of which our Poet was born. 
161. Lucrinogue addita clauſtr, 


uad. 


arius 


G EORG. 
Atque indignatum n magnis ſtridoribus aequor, 
Julia qua ponto longe fonat unda refuſo, 


I Tyrrhenuſque fretis. imittitur aeſtus Avernis ? 
| Hacc exdem * rivos, aeriſque metalla 


LIB. II. 175 
| wobere the Fulian water reſounds, 
the ſea being driven far back, 
and the Tuſcan tide is let in to 
the Amwerrian ftreights, The 


1 1 59 ſame country has diſcloſed weins of _ 
ſilver and cepper, | 


NOTES. 


| kes of Campania; the former of 
which was deſtroyed by an earth- 
quake; but the latter is ſtill remain- 


ing, and now called Lago d' Averns. 


| Auguſtus Caeſar made a haven of 
| them, to which he gave the name of 
his predeceſſor Julius; as we are in- 
<« Portum Ju- 
« Jum apud Baias, immiſſo in Lu- 
« crinum et Avernum lacum mari, 
This great work ſeems 
to have been done about the time 
chat Virgil began his Georgicks. 
We may gather the manner, in 


formed by Suetonius : 


« effecit.”? 


which theſe lakes were converted in- 
to a haven, from Strabo the Geo- 
grapher, who, as well as our Poet, 
lived at the time when it was done. 


He aſcribes the work to Agrippa, 


and tells us, that the Lucrine bay 


ſea had broken thro? 


Places, Agrippa reſtored it: O Ns 


ThaTos d apatiri m\aTtias, 5 p- 
1. Heu d τνονναl 


GE U TeCEvidai fading, Ayia 
iTiokacey. Thus we find this 


ing moles, to ſecure the old bank, 
ud leave no more communication 


ftreights. 


was ſeparated from the Tyrrhene ſea 
by a mound, which was ſaid to have 
been made by Hercules: but as the 
it in ſeveral 


huupivog b MAATUVET MI Het 
Baia, Yoparl «Ip operes & m0 7 
17) ddr Ju- oxTarad\im To lin nos, 


746 rg 
4 Tas Ty puors' SK patvov d 
ee To XUua 7 Nehdcir, | 


great work conſiſted chiefly in form- 


with the ſea, than was convenient to 
receive the ſhips into the harbour. 
Hence it appears that we are to un- 
derſtand theſe words of Pliny, mare 


Tyrrhenum a Lucrino molibus ſeclu— 


ſum not to mean, that the ſea was 
entirely. excluded, but only ſo far as 


to ſecure the bank. This is what 

the Poet means by the moles added to 
the Lucrine lake, and the ſea raging 
with hideous roar. He calls the new 


_ haven the Julian water; as we ſaw 

juſt now, in Suctonius, that Au- = 
guſtus gave it the name of the Zu- 
lian port. 
explain what the Poet means by the 


It remains now, that we 


Tuſcan tide being let into the Avernian © 
We find in Strabo, that 
the lake Avernus lay near the Lu- 


crine bay, but more within land : 


Tas os Bai ous Tuvex,ns 0 Ts Aoupivos 
xe, Kal EVT%5 T6Tu © "AbpVoge 

Hence it ſeems probable, that a cut 
was made between the two lakes, 
which the Poet calls the ſtreights of 

Avernus. Philargyrius, in his note 
on this paſſage of Virgil, ſays a ſtorm 
aroſe at the time when this work was 


performed, to which Virgil ſeems to 
allude, when he mentions the ra- 
| ging of the ſea on this occaſion: 


© TED Indignatum magnis ſtridori- 
e bus acquor.“ 


hs Haec eadem argenti rivos, 
Ke ] Pliny tells us in Jib. iv. cap. 
20. chat Italy abounds 1 in all ſorts of 
metals, 
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and has fleaved with ahundance Oſtendit venis, 


atque auro plurima fluxit. 


of gold. The ſame has produced 5 : - 
She yard af mis, the Mar, Haec genus acre virum Marſos, pubemque Sabe 18 
and the Sabellian youth, and the lam, N Q 


Ligurians inured to labour, 
the Holſcians armed 


NOTES. 


255 b but that the digging them up 
was forbid by a decree of the Senate: 


44 nullis cedit terris. 


tum id vetere conte patrum, I- 
d taliae parci jubentium.” 


e vetere interdicto patrum, ut dixt- 


5 0 mus, alioquin nulla foecundior 


* metallorum quoque erat tellus.“ 


ſpeaks of the excellence of Italy, a- 
bove all other countries, he mentions 
gold, ſilver, copper, and iron: * Me- 
2 tallis auri, argenti, aeris, ferri, 


« quamdiu libuit exercere, nullis 


* cefſſit.” Virgil ſeems to allude to 
this ancient diſcove of metals, by 


uſing 9fendit and Fuxit i in the preter- 


perfect tenſe, 


Aeris metalla.] Aes is commonly 


tranſlated Braſs : but Copper is the 


Copper melted with Lapis Calami- 
naris, In the Cambridge manu- 


ſcript it is metalli, which is wrong: 


for the ancient Romans did not ſay 
aes metallum, but geris metalla. We 
find auri metalla, argenti metalla, 


and aeris metalla in Pliny. 
166. Plurima.] See the note on 


this word, in ver. 175 of the firſt 
Georgick. 


167 F Huec. ] In one of Dr Mead's 
— 


and A malo > Ligurem, V W verutos 4 


manuſcripts it is Hoc, which mult he v. 
an error of the tranſcriber. m 
„ Metallorum omnium fertilitate 
Sed interdic- 


"tht kingdom of Naples. 
anciently called Au ſones. 


called Samnium. 
At the end of his work, where he 
The Ligurians inhabited that part 0! 


aſſuetum mals ſignifies accuſtomed t 


tional crime to the Ligurians, and |» 
mentioned by Virgil himlclf, in the 
eleventh Aeneid: 


| - LILY am pa Jas rental uf. 
native metal; Braſs being made of ede 0! 


Nec fraus te incolumem llc Lag 


Marſos.] The Mari Ss i ce 


ry valiant people of Italy, ſaid to be ba 
deſcended from Marſus, the fon « 
a In ib. 
xxxiii. cap. 4. he mentions the Po 
amongſt the rivers which afford gold. 
In the fame chapter he confirms What 5 
he had ſaid before of the decree of 
the ſenate: © Italiae parcitum eſt 


Circe. PF hey inhabited that part of 1 


Italy. which lay about the Lacys Fi. 5 
cinus, now. called Lago Fucins, „ 


Lago di Celano. 


It is now part 0i | li 


Pubem Sabellam.] The Sabelli were 
They in- 
habited that part of Tours which Wis 


168. Aſſuetumque - Tae 
(c 


Italy, which is now the Republic: 
of Genoa. Some have thought that 


deceit, which was imputed as a na- 


« Vane Ligur, fruſtracue animis 
A elate ſuperbis, 


“ cus artes: 


feret Auno.“ 


On others praiſe thy Liewridn arts; 
Thin enge e and tricꝶs of littit 


ne 
Are lift on ne. Nor Hel: the ſof 
. 
IWith vaunting lies to thy fallacius 
fire. 
DRYDEN. 
| "That 
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Fault: . haec Decios, Marios, magnoſque Camillos, eoith darts: 
CLaeipiadas duros bello : et te, maxime Cacſar, 170 
2 r nunc extremis Afiae j Jam wieter in oris 


177 
tbe Decir, the 
ari!, and the great Camilli, 
the Scipio' s fierce in war : and 
thee, O greateſt Caeſar, who 
nov being congueeor in the fartb- 


ef Fw n 5 


NOTES. 


ö But it ſeems 5100 probable, that 
Virgil would mention the vices of 
e people, in this place, where he is 
c- WE celebrating the praiſe of Italy. . BY 
have followed therefore the general 
H W opinion of the Commentators and 
vi WF Tranſlators, in noms maln 
. bordfbip or labour. e 
or Valfcos.] 
like people of Italy, of whom there 


is abundant mention in the Aeneids. 


Verutos.] ** Armatos verubus, that 
in- Lis, according to Nonius, armed 


was L with tort 4 ary __ KI - 
5 reads, | 

n. 

t e maloLigurem, vol. 

lick 8 N veruto: BY 

that * 5 

1 MW and berutum yy veru is che ſame: 
3 * but I prefer the common reading, 

d 18 


© verutos from veru, as ſcutatos from 
* ſeutum ; cinctutos from cinetus,” 
RUAEUs, | 

The Veru is thought to ) differ 8 
the Pilum in the form of it's iron; 
which was flat in the latter, but 


per- ded in the ſeventh Aeneid: 


re; que Sabello.“ 

little 5 1 round pointed Sabine jav'lins 

| x —- 

jj Dr Taarr. 

ow! 169. 8 The Decli were a 
ous Roman family, three of 

15 Mom, the father, ſon, and grand- 


The Palſci were a war- . 


wund in the former; as it is deſeri- : 
"Et tereti pugnant mucrone, veru- 


War: 


: 115 


ſon, 4 themfethes at different 
3 for the ſafety of their coun- 
: the firſt in the war with the 
Le being Conſul together witn 
Manlius Torquatus ; the ſecond in 
the Tuſcan war; and the third in 
the war with Pyrrhus. e = 
Marios.] There were ſeveral . 


Marii, whereof one was ſeven times 


Conſul.” 


Julius Caeſar was related 


to this family by marriage: where-_ 


fore the Poet makes a complement to 


Auguſtus by e the Marian : 


family. 


8 Camilles, ] Marcus Furius Camil- i 
| hi beat the Gauls out of Rome, af- 
ter they had taken the city, and laid 
ſiege to the Capitol. 
F urius Camillus alſo beat the Gauls. 


His ſon Lucius 


170. Scipiadas dures bello.] The 5 


elder Scipio delivered his count 


from the invaſion of Hannibal, by 
transferring the war into Africa; ; 
where he ſubdued the Carthaginians, 35 
impoſed a tribute upon them, an 
took hoſtages. 
ſurname of Africanus, and the ho— 
nour of a triumph. The 
Scipio triumphed for the concluſion 
of the third Punick war, by the to- 
tal deſtruction of Carthage. 


Hence he had the 
younger 
Hence 


they were called the thunder-bolts of 
thus Virgil, in the Iixth f 


- Geminos, duo fulmina belli, 
66 „ cladem Libyac.“ 


171. Extremis Aſiae jam victor in 
oris. | This verſe, as Ruaeus ob- 
| ſerves, 


178 


Fete tbe Roman terbers. 


P. vIRGILII 


| deft avert the diſarmed Indian ' Imbellem avertis Romanis arcibus Indum, | 


MARONIS 


ir OT ES: 


; ſerves, muſt have been added by 
Virgil, after he had finiſhed the 
- Georgicks for it was about the 


time of his concluding this work, 


that Auguſtus went into Aſia, and 


and Cleopatra. 


172. Imbellem avertis Ratet ar- 
cibus Indum. ] Some think the Indians 


here mentioned are the Ethiopians, 


_ who came to the aſſiſtance of Cleo- 
patra, and are called Indians in the 5 


- I Aeneid. 


. —.— Gen eo terrore © Aegyptus 
Get indi,” 
Omnis 


32 terga Sabaci,” 


15 The trembling Indians, and E. e, 


yield; 
fel id. 


'ÞD R YD DE N. 


3 think he alludes to the 3 


dians, who being moved by the great 
to deſire his friendſhip; as we find in 
Suetonius: „Qua virtutis modera- 
_ « Scythas, 


< lique Romani ultro per legatos pe- 
* tendam.” We find alſo in Florus, 


that after Auguſtus had ſubdued the 


people between the Euphrates and 
mount Taurus, thofe nations alſo who 
had not been ſubdued by arms, amongtt 


Arabs omnes ; vertebant 


Et ſuper arboribus: 
s tioniſque fama, Indos etiam ac 
auditu modo cognitos, 
< pellexit ad amicitiam ſuam popu- 


whom he reckons the Indians, cn, 


to him of their own accord, brite. 
ing him preſents, and defng i 
friendſhip : 
0 meridiem pacatis io 1 
ſpent the winter near the Euphrates, 
after he had pore OE: 


Omnibus ad oct. 


* ſeptentrionem quoque duntaa 
intra Rhenum atque Danubiun; 


e item ad orientem intra Tauruma 


„ Euphratem, illi quoque reli, 


qui immunes imperii erant, te. 
tiebant tamen magnitudinem e 


c victorem gentium ren Ro- 


c manum . Nam « 


< Scythae miſere legatos, et Sarms 


A tae amicitiam petentes. Seres etian 
C <c habitanteſque ſub ipſo fole Ind, 
cum gemmis et margaritis, Ee. 
e phantes quoque inter munera tri 
: « hentes, 


nihil magis quam longin 


„ quitatem viae imputabant, quam 


8 quadriennio impleverant : et ti- 


2 men ipſe hominum color ab ali 
ud elt Salucans 25 the war wry : 


Theſe 


% venire caelo fatebatur.” 


things happened in the year of Rome 
724, about the time that Virgil f- 


niſned his Georgicks, as he himket 
teſtifies at the end of the four 


book: 
fame of the valour and moderation 


of Auguſtus ſent ambaſſadors to him « Haec EL arvorum cultu, peco- 


<< rumque canebam,” +; 

Caeſar " 
* magnus ad altum 

x ulininat Euphratem be! lo, lie- 
torque volentes 

Per populos dat j jura, viamque ai 
* tectat olympo.” 


From what has been ſaid, we mes 
obſerve that imbellem in this place 


not to be rendered eat, Femin 
ae, 
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frugum, Saturnia tellus, | 
tibi res antiquae laudis et artis 
In; zredior, tanctos auſus recludere fontes: 


Cy ma 21a Parens 


Gal 


179 
Hail, Saturnian land, the great 
parent of fruits, the great pa- 


L IB. II. 


rent of men; for thee I enter 
17 & upon ſubjefts of ancient praiſe 
and art, and venture to 5 the Ja Frings: 


NOTBS. 


or eri as ie is generally tranſ- 

the meaning of the Poet be- 
g, that they came in a peaceable 
3 to Auguſtus, being 4 far med. 
by the glory of his name, and the 
fame of his great exploits. fn. 


The Kine” 8 and the Cambridge 
arcibus. If this read! nz be admitted, 
© man arts; 


arts of the Roman people: 


* gera, 
Credo equidem: 
* marmore vultus; 


6 Orabunt cauſas melius; caclique 


*« meatus 


4 Dabribene: radio, et furgentia * 
66 bus, ſervitiis, artium praeſtantia, 


dera dicent : 


Tu regere isiperio Papulis, Romane, 
«Kc ſalubritate caeli atque temperie, 
o acceſſu cunctarum gentium fſacili, 


* memen tO : 


P 10 tibi erunt artes; 1 paciſque | im- 


* ponere morem, 
6 Parcere ſubjectis, et deb abe ſu- 
": perbos,” 7, 


Lt hs better muld the running 
maſs 8 

07 metals, aud inform the br eath- a 
ing braſs, | 1 

tnd ſoften into fleſb a rd face : f 


Plad better at the lar; deſcribe the 
Ries, 


Bur Rome, 'tis thine alone with * 
To rule mankind; and make the | 


Dijpoſeng peace, and + war, thy own | - 

manuſcripts have artibus inftead of - 5 
To tame the proud, the fetter 4 | ſave to. 
ve mult render this paſſage, © doſt : 
* avert the diſarmed Indian by Ro- 
that is, by power and 

government, which he has told us, 
in the ſixth Aeneid, are the proper | 5 


5 Plin, 
8 Eeudent ali ſpirantia mollius 

| 17: 00} 
06: que. cach convexitas vergit, pul- 
„ cherrima eit omnium, 
t merito principatum obtinens, Ita- 
« lia, rcEtrix parenſque 


vIivos ducent de | 


e torum afflatu. 
« recurrentis poſitio in partem utiliſ- 
« fimam, et inter ortus occaſuſque 
© mediam, aquarum copia, nemo 


« {ol fertilitate, 


| And when the Hare a end, and when : 


they riſe : 
awful ſway, _ 


world obey 3 . 


majeſtic Way. 


free ; 


7 Heſe are imperial arts, and wartly mn 


thee. a 
Davpkx. 


173. 1 de, magna par ens, 8 | 

has concluded his Natural 
Hit tory, much after the fame man- 
& Frgo in toto orbe et quacun- 


rebuſque 


mundi altera, 


viris, foeminis, ducibus, militi- 


„ ingeniorutm claritatibus, jam ſitu 


„e littoribus por tuoſis, benigno ven- 
tenim contingit 


rum ſalubritate, montium articu- 
<« lis, ferorum animalium innocentia, 
pabuli ubertate. 


A Quicquid , eſt quo carere vita non 
« debeat, nuſquam eſt præſtantius: 

FF fruges, vinum, olea, velicra, lina, 
| ee yeſtes, 


N 2 


180 


and ing the Aſcracan werſe thro? 
the Roman towns, Now ist 


p. VIRGILII MARONIS 


Aſcraeumque cano Romana per oppida carmen, 


eine to ſpeak of the nature of the Nunc locus arvorum ingeniis ; quae robora cuique, 
fields ; what is the ftrength of Quis color, et quae fit rebus natura ferendis. 


each of them, what their colour, 


and what they are tuft diſpoſed Difficiles primum terrae, colleſque maligni, 


to produce. In the firſt 


place Tenuis ubi argilla, et dumoſis calculus arvis, 1h 


_ Pubborn lands, and unfruicful Palladia gaudent ſylva vivacis olivae. 


Hills, auhere the buſhy fields a- 


bound with lean clay and pebbles, Indicio eſt, tractu ſur Sens oleaſter eodem 
5 — in a word wy * e live. | * * know — 5 * . olives 0 179 thick 


NOTES. 


_  veſtes, juyenci. 
lis animadverto. 


* huit exercere, nullis ceſſit. 


« * rumque ſapores fundit.“ 


1 verſe. 


paſture, and corn. 


old printed editions it is aut. 


Ferendis.] In one of the Arun- 


delian manuſcripts it is creandis. 


179. Difficiles primum terrae.] 


The ſame ſoil does not agree with 
_ olives in all countries, Thus Pliny 
tells us, that a fat ſoil ſuits them i - 


ſome places, and a gravelly ſoil in 


others: Glareoſum oleis ſolum ap- 
< tifimum in Venafrano, pinguiſſi- 


é mum in Boetica.” The ſoil where 
Virgil lived is damp, being ſubject to 


the inundations of the Po, and there- 
fore he recommends the hilly and 


ſtony lands for the culture of olives. 


Np quos Waden 
in trigariis praeferri ullos vernacu- 
Metallis auri, 
< argenti, aeris, ferri, quamdiu li- 
Et us 
s nune in ſe gravida pro omni dote 
© yarios ſuccos, et 54, ag PARS-- 


Jo 13 Kc. ] Here the 5 
"hw: "ſpeaks of the different ſoils, 
wich are proper for olives, vines, 


E gillam vocant, 
178. Et. ] In one of the Arunde- . 


lian manuſcripts, and ſeveral of the 


the olive- tree. 


18. of the firſt Georgick. 


We end i in Pliny, that the countr 


about Lariſſa formerly abounded with 


olives, but that the land being chill 
ed by the overflowing of a lake the 
were all loſt : 
« Lariflam emiſſo lacu frigidior fact 
dea regio eſt, e deſierunt qu 
Ce: b privs fuerant.” 
16. Aſcraeum carmen. ] By Af .- 
 craean Verſe he means, that he fol- 
- own Heſiod, who was of Aſcra in 
3 and wrote of WN am: 


In Theſſalia circ 


180. Tennis abi argila.] Ma 


g tranſlates this, where clay is fearct 
which is an error; for tenuis hg: 


nifies lean or hungry. Argilla i 


not our common clay, but Potter 
clay, which Columella obſerves is 2 


hungry as ſand: 


„Creta, qua utun- 
tur fguli, quamque nonnulli ar- 
inimiciſſima el 
e [viti]; nec minus jejuna fabulo.” 
181. Palladia.] Pallas or Mi 
Nba was ſaid to be the diſcoverer 0 
See the note on ve. 


Vivacis.] We have ſeen, in the 


note on ver. 3. of this Georgick, 
that the olive is a flow grower, and 


therefore he here calls it long-livec 
182, Oleaſter.] This is a wil 


ſort of olive, which ſeems to be G 
ferent from the cultivated ſort, 0 


by it's wildneſs, as crabs from ks 
That plant which is cultivated 1n0u 
gardens under the name of Oleafier, 
is not an olive: Tournefort refers 
to his genus of Elacagnus. It 99 


6 


, Ul. 


B. (ole [. ail 
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Plurimus, et ftrati baccis ſylveſtribus agri. 
At quae pinguis humus, dulcique uligine laeta, 


Galem faepe cava montis convalle ſolemus 
Deſpicere : huc ſummis liquuntur rupibus amnes, 
Felicemque trahunt limum : quique editus auſtro, 


187 

and the fields being ſtrerved with 
ev:/d berries, But the ground 
q which is fat, and rich with 
Quique frequens herbis, et fertilis ubere campus, 185 ſweet moſture, and the field 


which is full of graſs, and a- 
 beunding with fertility, ſuch at 
ve are often evont to look dtn 
upon in the walley of ſome bill, 


_ where rivers are melted doxon 


from the tops of the rocks, and carry a rich ooze along with them and ſuch as riſcs gently to the ſouth, 


NOTES. 


in Syria, Aethiopia and mount Le- 
bacon, Cluſius obſerved it in great 


plenty alſo near Guadix, a city in the 


kingdom of Granada, as alſo in the 


ſouth of France and Germany, It 
is thought to be the Cappadocian Ju- 
jubs, which are mentioned by Pliny, 


amongſt the coronary flowers: Zi- 


« zipha, quae et Cappadocia vocan- 


tur: his odoratus ſimiliſque olea- 


« rum floribus.” The flowers of the 
Elazagnus are much like thoſe of the 


olive ; but the ovary of the Elacagnus 


that of the olive is contained within 


the petal, They are very ſweet, 


ad may be ſmelt at ſome diſtance. 
183. Plurimus.) See the note on 
ver. 187, of the firſt Georgick. 


184. At quae pinguis humus, &c.] 


Virgil here recommends a fat, moiſt, 


fruitful ſoil for vines, in which he is 
aid to differ from the other writers 


of agriculture, who ſay that a very 


vineyard, Celſus, as he is quoted 
by Columella, ſays the ground for a 
Vineyard ſhould be neither too looſe 


nor too hard, but approaching to 
boſe : neither poor nor very rich, 


but approaching to rich: neither 
Pain nor ſeep, but a little riſing : 
neither dry nor wet, but a little 
mailt: „At ſi noto eſt eligendus 
uneis locus, et ſtatus caeli ſicut 


„ cenſet veriſſime Celſus, optimum 


e eſt ſolum, nec denſum nimis, nec 


© refolutum, ſoluto tamen propius: 

nec exile, nec laetiſſimum, proxi- 
mum tamen uberi: nec campeſtre, _ 
nec praeceps, ſimile tamen edito 
campo: nec ſiccum, nec uligino— 

« ſum, modice tamen roſidum.“ 
We have almoſt the ſame words in 
Palladius; „ Sed ſolum vineis po- 
„ nendis nec ſpiſſum fit nimis, nec 


<« reſolutum, propius tamen reſoluto: 


nec exile, nec laetiſſimum, tamen 
Is placed below the petal, whereas : 66 laeto proximum : nec g campeſtre, : 
nec praeceps, ſed potius edito 
campo: nec ficcum, nec uligino- 


« ſum, modice tamen roſidum.“ 
Theſe authors differ very little from 


Virgil. He recommends a looſe ſoil; 


rariſſma quaeque Lyaeo ; they (ay it 


ſhould be rather looſe than hard: he 
recommends a rich ſoil ; fertilis ubere 
campus; they ſay it ſhould be rather 
{ | | rich than poor: he recommends a 
fruitful ſoil will generally make a bad 


riſing ground; editus auſtro; and ſo 


do they; he recommends a moiſt 


ſoil ; they ſay it ſhould not be dry. 
Beſides Calumet quotes Tremellius 


and Higinius, who agree with our 
Poet, in recommending the foot of a 
hill, which receives the ſoil from a- 


bove, and vallies, which have re- 
ceived their foil from the overflow- 
ings of rivers: * Higinius quidem 
« ſecutus Tremellium praecipue mon- 

N 3 „ tium 


ſſmoaling entrails 


© oh 
182 


ond produces brakes, detefled by 
the crooked ploughs: ſuch a fo'! 
evill in time produce ferong vines, 
obounding with juice: 
il vill be rich in cluſters, and 
Wire, to be poured forth to the 


fat Tuſcan bas bliwn bis Pipe at 
the altars, and ave offer the 
in berding_ 


Chargers, nd if your ae 7 tis 4% breed Lene 
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Et filicem curvis inviſam paſcit aratri::: 

ic tibi praevalidas olim multoque fluentes 100 
ſuch a Sufficlet Baccho vites : hic fertilis uvae, | 
Hic laticis, qualem pateris libamus et auro, 

gods in golden bravls, noben the Inflavit cum pinguis ebur Tyrrhenus ad aras, 

15 ancibus et pandis ge . wap exta, 


a in aTti nenta Mag! 


21 ths 17 CA. 2 


MAR ONIS 


J. 
1 tie 


y ; 2 7 © :, 


COTES. 


Eds tium ima, quae 2 verticib 115 teflu- | 


oy 0 enten 


Bhumum receperint, - Yer 


« etiam valles, quae fluminum allu- oil, us ct quae flicem ſerat non in. 


Concreve- 


Et inundationibu 
* rint, aptas eſſe vincis allexerat, me 
5 non difientiente,” 


vie, 


ſorts of Filix or Fern. I take that of 


which the Poet ſpeaks to be our fe- Pate is ef au is the ſame with 1 are 
25 pater 15. 


iy 


antient T were famous for in- 


male Fern, or Brake, which covers 
'- moſt of the uncultivated, 
grounds in Ieh. . 

Maſvicius has /ilicem for  filicem, 


whether by delign, or by an crror of 


the Preſs, I am not ſure. This read- 
ing however is not without ſome 
foundation; for Columella ſays flints 
are beneficial to vines; * Eft autem, 
© ut mea fert opinio, vie, MIHICNS 
<« etiam filex, cui ſuperpoſitum eſt 


„ modicum terrenum, quia fi igidus, 
det tenax humoris per ortum cani- 


„ culae non patitur ſitire radices.“ 


words. 


for vines: but the flinty rocks 


c 4 abound in Chianti are al- 
«© ways preferred, and the vines there 


produced are eſteemed the beſt of 
Italy.“ But I take filicem to be 
the true reading, becauſe it is in all 
the manuſcripts I have ſeen or heard 


FF 


auſe Pliny ha 1 it, 9 75 


10 


andi hec 


he q iGtesS © 1 this Very pallage: Vi- 


probat vitibus.” 


191. Lites. In the King 5 m.. 


nuſcript it is V7 es. 


189. Filicem.] T here are ever oy 


192. Pateris 3 el anrs. «11 
is agreed by the Grammarians, tha 


193. Pingu Tyrr as + 1 The 
dulging their appetites, which made 
them generally fat; thus Catullu 
alto calls them obeſus Etruſcus. Ot 
perhaps he might allude to the bloz- 


ed look of thoſe, who piped at. the 


altars, as We Vis rave oe] 


_ our trumpeters,. 


194. Pand:s.] Some interpret th 
Holle %, others bending, which ſeems 
the more Poel expreſſion Thus 


Mr 5 — — 
Palladius alſo uſes almoſt the ſame 


And Mr Miiller obſerves 
that © the land which abounds with 
Fern is always very poor and unfit 


And maſly chargers bending with 


8 their loads,” 


In one of Dr ie mant ze 


is patulis, which word ſeems to hae 
crept into the text from ſome mat 
ginal comment. 


195. Studium vituloſque.] In one 
of Dr Mead's manuſcripts it is 2 


um eſt e 


196. Urentis 


190 


' GEORG. LI B. II. 


aut foetus ovium, aut urentes culta eipellas: ; 
Saltus ct ſaturi petito longinqua Tarenti, 

Et qualem infelix amiſit Mantua campum, | 

| Paſcentem niveos herboſo flumine cycnos. 


183 


or „ lanbii's or hids that burn the 
trees; ſeek the forefls and diſtant 
4 of fat Tarentum, and ſuch 
as unbappy Mantua bus I, 


where ſnewy ſevans feed in the 


199 graffy rover, Here neither efear © 


Non Waal di Eregibus ſontes, non gramina deerunt: ſprings nor graſs <vill be want 


5 ing als the e 2 


NOTES. 


x tante culta pe We 
ind in Varro that the ancient Ro- 
mans, when they let a farm, were 
Italica. : 
Fo aur, lummam nobilitatem . 


xccultomed to make an article, that 
the tenant ſhould not breed kids, be- 


cauſe they deſtroy the trees and buſhes | 


by browfing upon them: Nec mul- 


“to aliter tuendum hoc pecus in 
„ paſtu, atque ovillum, quod tamen 
6 habet ſua propria quaedam, quod 

* potius ſyiveſtribus ſaltibus deletan- 
Studioſe enim 
de agreſtibus fruticibus. paſcuntur, 


* tur, quam pratis. 


atque in locis cultis virgulta car- 
a kunt: itaque a carpendo caprae 
„ nominatae. 


Capra natum in fundo paſcat : ha- 
* rum enim dentes 1 inimici ſatlonis.“ 


This i injurious biting of goats is alſo 


taken notice of by Mr Evelyn: „Be 


* ſure to cut off ſuch 3 branches 


to the quick, which you find have 


* been cropt by goats or any other 
*cattle, who leave a drivel where 


they bite; which not only infects 


* the branches, but ſometimes en- 
* dangers the whole ; the reaſon is, 


„ for that the natural ſap s recourſe 
L 
| to the ſtem communicates the ve- 


* nom to all the reſt, as the whole 
* maſs and habit of 3 blood 1 bs 
. by a gangreen, or venercal taint,” 
197. Tarenti.] Tarentum is a city 


of Magna Craecia, part of the king- 


wm of N ſaples, famous for fine Wool, 


Mantua cumpum.] 


| * Mr May” * nf 


Ob hoc in lege loca- 


* onis fundi excipi ſolet, ne colonus original. 


ſeſſion of it, by 


ther editions it is deſunt - 


8 to 1 8 . autem 


% laudatiſſima Apula, et quae in Ita- 
<« lia Graect pecoris appellatur, alibi 
Circa Tarentum Ca- 


& habent. 
198. Aut 5 
0 This line of | 


« Sub feelds 6 as v. Mantua has : 


© ft, 


„ has Goethe's very fine i in it. The 1. 
© metre is extremely grave and fo- 
lemn, as it is remarkably ſo in the 
There the verſe com- 
© plains, and every word ſeems to 


| cc ſigh. 2 


Mr B —-— F 
| Auguſtus Caeſar had given the 5 


fields about Mantua and Cremona to 
his ſoldiers: 
with the reſt of his neighbours; but 


and Virgil loſt his farm 


he was afterwards reſtored to the pol- - 
the intereſt of his 
patron Maecenas; which is the 0 8 
ject of the firſt eclogue. 5 

199. Llerbeſe fluminc.] In one of 
Dr Mead's manuſcripts, and in ſeve- 


ral of the old printed copies it is ber- | 
_ boſo in flumine 


80 1 12 1 with J 

In the o- 
but the o- 
ther verbs in this entence are in the 
future tenſe, 


200. Deerunt.] 
Heinſius, and Maſyicius. 


201, Ar 


1 amija 72 1 


184 
and what the herds dewour in 


a long day, the cool dew Twill 
reſtore to Per in a ſhort nig bt. 


P. VIRGILII MARONIS 


Et quantum longis carpent armenta diebus, 201 
Exigua tantum gelidus ros nocte reponet. 
generally which is Nigra al et preſſo pinguis ſub vomere terra, . 


NOTES. 


That fo: 
_ black, and fat under the p—_ 
25 flare, © | 
201. Quantum bowls; &c. 1] What 


the Poet here ſays of the prodigious . 


growth of the graſs in a night's time 
ſeems incredible: 


piſcus affirmed, 
vine: pole being ſtuck in the ground 


1 would be loſt in the graſs the next 
© Cacfar Vopiſcus Aedilicius, 
« APE cum ageret apud Cenſores, 
campos Roſeae Italiae dixit eſſe ſu- 


„ men, in quo relicta pertica e 
Dnon appareret propter herbam.” 


The ſame 1s related by Fling, lib. 17. : 


UC ee 
, Nö fire} 


blames the ancient writers of huſ- 


bandry, for inſiſting upon a black or 


grey colour, as a fion of a rich land : 


Plurimos antiquorum, qui de ruſti- 


„ cis rebus ſcripſerunt, memoria re- 
I peto, quaſi confeſſa, 


08 tilis agri prodidiſſe, 
“& ſoli propriam herbarum et arbo- 

< rum proventum, nigrum colorem 
vel cingreum. De 
** 0, de colore ſatis admirari non 


* poſſum cum alios, tum Cornelium 
= Cellum, non ſolum agricolationis, 
„ ſed uniyerſae naturae prudentem 
ce virum, fic et ſententia, et viſu 
66 deerraſſe, ut oculis ejus tot paludes, 


tot etiam campi ſalinarum non oc- 


„ currerent, quibus fere contribuun- 
tur praedicti colores, Nullum enim 


e temere videmus locum, qui modo 
„ pigrum contineat humorem, non 
e eundem vel nigri, vel cinerei colo- 


Tout and yet we are 
informed by Varro, that Cacſar Vo- 
that at Roſea, A. 


nec dubia 
_* figna pinguis, ac frumentorum fer- 
dulcedinem 


De cacteris ambi- 


* ris, niſi bt i in eo \ ſallor ir quod 


non putem aut in ſolo limoſac pa. 


ludis, et uliginis amarae, aut in 
* maritimis areis ſalinarum gigni 
« poſſe jacta frumenta : 


non ergo color, 
teſtis > 
Virgil ſeems 


to have been aware of this objectan, 


and therefore cautiouſly puts in fer. 


Mr Evelyn however ſeems to recom- 
mend a black earth, and ſuch as is 


here mentioned by the Poet : 
Colu melts. 7 


„% The 


© beſt is black, fat, yet porous, light, 
and ſufficiently tenacious, without 
any mixture of ſand or gravel, ri- 
<« ſing in pretty groſs clods at the fiſt 
25 breaking gup of the plough; but with 


little N and expoſure falling 


© to pieces, but not crumbling alto- 


< gether into duſt, which is the de- 
© fect of a vicious ſort. 
c cellent black mould (fit almoſt for 
* thing without much manure) 


cc there are three kinds, which differ 


ns - 95 and goodneſs.” 


o pinguis ſub vomere terra.) 


1 ric Þ aha is univerſally allowed to 
be good for corn. Virgil here fajs 
the ſoil ſhould be deep, To as to he 
fat, even below the ſhare that makes 
a deep furrow ; preſſo ſub vomere. 1 


take the epithet preſs to allude to the 
cuſtom of laying a weight on the 


head of the plough, to make bas ſhare 
enter deeper, 


| 204- Putrt 


ſed eſt ma- 
Ni nifeſtior hic antiquorum errer, | 
quam ut pluribus argumentis con- 

© vincendus fit: 
86 tanquam certus autor, 
bonitatis aryorum.” 


Of this ex- 


re 


place he recommends ſuch a ſoil for 


GEORG. 


Et cui putre Wend, namque hoc imitamur arando, 
| Optima frumentis: non ullo ex aequore cernes 205 
Para domum tardis decedere plauftra j juvencis: 


Aut unde iratus ſylvam devexit arator, 


Et nemora evertit multos ignava per annos, 
Antiquaſgque mag avium cum ſtirpibus 1 mis 


LI B. II. 185 
and that which ts naturally 
lorſe, fuch as we imitate by plow 
ing, is fitteſt for corn: from no 
plain will you ſee the ſloww oxen 
draw more loaded ævagg ons bome : 
that alſo from which the angry 
 Plowman bas removed a wood, 


and felled the groves which 38 7 


NOTES. 


204. Furrer 4 1 Pure . 
hes rotten, crumbling, or looſe. The 
Poet explains it here himſelf, and 
tells us it is ſuch a ſoil, as we pro- 
cure by plowing. Therefore in this 


corn as is in it's own nature looſe, 
nd crumbling : becauſe we endea- 
your to make other ſoils ſo by art. 
Agreeable to this Columella tells us, 
that ſuch a ſoil, as is naturally looſe, 
requires little labour of plowing : 
* Paſtinationis expertes ſunt exter- 
*narum gentium agricolae : quae 
tamen ipſa pene ſupervacua eſt iis 
* Jocis, quibus ſolum putre, et per ſe 
* reſalutum eſt: namque hoc imitamur 


*paſtinando. Itaque Campania, quo- 
5 niam vicinum ex nobis capere po- 
* teſt exemplum, non utitur hac 
* molitione terrae, quia facilitas cjus 
*foli minorem operam deſiderat.“ 
205. Non ullo.] In the Cambridge 
mnuſcript it is non nullo, which is 
manifeſtly an error of the tranſcriber, 
206, Decedere.] In one of Dr 
Mead's manuſcripts it is deſcendere. 
Os Tratus.] This epithet ſeems 
v be added, to expreſs the anger or 
patience of the ploughman, who. 
ks his land overgrown with wood, 
Mich otherwiſe might bear good 
=P of corn, 


Kc. 3 
« ſays Mr B—, in a manner diffe: 
rent from Ruaeus, and others, who 

— interpret /i ibus imis, the roots ot 

<© the trees. 


„ nemora evertit. 
* arando, ut ait Virgilius, quod etiam 


"mn *< pothible to deſcribe where the birds 


Deen ] It i is eject, in the Me- 


dicean . W to Pie- — ER 
ius. | : 


209. | "ae we - avium, ; 
] © I underſtand this place, 


heſe are connected to 
& domos avium, and conſequently, ac- 


0 cording to Virgil's clear way of 

_ © writing, muſt relate to the birdsz _ 
© befides, if they related to the 
« roots of the trees, it would be an 

<< uſeleſs tautology; for, that the roots 
were grubbed up, is ſaid before, 
And again, cum 


<« ſtirpibus imis is the beſt expreſſion 


e young ones were lodged; for it is 
« well known, that by getting down 


* into the bottoms of decayed trees, 
„ ſeyeral ſorts of birds preſerve their 

„ brood. 
of the tree, and not the air, be- 


I tranſlate altum, the top 


& cauſe, in fact, when hollow old 
& trees are felled, in which birds have 
young ones, they always keep ho- 
e yering about the top, and making 
da lamentable noiſe for ſeveral days 
together.“ According to this in- 


terpretation, he tranſlates the patlags 
thus; 


=» Down 


food idle for many years, and _ 1 
! the a antient t bobitation LI the nes: I. * 1 


| .4 
P. VIA 6111 


186 MAR ONIS 

on ; whit thy fri their Fruit: illae altum nidis petiere reliftis: 31. 
aio u 9 As bs 

-abe Bore bat been uſed, = rough At rudis enituit impulſo vomere campus. 

Hs begins to jor its beauty. | 


NOTE 1. 


«._ Down with the founding wond 


| oe The birds old manſions fe , and 8 


c hidden brood ; 


60 They from their neſts flew up- 
c Wards to the head, 


W outcry. made,” 


According. to the common interpre- 


eick, by Mr B — — himſelf: 


4. Aut benpellipum obi evertere Pp. 


37 


6 pinum; LE. | 
which he thus tranſlates; 3 


« And timely on the mountain fel 
ok * gi 


Therefore the Poet. has not ex- 
preſsly ſaid that the groves are grub- 
bed up, till he mentions cum ftirpibus 
amis. Altum, I believe, is never uſed 
for the top of a tree, eſpecially after 

i it has been felled. 


__ Manilius's deſcription of the fling 
of woods is not very wanne that of 


our Poet: 


0 e ecce nemus, ſaltuſque 
80 r 


& Procumbunt, ſolemque novum, 


„nova ſidera cernunt. 
60 * Pellitur omne locovolucrum genus, 
d atque ferarum, 
* Antiquaſque domos, et nota Süd 
„ lnquunt,” 


the King 5 manuſcript is 


«of country affairs, 


6 abſtracts Pontanus. 
here of three forts of it, two & 


3 


211. At rudis enituit, &c.] In 


aut; aw 


in one of Dr Mead's it ib et: hy 


in the other manuſcripts, and in mt 
of the printed editions 
Long hover'd round, and Mou | 


it 15 0. 
Mr B — makes the period to ci. 


at reliftis; and takes the deſcr ptivn 
of an unfit ſoil for corn to begin wid 


_ this U hich he tranſlates thus: 
tation of flirpibus i Mis, Virgil 1 is not 3 us WHOS e een 5 he | 


made guilty of tautology: for nemora 
epertit does not neceſſarily ſignify 9 
grubbed up the groves, but may be in- 

terpreted felled the groves, Evertere 
z rendered 10 fell, in the firſt Geor- | 


« This, fas he, 1s phos of thok 
« paſſages which all the Comments 
tors have miſunderſtood, more or 


| 60 Put RE the plough i is urg 4 01 


c rubble ground, 
Nothing, but whitening fur b 
Ver will be found. | 


e lefs, for want of ſome knowlede 
Ruacus, ac- 
e cording to his uſual cuſtom, only 


Virgil ſpeaks 


&« which are fit for corn, the other 
„% not. The firſt he deſcribes thu: ; 


a looſe foil which looks dark and 
155 Le fat, 
wo plough. Negra fere, &c. The ſe. 


when turned up with the 


« cond is foreſt, or coppice ground, 


Judt uude iratus Hlvam, &c. The 


ce third he deſcribes in a very poetica 


manner, by the different effect tht 


60 plough has upon it. At rudis enitul, 
&« &c. The looſe rich ground, firſtmer- 
& tioned, looks dark, and fat, even 


below the piercing of the ſhare, bi 


ce the hard rubbly field, quite contre 
is all white and ſhining, impulj 
6 venere, becauſe the plough mu 


be Uroye into it; ſuch ground ft no: 
— Lap 


19 


« novalium cura.“ 


GEORG. 


| Nam un quidem dlivoſi glarea ruris 


1113 1. 


187 


For th» bungry gravel of the 


. © Drity els. 


NO TES. 


« heing to {be plowed, but by putting 


„weight upon the: head of the 


beam.“ I believe Mr B—— mi- 


fakes in tranſlating vudis cainm pus, 


rubble ground; for rudis does not ſig- 
nify any part cular ſort of ſoil, but 
| only that which has not yet been cul- 
rated. 


Thus Columella : © Sed 
nunc potius uberioris ſoli memine- 
& rimus, cujus demonſtranda eſt du- 


« plex ratio, culti et Hluęſtris: de © 
ſlueſtri reglone in arvorum for- : 
„ mam redigenda prius dicemus.— 
igitur locum conſidere- 
mus. — Sed Jain expedienti rudis 
dagri rationem ſequitur cultorum 
Here ſylveftris, — 
multus, and rudis are uſed as ſy- 
nony mous terms, to expreſs a field 


« Incultum 


that has never been plowed for corn: 
es rudes, applied to a perſon, ſigni- 
hes one who has had no education; 
whence erudire ſignifies to inftruet, 


wſs, or roughneſs ; and eruditus fig- 


nies a well educated, or learned per- 
ln, whoſe mind is not uncultivated, | 


Enituir, which Mr B —— takes to 


mean the whitening of the furrows, 


wnihes to pine, or look beautiful. 


more by our Poet, in all his works. 
{tis in the ſeventh Aeneid, where he 
leſeribes Aeneas going forth to hunt 
with Dido, and compares him to 
Apollo, for the ſplendor of his dreſs, 
ang beaut ty of his Perſon : : 


e ante alios pulcherrimus 
omnes 
hrt ſe ſocium Aeneas, atque 
© agmina jungit. 


( 


l 


(e 


4 Qualis, ubi hybernam Lyciam, 
<« Xanthique fluenta 
* Deſerit, ac Delum maternam in- 
viſit Apollo, 
Inſtauratque choros, mixtique al- 
© taria circum. 


Creteſque Dryopeſque fremunt, 


__ * pictique Agathyrſi: 35 
_< Ipſe jugis Cynthi graditur, molli- 74 


que fluentem 


< Fronde premit crinem n fingens, at- 


que implicat auro : 
Tela ſonant humeris. 


Haud ills | 


OS... ſenior ibat 


© Aenc as tantum x egregio decus enitet 
” ore.“ 8 


| But f. above the calf in ; beauty ines N 
8 The great Aeneas, when Xs f be 


eins 


Like | fair Hpolls, tohen be leaves the 


froft.. 


5 Of wintry Auna, and the Lycian : 

or educate, that is to take away rude- 
| When to his native Delbs * ibaa. 5 
Ordains the dances, and renews the 


coaſt ; 


Harti: | 
Whore painted olli, miei with 
Cretan bands, 


| ths ore the Joyful altars j join their hands. : 
This verb, I think is uſed but once Hin 


ſelf, 


below 


on C -yntbus wann ſees 


The merry madneſs of of the 7 Ku . 
Green wreaths of — his wn of 1 hair 5 


inclzſe, 

golden fille! binds bis awful 83 

ths quruer ſounds. Nat leſs the n 
e 


In many preſence, ar in 1 bo * mein. 


| Davnzx. 


— IRE... 


4 
138 


will ſcarce affird cafia and roſe- Vix humiles 
| mary for the bees: 


P. VIRGILII 


MAR ONIS 


apibus caſias, roremque miniſtrat: 


NOTES. 


Enituit therefore is uſed by the Poet 

to expreſs, that when a wood has 
been grubbed up, the rude unculti 

vated land, where it ſtood, appears 


. full iu beauty after | it has been Ow” 
ed. 
21212. Mam jejuna quidem, Kc. ] 


25 Here he begins to ſpeak of the hun- 
grp ſoil, which abounds with W 


rotten lone. or chalk. 


 fays they 


ſcribe it as a ſort of cinnamon, or a 
plant not very unlike it: Tlzpi fs 


OTTER Kat Kegias TAUTH Agyuor 
Id ves e d {.Q5TSE% TavT e 


det , GAN x 49 
nad; dg x3 Cd e? Pliny 
tranſlated great part of what Theo- 


FAvu- 


phraſtus has faid in this chapter, in 
the nineteenth chapter of his twelfth 
book. In the ſeventh chapter, The- 
_ ophraſtus mentions it amongſt the 


| Fpices, which are uſed to perfume 
_ vintments : Ta Ss AA mavTa 14 
Woke of ois pos Ti ApoueTay Xehòv- 


T4, T4 u i id vel. x- 


x 7 er int Jarar]aur KAT ATE TE 


er Te os 55 Aeg iaf ol oy pos 70 
x , KA) K,. ol; ue 


has 


e is 74 dow para fran 972 


y Ta S's 4 {51 Kagtia, wienunm, Nc. 


The Cafe a, of which Theophrafty 
| ſpeaks in thefe places, in an aromz- 
tick bark, not much unlike cinm. 


mon, and may therefore not im. 


15 probably be that which we call Caſk 


It is of this bark, which 


lignea. 


Virgil * in ver. 8 of tus 
| : Georgick : pa 

213. Caſias.] The zaoia of the _ 
Greek writers is not the plant of 
which Virgil ſpeaks in this place. 
Theophraſtus, in the fourth chapter 2 
* 8 Finth book of his I. ler of Cath ſpeaks of it amone oft 0- 


Plants, mentions it along with d aer ee ee a 


frankincenſe, 


1 Nec Caſia liquidi corrumpitur uſs 


0 olivi.“ 


” introduced into the Wn gardens; 
and cinnamon, and 


all come from Arabia : : «© abundare frumentis, 
. FiveT a1 he Zy 6 0 Nic, 10 1 o- | 


Ve, xa I Keota, Ki K. 70 vnd by 


Lbeor, é Th Tov "ApdCov X@pt phoy. ©« Corycion florere croco. 
Is In the fifth chapter he ſeems to de- 40 et Arabiam pretioſis odoribus Illu 


« Myſiam Lybiamque largis aiun 
nec tamen 
6 Appulos, Campanoſque agros op 
mis defici ſegetibus. I molon e 
Judaeam 


<« ſtrem haberi, ſed nec noſtram c. 


« vitatem praedictis egere ſtirpibu, 
© quippe cum pluribus locis urbs 


jam Caſiam frondentem conſpici- 
* mus, jam thuream plantam, bo. 
is renteſque hortos myrrha et croco. 

Therefore it could not be ſo common, 
if at all known, in Italy, in Virgil 


time, as he ſeems to make it inal 
the paſſages, where he mentions it 


except that juſt now quoted. In tix 


ſecond Eclogue Alexis the ſhepherd 
makes a noſegay of Cafia, with lilies, 


violets, poppies, daffodils, dill, by: 


cynths, and marigolds, which are al 


common herbs or flowers; and it 
there expreſsly mentioned as a ſwet 


herb: - 
66 we Id 


GEORG. LIB, I. 


Et tophus ſcaber, et nigris exeſa chelydris 


189 
nor the ob rotten flone, nor 


black - 2 


NOTES. 


* — — — — Tibi lilia plenis d 


Ecce ferunt nymphae calathis : 


« tibi candida Nais 


« Pallentes violas et ſumma. papavera 5 
f odours. 


4e carpens, 5 
« Narciſſum et florem jungit bene 
„ glentis anethi. | 


Tum Caſia, atque allis inte xens 


| « ſuavibus herbis, . 


« Mollia luteola Poor” vaccinia cal- 


[44 tha. 97 


In the l 1 it is men- 
toned with wild thyme and ſavory, 
both common Sw; = 


2 Hee circum ca, ae inder, et 


« glentia late 


6 derpylla, et graviter ſpirantis6 copia g 


6 NE. 
(i Floreat : vo 


and eren it is ; mentioned along | 


with thyme : 
3 — — Ramea . 

1 Caſs aſque recentes. 
I the paſſage now under our con- 
ideration, it ſeems to be mentioned 
& a vulgar herb. For otherwiſe the 
was ſo far from being fit for corn, 


for the bees. Had he meant the aro- 


let flip ſuch an opportunity of telling 


the ſame name. 


herbs called lotus and acanthus. 
Romans frequently made uſe of Greek 
names, to expreſs different plants, 
Which were common in their own 
country, and afterwards confounded 
the deſcriptions of both together. It 
may not be amiſs alſo to obſerve 
that we have a ſpice, and alſo a com- 
mon flower, both which we call 
_ Cloves; and that we have a common 
herb in our gardens, which we call 
| balm of Gilead; tho! very different 
from the tree, which affords that 


« $ubjiciunt fragmenta, thymum, 


Poet, ſpeaking of a hungry gravelly 
foil, would hardly have ſaid, that it 


that it can hardly afford a little Caſia 


matic Caſia, he would never have 


u the nne, of ſuch a ſoil: that 


tho' indeed it was not fit for corn, 


yet it might glory in producing the 
ſweet Caſia of Arabia, and perfum- 


ing the air of Italy with Panchaean 


be wondered at, that the Poet ſhould _ 


| ſpeak of two different things under 
We have ſeen al- 
ready, that there are both trees and 


The 


precious balſam. It has been ſup- 5 
poſed by ſome that our Lavender is 
the Caſia, which Virgil means in 


this place: but on diligently compar- 
ing Theophraſtus, Pliny, and Dioſ- 


corides, it will appear to be a very 


different plant. Pliny tells us, that the 


coronary Caſia is the ſame with what 
the Greeks call Cneoron: Sunt et 


„alia genera nominibus Graecis in- 


« dicanda, quia noſtris majore ex 
parte hujus nomenclaturae defuit 
«© cura. Et pleraque eorum in exte- 
&« ris terris naſcuntur, nobis tamen 
c conſectanda, quoniam de natura 
66 * ſermo, non de Italia eſt: Ergo in 
( corona- 


the cbalk wwbich is bollowed by 


The Cafia therefore here 9 
ſpoken of muſt be ſome common 
well known herb. Nor is it at all to 


— — 


— 


f 
' 
| 
| 
| 
t 
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20 ſoil is ſaid te FOI Jeb, [wpeet 
ed, or ach . 


P. VIR 61111 


Creta: negant alics acque ſerpentibus agros 


MARO NIS 


NO ＋ 1 *. 


0 coronamenta folio venere melo- 
& thron, ſpireon, trigonon, cneoron, 


« quod caſram Byginus vocat.” This 


therefore is the caſu a, Which he men- 


tions a little afterwards, in the twelfth 
chapter of the ninth book, as good 
for bees: 


„ Verum hortis corona- 
„ mentiſque maxime alvearia et apes 


* conveniunt, res praecipui quaeſtus 
Harum 
ergo cauſa oportet ſerere thy mum, 
40 apiaſtrum, roſam, violas, lum, 


<< compendiique cum favit. 


c cytifum, fabam, ervilium, cunt- 


ce lam, papaver, conyzam, caſium, 
0 mellotum, melittophyllum, ce- 
de rinthen:” © 
chapter of the thirteenth book he 
tells us, that the Thymelaca, which 
bears the oranum Gnidlium, is Calle - 


In the twenty-hrit 


© _- 3 -þ 4 
alla cnteron; and dotoribes it to have 


Jeave CS 11] e the w Had olive, but nar- 
_ rower, and of a gummy taite : 


* in quo naſcitur gran Gnidium, 
40 quod aliqui linum vocant ;- {ruti- 
ec cem vero thimelgcam, ali ch me- 
66 jacam, alii pyros achnen, alii cne- 
« {tron, ali cnegren. Eft ſimilis 
* oleaſtro, folus anguſtioribus, gum- 
£ moſis, ſi mordcantur, myrti mag- 
“ nitudine, ſemine, colore, ct ſpecic 
ec farris, 
„ ſum.” Dioſcorides, in his chap- 
ter about Thymelaea, tells us expreſs- 


ly that the leaves of that plant, 


which, he ſays allo, bears granmm 
guidiuim, are peculiarly « alled cer ont 

EX T&UTHS & abid\ei0s Kot nos aaf d 
45 TUAISYETU. 7% d e 
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 Theophraſtus hae. no mention 


_all-of thymelaea, and ſeems not » 
have known the plant which affor 


the granum gnidium. But in the f. 


cond chapter of his ſixth book he 


mentions two ſorts of cneoron, bla 


and white; the white one, he ſays, 


has leaves ſomething like an ole; 


; hence we may conclude th 


| 9A. 22 MM, 


ad medicinae tantum u- 


mean dero: 5 


600 The coarſe lean gravel, 


which agrees with what Pliny % 
faid of the thymelaza.. 
is ſcarce to be doubted, 


Therefore 
that th 


white cneoron of T heophraſtus 1s the 


ſame plant with the thymelaea d 

Pliny and Dioſcorides, and conk- 
quently the cneoron, which, accord 
ing to Pliny, was called aka ial 

at theted 
Cajia of Virgil is the cneoron, « 
thy: ellen, which bears the granus 
The plant from which w: 
have the grana gnidia, Or cnidia | 
the dh Me aeg lini folio C. B. and | 

called by Gerard ſpurge flax, © 


mountain widow-waile z and grows! 
rough mountains, 


| and uncultivate 
places, in the warmer climates ; and 
may therefore very well be taxer fo: 
Virgil's Caſa, The Germans har 
their und cnidia from the Meeren. 
which is a ſpecies of Thymelaea. | 
have not icen the Thy melaca | in any d 
Our gardens. 

Rearem.) Dry den takes reren 1 


on tht 

„ mountain ſides, 
66. Scarce dewy be rage for the hes 
8 provides... 


Bit it is more habe that vis 
Hical 
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10 


« 


6 


« 


U 
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| 1112 ferax oleo eſt: 


GEORG; 


In tibi laetis intexet vitibus hos: : 


'L18: i. 


hulcem ferre cibum, et curvas praebere latebras. 
Huae tenuem exhalat nebulam, fumoſque volucres, 
| Fr bibit humorem, et, cum wi ex le ipſa remittit, drinks in the moiſluse, and re- 
| Quacque ſuo viridi ſemper ſe gramine veſlit, 5 
I Nec ſcabie et ſalſa laedit rubigine ferrum: 


illam experiere colendo, 
Et facilem pecori, et patientem vomer is unci. 
Talem dives arat Capua, et vicina V 'eſevo _ 
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cooled dens to fue nts. That 
land, which jends forth thin 
muſty and flying vapours, and 


turns it at pleaſure, which al- 
ways cloaths itſelf ⁊uith᷑ green 
graſs, and de; not flain the 
ſhare with ſcurf and ſalt rufs, 
will cgi the joyful vines abcut 
their elms ; that land abounds 
_ woith oil; that land you will 
Fd by experierce to be goud for 
cattle, and obedient to ebe cradle = 


2220 


. 888 a Cas 15 Rel e about rich Capua, and the country 1 lies near mount 9 


NOTES. 


means the Roſemary, or Ros ma- 


near the ſea coaſt. The proſe authors 


generally write the name of this 


pant in one word, roſinarinus, or 


reſmar1 inum but the Poets commonly 


Thus Horace : 


dun Ide 1 It, 


5 Te nihil hin 

«Tentare multa caede bidentium 
« Parvos coronantem marino 
_ «, Reredeos, fragilique myrto : 


and Orid; who calls it 795 maris Ls 


n quoque quantus i in 


„ illis 


5 Lilc poteſt membris, ut fit coma 


* pectine laevis: 


« lave roſave 
. Implicet.” 


ah, Tiphar ſeaker.] I take this 
to be what we call rotten ſtone. Pliny : 


lays it is of a crumbling nature: 

3 Nam tophus ſcaber natura friadilis 
* expetitur quoque ab autoribus. 
216. Latebras.] In the King“ 

Manuſcript it is tencbras. | 


PINS, ſo called, becauſe it was uſed. &c.. 
in ſprinkling, as we read in the ſcrip- 


tures of hyſſop, and grew in places 


Hleinſius: 
the moſt ancient Roman manuſcript, 
and in the Medicean, and another 


of Campania. 


217. Juae temuem exhalat nebulum, 
The foil, which the Poet here 


deſcribes in the laſt place, we are told 
is fit for all the beforementioned pur- 
poſes: 


5 corn. 


for wn, Aae wn and : 


218. Et 14. . one af Dr 


Mead s manuſcripts it is quae bibit. 


219. Quaegque ſuo viridi, &c.] 


Pierius obſerves, that in the moſt 
ancient 1 manuſeript this verſe 8 
ms thus: N 55 


6 — fan ſemper virdi ſe gra- N 


e mine veſtit. We. 


220. „ Ne. In one of Dr Mead's | 


manuſcipts i it is haec, which muſt be 
an error of the tranſcriber. 


221. Illa tibi laetis.] In one of 


Dr Mead's manuſcripts it is Ha tbe | 


7 in laetis. 
« Ut modo rore Maris, modo ſe vio- 


222. Oleo. 85 1 read it with 


and fo Pierius tound it in 


very ancient one. The common 


reading is oleae. 


224. Capua.] The capital ity 


Veſevo. Servius is miſtaken, 
<« when he affirms, that Jeſcvus is a 
< mountain of Liguria, under the 

1 & Airs: 
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end on the banks of the Clanius, 
_ which does not ſpare dipopuluted 
Acerrae. Now will I tell by 
each ſort of ſoil, If you deſire to 
5 — ꝛobet ber it is looſe or bard, 
Becauſe one is good for Corn, the 


ether for wines, the bard to be Ante locum capies oculis, 


_ choſen by Ceres, and the moſt looſe 
| by Bacchus; firſt chuſe out a 
place, and then order a pit to be 
digged where the ground is ſolid, Si deerunt, 
tben tbrosu in all the earth again, 


e Alps: for that is called Yeſulus, 
& and is mentioned by Virgil in ano- 
© ther place: Pefulus quem pinifer 
5 7 But the Yeſevus, of which 
Virgil ſpeaks in this place, is a 
* mountain of Campania, called alſo 
& Veſuvins and Veſuius.“ PIERIUS. 
225. Ora. ] Aulus Gellius tells us, 
that he had met with an account, 
that Virgil wrote at firſt vicina Veſeuo 
Nola jugo, but that being afterwards 
not permitted, by the people of that 
city, to bring down ſome water to 
his neighbouring farm, he altered 
Nola to ora. 


Acerrae is the name of a very ancient 


city of Campania, which was almoſt 
depopulated by the frequent inunda- 


tions of the river Clanius. 


226. Nunc, quo guamque modo, 
&c.] The Poet having, in the pre- 


ceding paragraph, informed us of the 


benefits and diſadvantages of the ſe- 
veral ſorts of ſoil, he now proceeds 
to inſtruct us how we may be able to 


diſtinguiſh each of them. 

227. Rara 

B — tranſlates theſe words light 

and heavy: but of theſe the Poet 

ſpeaks afterwards. 

as I find him quoted by Columella, 
| 1 


. VIRGILII MARONIS 


Ora jugo, et vacuis Clanius non aequus Acerris, 21 


Aulus Gellius ſeems to 
give no great credit to this old ſtory. 
= PFacuis Clanius non aequus Acerris.] 


\ « » « « denſa.] Mr 


of Dr Mead's manuſcripts ; and deeri 
in the old Nurenberg edition: but 


Julius Graecinus, 


Nunc, quo quamque modo poflis cognoſcere, dican 
_ what means you may diſtinguiſh Rara lit, an ſupra morem ſi denſa requiras, 1 ; 1 
Altera frumentis quoniam favet, altera Baccho, 3 0 
Denſa magis Cereri, rariſſima quaeque Lyaeo, g k 
alteque jubebis 239 [> 
In ſolido puteum demitti, omnemque repones q 
Rurſus humum, et pedibus ſummas aequabis arena MW > 
rarum, pecorique et vitibus almis MW 0 
und tread it well deton. If it does not fill the pit, the ſoil is looſe, and will abundantly ſupply the cui Wi 3 
ſufficiently explains what is the tru A 
meaning of them. Denſa ſigniſs I 
ſuch a foil, as will not eafily admit MW... 
the rain, is eaſily crackt, and apt v 

gape, and fo let in the ſun to the 

roots of the vines, and in a manner 

to ſtrangle the young plants. Thi 

therefore muſt be a hard or fiff ſoll 
Kara, ſays he, lets the ſhowers quite “ 
_ thro”, and is apt to be dried up with = 
the ſun. Therefore this muſt be 
looſe ſoil. <4 Perdenſam humum cz- W 
© leſtes aquas non ſorbere, nec fa- WF" 

© cile perflari, facillime perrump, 
et praebere rimas, quibus fol al BF” 
radices ſtirpium penetret: eadem- e 
que velut conclauſa, et coarctan iſ” 
5 ſemina comprimere, atque ſtran- h 
* gulare. Raram ſupra modum velut * 

< per infundibulum tranſmittere im- 
bbbres, et ſole ac vento penitus fic- W® 
cari, atque exareſcere. ly 
230. Fubebis,] Pierius ſays it “ 
_ widebis in the Medicean manuſcript. BW" 
I find the ſame reading in the od 
Nurenberg edition. F 
231. In ſolido.] The Poet fa» | 


you ſhould dig in a ſolid place; for 

it was hollow, the experiment w 

be to no purpoſe. 
2.33. Deerunt.) It is deerint in one 


detrum 


ns, Tale dabit ſpecimen : tu ſpiſſo vimine qualos, 
_ KMWCclque praelorum fumoſis deripe tectis. 
1 Huc ager ie malus, dulceſque a fontibus undae 
Ad plenum calcentur: aqua eluctabitur omnis 
Cilicet, et grandes ibunt per vimina guttae. 245 
te At ſapor indicium faciet manifeſtus, et ora 
ifs Triſtia tentantum ſenſu torquebit amaror. 
Imit 2 dats af. it {or dro ill paſs tbro' the tai 1. Ten the tate woill Sleints difooures : 
— ñðͤ Fat wtf ² ON WARY es HIP ans. 
7 OT. 
foil fe Ong rs oe 
quite “unt is the moſt received reading, 
with es Picrius found it in the Medicean “ ar 
be und other ancient manuſcripts, and as 
cae- have found it in all the manuſcripts = 
„ f. vhich I have collated. t. 


mp), = 

N 7 vercts,] He mentions the ſtrength 
Jem- Nef the bullocks, to ſignify that this 
at: bil muſt be plowed deep. Thus we 
tran baue in the firſt Georgick, fortes in- 
velut N rertant tauri, in the ſame ſenſe. 
im- 241. Tu ſpiſſo vimine qualos.] In 

$ fic- None of Dr Mead's manuſcripts it is 


tun Jpuſe, &c. Pierius ſays it is ſpiſſos 


cript. W'vicript; but he prefers ſpiſſe vimine, 
e old it is in the Medicean, and other 

— oo re, 
fans 246. At.] In one of Dr Mead's 
for if WJ 4nulcripts it is (at. 


one of the Arundelian manuſcripts it 


n one i” ſenſum torguebit amaror, where 
giert m ſeems to be an error of th 


uanſcriber for ſenſu. 


GEORG. iin n 

Aptius uber erit. Sin in ſua poſſe negabunt 
nee loca, et ſcrobibus ſuperabit terra repletis, 
Jpiſſus ager : glebas cunctantes, craflaque terga 
Enxpecta, et validis terram proſcinde juvencis. 
Lalla autem tellus, et quae perhibetur amara, 
Frugibus infelix: ea nec manſueſcit arando, 
Nec Baccho genus, aut pomis ſua nomina ſervat: 


237. Valid:s terram | proſeinde ju- = 


vwnine qudlos, in the Lombard ma- 


247. Senſu torquebit am. ror.] : In 7 5 
„ has been added with another 
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and fruitful wines, But if it 
refuſes to go into it's place again, 
and 1 above the pit that has 
| been filled up, the ſoil is thick: 
then expect ſluggiſh clods and liff 
ridges, and plow up the earth 
| with flrong bullocks, But the 
2.29 ſalt earth, and that which. is 
accounted bitter, which is unfit 
for corn, and is not meliorated 
buy plowing, and does not preſerve 
the ſort of grape, nor the true 
names of apples, may be known 
by the following experiment, 
Take cloſe-woven baſkets and the 
frrainers of the wine-preſſes from 
the ſmoaking roofs, Throw ſome 


235 


| of this bad ſoil into them, quith 
 ſeweet ſpring water, tread them 
well together ; and all the water 


© Amaror is the ſtyle of Lucretius, 
and the true reading; tho' many 
read amaro, making it agree with 
„ SERVEDL Et 
„ Tho! Servius, and ſome others 
ce afirm amaror to be the true read- 
ing, and taken from Lucretius, 


Cum tuimur miſceri abſinthia tan- 
git amaror: „ 


and tho' Aulus Gellius has col- 
ected the teſtimonies of ſome very 
© ancient manuſcripts, to ſupport 
© this reading; yet amaroits not 
"90 amiſs, as we find it in the moſt. 
ancient Roman manuſcript. For 
fſapor may be the nominative caſe 
© both to faciet and torguebit. In 
ce the Lombard and Medicean manu- 
« ſcripts it was written amaro, but 


ee hand and ink.” PI ERIVs. 
The paſſage of Aulus Gellius, to 
which Pierius alludes, is the twenty- 
23 We firſt 


19% P. VIRGILII MARONIS 
| Hes Rigs 65 1 _ Pinguis item quae fit tellus, hoc denique pacto 6 


crumbles, when it 1s ſqueezed Diſcimus : 


Angers like pitch. 
il produces rank graſs, and 1s 


The moift 


haud unquam manibus jactata fatiſci, Wi ( 
by the hand, but ſlicks to the Sed picis in morem ad digitos lenteſcit habendo, 
Humida majores herbas 


alit, ipſaque juſto . I 


itſelf too laxuriant ; ob! lit not Laetior : ah nimium ne fit mihi fertilis illa, [ 
mite be tos fruitful, liſt it ſpew Neu ſe praevalidam primis oſtendat a Ariſtis! 1 
itſelf too ſtrong with carly cern. | 


: 7 — beav J and the * My Aver themſelves evidutly & 


NOTES. 


"faſt chapter of the firſt book, where 


he tells us, that Higinus affirmed it | 
was amaror in the very book, which 
belonged to the houſe and family of 


Virgil himſelf; and that learned 


. Critic is of opinion that the ſenſe is 
better ſo, than if we read amaro with 


Pierius:Verſus iſtos ex Georgicis 
28 Vigil plerique omnes lic Tegunt: 


e 4 ſapor indicium facie manif: 2 4 


et ora 


« 12 iſtia tentantum Joſe terquelit : 


"ws amaro. 


"is Higinus atoms non hercle ignobi- . 


86 ff grammaricus, in commentariis, 
« quae in Virgilium ſecit, confirmat 


et perſeverat non hoc a Virgilio 
e relictum : fed quod ipſe invenerit 
ein libro, qui fuerat ex domo atque 


e familia Vi irgilii, 
| «7 755 iftia ten: atom 775 ſu terpueit 
e amaror, --. 


ce neque id ſoli Higino, 
« quibuſdam etiam viris _complaci- 
tum. Quoniam videtur abſurde 
* dici: 
0 quum ipic, inquiunt, ſapor ſenſus 
ce fit, non alium in ſemetipſo ſen- 
e ſum habeat : ac inde fit cn di- 
„ catur, ſenſus ſenſu amars torguet. 


c Sed enim quum Fayorim: is Hi: vin 
„ commentarium legiſſet: atque d 


L inſuavitas illius, ſenſu tor qrebit am. 
ros rifit, et, Jovem lapidem, I 
« quit, quod { inctifihmum Jusjurat- 
„ dum eſt habitum, paratus {un 
«ego Jurare V rgilium hoc un p 
0 


0 ego dicere verum arbitror. Nen 
« enim primus finxit hoc verbun 
© Virgik.us infolenter : 
« nibus Lucretii inventum eſt: nc 
< eſt aſpernatus autoritatem pore 


ſed doRtis 


22 Jon amaro terguet . a 


ing to Pierius. 
the Arundelian, 


cc ſtatim diſplicita eſſet ine entia t 


© quam ſcripſiſſe. Sed Higinun 


ſed in carmi- * 


<« ingenio et facundia praecellent, 


« Verba ex quarts: Lucretii hack: 
. ſunt, 


„C0 Diluaque n Wc 


oh Dum timer miefec cri alfEE] e 
k A tangit amaror. | | 


4-5, Non werks autem ſola, ſed vet 


ce prope totos et locos quogue b 0 


ce cretii plurimos lectatum eſſe Vi 0 


* * giljum videmus,” th: 


It is amaro inthe King's, the Bod ” 
leian, and in one of the Arundel. 


"manuſcripts. of 
[ 


253. New. ] It is nec in the Roma 6 


the Medicean, and ſome other mig“ 


nuſcripts, and ze in others, acc0iv 
I find nec in one © 

and one of 
In the ofthe 


Mead's manuſcripts. 
| Arundel 


GEORG. 


nigram, 


Di: Helle eſt: 


Ten tantum, 


poſe, is an error of the tranſcriber, 
br neu. 


1 „ 


Ia 254. pradi.] The King's ma- 
. rucript, and La Cerda have premit. 
At ſcele- 
man an.] So I read with Heinſius, 
Shrevehus, Maſvicius, and others. 


256, Et quis cui color. 


ur Picrius ſays it is et quis curve color, 
gelerutum, 


« in the Medicean, 


17, which is et gaiſfuit color. 
(a ratum. | 5 
257. Picege.] The Picea Wo 5 
emmon Firr or Pitch-tree, or 
wruce-Firr. £ 


e Yew are ſaid by Pliny to be poi- 
Hiſpania praecipue, venenum in- 


« eſt. 25 
tat Cativulcus poiſoned himſelf with 


Quae gravis eſt, ipſo tacitam ſc pondere prodit : 
| Quzcque levis. Promptum eſt oculis praediſcere 


Et quis Cul color. At ſceleratum exquirere frigus 
axique nocentes 
Interdum, aut hederac pandunt veſtigia nigrae. 
His 2 nimadverſis, terram 00 ante memento 


NOTES. 


Arundelian it is 6 haw, which, I ſup- 


in ſome. very antient 
Net manuſcripts 3 and et quis cuique color 


Taxique nocentes.] The Nee of 


nous : Lethale quippe baccis, in 
Of. 
Julius Caeſar alſo tells us 


LI B. II. 193 
tbeir weigbt. Tt is eaſy 70 di- 
feinguijh the black by the figbt, 
and what cilcur is in cach, But 
255 it is bard ts diſcover the perm- 
ctous cold: only pitch trees, and 
4 1rdication + of ene 

voell conſiaered theje rules, r- 

member t prepare the e * 
long die | 


$6 animæt it. The leaves alſo are 
ſaid by the ancients to be deſtructive 


to horſes, which we find to be true 

in England. 
eaten by aiyfelf and many others 
with impunity : but this may be -W- 
ing to the difference of climate ; for 
Dioſcorides, who ſays it is not alike 

poiſonous in all places, affirms that 
the berries are poiſonous in Italy, 
and the ſhade hurtful in Narbonne. 
In one of Dr 
Mead's manuſcripts it is et quis cuique | 
ne ar. Sceleratum, in the Other, et 
quis cuique color. At ſceleratum. Ser- 
\.us approves of the common read- _ 


AM 


he berries have been 


Perhaps the ſpecies may be different; 


for there is mention of a ſort of yew 


in the Piſa garden, which is more 

buſhy than the common, and has 
leaves more like a firr, and ſends 
forth ſuch a poiſonous ſmell, when it 
is clipped, that the Gardeners cannot 


work at it above half an hour at 4 


time. EE 
258. "Hhderas nigrae. 1 The ber- 
ries of our common ivy are black, 
when ripe, and therefore we may 
ſuppoſe it to be the ivy here ſpoken 
There is a white ivy mentioned | 
in n the leventh ST 75 {OD 


« Candidior cycnis, bedera formo- 
88 lor e 55 8 


We 81 mention 45 it allo i in Theo- 


2 5 : « Cativulcus rex dimidiae 
nde artis E buronum, qui una cum 
_- ; obiorige conſilium inierat, ac- _ 
. ate jam confectus, quum laborem 


aut belli aut fugae ferre non poſſet, 


e © 

. | „biorigem, qui ejus conſilii auctor 
9 85 taxes, cujus magna in Gal- 
no | li Germaninque copia el, fe ex- 


emnibus precibus deteſtatus Am- 


phraſtus, Pliny, and Dioſcorides: 
but we are not now acquainted Wich 
any ſuch plant. 
259. lis animadver fi fi s, &c. ] Hav- : 
ing explained the ſeveral forts of foil, 
9 2 * 


yews, or black ivy Jo retires are 


before 5, and te cut the great 
bills wi: b trenches : and to turn 
up the cladt to the northern avind, 
Before you plant the joyful vines: 
thoſe fields are beſt which have a a ſolo: 
Hoſ⸗ fort: this is procured Ar 
_ winds, ard cold frofts, and by 
| lſering and er the Ow 


OT" 


NOTES. 


he proceeds to give tome inſtructions 
concerning the planting of vines: 


and ſpeaks of the trenches, which are 


aſpect, which they had in the nurſery. 
Multo ante.] This is the very ex- 


© the trenches muſt be made a long 
_ © while before-hand and digged deep: 


N Xp R BUT po? 
edel 


Columella: Sed et ſcrobes et ſulci 


„ plurimum proſunt, fi in locis tem- 


e peratis, in quibus aeſtas non eſt 


< perfervida, ante annum fiant, quam 


e vineta conſerantur.“ 


Virgil ſeems 


north wind and froſts, that is, ſhould 
lie at leaſt a whole winter. 


whole ſummer. Coguere ſignifies to 


firſt Georgick : 


„ Pulverulenta coquat maturis e. 


* bus aeſtas.“ 


Mr Evelyn aß « the longer you 


P. VIRG1LII MARONIS 

Excoquere, et magnos ſcrobibus concidere Montes: 
Ante ſupinatas aquiloni oſtendere glebas, 24 
Quam laetum infodias vitis genus: 


id venti curant, gelidaeque pruinae, 
Et labefacta r movens robuſtos jugera foſſor. 


00 TY the mould, and leave ther. 
« ceptacles open (were it for tw 
_ *© whole winters) it ſoon would g. 
to be made, to receive the plants 
out of the nurſery ; of taking care 
that the nurſery and the vineyard. 
ſhould have a like ſoil; and that the 


ing that Virgil wrote magnis, which} 
plants ſhould be ſet with the ſame 


will make the ſenſe be to cut the hill 
with great trenches, and agrees with 
| Theophraſtus, 
preſſion of Theophraſtus, who ſaysthat Virgil has almoſt tranſcribed, as ws 
| Obſerved in the preceding note. but 
I propoſe this only as a conjecture 
"© * Twe- os yyupovs @f299pv7]ev os for it is magnos in all the copies that 
| I have ſeen. : 
: In another place he fays it 
n be a year before-hand, with 
which the other writers agree; who 


mention any determinate time. Thus 


cidere; and that et is left out inthe 
Medicean copy ; which, in truth 
not very unlike Virgi's ſty = 


« | 


Excoquere: magnos ſcrobibmo con- 
to expreſs that it ſhould be done a 
year before-hand; for he ſays the © 
| trenches ſhould be expoſed to the 1 
08 Quam laetum inſodias vitls ge 

| Exco- © 
guere ſeems to expreſs it's lying a 
: without any conjunction copulative 
bake the earth with the ny. in the 


 daeve; but I take gelidaeque to be 
the true reading. 


optima putri 


ce compenſe your expectation.” 
260. Magnos ſcrobibus conntrr 
montes.] I can hardly forbear think 


- whoſe very word 


Pierius ſays, it is 1 inthe 
Roman manuſcript, inſtead of c. 


Terran multo ante me- 
© mento 


© cidere montes : 
15 Ante ſupinatas aquiloni oftender 
<< glebas 


cc nut: . 


f 263. Gelidaegue.] In one of the 
Arundelian manuſcripts it is 175 


264. Robuſtus. I have more thi 
once obſerved already, — 1 


th 


Ar ſi quos haud ulla viros vigilantia fugit; 
ante locum ſimilem exquirunt, ubi prima paretur of fo 
Arhoribus ſeges, et quo mox digeſta feratur : 

Mutatam ignorent ſubito ne ſemina matrem. 
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265 But thoſe evbo are completely 

careful, chooſe out the ſame ſore 

oil to plant the young cuttings 

of* their trees; and to remove 

| them into afterwards; that the 
ſlips may not think their new 

mor ber. ftr ange. | 


NOTES. 


Virgil ſpeaks of making FOR fur- 
rows, he expreſſes it by ſaying the 
bullocks muſt be ſtrong: ſo here he 
| expreſies the depth of the trenches 
muſt * 


by laying 


the lahourer - 
frong. 


tings of the vines are firſt. planted, 
Dr Trapp interprets ſeges, thoſe 


| tlon's which ſpring from ſeed ; but 
ines are ſeldom, if ever, propa- 
rated by ſeed. Seges is ſometimes 
uſed by Virgil for a crop, thus we 


dax but 


have lin:  ſeges for a crop of 


dick 


«Ill ſeges demum votis reſpondet 
avari 


4 Agric, bis quae folem, bis 


« fri igora ſenſit: 


rhere ſeges cannot Gonif 
ind two winters, as Dryden has 
ranflated i it: : 

2 That crop rewards the greedy pea- 


ſant's pains, 


* Which twice the ſun, 3 twice ; 


" the cold ſuſtains, Aa 


In ver. 129. of the fourth Georaick, 
/ Les is 2 evidently led for land, 


266. Prins paretur arboribus . 
gs.) By prima ſeges he means the _ 
eninariumm, or nurſery, where the By theſe words he means the vine- 
yard, into which the young vines are 
to be removed from the nurſery, and . 


where they are to continue. 


7 . 8 
for it would be abſurd to ſay, that 
crop of corn ſtands two ſummers _ 


and not a crop. for it is led to 


cattle as well as vines: 


LON = - fertil illa Juven: cis, 
T0 Nee pecori . e ſeges, nec 


3 80 commoda SECT" 


367 . mox Ae e 1 - 


In the Bodleian manuſcript. it is . 


egeſta, inſtead of digeſta. 


268.  Mutatam ignorent ſubito > 


ſemina matrem.] In the King's, the 
he uſes it often alſo for the field it- Cambridge, the Bodleian, and both 
cif; as in ver. 47. of the firſt Geor- : 
I find the ſame reading in moſt of 
the old editions, in Paul Stephens, 
La Cerda, and ſeveral others. Both 


the Arundelian manuſcripts, Hein- 


Dr Mead's manuſcripts it is mutata. 


ſius, Ruaeus, Maſvicius, and ſeveral 


other goed editors read mutatam. _ 


Some years ago, ſays Pierius, all 


agreed univerſally to write mutata, 


© referring it to ſemina; tho in all 
<« the ancient manuſcripts 1 It was . 
« ratam agreeing with matrem. Vir- 


„ gil's meaning is, that a like foil be 
By choſen for the nurſery and vine- 


yard, left the young vines ſhould 
&« fare like young children, when 


« they are taken from the breaſts of 


their mother and given to a ſtrange 
e nurſe : for they pine and cry after 


« the breaſt to which they have been 


Sy © dc 


8e eicuftomie; 
CO preting ui mutata, the remov- 


— Ce ——— — — — 


—— 


— — —— -" > AGE 


what we al. fe: s; but it is fre- 
quently uſed by the writcrs of agri- 
culture, for cuttings, ſlips, and layers. 
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They 47% mark the aſpo5 on the 


24 7 . Quin etiam caeli regionem in cortice ſignant: 
ark, that every ſip may ſean 

the ſame way, 9 Pp. NAS. fall Ut, © gta as ea io ſteterit, qua parte calores 27 
trinos tulerit, quae terga obverterit axi, 


you Reflitant adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum ef 
ts-the force of cuſtom in tender | | 0 ' 
Zears. 


have the ſame poſition, with 15- Au 
gard 2 foutb and narth : 


As for 


their inter 


« ing of the young plants from 0: ic 


« « place to TN] it is ridiculous,” 


Semina does not always ſignify 


Matr. eim io ere uſed to expreſs the 


carth, in which the. cuttings, us 8 
young vines are planted. 


In one of the Aru ndelian manu- 


ſcripts we have ner, and in one of 
Dr Mead's nec, inſtead of ne. 


269. Cacli regionen in cortice ſig- 


aut. J Theoph raſtus ſays the poli- 
tion of trees muſt be e as to 
north, eait, or ſouth: 


14 To? C fer 7 < a re fab, e 
7d @þ3s* rw3 hal Th αE“ñL CIA. 
Columell. alſo adviſes that all trees 


ſhould be marked, "io they are caſy to ſee a very great difference be. 
taken out of the nurlery, and adds, 
that it is of 
preſerve the ſame aſpect, to "which: 
they have been accuſtomed: „ ilanc 
* ghſervationem non folum in vi- 
„ tium politione, fed in 1 . 
t caeterarumque : 
et uti cum de ſeminatrio imun⸗ : 


reat conſequence, to 


rborum praecipio 


© tur, rubrica notetur una pars, quac 


nos admoneat, ne aliter arbores 


© conftituamus, quam quemadmo- 


e dum in ſemunario ſteterint. Ilu- 


| „ rimum enim refert, ut eam par- 
< tem caeli ſpectent, Cui ab tenero 


& conſueverunt,” Eliny thinks this 
care not to be requitite, becauſe the 


mention of it has been omitted by 


NOTES 


Cato; and adds that ſome affect tl, 
very contrary poſition, in vines ay 


| the leay es grow thicker, to defer 
the fruit; ind that it will not be 5 
ready to drop Olk. 


idem, ſi attineret meridianam cad 


« 
88 
n ; 
Bos Guod e. diverſo 
9 


* e 


WTz0 eier 
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figs ; thinking that by this mean 


CTY on ont: 


„ partem ſignare in cortice, ut . 
ce lata in iiſdem et aſſuetis ſlatuate 


© tur horis: ne aquilonins 2rd! 
oppoſitae folihus finderen ot 


1814 Aug Wi 


gerent meridianae aquiio 


a 4 111 


alfectant. ti: 
quidam in vite ficoc que, perm 
tantes in contrarium. Dent 


Al 


cc 


enim folio i ita 5 magiſque pi 
tegere fructam, et minus amt. 
tere.“ his ule, I think, is not 


ce 


ce 


obſerved. by our modern pl inters 


th it {een 15 t9 have be en la! 4 don 
not without ſome foundation. It 


Lv - 


tween the north and ſouth file : 


tree, alte r it has been felled: for the 
annual ri; 


S are much cloſer on: 
>rth [de than on the ſouth. r 
Loch, n ſays, he “ can confirm %. 
advice of the Poet from freqcen 


Jjoſles of his own, and by particu- 


lar trials; having ſometimes trank- 
e plantcd great trees at midſummer 
* with ſucceſs (the earth adhering to 


the roots) and miſcarried in others, 
„ where this circumſtance only Wis 


© Omi ee. 1 


271. Onde. ] Both the Arunde-| 
lian manuſcripts, Servius, La Cer, 


and Schrevelius read gua, - 


Targa.) 


(uaere prius. 
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Collibus, an TY eli ſit ponere vitem, 
Si pinguis agros metabere campi, 


199 


ee firſt, whether it is ber- 


ter to plant the wine on bills, or 


on a plain, 


If you lay out the 


Denfa ſere: in denſo non 8 ubere Bacchus. 275 feldtef a rich plain, plant thick : 
for wines are not the * * for being cloſe 3 


NOTES. 


Terga, ] In one e of Dr Mead's ma- 
nufcripts it is terra, which muſt be 


an error of the tranſcriber. 


Axi.] He uſes axis ſingly for the 
« ſtood it.” 
| ſeem to join denſe with ubere ; for his 
an plano, Sec. 1 | | 
nam haec denſitas, et confertio vi- 
© tium nihil impedict, 


north, becauſe that Pos only 1 is vi- 
{ble to us. | 


273. Collibus, 


Here the poet ſhews the different 
way of planting a plain or a hill. In 
| 2 plain, the vines are to be planted 
are to be 


He then | 


Sole but on a hill they 
cept at greater diſtances, 
compares a well planted vineyard to 


an Amy drawn up in form of battle. 
item.] The common reading is 


dene but J prefer vitem, as I find it 
u the Cambridge, 


oem. 


275; Denſa. + The adjeftive denſa 


is put as a ſubſtantive, and means 


which : 


3 here put adverbially for denſe. 


I. denſo. non ſegnior ubere.] Denſo 


t generally thought to agree with 


— 
were: ſo that the conſtruction muſt 


be Bacchus non /t ſegnior in denſo 
Were, 
que et campeſtri fold: 
were Bacchus, 


to mean the ſame; which, I believe, 
annot be proved, Dr T rapp fays, 


oye uber, 1 1. e. denſe conſi to, thick 


the Bodleian, 
ind in one of the Arundelian manu- 
(cripts, Pierius ſays it is vitem in the 
edicean, and in ſeveral other an- 
cient manuſcripts. Heinſius alſo reads 


1 take to be 
ing. 


But then what is meant by 
in denſo ubere? Grimoaldus explains 
it parvis intervallis prfrtae in uber e lae- 
but then Vir- 
ei ſhould have ſaid denſus non ſegnior 
Ruacus interprets it 
in denſo agro, taking ubere and agro 


* planted. The context neceſſarily 
requires that conſtruction; tho' 
„ none of the Comment a tors but 


De La Cerda, ſeem to have der... 
But La Cerda does not 


explication of the words in queſtion i is 


quo minus | 
« fertiliſſime proveniant vina,” His 
note is upon non ſegnior ubere 3 
chus; 3 which he e win 


6c . - Non ſeanior agris 


"y Emergirue Ceres, nec Ja Euler Ws: 
"BY. bere Pallas.“ 


Here is no mention 100 * and it is 


plain that ere is the ablative caſe 
after the adjective ſegnior, and not 
after the prepoſition 7. 
ſegrior ubere, in denſo, where denſo 


the ſame, as in denſo ordine : 
La Cerda's mean- 


Uber occurs fo frequently in Virgil, 


that it may not be amiſs to conſider 


all the ſenſes, in which he has uſed 
it. In the fifth Aeneid, it Is uſed 
tor the breaſt of a woman 


8 Creſſa genus, Pholoe, geminique 


0 fub ubere nati: 


And 3 5 


O 4 


« Infan- 


T take the 
conſtruction to be Bacchus non eſt. 


— —̃ —— — ER 


" Bina die ficcant vis ubera 4.20. 


« 'Copite oves, pueri: 


. 
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But if you ebuſe a ground riſing 


7 Sin tumulis accli 
with er wad foping , ve ſolum, colleſque ſupinos, 


NOTES. 


25 Infantumque animae flentes in li- 


mine primo, 


„ Quos dulcis vitae exortes, of ab 


& ubere raptos 


* Abſtulit atra dies,” 


And in the third : 


© perit aeſtus, 


; $6 . 


: Andi in 1 the third Georzick: 


bs. magis ubera tendunt: 5 


And again: 


66 muldtra:) 


And again: 


rr Gravido ſuperant vix ubere 


( limen:' 


And in the third Aencd i 


61  Lanigeras claudit pecudes, atque 


"FF ubera preſlat:“ 


For that of a goat, in the fourth 


Eclogue : 


fi lac pracce- | 
. And in the ſecond 4 Georgick: 


« Ut nuper, iruſtra preſlabimus ubera e 
| « 


& Ludere pendentes pueros;” : 


8 Ipſac late domum referent diſtente 
e capellae 


cc era wy 


For that of a cow, in the third b. 
7 1 


The BY geit al of the weed is = 
for the dug of any beaſt. Thus it is 


| uſed for that of a ſheep, in the ſe⸗ 
cond Eclogue : : 


cc. 


Ego hanc vitulam, f ne bon, 
Bs recuſes, 8 


Bis venit ad mulctram, bino alt 
© ubere foetus, 955 


© M Depono :* N 
: And in the ninth: 8 
„ Sic cytiſo paſtae diſtentent alen, 


8 vaccde. 


15770 vaccae 


« Ladtea demittunt. bo 


And in the third Georgick: 


0 5 Fine et amant fluvios magis, ** 55 


| Ga - Nec tibi ſoetae | 
More patrum, nivea implubun 


„ mulctralia vaccae; 


5 Sed tota in | dulces conſument ubera 
- Exhauſto ſpumaverit ubere | 


* ados: 


For that of 4 bow, in the third Ae 
Reil! 


„ Inventa ſub ilicibus ſus 
by Alba, ſolo Te aps albi circum 


6 * ubera natl : 


For that of a wolf, in the cighth 
. Aened 


4 Procubuiſſ lupam geminos huic 
„ ubera circum 


For 


Nta 


era 


Int 
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de- 


m 
uh 


uic 


Aencid : 


G _— Marrs ab where raptum,” 


Indulge ordinibus : nec ſecius omnis in unguem 
nn pit ſecto via limite 8 ER 
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ſpare the rows : but at t od og | 
time let 25 trees be planted ex- 


20T 


afly, ſo that every ſpace may 
Je with that which croſſes i . | 


NOTES. 


For that * a mare, in the third. 
Gy 1 


5 Depulfus ab ubere matris: 
And i in the eleventh Aeneid: 


N Hi ic natam in dumis 3 interque hor- 
* rentia luſtra, 


© ferino- 
6 « Nutribat, teneris immulgens ubera 
e Hbris:“ 22 e | 85 
And of a doe, in the ſeventh _ 


for the fruitfulneſs of a field: 
«, — F ertili ubere campus.“ 


And | in the firſt and third Aeneid: 


K 1 25 antiqua, potens armis, atque : 


us ' uhere giebae Mes 


And in the ſeventh Aencid: 


—— Non vobis, rege 1 


* Divitis uber agri, N opu- 


5 Fc lentia deerit. * 


N are only two paſſages, where 
uber can be wreſted to Ruacus's ſenſe. 


The firſt is in this Georgick: 


& 81 deerunt, rarum, pecorique et 
« yitibus almis : 


A NO uber erit: Y 


: - Wis it may as well be retidered 5 
fruitfulneſs: 
_ * it's fruitfulneſs will be more fit for 
58 cattle and vines.“ The er is 

5 the third Aeneid: *** 
10 { Armentalis equae mammis et late - 

, « Dune vos 2 Kirpe 8 5 
Prima tulit tellus, eadem vos Cd 


The ſoll is looſe, and 


gere laeto 


| ON ng reduces: 


- Whews it may a hs hes fame i 
ene that land which pro- 
5 « duced your anceſtors will receive 
4 you alſo with a joyſul fruitfulneſs :?* 

1 his 88804 Gebrgick, it is uſed 5 


and therefore the paſſage now under 


conſideration may be rendered lite- 
rally © Bacchus is not more back- 
ward in frutfulneſs in a cloſe- 
« planted vineyard,” EY 


2979; Sectus, ] In the Bodleian 1 


nuſcript it is /egnius, and ho one of 


the Arundelian copies it is ſerius. 
 Ommnis in unguem arboribus po po tis 


ſecto via limite quadret.) This paſſage 
has occaſioned ſome difficulty. Se- 
veral of the Commentators think he 
is ſpeaking of the Quincunx, of 
which number are Grimoaldus and 
 Ruaeus, 


La Cerda thinks, 


in the ewig order: Ys 


#% % 


1 with 
better reaſon, that he means plant= _ 
ing the vines in a ſquare, that 1 is, 
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As in a 775 war, when the Ut ſaepe ingenti bello cum longa cohortes 


long extended legions bave ranged 


705 r coborts, and the ſquadrons 8 legio, et campo ſtetit agmen aperto, 260 


6G 'marſoalles ? in the Per Plain, 


N 0 ＋ E 8. 
VV the vines in Italy, according to Ch 
45 LR: nm Whe ſays the rows ſhoul! 
* * f #*# gnaiot be wider than ten feet, nor nearer 
7 e than four: Sed de ſpatiis ordinum 
1 VFC praecipiendun habemis 
gn os < ut intelligant agricolae five 2ratro 
Td < yineas culturi ſunt, laxiora inter- 
J)) wa es ordinia relinquenda, five bidentibu, 


The 3 has it's name from the 
numeral V : three trees being planted 
in that form are called the ſingle | 
The double quincunx is 


quincunx. 
the V doubled, which makes an X, 
being four trees. plantedi in a ſquare, 
55 Wich a fifth in the centre. 


lowing figure : : 


| Now as Virgil compares the diſpoli- 


tion of the trecs in a vineyard to an 


army drawn up in battle array, it is 
evident, that he muſt mean the 
former figure: the latter not being 

proper for that purpoſe. 


for every common ſoldier to manage 


his arms, that is, ſix foot between 


cach, Which is a proper diſtance for 


_ *anguſtiora : 
ce 

quam decem pedum, neque con. 
© tractiora, quam quatuor.” Thee 


The Ro- 
mans uſually allowed three foot ſquare 


ſed neque ſpatiol, Ora, 


diſtances may indeed agree very wel 
with the warmer climate of Italy: 


but, as Mr Miller juſtly obſerves, 

the dampneſs of our autumns require 
our vines to be planted at greater di- 
This be- 


ſtances. He adviſes them to be plant- 
ing often repeated forms tlic fol- 


ed ſo, that there may be ten ſect be- 
tween each row, and fix feet in the 
ORs: between each vine, 


In unguem is allowed by all the 


Commentators to be a metaphor 
taken from the workers in mark, 
 whotry the exactneſs of the Joints wit 
their nails. 
fectly or exactly. 


It lignifies there efore per 


Via ſigniſies the ſpaces or paths be- 


teen the rows. 


Limes is the croſs path, which, 


the ſquare figure, cuts the ober at 
right angles. 


3 Re Te the order FP the — 5 to 


be thus: nec ſecius via quad. et ſects 


linite, arboribus poſutis in unguem ; 
and no leſs let every path, ar {pace 
„ ſquare with the croſs path, the 
trees being planted exactly.“ 

279. Ingenti bello.) In one of the 
Arundelian manuſcripts it 15 ingenti 
in bello, 


19 82 


| manuſcripts it is at. 


GEORG. 


Directaeque acies, ac late fluctuat omnis 
nec dum horrida miſcent 


Aere renidenti tellus, 


LI B. II. 203 
and the armiet are drawn up, 
and the whole field waves all 
over with gleaming braſs, and 5 
the berrid battle is not yer | 


NOTES. 


Cum longa above explicuit len * 


A Roman legion confiſted of ten 
"Theſe legions marched in 


cohorts. 
a ſquare; but, 
they were DAN out into 2 longer 


ſorm, which Virgil beautifully * 


preftes by longa cohortes explicuit legis. 


281. Ac.] In one of Dr Mead's 


the old editions 1t Is et. 


282. Renidenti.] 


thers. 


The rows of vines are compared to lation begins : 4 
the ranks and files of a Roman army, Re 


when they are ranged in the moſt _ 


exact diſcipline, and not yet diforder- ” As when. two mighty a armies all 2 


ed by fighting. The ſhining beauty 


of the cluſters is finely. repreſented. 
by the ſplendor of the brazen arms, 
and not a word is uſed, that does 

But Vireil = not compare ks wil 
yard to two armies: but only to that 


not ſerve to juſtify the compariſon. 
In both, the deſign of this order is 
the ſame: not only to pleaſe the eye 
with the beauty of ſo regular a pro- 


ſpect : but becauſe it is moſt proper 
tor the uſe, for which —— are in- 


tended. 


Dryden has tranſlated cum lunga 
cohortes explicuit In ia, 


«KA, legions in the ficld their front 


« gif; play ;* 


in time of battle, 


In the 3 "= 
both the Arundelian manuſcripts, and 
in the old Nurenberg edition, it is 

renitenti. Pierius found the ſame read- 

ing in ſome old manuſcripts: but re- 
identi in the Roman, and ſome o- 
This is the only ſimile in the 
ſccond Georgick : but never did any 
poet draw one with greater propriety. 


pared. Dr Trap 


which is ; the very reverſe of Virgil's 


expreſſion : for, inſtead of diſplaying 
their front, they are drawn up, in 
time of battle, with a narrower 
| on than! in their march. 


Be And qual Mars, like a an impartial 


lord, 


In ſeveral 5 Leaves all to fortune, and the = 


<6 Aint of ſword,” $7 


. This is a very bad tranſlation of du- 
bius mediis Mars errat in armis. 
Virgil's ſenſe is, that Mars ſtill ho- 
vers doubtfully between the two ar- 
mies, not having yet determined to 


which fide to give the victory, not a 


man has yet ſtirred from his place, 
to give the onſet, Mr Ho 8 tranſ- 


- * fight, 


* Stretch d on ſome open plain, be- | 


6c gin the feht.“ 980 


of the Romans. 


The deſign of the 


Poet is to celebrate the exactneſs of 


the military diſcipline of his own 


country in ranging their ſoldiers; to 


which the barbarous diſcipline of their 
enemies was by no means to be com- 
pp's tranſlation comes 
much nearer the ſenſe of his author, 


and is almoſt literal. 


«= A 
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ates in the midſ} of arms, So let 


p. VIRGLLII 


begun, but doubtful Mars fluftu- Praelia, fed dubius mediis Mars errat in armis. 


MARONIS 


your wintyard be divided by an Omnia fint paribus numeris dimenſa viarum : 
equal number of ſpaces : not only Nonanimum modo uti paſcat proſpectus inanem: 285 


to deligbt a vain mind with the 
Proſpet, bar becauſe the earth 


Sed quia non aliter vires dabit omnibus aequas 


canmt "otherwiſe affird equal Terra, neque in vacuum poterunt ſe extendere rami, 
Prergth to all, ner the branches Forſitan et ſcrobibus quae ſint faſtigia quaeras. 


extend themſetve: at large. Per- 
| Bets you may deſire io know bow 


Auſim vel tenui vitem committere ſulco. 
deep the !renches ought to be. For Altius ac penitus terrae defigitur arbos: 
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4 my o N E my vine in 1 8 Jurrow..- 7 But frees mu} Re ay, and far in the 
NOTES: 


| e 14: 


« dC hs war, 
„ The bo extended legion forms i in 
„lines | 


46 Ats cohorts ; wh the marſhall 


5 00} ſquadrons ſtand 
army rang'd, 


b brazen gleam; 


Nor yet in horrid ſhock the battle 


7 6þ Joins, 


0 the field.. 


. e 1 


« numerus in the ſingular, and nu- 


e meri in the plural, has a great va- 
c riety of ſignifications, and means 
e quantity, as well as number; alſo or- 


der, regularity, exactneſs, Nec. or if it 


abe here taken for number; it means 
the ſame number of paths croſſing 


one another, to make an exact 
„ fquare upon the whole: which 
< muſt likewiſe be divided into 


„ ſquares, and fo the diſtances mutt | 


be equal,” Dr TRAPr. 
Dinienſa.] 


delian manuſcripts it is denen ſa. 


© runt extendere, without the pro- 
'© noun / as elſewhere, ferro ac- 
& cingunt, and lateri adglomerant 
& n5ftre, without . But in the 


% The word 


depth. 
ſhallow trench, but he ſpeaks of it 


down as an abſolute rule, 
In one of the Arun- 


„ Mediccan, and other aden 
ſe is inferted,” PI ERIVUsS. 


288. For ſi tan et ſcrobibus, &c. 


The ſubject of this paragraph is the 
2 depth of the trenches. 
en the wide plain, wid; the whole 5 


He ſays tlie 


vine may be planted in a ſhall, 
trench, but great trees require A con- 


« The ground all kun with the : 


fiderable depth, of theſe he gives the 


Eſculus for an example, and thence 
takes occaſion to give a noble de- 
. e of that tree. 

„But Mars uncertain, hovers 0˙ er 55 


289. Auſim vel tenui vitem com- 


mittere ſulco. ] In one of Dr Mead's 
| manuſcripts it is ter inſtead of vel. 


The Roman huſbandmen ſeem not 


to have been well agreed about the 
depth of their trenches for planting 


vines, Columella would have them 
from two to three feet deep, accord- 
ing to the goodneſs of the ſoil : but 


we find in that author, that ſome of 


his contemporaries blamed him, 
thinking he had aſſigned too great a 
Virgil ſeems to approve of a 


He does not lay it 
in which 
all were agreed, but only ſays that he 


with caution, 


| himſelf would venture fo to do: in 
287. Poterunt ſe extendere.] e In 
the Roman manuſcript it 1s pote- 


which he ſeems to hint, that the 


common practice of his time Was dil. 
ferent. 

290. Altius ac penitus terrae 4. 
gitur arbos. ] Pierius ſays it is al:ir 


in ſome ancient mamuſfefipu. . 
ws 


uſeleſs epithet. 
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Eſculus in primis, quae, quantum vertice ad auras 
Aetherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 


Ergo non hyemes illam, non flabra, 


neque imbres wards beaven, 
Convellunt: immota manet, multoſque nepotes, 


chiefly the Eſculus, whoſe root 
deſcends as . toward: , as 
i' branches riſe up in the air to- 
| Therefore no 
florms, no blaſts, nor 


hurt it: ak 
Multa virum volvens durando ſaecula vincit. 295 r 


Tum fortes late ramos et brachia tendens 
Huc illuc, media ipſa ingentem ſuſtinet umbram. . 
Neve tibi ad ſolem W ee vineta a cadentem: 


and outlafts many deſcents, many 
ages of men, It extend: it's 7 


| branches and arms all areun 


and ſtanding itſelf in the midft 
not you winger look erat the « ſting po + 


NOTES. 


ſus has embraced. this reading: bur. 
 Aufim vitem 
committere, ac arbos defigitur is ſuch. 
a connection, as, I believe, Virgil 
would not have made uſe of. Ob- 


ſerve how wretchedly it appears " 
cc 


I take it to be corrupt. 


Engliſh : I would venture my vine 


Lin a flight furrow, and a taller | 
e tree is planted deep in the ground.” © Ipfa haeret ſcopulis : 2 et 5 
The reading would be tolerable, if 5 
but no au- 
thority is offered for this alteration. 
But even, if this was admitted, faller 
in this place, would be a poor and 
I take altius to have 

been altered to altior, by ſome taſte- 


leſs tranſcriber, who taking a vine to 


it was at inſtead of ac : 


be a tree, thought there wanted an 


epithet to make a diſtinction between 
But vines were not 


vitis and arbos. 
accounted trees; but ſhrubs, or ſome- 


Thus Columella: 


trees and ſhrubs. 


Nam ex ſurculo vel arbor procedit, : 
: * ut olea: vel frutex, ut palma cam- 
beſtris vel tertium quiddam, quod 
* nec arborem, nec fruticem proprie 


* dixerim, ut eſt vitis.” _ 
291, E Deut. ] See the note on 


. 


Quantum vertice ad auras, . 1. 
This very expreſſion is uſed of the 


Ruercus, in the fourth Aeneid: 


ce ki velut 48005 validam cum ro- . 
bore quercum 


25 « Alpini Boreae, nunc nne, nunc I 
„ flatibus 1llinc | : 


« Eruere inter ſe certant ; ; it ftridor, 
et altae 


Conſternunt terram concuſls ſpite © 
„ frondes: 


e gertice ad auras = | 
« Aetherias, tantum radice in Ler- | 
hes tara tendit. e 


203. . . 3 Jo one of the 8 
Arundelian N it is nec a- a 
Irn, 


294. Multoſque nepotes. ] 80 I read - 


with Heinſius and Maſvicius. The 
ſame reading is in the Roman manu- 
ſcript, according to Pierius. 


read multoſque per annos. 
thing of a middle nature between 


Others 
297. Ipſa.] It is ipſam in one of . 


the Arundelian manuſcripts. 


298. Neve tibi ad ſolem, &c. ] "oy 


this paſſage are ſeveral ſhort precepts 
relating to vineyards with a beautiful 
account of the danger of intermixing 
wild olives with the vines, leſt a fire 


ſhould kindle among them, and de- 
ſtro the vineyard. 


olumella, ſpeaking of the aſpect 
of a vineyard, tells us that the an- 


: cients were greatly divided about it. 


He 


ſuſtains the waſt ſhade, Lee 
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vines: ds not take the upper 


P. vIRCaLII 


MAR ONIS 


Plant no bazles among, your Neve inter vites ls dar ſere: neve flagella. 


NOTES. 


He recommends a ſouth aſpect in cold 
places, and an eaſt aſpect in warm 
places, if they be not ſubject to be 


ſon of roaſting the entrails of the 
goat on hazle nk as We find! in thi; 


| Wen 


infeſted with the eaſt and ſouth 


- winds, as on the ſea coaſt of Baetica : 
in which caſe, he ſays, they are bet- 


ter oppoſed to the north, or welt : 


Caeli .... . regionem, quam ſpec- 


8 


e tare debeant vineae, vetus eſt diſ- 
“ ſenſio, Saſerna maxime probante 
< folis ortum, mox deinde meridiem, 
< tum occaſum, Tremellio Scrofa 
_ < praccipuam poſitionem meridianam - 
„ cenſente, Virgilio de induſtria o 
8 * caſum lic repaint, - 


SES cc Neve tibi 44 folem vergant vineta 


paws cadente: n. 


4 1 ct Ma agone alantibus 


cc caeli plagam ſeptentrionalem, quia 


< exiſtiment ei ſubjectas feraciſſimas 
„ fieri vineas, quae tamen bonitate 


vini ſuperentur. Nobis in univer- 
< ſum praecipere optimum viſum eſt, 


Aut in locis frigidis meridiano vineta 
„ ſubjiczantur, tepidis orient adver- 
< tantur, u tamen non infeſtabuntur 


„ auſtris, euriſque, velut orae mart- 


e timae in Baetica, 
A giones praedictis ventis fuerint ob- 
75 noxiac, melius aquiloni, vel fſa- 
s vonio committentur, nam ferven- 
„ tibus provinciis, ut Aegypto, et 
„Numidia, uni feptemtraoms rectius 


Sin autem re— 


© opponentur.” 


In the King's manuſcript it is corylas. 
The hazle has a large, ſpreading 
root, which would therefore injure 
the vines. "This ſeems to be the rea- 


380 Et 1 


eus ad aram, 


c ene in verubus torrebimu 
*© exta colurnis.” 


The voat \ was | ficrificed. to ehe 
becauſe that animal is highly injuri- 
ous to vines: 


and it's entrails Were 


roaſted on hazle ſpits, becauſe thut 
plant is alſo deſtructive to a vine- 
yard. The hazle was uſed to bind 
| See the note on T0, 


Book I. ver. 266. 


the vines. 


Neve flagella fummnia gelb.]. Vine 


is generally underſtood to mean by 

- flagella ſumma the topmoſt ſhoots of 
the tree: but theſe are mentioned in 
the words immediately following. 
Moſt of the tranſlators therefore have 
. blended them together. I take ſum- 
ma flagella to mean the upper parti 


the ſhoot, which ought to be cut off. 


and is not worth planting, as Mr 


Miller has obſerved : “ You ſhould 
always make choice of ſuch ſhoots 


as are ſtrong and well ripened of 
the laſt year's growth. 


Theſe 
& ſhould be cut from the old vine, 


« juſt below the place where they 
sere produced, taking a knot of 
the two year's wood, which ſhoul! 


| 0 be pruned ſmooth : hen you ſhould 
299. Neve inter vites corplum. 4 171 


* cut off the upper part of the ſhort, 


* fo as to leave the cutting about f1x- 


_ * teen inches long. Now in making 
the cuttings 


aste r this manner, 


% there can be but one taken from 
& each 


cornu ſtabit ſacer hir. 


very wrong: 


GEORG. 


Tantus amor terrae : 
gemina: 


LI B. II. 
dumma pete, aut ſumma deſtringe ex arbore plantas : ? 
neu ferro laede retuſo 301 curtn.gs from the top of a tree, 


neve oleae ſylveſtres inſere truncos. 
| | | knife ; nor intef miæ the trunc bern of the world olive, 5 
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part of the ſhots, br gather your 


fo great is the love of earth; ds 
not burt your plants with a lune 


NOTES. 


« each ſhoot 3; whereas moſt perſons 


« cut them into lengths of about a 


« foot, and plant them all, which is 


«wood of thoſe 
6 ſpungy and ſoft, 


admits the 


e moiſture too freely, whereby the 
« plants will be luxuriant in growth, 
« hut never fo fruitful as ſuch whoſe 
« wood is cloſer and more compact.“ | 
300. Summa deſftringe ex arbore 
#lantas.] So TI read with Heinſius: 
the common reading is ſummas de- 

Pierius ſays it is ſummas de- 


ringe in ſome old manuſcripts ; but * eoque minus operis efficit, et plus 


„ haboris affert vinitori. 


One of Dr Mead's 


fringe, 


ſumma in the Roman, and other more 
ancient copies. 


ſumma defringe. The ſame reading 
isin the Nurenberg, and leveral other 
old editions. 


Columella fays the beſt. cuttings 


are thoſe which are taken from the 
body ; : the next from the branches; 
and the third from the top of the 
tree; which ſooneſt take, and are 


moſt fruitful, but ſooneft grow eld : 
0 * Optima habentur a lumbis: ſe- 
„ Cunda ab humeris : 
in vite lecta, quae celerrime com- 


4 Prehendunt, et ſunt fe eraclora, ſed 5 


«et quam celerrime ſeneſcunt,” 


Poet ſeems by this expreſſion to inſi- 
1 


for the upper parts 
« of the ſhoots are never fo well ri- 
« nened as the lower part which was 

produced early in the ſpring ; ſo 
« that if they do take root, they ne- 
« yer make ſo good plants, for the 
cuttings being 


ferro laede vetuſto : 


tertia ſumma 


nuate, that thoſe ſhoots, which grow 
neareſt the earth, contract ſuch a 


liking to ths. that they take better 1 in 
it. 


Ne Hers 1. rauf.! ts the : 


Bodleiag manuſcript it is ne ferro 5 0 


laede retuſo - in the King” s it is net YT 


in one of Dr 
Mead” S It is neu ferro lege recuſo., _ 
A blunt knite not only increaſes _ 


the labour of the huſbandman, but 
alſo tears the vines, 
wounds that are not ſo apt to heal; 
as Columella has obſerved : 
„ cactera illud etiam cenſemus, ut 

* duris, tenuifff imiſque et acutiſſimis 
« ' ferramentis totum iſtud opus exe- 


and makes 


$6 Super | 


quamur: obtuſa enim, et hebes, 


* et mollis falx putatorem moratur, 


e plagae aſperac, atque inacquales, 
« yites lacerant. Neque enim uno, 


« fed ſacpius repetito ictu res tranſi- 


80 „ Situr. Quo plerumque fit, ut quod 
* praccidi debeat, perfringatur, et ſic 
« vitis laniata, ſcabrataque putreſcat 
* humoribus, nec plagae confanen- 
* tur, Quare magnopere monen- 


„ dus putator eſt, ut prolixet aciem 
« ferramenti, et, 


quantum poſſit, 
© novaculae fimilem reddat. | 


302. Neve oleae ſylveflres aſere. 


truncos. ] It ſcems by this paſſage, 
301. Tantus amor terrae;] The 


as if it had been a cuſtom to plant 
Wild olives i in the Vineyards; for ſup- 


por ts 


. five 
„ curyatur ACiCs., d accidi It, 
5 » quod accidit molli, 


manuſcripts has ſummas deſtringe : the e five tardius penetrat, quod evenit 


other, and the Cambridge copy have © in retyſo et craſſo ferramento, 


„ majore niſu eſt opus. Tum etiam 
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Fer a ſpark often falls from the Nam ſaepe incautis paſtoribus excidit ignis, 


unwary ſhepberds, which being 7 4 ; * 8 | 
4 frft N. TR Qui furtim pingui primum {ub cortice tectus WM 
eus bark lays bold of the ftem, Robora comprendit, trondeſque elapſus in altas 30: ll ( 
-_ 1 * 8 Ingentem caelo ſonitum dedit. Inde ſecutus 0 
moſt leaves, ſends a great crack- WP | | 
bing up to heaven 3 then purſues Per ramos victor 7 "9d que alta CACUMINA 7 egnat, | 
it's conqueſt over the bougbs, reigns Et totum involvit flammis nemus, et rult atram 
ever the lofty bead, and ſpreads it's Ad caelum picea craſſus caligine nubem : . 

ame over the whole grove, and Praeſertim fi 1 ſt ed Lute? | 
#hick awith pitcby darkneſs drives racler tim il tempe as 4 Ver tice y 1 3 
tbe black cloud to heaven : eſpe- Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia ventus. 

1 if a tempeſt bas deſcended Hoc ubi, non a ſtirpe valent, caeſaeque reverti 
an the words, and a driving Poffunt. "= 1 fd 
wind rolls the fre along. When Poſſunt, atque ima ſimiles revireſcete . 
bis happens, they av Aro Infelix ſuperat foliis oleaſter amaris. : 
doun to the root, and can no . 1 . 6 
more ariſe, or recawer themſelnes ag tibi tam prudens quiſquam perſuadeat auctor 355 y 
| from the ground: but the unbleſt * ellurem Borea rigidam ſpirante moveri, | 
_ world olive with bitter leawes remains, Let nc man, be be ever fo wiſe, prevail upon you to ftir the bart l 
car ib, toben the north wind blows, OR fs nd EC ß ie. \ 
ports to the vines. This the Poet juſt- be taken to mean from high, as ſome ö 
y reprehends, becauſe a ſpark, light= underſtand it, cannot ſurely be ir- U 
ing accidentally on the unctuous terpreted of the north pole: 5 
bark of the olive, may ſet the whole 5 VVV | 
_ vineyard on fire. May ſeems to un- Ta Namque urget ab als i, 
derſtand this precept of Virgil to re- Ar boribuſque ſatiſque notus, peco- Wt 7 
late to the planting of wild olives, not | 714que ſiniſter, Crs *© 
| amongſt the vines, but amongſt the See the note on book I. ver. 324. a 
__ cultivated olives : for his tranſlation | Bk V 6 
: 45 thus: - NOS 312. Non a ſftirpe valent.] They . 
1 . are the vines, which he ſays are de- 
— — — — Nor yet ſtroyed for ever; for he mentiors If « 
Wild olive trees *mongſt other the wild olives immediately after- 

_ © olives ſet, EDS Wards, as recovering themſelves. 10 
%%% mo 33215. Nee tibi, Sc.] Here we have WM; 
310. A vertice.] Servius, Gri- a precept relating to the time of T 

| moaldus, and, after them, Ruaeus, planting vines; which is either in WW t: 
lf think that by @ vertice is meant from the ſpring or autumn; from which ll 
| the north; becauſe that pole appears the Poet beautifully ſlides into a molt . 
| above our heads: hic wertex nobis noble deſcription of the ſpring. 6 
ſemper ſublimis, But I rather believe 316. Moveri.] So it is in the W'« 
i it means only from above: for the Roman manuſcript, according to WW * 
_ moſt furious winds do not come from Pierius, who prefers this reading to 
| the north: and, in the firſt Geor- mevere, as it is in the other copies, Wl v 
gick, we have the ſouth wind men- Heinſius allo has mover:. m 
tioned to come ad alto which, if it I 2 


319. Optina 


ne dien 
Rura gelu tum claudit hyems, nec ſemine jaCto 
W Concretam patitur radicem adfigere terrae. 
0; WW Optima vinetis ſatio, cum vere rubenti 


| Candida venit avis longis inviſa colubris: 
Pruma vel autumni ſub frigora, cum rapidus fol 


209 
Then winter binds u the country 

evith Het, and dies not ſuffer 
the frozen root of the young plants 
to take bold of the ear th, The 
320 beſt time for planting wineyards 


is, when in the glaving ſpring 
the white bird afprars, which 


1s bated by rhe long 8 or elſe . the Fu cd Y — toben the * ye 


219. | Optima wvinetis 1 cum : 
vere rubentt,] Moſt of the printed 


| elitions have eft after /at19 : 
5 wanting in the King's, the Bodleian, 


Mead's manuſcripts. 
ind Maſvicius leave out ,. 


The epithet rubenti may allude to 
tie red flowers, which appear in the 
fring : or rather, it may be put for 

me net, or ſhining; for purpumus is 
in- WF ud for any bright colour, and the 


bring has often that epithet. 


cording to Pliny : 


e ferant, incompertum adhuc eſt. E 
* longinquo venire non dubium, eo- 


« has aeftatis advenas.“ 


tem, and the puniſhment is the 
ame as for murder : 
ſerpentium exitio tantus, 


*homicidam,” 


wa] The time, which the Poet 


latter end of autumn, 


* Gem quo grues modo : illas W | 


Longis inviſa colubris.] Pliny tells 
is, that ſtorks are in ſuch eſteem, 
for deſtroying ſerpents, that, in 
Theflaly, it is a capital crime to kill 


„ Honos lis 
ut in 
 Theſlalia capitale fuerit occidiſſe, 
eademque legibus nn,  quac in 


means in this place, muſt be the 
which the 


1 Akon to begin on the 
twelfth of Auguſt. Their winter be- 
but it is 


gan on the ninth of November: and 


therefore we may underſtand the firſt 
beth the Arundelian, and both Dr 


Heinſius alſo 


cold of autumn to mean the end of 


October, or the beginning of No- 


vember. This agrees with what Co- 
lumella has ſaid about the time of 
planting vineyards: that it is either 
in ſpring or autumn; in ſpring, if it 


be a cold or moiſt climate, or the 
ſoil be fat, and on a plain; and in 


0 autumn, if the contrary. He ſays 
320. Candida avis.] The Kork, = 

z bird of paſſage, which comes into 
laly in the ſpring; or in ſummer, 


the time of planting in the ſpring is 
from the thirteenth of February to 

the vernal equinox : 
from the fifteenth of October to the 


Ciconiae quo- 
* nam e loco veniant, aut quo ſe re- 


in the autumn, 


firſt of December: 


„ Sequitur opus 


e vineae conferendae, quae vel vere 
vel autumno tempeſtive deponitur. 

« Vere melius, fi aut pluvius, aut 
« frigidus ſtatus cacli eſt, aut ager 


„ pinguis, aut campeſtris, et uligi- 
<« noſa planicies* rurſus autumno ft 
e ficca, ſi calida eſt atris qualitas, ſi 


d exilis, atque aridus campus, ſi ma- 
25 cer praeruptuſve collis: vernaeque 


poſitionis dies fere quadraginta ſunt 


: « ab Idibus Februariis uſque in aequi- 
<« noctium : 
„ Tdibus Octobris in Calendas De- 
<6 cembres.” 
321. Prima vel autumni ſub fri | 


rurſus autumnalis ab 


Obſerve that our Ca- 
lendar varies a fort fight, ſince the 
time it was ſettled by fulius Caeſar: 
for the vernal equinox, which is now 
about the tenth or eleventh of March, 
P was 


— = — * — 
rr. 5 — — — * 5 — oY — 
: : . 


— — — 
— 9 — —— —— ³ 2 ——äÿũ—— — 


bis borſes, and the heat is jut 


to the words: in the jpring the 


warm weather. 
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does not yet touch the <inter wi/h Nondum hyememcontingitequis, jam praeterit aeſta 

Ver adeo frondi nemorum, ver utile ſylvis: 

ſens is teneficial to the werdure of Vere tument terrae, et genitalia ſemina poſcunt, 

the groves, the ſpring is ben:ficiel Tum pater omnipotens foccundis imbribus aether 325 
Conjugis in gremium laetae deſcendit, et omnes 

| _ nal ſeeds, Then the ali; ab'y father Acther Gs into the ben 4 his joyful ſpouſe 4vitb freitfui ſore, 


NOTES. 


dered fruitful by the S ſ . 
re- from they ſky ; which the Poet «- 
when the days of the 
month are quoted from the ancient 


Lone, The ſpring above all fea- 


lands favell, and require the ge- 


and 


was then about the four or five and 
_ twentieth, This muſt always be re- 
- membered, 


Roman authors, 


Jam practerit aeftas.] 


ver. 312. of the firſt Georgick, | 


er adeo.] Philar gyrius looks upon 
: Wich as an expletive. 
terprets it praecipue. See the note on 
ade, book I. ver. 24. 


324. Vere tument terrae.] 


enjoys a temperate air: for then it 
« 1s yielding „ready to burſt, and 


almighty father, or Jupiter; for they 


are the ſame in the heathen mytho- 


logy. Juno alſo is the earth, which 


Virgil here calls the wife of- the al- 
mighty Aether. Ihe carth is ren- 


vVvVverſes of Lucretius are not much un- 
322. Nindum hyemem contingit 
equis.] Ruacus interprets this the 
tropic of Capricorn. But the ſun 
paſſes into Capricorn, at the time of 
the winter ſolſtice, which was about 
their twenty-fourth or twenty fifth 
of December. This ſeaſon could not 
5 poſlibly be called autumn by Virgil. 
. Aeſtas, 5 
5 ſi ummer, ſeems. to be put here for 
See the note on 


| have had them before: his eye, when 
N he wrote this Pa age 


At nitidac ſurgunt fruges, rami- 


_* Arboribus; creſcunt ipſae, foetu- 


Ruacus in- 


08 The : 
„ earth ſwells, ſays Theophraſtus, 
« when it is moiſt and warm, and 


0 1 'rondiferaſque novis avibus e canere 
Hine feſſae pecudes pingues pe! 


Corpora deponunt, 
6s full of juice :” Opye dy fray u. - 
. 608 nM, M1 3s *ppa, * T& d en 
- o. Tors yao ev1z% vos 75 
ul evCAacns Kal ws euTpPacns 201. 
2325. Tum pd iter ommpotens, Oc. ] 
The Poet calls the Aether or iy, the 


0 Uberibus manat diſtentis; ; hinc 


< Ludit, lacte mero mente⸗ percuſk 


prefles by Acther deſcending into the 
boſom of his wiſe. The following 


like thoſe of our Poet, who ſeems ty 


bs Polten pereunt patho ub c0s 
pater Aether . 
ON In -remium matris Terrai praeci- 
[e. pitavit. 


© que vireſcunt 


que gravantur: 

Hine alitur porro noſtrum gen is 
atque ferarum : 

Hinc laetas urbes pueris forere i- 
e een 


cc 


undique ſylvas. 


„ pabula laeta 
et Candens 
e lacteus humor 


nora proles | 
&«& Artubus infirmis teneras ;laſiv per 
© herbas 


ce nove Alas.“ 


326. Lactae.] In one of hes 
rundelian, and in one of Dr Mead's 


manuſcripts it is late which is à ver 
elegant 


. 


I- 


GEORG. 


Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore foetus. 
Avia tum reſonant avibus virgulta canoris, 
Et venerem certis repetunt armenta dicbus : 


EIB. II. 211 
greatly minoling zo1th ber great 
body nourtfhes all ber offspring, 
Then do the lonely thickets reſound 
evrth tuneful birds, and the 
herds renew their love at their r fated times 


NOTES. 


Joan reading, and 3 the 
wide extent of the ſpring ſhowers. 


Late is a favourite adverb with Virgil, 
in this ſenſe. 


falt n 


*— — — Amn abundans: 5 
6 Fit, et obdutto late t tenet omnia 
« limo: 5 | | 


And 


„Omnia ve ntorum concurrere  prac- 


„lia vidi, 


* radicibus imis | 
2 Sublime een eruerent. 


On the oe fide, it . be Kid, = 
that /aete is here no inſignificant epi- 
thet : for the earth may well be ſaid 
v be glad, at the falling of theſe 
There is an ex- 
prefion ſomething like this in the 


fruitful "Gower. 


bent eclogue : 


* ambrz,” 


netonymy, 
it makes the earth ſo. 


ridge manuſcript. 
329. Venerem certis repetunt ar- 


nenta diebus.] The brute part of 
be creation are known to have their 


: Rated times of propagating thel pe- , 
cles. 
probably took this obſervation, ſays 
Thus we find in the : 
The words, which that great Philo- 
ſopher uſes on this ſubject, will, I _ 
believe, not be diſagreeable, in chis 
; place, to the learned reader: 
5 Fi he 85 n 20 Tal neigen, Tept 255 
bv duTov yparev aoriodat Thy oi 
Nia TavTHY, Ta © T6. X*1uGves Ee 
ra ads 70 E 7908. auTn de tow 
1 7 apo ex, e 4 T4 NsLðu, xat 
0 Que gcavidam late dean ab #: Tu, x4. tld, Kal GA@TH Spud. = 
pes Tov TU UTEP. 
ui TV 3; 414) KITCOY TOxWy Kal - 


Ariſtotle, from whom Virgil 


the general time for this is the ſpring. 


Soller E 


ToTwps Ki KELLOVOS, oer Tav Te U- 


Spar 4 erg, A Tav ,,, 
4p 4% Hd macav Gegy, 
N TOY 


ov pe νοẽ,EW?e Co 5 


. Tl av Se, ENT, THY dAtay net 
wreogian, WJ w! * 40 xvnoeis AA! 
| N 610, 019 Us x XUVog, 
| | uE Ta DETNVQY 67 4 @AcOVdants wore _ 
; Jupiter et laets deſcendet plurimus i * es 3 Wie ud mau 
| | _ l1KE 1S MN ny: 


4 malibus ſtati per tempora anni 
Here indeed not the earth, 5 the 5 


Ser is called joyful : but yet this 
cpithet is added to the her by a 
for the ſhower can no o- 


terwiſe be ſaid to be Joyful, than as the ſeaſon for the nen of ani- 


mals: 
328. Tum. ] It is cum, in the Cam- 


„ Cacteris ani- 


concubitus, homint omnibus horis 
« dierum noctiumque. 


Caeteris ſa- 
« tietas in coitu, homini prope nulla.“ 


Lucretius alſo mentions the ſpring as 


* Nam fimul ac 9 pateſacta· t | 


„ verna dict, 


« Fr reſerata viget genitalis aura Fa- 


% voni; 


"oh 


cc 2 
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the teeming earth brings fortb, 

and the fieids open their boſoms to 
the warm Zephyrs : all abound 
with gentle nioiſlure: and the 
| berbs can ſafely truſt themſelves. 
to the new ſuns: nor dyes the 
pon ores fear th: riſing ſouth 
evinds, the ſhuwir driven 
| Ties Hom, heaven by the furious 

north but puts forth it's buds, 
and unfolds all it”s leaves, No 
ol ber days, I belleme, ſpine, nor 
_ vas it any ot ber ſeaſon, at the 
beginning of the growing evorld ; 

it was then the ſpring : ſpring 


[rcdere : 


Cre ed lide rim: 


NOTES. 


« Marine primum volucres te, , Diva, 
cd tuumque 5 


« Significant initum percuſſae corda 8 


-* tua vi: 
Inde ferae pecudes perfultane pabu- 
e e net; © 
Et rapides tranant amnes 
4 ta lepore, 
cc 


ee mantum 


_ © inducere pergis : 


_« Denique per maria, ac monte, 


© fluvioſque rapaces, 


«F rondiferaſque domos avium, cam- 


e polque virentes, 
Omnibus incutiens 
e pectora amorem, 


« Efficis ut cupide g gencratim fiecla 6 


7700 Nun 


= 330. 8 1 ager.] in | 
one of the Arundelian manuſcripts i it 


is parturit alma Venus. 
332. Gramina.) In the King $ 


manuſcript | it is germina. 


330. Non alios, Sc.] 1 ake the 


Poet's mcani ing here to be, not that 
there was a perpetual ſpring, 


beginning of the world ; but that it 


P. VINOITLAI IL MARY NIS 
Parturit almus ager, zephyrique tepentibus auris 339 
Laxant arva ſinus: 
Inque novos ſoles audent ſe gramina tuto 

nec metuit ſurgentes pampinus auſtros, 
Aut actum caelo magnis aquilonibus imbrem: 
Sed trudit gemmas, et frondes explicat omnes, 333 
Non alios prima creſcentis origine mundi 
Illuxiſſe dies, aliumve habuiſſe tenorem 

ver illud erat: 
Orbis, et hybernis parcebant flatibus euri : 

Cum primae lucem pecudes hauſere, virumque 349 
25 3 over all the OW ang the coſt Winds fore bore rbeir © Wirtry bra T7 en e cattle he fiſt arew 4 ligt, aid 


this reaſon for it: 
have ſuſtained the extremities of heat 
; ita cap been ſpring, 
that they might have time to grow 
hardy, before a a more inclemen 


.. N ſon ſhould begin. 
6 Te ſequitur cupide, quo quamque | 


Illecebriſque tuis omnis s natura ani- 
of vulgar, and, in this place, 2! di- 


culous exprethons : 


at the 


ſuperat tener omnibus humor: 


ver magnus agebat 


Was e spring 6 when cattle, 
and men were created. He affions | 
the new created 
beings would not have been able to | 


and therefore, it mutt have 
when they were created, 


or cold; 


Dryden has greatly debaſed the is 


gance of theſe lines, by making ulc 


« 13 this ſoft ſeaſon (tet ; me dae 

e 0n63- 

„The worfd was batch d by 3 
« ven's Imperial King 

In prime of all the Fear, and 


0 e of ſpring.” 


340. Cue primae.] In one of 
the Arundelian manuicripts, and in 
an old Paris edition, printed in 149% 
It is #2471 primum.. In the Cambridge 
manuſcript t. it is cum primum. Pic- 
rius ſays it is cum primae, in the Ro- 
man and Medicean manuſcripts. 


Heinſius, Maſyicius, and ſome old 
edition 


d in 


434 
ridge 


ripts. 
old 
tons 


on the authority of Lactantius: 
1: may as well be ſuppoſed, that it is 
n error in the copy of Lactantius. 
mere to be meant of layers : 


GEORG. L 15 i 


| Ferrea progenies duris caput extulit arvis: 
Immiſſaeque ferae ſylvis, et ſidera caelo. 

| Nec res hunc tenerae poſſent perferre laborem, 
d non tanta quies iret friguſque caloremque 
Inter, et exciperet caeli indulgentia terras. 
(uod ſupereſt, quaecunque premes virgulta per agros, _ heat, and if the indulgence 
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the iron race of men lifted up it's 


bead from the bard feelds : an d 
Tord beaſts Were ſent into the 
 ev2odls, and flars into the keavens, 
Nor walls the tender creation have 
bern ſo great a labour, if there 
had not been a reſt beteween cold 


345 


beavin” did not fawour the 


| earth, But, to proceed, what branches J you lay dewon in the field, 


NOTES. 


The 


editions have cum primac. 
common reading IS cum fprimum. | 
341. Ferrea.] Some read terrea, 


Virgil ſeems to have imitated Heſiod : 


Xin 757 Fn yer; 20 ord iper 


tions it is Aurum. 


Aruis.] In the Bodleian | manu- | 
. ning ef this book, that he recom- 
Ruaeus thinks the Poet Pete 15. 1 


ſcript it is arms. 


lules to the iron age, and the reſti- 


tution of the earth by Deucalion and 


Pyrrha, as was related in the note on 


ver, 62, of the firſt Georgick. But 


that learned Commentator ſeems to 


have forgotten, that Virgil is here 
| faking of the very firſt age of the 


world. 


344. $i non tanta quies iret, = c.] 


In the old Nurenberg edition it is 


di non tanta quies inter eng 


* caloremque 1 iret. 


345. Exciperet. * In « one of Dr 
Mead's manuſcripts it is haec pareret.. | IN 
ut in meum fundum radices ege- 
mk,” 


340. Dd ſupereſt, Oe. The 


vet now proceeds to give directions, 


about layers: and recommends dung- 


ing, and lay ing ſtones and ſhells at 
the roots, 


demerges, infedies. | 
, the Commentators have agreed to 


but underſtand the Poet to ſpeak of plant- oY 


Pfemer. ] an interprets this 
Hence moſt of 


ing in general. Mr B— — is fin- 
gular in underſtanding vir gulta pre- 50 


6. 8600 ben vou lend the leyers to 8 
108 the eee 4 
"Darts ] In ſome of the old edi. = 5 
5 this however I RF to bo Viret 


ſenſe. We have ſeen at the begin- 
mends layers, as the beſt way of pro- 
pagating vines: 
ſpondent : to this method of propagat- 


ing therefore it is moſt probable that 
he ſhould allude. 


mere ſeems more proper to expreſs 


And beſides pre- 


the laying down a branch, than the 
planting of a cutting or removing of 
a young tree, La Cerda interprets 
wirgulta ; »remere, infodere ſurculos in 


feffius, and endeavours to ſtrengthen 


it with two quotations, neither of 5 
which ſeem to me to anſwer his pur- 


poſe. The firſt is from Caius : „ Quod 


i vicini arborem in terra preſſerim, 


Caius ſpeaks here plainly of 
layers. He ſays a tree is the property 
of that perion, in whole ground it 
ſtrikes root: and therefore if I lay it 
5 down 


Propagine vites re- 
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to cover them with a good deal of 
earth: 


It ſtrike root in my ground, it be- 
Comes my tree. 


be careful to ſpread fat dung. and Spar 


rough ſhells about ther roots, 


NOTES. 


down in ſuch a manner, as to make 


Surely this can be 
underſtood only of laying down a 


branch, which extends itſelf over my 
ground, and heaping 1 the earth about 


it, which is expreited by fi terra 


preſſerim : for J have no right to re- 
move my neighbour s tree, or to take 
_ cuttings from it. 
_ ſage. 
« ſolo poſuero, mea erit, ex diverſo 
© ſi meam plantam in alieno ſolo po- 
« ſuero, illius erit. 
t caſu radices 
enim radices ageret, illius perma- 


See the entire pat- 
di alienam plantam in meo 


egerit: antequam 


„ net, cujus et fuit. His conveniens 
< eſt, quod ſi vicini arborem ita terra 


35 <« preſierim, ut in meum fundum 

& radices egerit: 
rem. Rationem enim non permit- 
e tere, ut alterius arbor intelligatur, 


meam effici arbo- 


quam cujus fundo radices egitlet. 


Et ideo prope confinium arbor po- 
SE fita, ſi etiam in vicinum fundum 
radices egerit, communis eſt.” The 


ſecond is from Horace: terra premam, 


pro mfodiam, The words of that 
opt. are: 


« Satis ape me 88 tua 
„ Ditavit. Haud paravero 
* Quod aut, avarus ut . 
terra premam; 
$$ Diſcinctus aut perdam, ut ne- 
fb pos,” | 5 | 


| Here indeed. terra _premere does ſig- 


Ply to bury : but the literal meaning 


P. vIRGAILII 


ge ſimo pingui, et multa memor occule terta: 
ut e dibulum, aut ſqualentes infode conch 


of the wands is to preſs With cart 


becauſe in this caſe a branch i; l 
down into a trench, and Covered over 
with carth. 


are informed by Columella that thc 
direction about burying ſtones and 


thaginian, who alſo adviſes dunging, 
but adds, that grape-ttones ought to 


Si modo utroque 
juxta diverſa latera ſoſſarum diſcs 


non excedant quinque librale pos- 
* aeftatis propulſare radicibus: quem 


* ſecutus V irgilius tutari ſemina, & 
( muniri fic provoipit ; 


© et paulo poſt : 


FF Qui ſaxo ſuper, atque ingenti _ 


MARONIS 


FAY — — — — — 


which is more applicable to 05 
than to any other way of pla inting: 


"dd Het 11 „, 2 


347. Sparge 655 pingui, 2 2 ] W. 


ſhells is taken from Mago the Car. 


be mixed with the dung. Id enim 
« vitare facile eft, per imum folum 


« fitis paucis lapidibus, qui fingu 


dus. Hi videntur, ut Mago pro- 
« it, et aquas hyemis, et vapore: 


56 Aut leiden bibul lum, aut ſqual- 
„ lentes infode conchas: 


« —— Jamque reperti, 


« (ere teſtæ 
<< Urgerent : hoc effuſos munime 
ad imbres, 
„H cc ubi hiulca ſiti findit e canis ae. 
6 ſtifer arva. ; 


1 Tderhins Poenus autor probat vi 
nacea permiſta ſtercori depoſiti e 
„ minibus in ſcrobem yires movere, 
„ quod illa provocent, ct eliciant 
nov as radiculas: hoc per hyemem 

6 EE Ft rigen. 


as, 


Inter enim labentur aquae, tenuiſque ſubibit 


Halitus : 


Urgerent : 


GEORG. LIB. II. 


hoc effuſos munimen ad imbres : 
Hoc, ubi hiulca ſiti findit canis aeſtifer arya, 
Seminibus poſitis, ſupereſt deducere terram 
Szepius ad capita, et duros jactare bidentes; 
Aut preſſo exercere ſolum ſub vomere, et oh 
Flectere luctantes inter vineta juvencos. 

Tum laeves calamos, et raſae haſtilia virgae, 
Fraxineaſque aptare ſudes, furcaſque bicornes : 
Viribus eniti quarum, et contemnere ventos 
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349 By this means the water will 


tb 
atque animos tollent ſata. Jamque reperti, aces 1 e 2 vapour 


Qui ſaxo ſuper, atque ingenti pondere teſtae 


and the 
plants will be wigorous. There 
are ſome now, who preſs a great 
werghbt of ones or pot ſbeardi a- 
bout them : this 1s a defence a» 
gain pouring ſpowers, 
roben the burning dog-flar cleaves 
the paping fields with thirſt, 


355 
| W en the {ayers are planted out, 


it remains to draw up the eat th OS 


. eftor ah;ut the roots, and to ex- 
erciſe the bard drags ; or to turn 

| up. the i with urging the 
360 pluck, and to bend the Nlriving 
bali.cks amongſt the very wine» 


yards : him to prepare ſmonh reeds, Sid ſpears of peeled =YY —_ alen pole * and t eve Dorned nh W N 


the S of which "= vines * learn to riſe, and contemn the . 18 


NOTES. 


| « frigentem, et humidam ſcrobibus 


e inferre calorem tempeſtivum, ac 


«per aeſtatem virentibus allmentum, 
det humorem praebere. Si vero ſo- 


* Jum, cui vitis committitur, vide- 


tur exile, longius accerſitam pin- 
inferre 
Mr Evelyn after men- 
tioning the placing of potſheards, 
funts, or pebbles, near the root of the 
Len, adds this caution: 


©S 
guem humum ſcrobibus 


0 IE . 


But re- 
* member you remove them aſter a 


© competent time, elſe the vermin, 
« ſnails and inſccts which they pro- 
| © Guce and ſhelter, will gnaw, and 


' greatly i injure their bark, and there- 
* tore to lay a coat of moiſt rotten 


„litter with a little earth upon it, 
* will preferve it moiſt in ſummer, 
and warm in winter, enriching 
* the ſhowers and dews that Brain, 


through it.” 

352. Munimen.] In one "of Dr 
Mead 8 manuſcripts i it is munimine. 

353. fc.) In the fame manu- 

TIpt it is atgue inſtead of Hoc. 

354. Seminibus Poſlis.] 


In tlas 


paſſage the Poet mentions digging the 
ground, propping the vines, and 
pruning them, 
355. Capila.] It is generally a- 
greed that capita means here the root == 
of the tree, Mr Bon — ſeems mw 


f take it for che 20p 


= High as ; your plant oft raiſe the 


oy neighb? ring one 25 


Baade + T My biden Gam to be 
that inſtrument with two hooked iron 
teeth, which our farmers call a drug. 
It is uſed to break the ſurface of the 
ground, and may be ſerviceable near 


the roots of the vines, where the 


plough coming too near would be 8 7 
to injure them. | 

359. Fraxineaſque.) The con- 
junction que is wanting in the King * 
manuſcript. 

Bicornes.] Pierius fays it 1s — 
caſgue valentes in the Roman manu- 
ſcript. We find the fame reading in 
the Cambridge, and in one of the 
Arundelian manulcripts, 


P4 


361. Tabu- 


1 


plants are in their infart Pate, 


ſpare their tender ave; 


„ oracih : 


ae ad auras.| 
Mead's manuſcripts it is parcendum 
eſt teneris; et dum ſe lactus ad auras. 
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and climb up the floges to the Aſſueſcant, ſummaſque ſequi tabulata per ulme 


Tops of the elm Whifft your 


whilſl the joyſul branch ſpreads 
ztfelf in the open air with flact- 


| ened es the * * the py a knife is not yet to be « Chon} * tbe yourg a foil be 2 


NOTES. 


515 Tabulata.) The tabulath are 
the branches of elms extended at 


ce deinde adoleſcere incipient, 


hoc enim nomine uſurpant 


00 compeſcunt, vel longius promit- 


Stunt, ut vites laxius diffundantur: 
„hoc in ſolo pingui, melius illud in 
inter ſe minus 
5 ternis pedibus abſint, atque ita for- 
„ mentur, ne ſuperior ramus in ea- 
dem linea fit, qua inferior: 
“ demiſſum ex eo palmitem germi- 
_ © nantem inferior atteret, et fructum 


tabulata 


c Jecutict,” _ 


363. Parcendum teneris: ei PER fe 
In one of Dr 


” the other it is parcendum eſt tene- 
dum ſeſe lactus ad auras. 


60 Agit.] It is aget in the Me- 
dicean N 


Pierius. N 


Laxis.] It is ul. in the King's 8 


| manuſcript. * 
Per purum immiſſus 3 1 This 
is a metaphor taken from horſes. 
* This exprefſion,” ſays Dr Trapp, 


18 Bp 


with ſubmiſhon to Virgil, 


« little }:arſh, as applied to the 


-* growtn of a tree:” but the ſame 


P. VIRGILII 


Ac dum prima novis adoleſcit frondibus actas, 

with young branches, you ficli Parcendum teneris ; et dum fe laetus ad auras 
and Palmes agit, laxis per purum immiſſus habenis, 
Ipſa acies nondum falcis tentanda, fed uncis 3653 


cc Cum | 
falce 
1 0 formandae, et tabulata inſtituenda 
es ſunt: 
e agricolae ramos truncoſque promi- 
Wo nentes, eoſque vel propius ferro 


nam 


printed editions. 
Cambridge, and the Bodleian manu- 
1eripts, Servius, Heinſius, Ruaeus, 
Maſvicius, and ſeveral others have 
ipſa aces nondum fulcis Na 


11 1 to 


MARONIS 


/\ 
4 


POET IVY had been uſed before h 
01 at Lucretws : 
proper diitances, to ſuſtain the vines; 


as we find in Columella : « A be datum "lt + variis exit 


per auras 


"68 Creſcendi magnum immiſſi certa- 


© men | habenis.” 25 


Per purum i in Vin f apes the Ts 
Aas per auras in Lucretius. 
uſes it alſo for the air: 


Horace 


0 8 5 per purum tonantes 


oy sie pra 7 


365. Iſa a acies PORT ON falci ten- 


5 tanda.] Picrius reads ipſa acie falci 


I find the fame 


nondum tentanda. 


reading in one of the Arundelian 
manuſcripts, both Dr Mead's, and 


in ſeveral printed editions. He fas 
it is iþ/a acie nondum faleis in the 
Roman manuſcript, and fo it is in 
the other Arundelian copy, and fome 


The King's, the 


(uintilian alludes to this paſſage, in | 


the ſecond book of his Inſtitutions : 


Ne illud quidem quod admonea- 
«© mus indignum eſt, ingenia puero- 
« rum nimia interim emendationis 
e ſeyeritate deficere: nam et deſpe- 


rant, et dolent, et noviſſime ode- 


6 runt: 


* 
wv 


— 
2 


GEORG. LIB. II. 
Carpendae manibus-frondes, interque legendae. 
nde ubi jam validis amplexae ſtirpibus ulmos 
Exicrint, tum ſtringe comas, tum brachia tonde. 
Ante reformidant ferrum : 
| Exerce imperia, et ramos compeſce fluentes. 
Texendae ſepes etiam, et pecus omne tenendum : 
Praecipue dum frons tenera, imprudenſque laborum: 
Cu, ſuper indignas hyemes ſolemque potentem, 


tum denique dura 
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evith your 75 ngers here and there, 
But when they have given the 
elm a ſirong embrace : then ſtrip 
the ſhoots ; then prune the boug bs, 
Before this they cannot bear the 
| 370 knife : but now exerciſe a ſevere 
| dominion over them, and reſtr ain 
the luxuriant branches, Hedges 
alſo are to be woven, and all 
| ſorts of cattle to be reſtrained: 
eſpectally 4b:!ft the ſhonts are 


gourg, and not able to bear Es "Ju", more than ee e and e fon, | 


NOTES. 


& runt: et quod maxime nocet, dum 
“omnia timent, 


cem nondum pati poſſe.“ 
Lucis carpendae manibus frondes. 


Poet means nipping the tender ſhoots 


with the thumb and finger, which is 


practiſed in ſummer time, before the 
ſhoots are grown woody and hard. 


367. Stirpibus.] 


370. Ramos 


rom the following paſſage of Varro: 

 Vites | pampinari, ſed a ſciente: 
nam id, quam putare majus; ne- 
que in arbuſto, ſed in vinea fieri. 


ralent, primum ac ſecundum, 


* nonnunquam etiam tertium relin- 


*quere, reliquos decerpere, ne re- 
K. 

lictis colibus ſarmentum nequeat 
* miniſtrare ſuccum.” 


371. Texendae ſcpes, &c. ] : Here 


In one of Dr 
Mead's manuſcripts it is. viribus, 
which reading Fulvius Urſinus obſerv- 
elalſo inthe old Colotian manuſcript. 
compeſce fluentes.] 
Fierius ſays it is ramos compeſce va- 
nes in the moſt ancient Roman 
manuſcript; and thinks both the 


weven with dry 
ſrecept and expreſſion are taken 


the Poet peil of A 1 8 
nihil conantur. 8 
0 Quod etiam rich notum eſt, qui 
« frondibus teneris non putant aan | 
bendum efle falcem, quia reformi- 
« dare ferrum videntur, et cicatri- ” 


to keep out cattle, and eſpecially 
goats, whence he takes occaſion to 
digreſs into an account of the fa- 5 


bh crifices to Bacchus. 


In one of the Aründelian manu- 


HF ſcripts it is et jam pecus omne timen- 
] 5 lum. 
Br uncis manibus, crooked hands, the 


In the Bodleian it is etiam 
et pecus omne tuendum. Pierius ſays 


it is tuendum in the Roman ma- 
nuſcript. 
the editors have eft after tenendum.. 
Pierius ſays of 
Medicean copy. ” 
all the manulcripts I have collated, 
and by Heinfius, La Cerda, Maſyi- 50 


cius, and ſeveral others. 


Ruaeus and moſt of 


is wanting in the 
It is left out in 


This expreſſion of weaving a beds 
does not ſeem to mean a green hedge, 
but a fence made of ſtakes, inter- 


ſticks. 
373. Super indignas byemes.] . 


moaldus and Ruaeus interpret ſuper, 
 proeter - in this ſenſe Dr hs bas 
tranſlated ! * 

—— ———— Beſides ſtorms, 

Fampinare eſt ex ſarmento coles, : 

qui nati ſunt, de iis, qui plurimum 


$6 And the ſun's heats the bufalo 8 
© and goats, 


66 L And ſheep, and greedy heifers, 


hurt thy vines.” 


La Cerda interprets it, that cattle 
do more harm to the vineyards, than 
heat and cold ; © Etiamſi hyemes in- 

„ dignac, 


— 


—— — — — . ——ͤxů——·ů¶ 5 —U— : —v— — —— — — pe — : * ———ůů—ůĩů —-— l — —— — CR A ˙Ü- ⁵² ·˙ eee. ee———e——_—_—_——_— ES — . ‚—‚ ——  - — 
8 * — — 
— 2 * 1 9G ” 
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* 
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— — 
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i And by Dryden: 


«1 e 


— wy —— — — * iow == © n an aro — wor - —— 
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& cuting * Wy \ 


do the wild bufſalees and * Sylveſtres uri 1 capreaeque ſequaces | Py 


NOTES. 


ber dignae, id eſt magnae, noceant 
e novellis vitibus, et ſol, cum potens 
« = ty id eſt, cum eſt gelten ta 
men magis nocumentum accipiunt 
*ab uris, ovibus, capreis, juvencis.“ 


i In this ſenſe it is s tranſlated by Ys 


a « Wild bulls 47 greedy goats more 


© harm will do 


* « Then ſcorching ſurnmers, and cold | 


mos winters too: 


cc Whoſe leaves are not alone foul | 


© winter's prey, 


Z * But oft by lammen uns are 
e e orch'd :awdy ;---- - 
852 And worſe than bath, become thy 


* unworthy browze 


« of buffalo OF ſalt goats, and hun- 
2 Sry COWS.” | = 


hin Mr B — —, 
* fuper in this place; as it is ſaid e. 
per coenam, or elſe it ſeems to me 
that there would be a diſagreeable 


15 * repetition of the fame things 1 in the | 
0 following lines : * 


0 e tanium, Ke.“ 
| crak rangly he tranſlates it, 


cc 1 parching aner, and ; in x 


_ © winter ſnows, 


8 Wild beaſts and wanton goats 2 
_ £© inſult the boughs, 


* And ſheep and hungry heifers 
© feed the luſcious browze.” p 


- But La Cerda has already vindicate; 


this paſſage from the imputation 5 
tautology. See the note on ver. 376 


Indignas is generally thought t 


ſignif/ only great, in which fenſe i 
ſeems to have been Ae in the tenth 
| eclogue: | 


Mn ann cum Gailus amor 


5 e 


374. Shout! uri. 9 The urus 


5 as deſcribed by Julius Caeſar, is a 
wild bull of dow ſtrength and 


ſwiftneſs, being almoſt as big as a 
elephant : «© Tertium eſt genus eo- 


"6 rum, qui Uri appellantur. Ii ſunt 
8 magnitudine paullo infra elephan- 
tos; ſpecie, et colore, ct figun 
c tauri. 
c magna velocitas. 
„ neque ferae; quam conſpcxciint, 
„ parcunt.' 
of the rare animals which are ſound 
in the Hercynian wood, and are not 


Magna vis eſt eorum, et 
Neque homini, 


He ſpeaks of it, as one 


« Hujus Her- 


ſeen in other places: 


© cyniae Sylvae, quae ſupra demon- 
e ffrata eſt, latitudo 1x dierum iter 


Non enim aliter 
neque menſuras iti- 


Oritur ab Hel- 


c expedito patet. 
« finiri poteſt, 
« herum noverunt. 


« yetiorum, et Nemetum, et Rau— 


* racorum finibus, rectaque flu;ninis 


« Danubii regione pertinet ad fins 
« Dacorum, et Anartium. Hin 


ce ſe flectit ſiniſtrorſus, diverſis a fu- 
« mine regionibus, multarumque 
«© gentium fines propter magnitudi- 
nem attingit. Neque quiſquam 
& eſt hujus Germaniae, qui ſe adifie 


66 ad 


booed, — — n — 


© — 


Ore 


GEORG. 


EIn . 
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| . :untur oves: avidaeque juvencae. 375 Ven: and ſheep and greed bei- 
[taunt 2 ves: avide anne 375 * brouze wo. them, * 


NOTES. 


« ad initium ejus ſylvae dicat, quum 
derum iter LX proceſſerit, aut quo 


«ex loco oriatur, acceperit. Multa 
« in ea genera ferarum naſci conſtat, 
quae reliquis in locis viſa non fint : 


ei quibus quae maxime differant 
« ab cacteris, ct memoria prodenda | 
After 
theſe words Caefar deſcribes a bull 
| ſhaped like a ſtag, the elk, and the 
rue, as in the former quotation. 
dervius thinks the uri are ſo called 
«79 160 opal, from mountains: but 
It is more probable that the Romans 
only latiniſed the German name 
| Aurochs or Ureochs, for the ancient 
Germans called any thing wild, vaſt, 


haec 


« videantur, ſunt.“ 


or ſtrong, ur; and och, in their 
language ſignifies. an 9x. 
therefore mentioned by Virgil can- 


not be the urus deſcribed by Caeſar, 


which was an animal utterly un- 
Jo ſolve this difh- 
culty, La Cerda would have us read 
but then what 


known in Italy. 


tauri inſtead of uri 


ſhall we do with ver. 5 32. of the 
third Georgick? | 


4 Queſt ad ſacra boves ; Junoni 


« et Uras : 121 


for 3 zauris inſtead of uris cannot 
ſtand in the verſe. 


but this 
Ruaeus inter- 


to read urſt inſtead of vr: : 
b a meer conjecture, | 


pig ſplveflres uri % Bubali quos 


Plin. 


* yulgus cum Uris confundit. 


41 8. 15. This is not a fair in- 


terpretation of Pliny's words : that 
author does not ſay the common 


a half moon. | 
The uri different from the Bufalo, which is 

common in Italy, of the milk of 
which they make thoſe fine cheeſes, 1 


which they call caſet di cavallo; it is 
thick, bending black horns. 
name: 
The ſame Com- 


mentator propoſes another ſolution, 
very ancient. 


people call the zubalus, wrus: but 
that they call the urus, bubalus : 


< Paucifima Scythia gignit, inopia | 
„ fruticum: pauca contermina illi 
„Germania: 
„ ferorum genera, | jubatos biſontes, . 
< excellentique et vi et velocitate 1 


inſignia tamen boum ; 


ros, quibus i imperitum vulgus b#- 


« balorum nomen imponit, cum id 


« gignat Africa, vituli potius ceryive > 
„ quadam f{imilitudine,” 


ing towards each other, in form of 
It is therefore very 


larger than the common kine, has a 
thicker body, a very hard ſhin, and _ 
do 
not find: that this animal was diſtin- 
guiſhed anciently by any particular 
and therefore Virgil miglit 
probably borrow the name "of Ures, . 


which was known to ſignify the wild 
bull of the Hercynian foreſt, La 


Cerda quotes a paſſage of 8. Iſidore, 
to ſhew that the Bubalus was com- 
mon in Italy in his time, which was 


The words 8. I- 


dore are: * Boas anguis Italiae im- 


e menſa mole: perſequitur greges 
e armentorum et bubalos: et plurimo 
&« lacte irriguis uberibus ſe innectit, 
<« et ſurgens interimit atque inde a 
© boum populatione boas nomen a- 
6« cepit.. 


udine,” The B- 
balus of Pliny ſeems to be that which 1 
Bellonius deſcribes under the name of _ 
Bos Africanus, which he ſays is lefs _ 


than a ſtag, of a ſquare make, with 
reddiſh ſhining hair, and horns bend- 


A ——-— rt err ar 
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% 
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them ſo much as thiſe animals, 


<< appellatae boae 


adjective bubul; : 


« Te Corydon o Alexi: 


* - " Poe * . . * a «ty * 
9 — . ee SES — ** * — * EE ABA” 


vt te 4m 


66 beaſts. 
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Nor ds the 19/ds fliff 20i1h boary Frigora nec tantum cana concreta pruina, 356 


i, nor the burnin; Pears at- 
ing upon the ſcorching rocks hurt 


TOP” 


& cenit.” It is eaſy to ſee that 8. Ia. 


dore took what he ſays, in this quo- 


tation, from the following paſſage of 
Pliny: „ Faciunt his fidem in Italia 
: in tantam ampli- 
e tudinem exeuntes, ut, Divo Clau- 
«dio. principe, occifae in Vaticano 
e ſolidus in alvo aſpectatus ſit infans. 
* Aluntur primo bubuli, lactis ſucco, 

* unde nomen traxere.” 
Iy probable, that the rh biſhop 
read bubali in Pliny, inſtead of the 
and therefore we 
cannot infer that the _ was an- 
ciently called Bubalus. 


 Capreaeque ſequaces. J- It is FOUR 


in the Cambridge, the Bodleian, both 


the Arundelian, and both Dr Mead' 8 


| manuſcripts. 

Servius renders Cate, 8 
trices.. 
- fire 3 thus, in the ſecond eclogue : 


It ſignifies purſuing with de- 


8 « Florentem cytiſum fequitur laſciva 


„ capella, 
trahit ſua 
quemque voluptas.“ 


376. Trigora nec tantum, &c.] 


„ are thoſe cruel winters, what the 


„ powerful ſuns, what the i injury of 


As if he ſhould fay, I ſaid 


that the cattle did more harm to 


' « vineyards than cruel winters, or 


© ſcorching ſuns; for neither the 


% colds Rift with hoary ſroſt (here is 


It is highh- rentibus agſtas.] In the 


Aut gravis incumbens ſcopulis arentibus aeſtas, 
Vantum illi nocuere greges, durique venenum 


and the poiſon of their eruel teeth, Dentis, et admorſo ſignata | in {ti 1 
and the ſear in flifted on the brtter 5 irpe cicatrix. 


NO TE . 


“ the cruelty of winter), nor the 
„burning heats beating upon the 
& ſcorching rocks (here is the pow 
« erful ſun), do ſo much harm x 


© thoſe cattle: for their bite is ful 
of poiſon, and may be called a ſcar, 


* or ulcer rather than a bite.“ I, 

CERDA. 1 

377 7. Gravis a {opal a- 
ambridge 

manuſcript it is ardentibus inſtead of 

arentibus. In the King's, and one 


of Dr Mead's manuſcripts | it is aeffu; 


inſtead of az/ftas. See the note on 
book I. ver. 312. and book 1, 


ver. 322. 


Servius i interprets incumbens ſet opulis, 
E tram ſaxa calgribus penetrans, in 


which ſenſe he is followed by Ruaeus, 


and May : 


* And parching ſuns, that burn the 
by hardeſt rocks: 


| And Dryden : 


« Nor dog- days parching heat, that 
85 ſplits the rocks : 2 


And MrB——: 


« He now explains more fully what 
he had ſaid before, and ſhews what 


Not raging beats that pierce thro 
$008 thirſty rocks: 


And Dr Tos: 


« Nor ſummer, when it drys and 


But 


& burns the racks,” 


1 
dge 
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Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 380 
Cacdlitur,; et veteres ineunt proicenia Judi : 


221 


For this crime alone is the goat 
ſacrificed on all the altars of 
Bacchus, and the ancient Sage 
come upon the hey 3 5 


But what harm is it to the hene 
if the rocks are ſplit or burnt with 
heat? I take the poet's meaning to 
be, that vineyards planted on a rocky 
bil, which therefore ſuffer moſt in 
try weather, are not ſo much Wund 
by the moſt ſcorching heat, as by the 
biting of cattle, I he Poet mentions 
vineyards being planted in rocks, in, 
Ver, ns 


2 Mins in 1 apricis Coquitur \ vin indemia 


« laxis.” 


380 N aliam 4 cultam Bacchs 
caper omnibus aris cdeditur.] In one 
of the Arundclian manuſcripts we 
have cauſam inſtead of culpam, but 
auam is more poctical. 

this ſeems to be taken 1 
Varro who tells us, that the bite of 
goats poiſons the vines and clives, 
tor which reaſon goats are ſacrificed 
to Bacchus, by way of puniſhment | 
for their crime: ** Quzedam enim 
- * pecudes culturae ſunt inimicae, ac 

* venens, ut iſtae, quas dixiſti, ca- 

*prag. Eae enim omnia novella 
* lata carpendo corrumpunt, non 

minimum vites, atque oleas, Ita- 

* que propterea inſtitutum diverſa de 

* cauſa, ut ex caprino genere ad ali 
dei aram hoſtia adduceretur, ad 


*tiam videre pereuntem vellet. 
Le factum, ut libero patri repertori 
* Vitis Virci immclarcntur, proinde 


« ut capite detent  poenas, 


© molarent, 


alii non ſacrificaretur, cum ab co- 
dem odio alter videre nollet, alter 
pitum, or ſtage. 


Contra ut 
« Mi ihil im- 
Minervae caprini generis nihil im- 
propter oleam, quod 
eam, quam laeſcrit, fieri dicunt 
« ſterilem. Ejus enim falivam eſſe 


„ fructui venenum.' 


381. ei . The ancient 


cc theatre was a fem icircular build- 
c ing, appropriated to the acting of 


« plays, the name being derived | 
from ext, 


divided into the following parts, 
« 1, The Porticus, ſcalae, ſedilia „ 


the rows of ſedilia, or ſeats, were 


to behold. It was 


called cunei, becauſe they were 


formed like wedges, growing na- 
*© rower, as they came nearer the 8 
I centre of the theatre, and thee 

were all diſpoſed about the circum- 
c ference of the theatre. 


, PFhe 

&« orcheſtra, ſo called from Ne. 
« to dance: 
and the 
« lowelt of all, and hollow, whence 


the whole open 1h. ace of the theatre 
Was called cara. 
1 ſenators, and here were the dancers | 
and muſick. 
K which was a place crawn from one 
horn of the theatre to the other, 
„between the orcheſtra and the 
© ſcene, 
$6 cheftra, and lower than the ſcene: 


3. The proſcenium, 


being higher than the or- 


« here the comic and tragic actors 


ſpoke and acted upon an clevated 


place, which was called the Pu. 
4. The ſcene was 
the oppoſite part to the audience; 
ce decorated with pictures and co- 
es lumns, 


it was the inner part, or 
8 centre of the theatre, 


Here fat the 
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ard the Athenians propoſed re- Praemiaque ingeniis pages et compita circum 


Wards for 4vit about the villages 
and croſs-w0ays ; and 9 in 
* cups danced . 


; I heſcidae poſuere, atque inter pocula laeti 


NOTES. 


cc lumns, aid originally wich tet; 
© to ſhade the actors, when they 


"6 performed in the open air: fo call- 
« e circum pagos, 5 
N een victor.” 


Fo & from o#nvi, a ſhade, 5. The 25 
* centum, or * behind the ſcenes.” 
5 Ro AE Us. 


— 392 Ingeniis. ] It is ay Nine : 
5 ingentes, which ſeems to be an uſeleſs 
£7 Ruaeus refers 

it to Theſeidae, making the ſenſe to 
be, „the great Athenians inſtituted 1 55 
its beginning amongſt the Athenian, 


_ epithet in this place. 
6 rewards about the villages and crofs- 
"0G ways.” 
gentes. Mr Bum joins 


villages. Dr Trapp, in his note ſays, 


- ſeems: to omit it in his tranſlation : 


6 And: 40 the roads and villages 2 


* ' round. Ds 


I have put ingeniis inflead of ingentes 
on the authority of Pierius, who ſays it 
is ingeniis in all the moſt ancient 
manuſcripts, which he had een. 
Rude were the actors, and a cart 


The Poet here alludes to the ancient 


cuſtom amoneſt the Greeks of pro- 
poſing a goat for a prize to him, who 
ſhould be judged to excel in ſatirical 


£ verſe. Thus Horace: 


e qui tragico vilem certavit 


4 hircum.“ 


8 "IE this ſort of poetry came to ob- 
tain the name of tragedy from 7 pd, 


i, 4 en, and «dn, a . There | is a 


they 


Servius, Grimoaldus, and 
La Cerda take no notice at all of 12 
it with 
pagos, and tranſlates them crowded 


line in Horace not much unlike thi 


of Virgil: 


it is in 1 his firſt epittle: 


et circum 


Pages E Paris ſeems to be dried 
from any, a well; becauſe when 
found a well, they deren t 
make their habirations, 8 
383. Theſeidae.] Tragedy had 


Theſpis, an Athenian Poet, who w: 


contemporary with Solon, improved, It, 
and is commonly ſaid to have inyent- 
ed it: 
5 bis time, as we find i in Horace : 
_ © ſure it belongs to pages,” but he 5 3 
08; Ignotum Tug genus inven i 


tho' it was very rude even in 


Ty Camoenae 


M Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe pct. 
mata Theſpis, 


„ Quae canerent agerentque perunf 


« faecibus ora,” 


IWhen Theſpis 2 expoid the « Frog 


muſe, 


the ſcene, 
Where ghaſtly faces flain'd wit! lee at 


wine 


5 Prighted the children, and 4 th 


crowd. | 
Lord RosComMos. 


It is even now a cuſtom in Ital., 


for the country people, as they 


are carrying the grapes home, 0 


tread them in the cart, and, with 
faces 


— 24 
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Mn ratis unctos ſaluere per utres. upon the greaſy Hint in the 
| Mo llibus in P by meadows, The Auſonian 5 


Nec non Auſonii, Troja gens miſſa, coloni 385 
Verſibus incomptis ludunt, riſuque ſoluto; 


Oraque corticibus ſumunt horrenda cavatis: 


bandmen alſo, who loi 427 
original from Tray, jeft in un- 


cout b vet ſes, and with unbound- 


" Complentur valleſque cavae, ſaltuſque profundi, R — ; 
Et ee deus circum Rs egit honeſtum. 2M large produce: and the hollow 
| '- : vallies, und ſhady groves are 
um | Fit,  wherefever the ged ſoews bis an Count (nanees 1 
16 N 0 7 E F. 
Jer „ | - 
| 0 aces all beſmeared, to ie = eminent to his neighbours, — 
accouth jeſts at thoſe who paſs by. The country people, being exceed- 
ha! WY This ſeems to bear a great reſem- i ingly delighted with this noble liquor, 
TY lance to the original of tragedy, drank of it to exceſs, and finding 
vi: s mentioned by Horace. Theſeus themſelves diforderd, thought they 
dit, Nas king of Athens, and firſt brought had been poiſoned by Icarius, and 
-nt- MW them out of the fields to live in wall- killed him. His dog returning home 
dd towns. Hence they are called to Erigone, the daughter of Lacks 
MM Thifidae by Virgil. 1 conducted her to the dead body of 
ö 384. Unfos ſaluere per utres. 10 his maſter, on the ſight of which ſhe 
ne be utres were bags made of goats hanged herſelf, Soon after the Athe- _ 
| ſkins, into which they put their nians were viſited with a great peſti- 
yok wie as is now practiſed in the Le- lence, and their young women run 


| Et te, Bacche, vocant per carmina laeta, * 


Oſcilla ex alta ſuſpendunt mollia pinu. 
Hinc omnis largo pubeſcit vinea foetu : 


vant, "Theſe ſkins were blown up 
like bladders, and beſmeared with 
bil. They were ſet in the fields, 
and it was the cuſtom to dance upon 
them with one leg, at the feaſts of 
Bacchus. The ſkins being very 


lippery, the dancers oiten fell down, 


which occaſioned a great laughter. 
385. Auſonii Troja.] In the King's 
manuſcript it is Auſonii et Trya. 


368. J cant. ] La Cerda reads: ca- 


nuut. 


389. Oſcilla. ] The learned are di- « And virgin” s ; fatues on a the b 


"ded about the meaning of the word 


o/cilla in this place. Some have re- 
courſe to the following fable. Bac- 
chus had taught Icarius, an Athe- 
nian ſacpherd, the uſe of wine, which 


ning mad hanged themſelves. 
conſulting the Oracle they were told, 
that they muſt appeaſe the manes of 
_ Erigone. . 
f tying ropes to the branches of trees 


themſelves. 
to theſe i images 


ed laugbter; and put on borrid 
maſks nad of barks of trees: 
and invoke thee, O Bacchus, in 


390 O 7. ! trains, and bang up little : 


On - ; 


This they performed, by 


and ſwinging on them, as if they 
were hanged ; and afterwards, many 


falling down and hurting themſelves, 


they hung up little images inſtead of 


May thinks it alludes : 


„ pine 


Did hang.“ 
1 underſtands it of the 


ſwinging: Me, 
1 
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Therefore wwe will bonour Bac- Ergo rite ſuum Baccho dicemus honorem 


chus with cur country verſes ac- 
cording to cuſtom, and 0 


acred goat ſhall be led by the 
| wot. and ſtand at bis altar, Pit 


Carminibus patrlis, lanceſque et liba feremus; Ti 
chargers and holy cakes : an be Et ductus cornu ſtabit ſacer hircus ad aram, 30; 
1gulaque in verubus torrebimus exta an 


) 


| and doe will roaft the fut en. Eſt etiam ille labor curandis vitibus alter, 


traili on bazel ſpits, There is 
vel another lalvur which belongs 
to vine, 2 


They ride on ſwings ſuſpended | in 
es wind.“ | 


And indeed there are not wanting 


5 ſome Commentators, who tell us, it 
was the cuſtom, at the feaſts of Bac- 


4 tandos imagunculas appenſas arbo- 


„ ribus, inſtar membrorum virilium 
Ruaeus ſays they 
_ were little earthen images of Bacchus, 
which were thought to beſtow ferti- 
lit which way ſocver their faces 
turned, as they were blown about by 


ore lingerent.“ 


the ed. In this he is followed by 
ryden : | 


- o In jolly 3 they praiſe he god 


of wine, 


88 Whoſe earthen images adorn the 


9 * pine: 


And by Dr Trapp. 


T "Wy hang thy lil images aloft : 


On a tall pine.“ 


393. Sum Ls 1 Pierius ſays 


it is ſuos honores in ſome ancient ma- 


nuſcripts, which ſeems a more grand 


expreſſion. 


Others 


„„ 


304. L. ] The . ark 
of holy cake, made of flower, hone! 
and oil, or according to ſome, « 6 
bf efamum, milk, and honey. 


395. Ductus cornu.] The vidday 


5 were led with a ſlack rope to the al. 
cChus, to ſwing on repes, and play at 
ſce- ſaw like our children. 
5 ſay the oſcilla were bunches of flowers 
in the form of phalli; of this opinion 5 


is Grimoaldus: Et ad riſus exci- 
| cc 


tar: for if they were reluctant it wa 
thought an ill omen, Dryden there. 
fore is miſtaken when he tranſlate 
this 1 47 


N And A guilty goat 
0 Dae 4 bs the horns be to his al- 
66 ters brought.”: „„ | 


And Mi B——: 


64 — —— — And: 2 Helens goat 
. 3 by the horns be to his 


6c altar brought: 


"And Dr Trap: 


we And at his alta kill the victim 
et, 


Dragg'd by the horns.” 
296. Perubis ar,] See the 


note on ver. 299. 


397. £/t etiam, &c.] He now re- 


turns to the vineyards, and ſhews 


what labour farther attends the cul- 
ture of them, in frequent digging, 
dreſſing, and pruning. 


399. Jes 


— 


. . &® 


a 2 


, 22 ey=  -=Y2 


n 


tim 
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Cui nunquam exhauſti ſatis eſt: namque omne 9 which thire it no end: for 


quotannis 


the whole ground is to be pled - 
three or four times every year, 


398 


Terque quaterque ſolum ſcindendum, glebaque verſis and the clods are continually to 
| Acternum frangenda bidentibus : omne levandum 


be broken with bended drags : all 


the 's to be lig btened o 
Fronde nemus. Redit agricolis labor actus in orbem, a a ty 1 15 fb Wor of 


Atque in ſe ſua per veſtigia volvitur annus. 
Ac jam olim ſeras poſuit cum vinea frondes, 
Frigidus et ſylvis Aquilo decuſſit honorem; 


Jear rolls round ih the ſame fleps, 
And when the v neyard ſhall 
Cave luft it's late leaves, and the 


Jam tum acer curas venientem extendit inannum 405 cold roth wind ſhall bave de- 


Ruſticus, et curvo Saturni dente relictam 


prived the woods of their glory, 


extends bis « care to the 9 we. and nd perſecutes che naked wine with b Saturs' = 


NOTES. 


399- Vaſe 5 FIT” WA 1 I 1 7 
ſhewn what inſtrument the b:dens is, 
in the note on ver. 355. I take the 
epithet ver/is in this place to ſignify 


ent: for the drag is like a long-tined 


ptchfork, with the tines bent down- 


wards, almoſt with right angles. 
400. Omne levandum fronde pic 
lt is uſual to thin the leaves, to give 


the ſun a greater power to ripen the 
cuſſit honorem.] © This entire line 


is taken from Varro Azacinus.) "BED 
Fury. URstN. = 


fruit, 

402, 1 * 2 per veſtigia n 
nus. Annus is ſaid by ſome to be 
derived from annulus, a ring: tho? 


the contrary ſeems more probable. 
The hier ao 


with his tail in his mouth. 


manuſcripts it is at in the King” 85 


and in ſome printed editions it is ac. 
Seras poſuit cum vinea frondes.] 
rd ſhould 
to be pruned about the begin- 

ning of our Oober, if the weather 


Columella ſays the vineya 


befair and mild, and the equinoctial 
mins ha 


for a dry ſeaſon 


equires the 
mung to be hater: 


« Placet ergo, 


hical repreſentation of 


the year is a ſerpent rolled in a circle Thus Columella : 


L igitur vinitor hoc opus obibit, tria 
403. Et.) In one of Dr Mead's 


ve preceded, and the ſhoots * 
tave Acquired a juſt degree of ripe- 


ce 11 mitis, ac temperata Perihel in 


ea regione, quam colimus, caeli 
* clementia, facta vindemia, ſecun- 
dum idus Octobris, auſpicari pus _ 
<« tationem, cum tamen equinoCtia= _ 
< les pluviae praeceſſerint, et ſar- 

„ menta juſtam maturitatem cepe- 
int, nam ſiccitas ſeriorem * 
„ tionem facit.“ 


404. Frigidus t h lots Al 4. 


405. Curas venientem extendit in „ 


_— ] This autumnal pruning is 


really providing for the next year. 
„Quandocunque 


ce praecipue cuſtodiat. Primum ut 


« quam maxime fructui conſulat: 


« deinde, ut in annum ſequentem 
ec quam laetiſſimas jam hinc eligat 


ec materias: tum etiam ut quam lon- 


< giſſimam perennitatem ſtirpi ac- 


« quirat. Nam quicquid ex his omit- 
© titur, magnum: affert domino diſ- 


te pendiuin. : 
406. Rufticus.] Plertus ſays it is 
Oe in the ROUT e 


Q 


Curve 


men comes round again, and the 


even then the diligent countryman Z 5 
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Perſequitur vitem attondens, fingitque putando. 


te the firſt fo burn the ſhoots Primus humum fodito, primus devecta Cremato 5 
which you have cut «ff, and be Sarmenta, et vallos primus ſub tecta referto: 


ebe firſt to carry tbe ſtakes bome : 
be the laſt to gather, Tavice does 


Poſtremus metito. Bis vitibus ingruit umbra: 410 


ade overgrow the vines, Twice Bis ſegetem denſis obducunt ſentibus herbac : 
| "do weeds and buſhes over: run the Durus uterque labor. Tau intentis rura ; 


ground: both theſe require great 
| labour. Commend a large farm, 


NOTES. 


Curve Saturn . Keren is 
and ſome others underſtand this verk 


| repreſented with a ſickle in his hand, 


The ancient pruning knife ſeems to 


have been larger than what we uſe, 


and perhaps was the very ſame in- 
ſtrument with that which they uſed 


in reaping, Both are called falx. 


 Reliftam vitem. $f I have tr anſlated 


5 it the naked vine; that part which is 


left, when all the fruit is gathered, 
and the leaves are fallen off. Ser- 
vuius interprets it that which the huſ; 
are uſed for the gathering in of any 
produce; as well as for harveſt and 
In this ſenſe Mr * has tranſ- 185 
8 the fourth Georgick, to the taking 
5 bo of the honey : duo tempora znelſis. 
C He his the vine which he had jul , 
b vines are twice over-loaded with 
| leaves: therefore they muſt be prin- 
| 13 interprets it . vitem, 


bandman had left a little before: 
0 ſcilicet a ſe paulo ante deſertam.“ 
: lated it: 


60 forſook.” 30 


in which he 1 is followed by Dryden: 


6. by n 9 the naked vine e he per- 


1 © ſecutes,” W 


5 Dr Trapp has not tranſlated 1 45 


6 Ts Gow bone 


not to mean only pruning, but tg 


conſiſt of two parts. They irteryre 
vitem attondens to mean the cutting 
off the roots which grow neat the 
| ſurface of the ground, or day root, 
which the Romans called ablaqueati, 
Columella ſpeaks of this at large, in 
lib. 4. c. 8. Dr IVE an it 


| * 


410. A.! Miſs and met 


Virgil applies meſſss, iu 


reaping. 
Bis vitibus ingr wit umbra.] Tie 


ed twice in a year, He means the 
ſummer dreſſing, when the young 
ſhoots are to be nipped with the 
fingers; 3 and the autumnal pruning, 


412. Laudato ingentia rura, tri · 


guum colito.] This is an imitation 


of the following verſe of Heſod: 


: but in his note he ſays “ reliffam; 


«LE, aliguandiu neglectam. Ruaeus 


< renders it by nudatam; which is 


very ſtrange.” 


407. Perſequitur vitem attendenc, 
In one of Dr 


fingitque putands, | 
Mead's manuſcripts it is proſequitur 


| ER. of ; pet Jequitur, 


N zv d mel, lerdos Co Ol pope 


| Tis Sega 


The meaning of ihe Poet ſeems 0 
be, that you may admire the ſplendor 
of a large vineyard, but that you hay 
better cultivate a tall one: becaul 
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but cultivate a ſmall one. Thy 
| rough twigs alſo of tutcher's 


NOTES. 


the labour of cultivating vines is ſo 
peat, that the maſter cannot extend 


is care over à very large ſpot of 


ground. Columella relates a ſtory 


om Graecinus, in confirmation of 
| this, A man had two daughters, 
and a large vineyard, of which he 


rave a third part with the eldeſt 
daughter in marriage : 


fore, Afterwards 


younger | daughter, with another 


| third for her portion; and ſtill found 
| that his remaining third part produced 


3x much as the whole had done: 


v exemplo nobis idem Graecinus de- 


„ quendam Veterenſem 


© habuifle fundum, 


 Aeque magnos fructus ex duabus 
" partibus eſuſdem fundi percipere 
4 blitum. Minorem deinde filiam 


| 7editu detraxiſſe. 
leit? niſi melius ſcilicet poſtea 


We ſame author mentions this pre- 
Cpt of the 
tendation, and ſays 


tom a laying of one of the ſeven 


man. 


which could ariſe from no other 
cauſe, than that he was able to cul- 
| tivate a third part better than the 
| whole vineyard before it was divided. 
ſdque non ſolum ratione, ſed etiam 8 
Ma — —— ä ingentia mur, TP 
« clarat eo libro, quem de vineis = 

© {criplit, cum refert ex patre ſuo 
© epe ſe audire ſolitum Paridium 
vicinum 
* ſuum duas filias, et vineis conſitum 
cujus partem 
" tertam nubenti majori filiae de- 
© diſſe in dotem, ac nihilo minus “ agricolam eſſe debere : 
s cum fit colluctandum cum eo, ſi 


„ buptui collocaſſe in dimidia parte 
 Teliqui agri. Nec fic ex priſtino 
Quod quid con- 


 cultam. eſſe tertiam illam fundi 
„ quam antea univerſam.“ 


t with great com- 
it was taken 


wiſe men, and that it was a proverb 5 
of the Carthaginians, that 4à field 


_ ought to be weaker than the huſband= _ 
He adds, that, after the ex- _ 
f pale of the kings, ſeven acres Was 


the allowance to each perſon, from 


which they derived more profit, than 
they did in his time from large plan- 
and yet he 
| cathered as much fruit as he did be- 
he married the 


tations : Nos ad caetera praecepta 
„illud adjicimus, quod fapiens unus 


* de ſeptem in perpetuum poſteritati : 
_ © pronuntiavit, werpoer &piror, adhi- 
* bendum- modum menſuramque re- 
« bus, idque ut non ſolum aliud 
c aQturis, ſed et agrum paraturis - 
<« dictum intelligatur, ne majorem 
quam ratio calculorum patiatur, 


<« emere velit: nam huc og | 


0 ee noſtri pore” n e 


a: © Exiguum colito, 20 


1 


: 40 „Q vir e e ut mea a fert 3 
8 opinio, traditum vetus pracceptum 


„ numeris ſignavit: quippe acutiſſi- 
„mam gentem Poenos dixiſſe con- 
venit, {/mbecilliorem n, quam 
quoniam 


< fundus praevaleat, allidi dominum. 


Nec dubium quin minus reddat 
_ * laxus ager non recte cultus, quam 
* anguſtus eximie. 
© reyes exactos Liciniana illa ſeptena 


Ideoque poit 


25 jugera, quae plebis tribunus viri- 


A tim diviſerat, majores quaeſtus an- 
e tiquis retulere, quam nunc nobis 
* praebent ampliſſima vervacta.“ 


413. Aſpera ruſci vimina.] We 
learn from Pliny that the ruſcus is the 


ſame with che n ne: Caſtor 


Q 2 9 5 oxymyr- 
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broom muſt be cut in the woods, Vimina per ſylvam, et ripis fluvialis arundo 


and the wwatry reed on the banks, 
nor muſ} you neglect the unculti- 


Cacditur, incultique exercet cura ſfalicti. 415 


wated will:ws, New the vines Jam vinctae vites : jam falcem arbuſta reponunt 
are tied, now the trees no longer Farm canit extremos eſfoctus vinitor antes: 


require the boch; now the weary * 
dreſſer fi * about ebe — 


rows 3 


NOTES. 


ce © orymyrſinen myrti lis acutis, 


ex qua funt ruri ſcopae, ruſcum 
_ © vocavit,” Oxymyr/ine 
ſharp-pcinted myrtle ; and is there- 
fore the ſame with the xevTpopuppivn, 
or prickly myrtle of Theophraſtus, to 


which he compares the Alexandrian 
15 of the berries 

_ growing upon the leaves: 1% 1 
*. in Virgil s time, by it's being 


| laurel, 


on account 


1 * 17 ep 7% Inn és, oiov n 


Aeg. vahανE7m Jaeyn, 
: u UK Tis Kal dp Ting THS Hr 0 
Ev Jens & 7 70 id toy, 37 Er- 
5 punnbrapmiy i510, waTtg KI I #eVTpa- 


_ puppivn. APTN! e Toy xapmov 


EN £% Tis payews TE QUAAY. 


| Dioſcorides plainly enough deſcribes 


-- Our butchers-broom under the name of 


He 


 prpoivn eypia, or wild myrtle. 
ſays the leaves are like thoſe of myrtle, 
but broader, pointed like a ſpear, 
and ſharp, The fruit is round, grow- 
ing on the middle of the leaf, red 
when ripe, and having a bony kernel. 
Many ſtalks riſe from the ſame root, 
a cubit high, bending, hard to break, 
and full of leaves. The root is like 


that of dog's graſs of a ſour taſte 
It grows in wild and 
craggy places: Mopoiyn ay pic To wy 
 QUAAGY pwpaivy Det no, har. Hal 


and bitteriſh. 


refoy J, Moy aids, 050 bn” dur. 
TW ds daf 5p23Y 0000, iy Hie 


e 76 atTdaw T4pipepn, £puJpoy iv 
T6 gen E% val, £XOVT4, T eh,. 


| zds KAoVia ux νοννεν BOM , 
This pions 40s d eνẽð, ow ai 


5 44 ne en | 
broom ĩs ſo called, becauſe our butcher 
make uſe of it to ſweep their ſralls. It 

rows in woods and buſhy places. In 


PEA 200 nav Hegd· fite aaegmin 
oa een 


ſignifies 


Y Worchrg u 22 


Italy they frequently make brooms a 
it. 1 ſuppoſe it was uſed to bind their 


mentioned in this place. 
414. Sylvam,] It is ſytvas | in the 
King s manuſcript, 
416. Jam vinctae vites, Ke. ] He 


concludes this paſſage with ſhowing 
that the labour of cultivating vine- 


yards is perpetual, He has already 
mentioned a frequent digging of the 
ground ; the ſummer and autumn 


pruning ; and the tying of the vines, 


Now he obſerves, that when all this 


is performed, and the labour might 
ſeem to be ended with the vintage, 


yet the ground is ſtill to be ſtirred 


and broken to duſt ; and that ftorms 
are to be feared even when * grape 
are ripe, 


In the King” 8, and in one of Dr 
Mead's manuſcripts, it is n. n- 


| ſtead of vVinctae. 


417. Jam canit extremos effutu 
vinitor antes.] It is Sectos in the 
Bodleian, and effedtus in one of Dr 
Mead's manuſcripts. Pierius las it b 


0 Jam canit effeco extremus e 


antes 


F 


"The burden | 


amm » aww ws Vi 6c welt —— a—_  w- dn a tt 


> 


„ „ Woadd *|}_ het 


I+” un Ca tg was. I< 


o2_. a+ A  _ pgs _8Þ ys 


_ > as 


os Sw avs 


15 


lome plowing. 


Gllicitanda tamen poli pulviſque movendus, þ 
t jam maturis metuendus Jupiter uvis. 
neque illae 420 grapes are quite ripe. On the 


contrary, the olives require ns 


Contra, non ulla eſt oleis cultura: 


ocurvam expectant falcem, raſtroſque tenaces; 
Cum ſemel haeſerunt arvis, auraſque tulerunt. | 
t ſatis tellus, cum dente recluditur unco, 
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yet the earth muſt be turned up, 
and the duſi ſtirred, and Jupiter 


is to be feared, even when the 


culture, nor do they expect the 
craoled hook, and ſtrong barroews 
Tohen once they have taken root in 


the fields, and ftoed the blaftt, 


The earth lf affirds Joffe cient moiſture, « woben it is bead — the brokes * | 


NOTES. 


in the Roman manuſcript; and canit 


Heetus extremes in the Lombard, . 


and in the Medicean manuſcripts. 


which attends the care of a vineyard : 


he now oppoſes the olive to it, which | 
requires hardly any culture. He ſays 
the fame of other fruit trees, and 
mentions the wild plants, which are 
produced abundantly ; and thence he 
infers, that if nature affords us ſo 
many uſeful plants, we ought not to 
be backward in planting, and beſtow- N 


ing our own labour. 


In the Bodleian manuſcript it is 
nulla, Servius mentions this read- 
ing. But it ſeems to be making the 
Poet guilty of a very poor expreſſion 


to ſay, Vines require a great deal of 
culture; but, on the contrary, olives 
require ſome. | 


Virgil does not ſay, i in this paſſage, 


that olives require no culture at all; 
but that they 


the ground, and grown ſtrong. 


They have no occaſion for harrows, 


and pruni 


hooks : and need only 
alittle breaki 


g of the ground, and 
Columella does not 
greatly differ from the Poet. He ſays 
no tree requires ſo much culture as 


vine, or ſo little as the olive. 


have no occaſion for this: 
* after they have once taken to it 
olives, and yields corn alſo by means of 


the ſhare, 


525 5 tamen 65 'S 1 Em 
5 plicior, quam vinearum eſt, longe- 


5 que ex omnibus ſtirpibus minorem 
420. Contra, non ulla oft, &c.] 
| Having ſhewed the great labour 


<* impenſam deſiderat olea, quae 
prima omnium arborum eſt, nam 


e quamvis non continuis annis, ſed 
„ fere altero quoque fructum afferat, 
« eximia tamen ejus ratio eſt, quod 
levi cultu ſuſtinetur, et cum ſe non 


induit, vix ullam impenſam poſcit: 


« ſeq et ſiquam recipit, ſubinde fruc- 


Le tus multiplicat: c neglecta com 
“ pluribus annis non ut vinea deficit, 


* eoque ipſo tempore aliquid etitam —_ 
1 interim patrifamilias praeſtat, + 
„ cum adhibita cultura eſt, uno ; 


0c anno emendatur. _ 85 
423. Ipſa ſatis tellus, Kc. Theſe 5 


two lines have been as variouſly i in- 


terpreted as any paſſage in Virgil. 


Servius takes ſatis to mean the plant- 
ed olives; vomere to be put for per 


vomerem; and fruges for corn. Thus, 


according to him, the ſenſe will be 
An olive yard, when it is plows 
ed, affords both moiſture to the plante 


In this he is exactly fo 
lowed by Grimoaldus, except that 


he interprets dente wunco a ſpade, and 
he paraphraſes it thus: 8 

ſi ligone foditur, ad oleas, caete- 
< raſque in eo ſatas arbores irrigan- 


livetum, 


60 das aptum redditur, ſin aratro 
Q 3 . 
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and weighty fruits when it tis 
eurned up with the ſhare, 


ce quoque vertatur, non olivarium 
s modo, ſed frumentarium etiam 
e fieri poterit.” May's tranſlation 
zs to the ſame purpoſe: 


« The earth itſelfe, when furrow'd by 
the plough, 


Doth food enough on her, and corne 
0 bettow.” 1 9 8 


Fo La Chanda takes dere unco ds Vemere 


= be only two expreſſions for the = id -minime bis a0 0 Wert det 
© et bidentibus alte circumfodir, 
Nam poſt ſolſtitium cum tem 
« aeſtibus hiat, curandum eſt, 1 


plough- ſhare: he contends that ſatis 
85 E adverb, and that fruges means 

the fruit of the olives : Nam tellus 
e jpſa quocunque aratro, quocunque 
„ yomere invertatur (adeo non ne- 
* ceſſarii raſtri) praebet humorem, 
2 qui ſatis ad oleas, Illud gravidae 
<« fruges ſunt ipſiſſimae olea e.. 
Male enim aliqui per fruges ca- 


tg 6c piunt frumenta. Male etiam per 


s vocem ſatis accipiunt ſata, cum 
hic ſit adverbium.” Ruaeus fol- 
lows Servius as to fatis, and . Gri- 


moaldus as to dente unco; but he 


gives quite a new interpretation of 
cum vomere: Id eſt ſtatim atque 
s aperitur vomere, ſine mora, pro- 
ducit fructus. Exaggeratio, quae 
“ certum et celerem proventum in- 


« dicat.” Dr Trapp approves of this 
new interpretation: 


s ting ſhare 


© ſup ply ; 


8 And ful fruit; with the labour of 
* the plough 


46 Corval. 


66 For that,” fy he, Gig ; the mean- 


— humorem, et e cum vomere fruge: 


NOTES. 


univerſally 
product: therefore I, agree with Li 


Cerda, that fruges means the fruits 
of the olive, and not corn, I take 


< If you break the 
<« drags, it will keep the ſun from 
08 drying the roots, and the earth, be- 


ce ſture ſoak to them as is ſufficient 
« and if you plow the ground you 
| < will have a greater crop of olives.” 


Mr B—— has tranſlated i in this 


5 e 
«© The earth itſelf, when by the bi- 5 


i . The earth herſelf the plant ſuppl 
0 Upturn d, ſufficient moiſture will 


MARONIS 


<« ing of cum vomere. Hyperb. avs Y 
© as ſoon as, &c.” As for ſatis, | N 
think the ſenſe is much the ſame, da 
whether we take it to be the noun c T 
the adverb. Dente wnce.l] take t 

mean the b:42ns or drag, ſpoken d 
before, which is uſed in the cultures 
of olives, according to Columell 
to break and looſen the ground, that Wi 7 
the ſun may not pierce thro! the | 
chinks, and hurt the roots: Keil 1 


< per rimas fol ad radices arborum 
ce penetret.“ I do not find that it 
was uſual to ſow corn amongſt the 


olives, but plowing the ground was 
thought to- increaſe their 


the ſenſe of theſe lines to be this: 


ground with 


< ing looſened, will let as muchmoi- 


with juice, 
c Tf crooked teeth once make her 
L ſurface looſe: 
« But floods of oil from keen 

e berries flow, 
« If ploughs unlock he: richer fol 
de pelow. R | 

Dryden 


8 * ; 
4 S444 + 
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Hoc pinguem et placitam paci nutritor olivam. 425 


Thur de thou nurſe the fat and 
peaceful olive. Frutt-trees alſo, 


| Poma quoque, ut primum truncos ſenſere valentes, 4, (2, as they are ingrafted on 
| Fr vires habuere ſuas, ad ſidera raptim Niong trunks, and bave acquired 


Vi propria nituntur, opiſque haud indiga noſtrae. 


tbeir proper flrength, quickly 
ſhoot up to the ſtars, by their 


-Nec minus interea foetu nemus omne graveſcit, boaon force, and fland in no need 
Sanguineiſque inculta rubent aviaria baccis 430 % belp. Ar the ſame timg 


Tondentur cytiſi; taedas ſylva alta miniftrat, Ty 


all the foreſts bend with fruit, 
ad the uncultivated babitations 
of birds glow with red berries, 


The Gi is cat the tall 209d fort tens, 1 


NOTES. 


Dryden has cath 1 no notice of dente 
inch in his tranſlation : | | 


of: but the 0 wifes Marenchee | is ge- 8 
nerally allowed to be the plant. We 


can gather nothing certain from 


= the Coil iefele cue nouriſhment 
"00 ſupplies : 
« Plow but the furrows, | and the 
Wie * fruits ariſe,” | | 


425. Te. ] MW Wen to relith i 
to Vomere, as Mr B—— obſerves ; 7 
it is uſually interpreted propter hoc. 

426. Poma.] I take this to be- 
bong to fruit- trees in general. 

lumella, in his chapter De rb 

tomiferrs, ſpeaks of figs, pomegra- 
nates, apples, pears, mulberries, and 
frreral other forts of fruits. 

Poet ſays they require no care but 

merafting ; for that is the ſenfe of 

nmcos ſenſere | valentes. 
raptom vi propria nituntur is much | 
the fame ; as 


Ad ſidera 


n in czelum ramis felicibus : 


"429, Nb x minus, _ Here l he 15 


of wild yen, which grow in 


431. Talent 955. A conſi- 
le number of different plants 


ppoſed by different au- 
dee ode the o 


here ſpoken 


what Virgil has ſaid about it. He 
mentions goats as being very fond of 


it, e 5 „ 


. « — — Non me paſcente pelle : 
2 1 Florentern * et Aw car- 8 
< petis amaras: EN, 


And in the ſecond ; 8 8 5 


„ Torva leaena lupum fequitur, Jupus | 
_« jpſe capellam : - 


<« Florentem cytifum ſequitur Che 3 


capella: 


« Te e 0 Alexi: „ 


which ſeems to be an imitation 67 
the following lines, in the tenth Wdyt 
lum of Theocritus: ! 4 


1 'A FR Tor 1er; in Ades Tay mo 

* Plex, Ol HT ; 5 

3 Years rdporper. i 27% 1 in Thy 25 
He,iνn⁸i. * 

The Greek Poet a ment the : 


goats as eating * in the kfch 
Idyllium : + T8 


Y 


Tei pv add wires T6 * am 
" aryes % ö 


* In 
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and the nofturnal fires are fed, it > ems DRE as; a „ 
end ſpread tht light, fd, Paſcunturque ignes nocturni, et lumina fundunt, | . 
N 0 7 2 S. 


1. the ninth h the . i 
we as increaſing milk: 


& dic cytiſo paſtac diſtentent ubera 


0 vaccae: 


. 
teen WhTEg, iv y x20 N Ty Yo 


ſ 
nos, 10 1 17 erkes 7 Zan. ris F | - 


| HuöG 61 lle davia. Tav 4 x , 
Ns. uxvov de xai y Tins div; Mb c 
Fires, ny va e ν, puoy x21 4 
tre 4 u TE urls eff | 


| And in the third Georgick : 


| 64 At cui lactis amor, eytiſum, bote N 


“ que frequentes 


©& Tpſe manu, allaſque ferat pracle- 


n Pibus herbas. 


In the tenth eclogue it is token of, 
a8. grateful to bees: | 


« Nec lacrymis crudelis : amor, nec 8 


„ gramina rivis, 
Nec cytiſo ſaturantur apes, nec 
1 * fronde celle. We 


goats, and productive of milk; but 


nothing with regard to the deſcrip- | 


tionof the plant itſelf, Let us exa- 


 faid of it, which is very little. In 
the ninth chapter of the firſt book of 

his Hiſtory of Plants, he ſays the 

wood of the eytiſus i is hard and thick: 


5 lagife ds ul rals MATES: » — 


TeTov de it TRANPETEEgt * VKV0- 


5 TEE, xegvias, wplyr, Stvös, x, 


Coxauiver, ies, . He ſays the 


ſame in the fourth chapter of the fifth 
book, and adds, that it comes near: 


179 Kai Bagurere wos eivas ud 
Jun 8s ye £78 d vd aro rab 


"TY 
+ & & 


ter of the fourth book he ſays it kil 
moſt other plants, but that it is itſelf 
deſtroyed by the Halimus : Xaauni; 
Co Xt 6 XUTIG0s, ETCAAUCI vat nas 
: os Univ. lo xvpoTepor He Tory 1 
xN⁰¹⁰ν, dTOAAvEE Yag Tov xu 
3 78 It may deſtro other lants by draw- 
| 3 theſe e we tet that 1 _ - b 5 
the ꝙtiſus was grateful to bees and 


leaves like thoſe of fenugreek, or 
mine now, what Theophraſtus has 


rubbed with the fingers, they (mel 


green chiches : Kore Felipe ict 
Asuxds 50 ws bhv. xaddss. 44 
vnxvaius xe tatiGovas ep! ig 74 
. QUAAG, Hebe. TIMad hn s Tp 


lei goa. i T6 T6 S,, -ich. THis 


| OexTYRors 5 Au. 6Y 42 77 
eſt to ebony: Uο & al Zy Po- 


 thae: tor the leaves are crifoliated,: and 


e avry Soxet Th iC givai. This v 
hardneſs, like ebony, agrees very q 
well with the Cytiſus Maranihee, WM + 
when the plant is grown old: for the s 
Turks make the handles of their 
ſabres of it, and the monks of Patmos 


their beads. In the twentieth chay- 


ing away the nouriſhment from them, 
Dioſcorides ſays it is a white ſhrub, 
like the Rhamnus, with branches 2 
cubit long or longer, cloathed with 


EF Sg Pa LEE OE 6 m •můuu f JS >=_V ma 


birds-foot trefoil, only leſs, and hav- 
ing a larger rib. When they aue 


like rocket, and have a taſte like 


QUAAGy xpor: ens. N pd x : le 


yEuou H tpeCiv3 os XAwpoig. This 
alſo agrees with the Cyriſus Marat 


{mel 
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Et dubitant homines ſerere, atque impendere curam ? And do men beftate about plant- 
Quid majora ſequar? ſalices, humileſque g geniſt ae, 


NOTES. 


| ſmell very like rocket, eſpecially about 
| Naples, and the plant! is very hcary, 
Columella Neal 8 
only of the uſe of it, as an excellent 
| fodder, cauſing abundance of milk, 
| and being uſeful alſo to hens and bees. 


in it's native ſoil. 


Pliny tells us, that Amphilochus 


wrote a whole book about the medica, 
and the cytiſus : © Unum de ea, et 
* cytiſo volumen Amphilochus fecit 
it is a ſhrub, 


* confuſim.” He ſays 
and greatly commended. by Ariſto- 


machus, the Athenian, as a good fod- 

der; © Frutex eſt et cytiſus, ab 
| * Ariſtomacho Athenienſi miris lau- 
+ dibus praedicatus pabulo ovium, 
Then 
he enlarges upon the uſes of it in in- 
creaſing milk, and ſays it is hoary, 
and has the appearance of a ſhrubby 


% 2ridus vero etiam ſuum.“ 


C Ca. 


trefoil, with narrower leaves : 


wy nus aſpectu, breviterque ſiquis ex- 
4 primere ſimilitudinem velit, an- 

* guſtioris trifolii frutex. The Cy?⸗ 

= Maranthae is the Cytiſus incanus, 
uigurs falcatis of C. Bauhin, and the 


Medicago trifalia, Fruteſcens, incana 


of Tournefort. 


May tranſlates eytifs, low 1 


and Dryden, vile ſhrubs are ſporn for 

browze : but the cytiſus was fo far 
( The willow, and the re, an 
it was in the higheſt eſteem amongſt | 


from being accounted a vile ſbrub, that 


the ancients, Mr B — 7. py 
theſe two words, tondentur cytifi 


© The Cytilus, with conflage ver- 


 E dure crown'd 
* Oft feels cor and ſhoos at 
 Ser'ry wound: 4 = 
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ing, ard beſtowing care? Why 
ſhould I ſpeak of greater 90g f BW 
_ wwillows, and humble broom a 


ford either ee * the cartle, 


alta © min Arat. f | 


' Tardas ſylva 


Torches were made of any com- 


buſtible wood. Pliny mentions a ſort 


of pine or firr, under the name of 
taeda, which was chiefly made er 
at ſacrifices: 
c taeda proprie dicta: 
© ſucco quam reliqua, parcior li! 
* quidiorque quam picea, flammis 8 
“ lumini ſacrorum etiam grata. 
— 43 bY nary rk ignes ere 1 „ 
In one of 
Paſcuntur nocturni ignes. 
433. Et dubitant homines Heuer 5 


„ Sextum genus eſt 
abundantior 


r Mead's manuſcripts i it is . 


atque impendere curam.] Fulvius Ur- 


ſinus ſays this whole verſe is — 


in the old Colotian manuſcript. - 
It is curas in ſome editions. 


434. Quid majora ſeguar.] Here 
be ſpeaks of the great uſe of ſeveral 
' ſorts of trees; and concludes with 
giving them the preference * to the . 
vine. 


 Hamileſque gen. 72 1 Mr Mini 5 
tranſlates geniſtae, furze, and ſays 


he has taken the liberty to paraphraſe | 


a little upon geniſtae, ſepemque ſatis et 
pabula melli 


rfficiunt, becauſe he hass 
ſeen ſo muc wo IEG He: : 
in both theſe reſpec : 


“humble plant 


4 Tohuſbandmen afford notriviataid 1 
60 That to the ſheep gives food, to 


<« ſhepherds ſhade: 


40 « This covers muh dong lines the 


„wealthy fields, 
« And early fother to the bee-fold 
IF yields,” . ” 

It 
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er ſhade for the ſhepherds, and Aut illae pecori frondem, aut paſtoribus umbras 43; 


bedges for the fields, and food fer 


ben. It is delightful to bebold © Sufficiunt ; ſepemque ſatis, et pabula melli. 


Gztorvs WY with box, 


Et. juvat undantem buxo ſpectare Cytorum, 


NOTES. 


*. is certain that furze is frequently 


uſed as a fence, and the flowers are 


| fought after by the bees; but it is no 
9 55 ks certain that the furze Was never 


called geniſta by any ancient Latin 


15 ase Sce the note on e 


gf jy illae. 1 Servins a many 


| * et tiliae. . 
VUnbras.] So Tres With Heinſius 


Pierius ſays it is umbras in all the an- 


I find it fo in all 


5 cient, manuſcripts, 


| thoſe, which I have collated. La iv Kupnyy. 
CTerda, Ruaeus, and ſeveral other | 

editors have umbram. 
"2": IF  Undantem © Fey Cyterum. 1 


| Servius ſays Cytorus i is a mountain of 


Macedonia: but, according to Pliny, 


tit belongs to Paphlagonia: Ultra © 
4 quem gens Paphlagonia, quam : 


» Puylaemeniam aliqui dixerunt, in- 


* cluſam à tergo Galatia. Oppi- 


dum Maſtya Mileſiorum, deinde 


* Cromna. Quo loco Henetos ad- 
jicit Nepos Cornelius, a quibus in 
Italia ortos cognomines eorum 
MVanetos credi poſtulat. Seſamum 
s oppidum, quod nunc Amaftris. 


* Mons Cytorus, a Tio lxiii M. paſſ, ” 
35 * ys it is a city and mountain 


Jalatia, on the borders of Pa- 


5 — Strabo indeed ſpeaks of 4 


city of that name, but he places it in 


Paphlagonia, and neither he, nor 


Pliny mention either a town or moun- 


tain of that name in their accounts 


bf Galatia. Cytorus was very fa- 
mous for box. Thus Theophraſtus: 


— 
_ © 


« Olympo Macedoniae 


I 40 th epi, 1 « 5d 


275 Se PUAAGY Gphotoy Ne. Pvpping 
_ Qverar d iy Tois Ju Atolg 715 raj 


rege. 1 yee Ta KU T Toi. 
Tor, M aAticn Wer al. 


He imme. 


diately ; adds that Olympus of Mace. 


daonia is cold, for it grows there alſo, 
| tho? not very 
and faireſt trees of it are in Cyrene: 


large, but the Jarget 


Axl fs 0 "OAvpTos 5 Maze 
vos, Keel Yao eld de vioiſai. r 

8 (EY AA. ey too Ss xe £2) 
Perhaps Servius read thi 


_ paſſage negligently, and finding Ma. 
cedonia mentioned, put down Cy- 
torus, as a mountain of that coun- 


try. ny! ſays box grows in great 
ple on the Pyrenean hills, and 


Eytorus, and on Berecynthus! 


5 | icon 
* tibus P 
5© tractu,” 


renacis, a Cytoro mon- 
urima, ac Berecynthio 
La Cerda thinks we 


' ſhould read Cyrenazis or Cyrenis, it 


Pliny, inſtead of Pyrenaeis, accord- 


ing ta the laſt quotation from Theo- 
phraſtus. 


But Robert Conſtantine; 
and other learned Criticks think 
xupiry is an error in the copies of 


Theophraſtus, and that it ſhould be 
xvpry, Corſica. It is 


is certain, that 
Pliny uſes Corfica, where the editions 
of Theophraſtushave xvpjyy : . Cral- 
« ſiflima in: Corſica. . . . Haec ” 
racilior, {ed 

it is not 


60 brevis“ And beſi 


probable, that Theophraſtus, ' after 
he had ſaid the. box flouriſhed molt n 


cold places, would ſay that it -g&7*% 
Rn faireſt 


wok Wont — Mey — — 
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GEORG. 
| Naryciaeque picis lucos : juvat arva videre 

Non raſtris, hominum non ulli obnoxia curae. 
| Ipfae Caucaſeo ſteriles in vertice ſylvae, . 
Quas animoſi Euri aſſidue franguntque feruntque, 


| Pant alios aliae foetus : 
Navigiis pinos, domibus cedrumque eupreſſoſque. 


dant utile lignum 


235 
and the groves of  Narycian 
piteb: it is delightful to fee 
fields that are not obliged to bar= 
440 rows, or any care of men, Even 
the barren woods on the top 
Caucaſus, which the flnong eaſt 
winds continually tear and rend, 
give each of them their different 


produce; give pines for ſhips, 
| ad e 4 * * | 


LIB. IL 


NOTES. 


bireſt and e in Cyrene, * 
country of the ſcorching Lybia. 


438. Naryciazque picis lucos.] 


| Naryx or Narycium was a city 1 5 
the Locrians, in that part of Italy, 
| which is over- -againſt Greece. The 


are mentioned in the third Aeneid, 


where Helenus, who reigned in Epi. 
| rus, adviſes Aeneas to avoid that part 
of Italy, which Is o waſhed by * 


Jonian ſea : 


Has autem e Italique hane 


© littoris oram 


„ moenia Graiis. 


& Hic et Narycit poſuerunt moenia 


« Locri. 


Ln not thy courſe to that il cf 1 L 


bent, 


Which Fronts from ar oF Epi iria 
| | Þ Pr „ ror of the tranſcriber. 


continnt; 
Thiſe parts are all by Grecian foes 
Mor ll 


Varycian Toerians here the fores | 


. 1 
: barvzv. 
Ss __ Mariciae. 


tors point this verſe thus: 


„Pon raſtris bominum, non ulli ob. 
Haris n 


Which 1 is very 


Care. 


In one of 
we read non nulli. 


cuncta malis habitantur | 


Pier found it thus in the 
the Medicean, and other very ancient 
manuſcripts: but he ſays it is cup proſe ; 
feos in the Lombard manuſcript, with. 


ng cupreſſumque. 
cupreſſaſſue. 


tit is cedrumque cupreſſos. In the C 
\, bridge man io 50 

preſſoſque. Heinſius reads ced 
cupreſſoſque: Grimoaldus, La Cet 


439. Non raftris, hominum non wil 
thnaxia eurae, | Almoſt all the edi- 


VMäoſt of the editions, which 


e | n thr net 
obliged to harrows of men, of to any 


Mr B—— is the firſt, wh 


places the comma after raſtris, hie 


muſt certainly be the right pointing. 


Ir Mead's manuſcripts - 
440. Caucaſeo.] *Cancatiy] 18 15 "on 


mous ridge of mountains running 
from the Black-ſea to the Caſpian, _. 
Strabo ſays it abounds with all ſorts 
of trees, eſpecially thoſe which are 
- uſed i in building ſhips : eder FO 
bl d De Th 76 Who 1 


75 vaurTnyuoluo. , 


443. Cedrungque ; 


cape ie ] a : 


out que, which he takes to be an er- 
In both the 
Arundelian manuſcripts it is cedrum- 
In the King's and . 
one of Dr Mead's it is cedrumgue = 
in the other e of Dr Mead s 


ſcript it is cedroſque c 


and Ruaeus cedroſque or 
Maſvicius 4 cupre 5 


= 0 o/ -:. 
| : It 1s much to be queſtioned, whe-- 
ther the cedar here ſpoken of, is that 
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— 


Jurmed [ſpikes for their wheels, 
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. Hence the buſbandmen have Hine radios trivere rotis, hinc tympana plauſtri 


And amps or their warn, Agricolae, et pandas ratibus poſuere carinas, 4 
au have. fitted crooked keels ro Viminibus ſalices eee ene ulmi: 


ſrps. The wwillsws abuund with 
. £vigs, che elm with leaves: 


NOTES. 


i here Bicopted, have cedrefque cupraſ- 


which ie ſo frequently mentioned i in 


the ſeriptures; ſor that has not been 
where but on mount 


t ſeems to have been but 


1975 5 
ittle Known * the Greek and Ro- The twigs of the willows are uſed to 


Theophraſtus ſeems bind the vines, and to make al ſors 


of wicker works. 
the Fifth book of his Hiftory of Plant; 


| where he ſays the cedars grow to a 
4 in Syria, ſo large that 

5 BE men cannot Incompals them: 
"Exasn de Ths vans, 4e x4 pere. 

poy ANON, 1agepet. 1474 TOs To 
res. #94 148) Ye AwTds, 3a Ns 


| obſerved an 


man writers. 
to ſpeak of it in the oath chapter of 


great bigne 


Z Repos yiveTar dauhas d, naddmeg 
* c Spplæv. 
7075 pes. Sragiporla, „ie 7d. Ar- 


es 7555 ld pov MT T6 J Uoþ44 Xi T6 - 


5 Xe Tu, vag iu, os 471 
er Wh Jura, Fat Tes avdeas wept 


AgCave. Theſe large Syrian trees 


Af Sally the cedars of Lebanon, 


ich I believe Theophraſtus had 

| — 85 heard of, and took to be the : 
ES one with the Lycian cedars, only 
1 Jarger : for in the twelfth chapter of 
the third book, where he deſcribes 


"the « cedar particularly, he ſays the 


eaves are like thoſe of Juniper, but 


more prickly: and adds that the 
berries are much alike. 
[the cedar deſcribed by Theophraſtus 


Cannot be that of I bann, which 
N ones, and not berries, I take 


Ey opia 7a re bubus affert.” 


leaves is confirmed by Mr Evelyn, 
who ſays, 


 & leaves of this tree, eſpecially of the 


Therefore 


it rather to ;be 4 1 of Juniper, 
Which is called Juniperus major bac 
rufeſcente by Caſpar Bauhin, O. 


drus by Parkinſon, and Oxycedru 


Phpoenicea by Gerard, What Pliny 
and Dioſcorides have ſaid of ry 
cedar is very confuſed. 


446. Viminibus ſalices foecundae.] 


Frondibus ulmi. 1 The cakes were 
fed with leaves of elms. Thus Co- 


lumella: 4 Eft autem ulmus longe 
_ © laetior et procerior, quam noſtras, 
* frondemque jucundiorem bubus | 
c praebet : 


< alueris, et poſtea generis alterius 


qua cum aſſidue pecus 


& frondem dare inftitueris, faſtidium 
This uſe of elm 


„The uſe of the very 


„female, is not to be deſpiſed ; or 


being ſuffered to dry in the fun 


cc upon the branches, and the | 0 


* ſtripped off about the decreaſe 

Auguſt (as alſo where the fucken 
= and ſtolones are ſupernumerary, 
and hinder the thriving of their 
© nurſes) they will prove a great re- 
“e lief to cattle in winter, and ſcorch- 
« ing ſummers, when hay and fod- 
6 der is dear they 


will eat them be- 


cc fore oats, and thrive exceeding} 
“ yell with them; remember only 
* to lay your boughs up in ſome o 
c and ſweet corner of your 1 


2 — _—— 1 13 „ . 


+) 


GEORG. LIB. I. 


At myrtus validis haſtilibus, et bona bello 

| Cornus : Ityraeos taxi torquentur in arcus. 
Nec tiliae laeves, aut torno raſile buxum 

| Non formam accipiunt, ferroque cavantur acuto 450 44 tbe duet box are ſhoped, 
Nec non et torrentem undam levis innatat alnus 
"Miſſa Pado: nec non et apes examina condunt 
Canicibuſque cavis, vitiolaeque ilicis alveo. 


37 


but tbe myttle woith Prong Ni 
and the cornel is uſeful in war 3 

the yetus are bent into Ityrean | 

bows: the ſmootb limes alſo, 


and bollogved ⁊vitb fharp tools. 
The light alder forms alſe on 
the rough flood, woben it is 
launched on the Po: und beer 
conceal their young in hollow. 
barks, and; in the 9 of a ee | 
Bale 06k; : 6 


NOTES. 


« was for this the Poet _— them, 

| « and the epithet was adviſed, Fruit- 
« in leaves the elm. In fra parts 
| © of Herefordſhire they gather them 
«in ſacks for their ſwine and other 


« cattle, accordingtothis huſbandry.” 
7. Myrtus validis haſtilibus, et 


125 bello cornus.] Their ſpears and 
darts were anciently made of myrtle 


and cornel : but Pliny prefers the aſh 
for theſe uſes : 


% quocunque in opere fraxinus, 


« eademque haſtis corylo melior, 


« corno levior, ſorbo lentior.”” _ 


it is at Bona bello cornus. 
448. Iyyraeos taxi torquentur in 


arcus,] The Ityraei or Ituraei were 
a people of Coele Syria, famous for 


ſhooting with a bow. 


Pierius ſays that in ſome ancient 
manuſcripts it is curvantur inſtead of 
torguentur. Servius, and ſome of the 
old editors, and Schrevelius have cur- 


dantur. 
42. Tiliae FF Pliny ago 
melliſioma tilia, and tiliae ad mille 


bo may | 
orno raſile buxum.] Box is well 
to be turned into a great va- 


N of utenſils. 
451. Alnus.] See the note on 
Ver 136, of the W 


| learned gentleman 


452. 410. Pod. The pol is. a 


b river of Italy. Alders are. 


ſaid to grow | in abundance on it's 


: banks. 


. 1 Mr Evelyn afferts, 55 
that the Eſculus of the ancients was 


a ſpecies of Ilex: The acorns of 
« the coccigera, or dwarf-oak, yield 
excellent nouriſhment for Ruſtics, 3 
"0 ſweet, and little, if at all, infe- 
© Obedientifſima * rior to the cheſnut, and this; and 
„ not the fagus, was doubtleſs the 
© true Eſculus of the ancients, the 
4 food of the golden age. | 
In one of Dr Mead's e = 


But it is 
plain, that the very tree of which this 


Ilex by Pliny, for this author ſays 
expreſsly that the lex bears the 
coccus or chermes berry : * Omnes 


„ tamen has ejus dotes ilex ſolo pro- 


c yocat cocco.” The ſame author 


 fays the leaves of the Eſculus are ſi-- 
nuated, whereas thoſe of the Ilex are 


not ſinuated: Folia praeter ilicem 


« gravia, carnoſa, procera, ſinuoſa 


< ſateribus. Beſides the very name 
of dwarf-oak ſhews this ſort of Ilex 
cannot be the ancient Eſculus, which 
is deſcribed as a very large tree. Mr 
Evelyn ſeems to have thovght the, 
dwarf-oak or ſcarlet- oak to be the 
Eſculus, becauſe it's acorns are ſo good 
to eat: but this is no good proof 
neither: 


ſpeaks, was called 4 
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| What have the gifts of Bacchus Quid memorandum aeque Baccheia dona tulerunt! 
7 e 4 . Bacchus et ad culpam cauſas dedit ; ille furentes zz; 


erimes: he overcame the Centaurs Centauros letho domuit, Rhoetumqus Pholumque, 
7255 with murder, Rboetus, | | 
Fbolus, | 


NOTES. 


neither : for Pliny ay the acorns of by j joining letho with FREY Bit 

|- - the Eſculus are inferior to thoſe of © it ſeems to me that it ſhould be 
the common oak: © Glans optima * joined with furentes, as it is ſix Wh © 

in quercu atque grandiſima, mox ** furens ira, invidia, amore, &. 


«© efculo.” _ * and as Virgil himſelf 298 in tie “ 
Alveo.] Servius reads 12 Fain bo ſecond Aeneid : 
found alveo in the Roman manuſcript, _ 4 4 
with which he was greatly delighted: ia — yes, BG F: 5 ee 
In Romano codice legitur alveo, oe Caede Vaphimu. PETS ; 8 
quod mirifice placet.“ Alves is 1 
now generally received. * And then the meaning is, donut, ill © 


454. Quid Cats aeque, &c. ] he overcame, in the common ſenſe, Wi | 
there ſpoken of the great uſes of as wine is ſaid to overcome any if x 
_ foreſt trees, he falls into an exclama- one, and made them mad to death, # 
| _ tion, againſt the vine, which is not In the other ſenſe Virgil would Wil x 
_  onlylels uſeful than thoſe trees which * contradi&t what he ſaid before, j 
nature beſtows on us without our  & Bacchus et ad culpam cauſas deli. 
care; but is alſo the cauſe of quarrels How would Bacchus have been to 
— murders.” He produces a noted © blame, for having puniſhed with 
inſtance of the quarrel between the © death profligate wretches that ill « 
Centaurs and yr ithae, Ovid has « would have raviſhed the bride 

deſcribed it at 55.4% in the twelfth * from her huſband ? This was 1 
book of the Metamorphoſis. Piri- « juſt, and not a blameable action, 

| thous, king of the Lapithae, had. <« but his blame was his overcoming 
married Hippodamia. At theſe nup- « their reaſon, and exciting them tc ; 

tials Eurytus, a Centaur, being in- ce that outrage.” Mr B ——, 

; flamedwith luſt and wine, attempted We find in Virgil fernere leths and 

to raviſh the bride: which example diejicere letho, and therefore I do not 

Was followed by the reſt, who en- doubt but demare letho might be uſed. 
deavoured each to ſeize upon ſuch But what ſeems to me the ſtrongel 
young ladies as they choſe, Theſeus confirmation of Mr B — —8 2 6 
| 
| 


riſing in defence of the bride flew nion, is that we find in Ovid, that 
Eurytus, and, the other gueſts aſ- neither Rhoetus nor Pholus 1 were 
ſiſting, all the Centaurs were either ö 1 but that Soy | both fled: 
{lain * to flight. 

5 manuſcripts it is culpas, Ny tem, 

3 Centauros letho damuit.] * Quajunda eſt dance cen ix fue 
« This paſſage is generally explained * bgis obulla,” i 


« Inge- 


GEORG. 


8 lngemuit, duroque fudem vix ofle 
« revellit 
t FRhoetus; et ipſe Pl madefadtus 
be « ſanguine fugit. 
% git et Orneus, Lycabaſiue, et 


c. ſaucius armo 


e © Dexteriore Medon, ct cum n Pie. 


« nore I haugnas : 


« yicerat omnes 


« Mermeros ; accepto nunc \vulnere 


; « tardius ibat:  _ 
it, WH © Et Pbolus, et Melaneus, et Abas 
ſe, « praedator aprorum,” 5 


"7 Wh fr through bis ſhoulder, who ba : 
5 trmmpht long 

ih, faughter, Pros rr his prong... 
" groning, _ i out with all his 
it, might < 

. foil'd' with Bleed,” ' coverts bis 
th beels to flight. 

ut i , Ycidas, Arnatus, Medon ( ſped 


ed. 
" Wand tarty Mermerus, late ſwi 0 of 
wr” 
Motte, Pholus; ; due, us 4 to chace 


The Bore, 5 
SanD s. 


7. Cratere minantem. ] Ovid 

began to fight with 

. a. e which 1 is not main 
u drunken quarrels: 


* Forte fuit juxta fg extantibus 
« aſper 


© vaſtior i pſe 


Lin in ca,. 


t magno Hylacum Lapithis cratere minantem, 
0 fortunatos nimium, ſua ſi bona norint, 


NOTES. 


With extant figures: | 
cite 
| HurP'd ot ihe Fe face f E uhu. 


* Quique pedum nuper certamine And feng 5755 1 


ee Res epulis quondam, nunc 


1 15 


Is his right arme ) Piſenor, Caumas 3 


* Antiquys,, erster, quem vaſtum 

11 5 ſions, exerciſe, piety, 
2 . Suſtylit ade, A aber miſit 
Roſcius, lays that all forts of wicked- 
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and Hylaeus threatening the La- 
pitbae with a huge goblet, O 

too happy —— did . 8 
me a... 


LIB. IL 


Hard by there flod an antique goblet 


wrought 


this Ts 


* 


Supre. 


e Vina hr animos: e et prima. 


5 : ce 


„ Miſſa volant, 


pocula pugna _ 1 
fragileſque call 7 
e curvique lebetes : as Ih 

bells ; 


Ms. ct caedibus aptae. 1 3 and 


5 Wine courage gives. 4 frft an un 


couth flight 


: Of flaggons, belt, and bowls, began : 


the fight: 
t for begun, now for Let 5 
brotls. Fe 

| Sar N D Ys. 


Pe 0 fortunatos, &c. ] The Poet, 
having jult mentioned a ſcene of war 
and confuſion, changes the ſubject to 


a wonderfully beautiful deſcription of 


the innocent and peaceful pleaſures of 
a country life. He begins with ſhew- 


ing, that the pomp and ſplendor of 


courts and cities are neither to be met 
with in the country, nor in them+ 


ſelves deſireable. He then proceeds 
to mention the real ſatisfactions 
which are to be found in the coun - 


try: quiet, integrity, plenty, diver- 


and religion. 
Cicero, in his defence of Sextus 


1 nels 
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felicity ! to whom the earth her- A 
elf, fur from contending arms, 
woſt juſtly pours forth an eaſy 


mit forth from every part a vaſt 


vide of "morning wijiters ; if Nec varios inhiant pulchra teſtudine poſtes, 
| they do not gape after pillars Illuſaſque auro veſtes, Ephyreiaque aeraz 
Alba neque Aſſyrio fuſcatur lana veneno, 
Nec caſia liquidi corrumpitur uſus olivi ; 
bite 4vool is not ſullied with At ſecura quies, et neſcia fallere vita, _ 


' adorned with tortoifſe-ſhell, or 
garments embroidered with gold, 
,o Corinthian braſs 3 tbeir 


Aſſyrian dye, nor the uſe of the 


Pure oil tainted with per fumes : yet there is no want of ſecure reſt, and a life ignorant of fraud, and ; 
neſs proceed from the luxury of 


Cities; but that the country life is 
the miſtreſs of 1 diligence, 
and juſtice: * In urbe luxuries crea- 


44 tur: ex luxuria exiſtat avaritia 
4“ neceſſe eſt: ex avaritia erumpat 


& audacia: inde omnia ſcelera, ac 


4 maleficia gignuntur. Vita autem 
4 haec ruſtica, quam tu agreſtem 


1 vocas, parſimoniae, diligentiae, 


Dcr the clients to attend the levees of 
| their patrons. e 
Totis.] In the 


it is notis. 


Pjumit.] Pierius ſays, that in the 
Medicean manuſcript it is vomat, 


which he 
VVV 
463. Teſtudine.] Some think that 
 xeſftudine is here uſed for an arch ſup- 
ported by the pillars, or the ſhell of 


a door. But I rather believe it al- 
ludes to that cuſtom of the rich Ro- 


mans, of covering their bed-poſts and 
other parts of their furniture with 
plates of tortoiſe-ſhell 

464. Niufas.) In the Cambridge 
and Bodleian manuſcripts it is incluſas. 
Pierius ſays it is incluſas in ſome ma- 

nuſcripts, but z///as in the moſt an- 
Ws 
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gricolas ! quibus ipſa, procul diſcordibus armi 
Fundit humo facilem victum juſtiſſima tellus, 400 
ſaſtenance. If they have no bfty Si non ingentem foribus domus alta ſuperbis 
palace with proud gates, to v0- Mane ſalutantum totis vomit aedibus undam; 


cient, 
read incluſas; but he condemns it, 
_ Epbyretaqueaera.] Corinth is ſome- 
times called Ephyre, from Ephyre, 
the daughter of Epimetheus. It i; 

well known that the Corinthian brass 


en t 
1 462. Mane falutantum.] It was 
the cuſtom amongſt the Romans, 


T 7.”.- - Syria, Ihe Feet ſeems to- ule Ab 

King's manuſcript ſyria for Syria. on of 
King's, one of the Arundelian, both 
. DrMead's manuſcripts, and Heinſius. 
thinks ſounds more ele- 
| wich ſignifies barely is coloured: but 
Ffuſcatur ſignifies is obſcured, imbrown- 
ed, or ſullied, which I take to be the 


lour; as, in the next verſe, he ſpeaks 


1 1 
466. Caſia.] See the note ot 
ver. 213. 5 3 


— — . — — . ww 
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Servius takes notice, that ſome 


was very famous amongſt the ancient. 
465. Negue.] Servius and ſome o- 
thers read nec. Pierius ſays it is neque 


Ario veneno.] He means the Ty- 
rian purple, which was obtained from 
a ſort of ſhell-fiſh. Tyre was in Coele | 


80 1 cond with he 


The common reading is fucatur, | 


Poet's meaning. He 'ſhews his con- 
tempt of ſpoiling the native white- 
neſs of wool with that expenſive co- 


of the pure oil being tainted with 


467. At ſecura quies.] Plerius fays 
it is ac in the Lombard mn 


6E ORG. LIB. II. 


I Dives opum variarum : at latis otia fundis, 
Soeluncae, vivique lacus : at frigida Tempe, 5 
Mugituſque boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſomni 470 and the leaving of een, and jeſt 
Illic ſaltus, ac luſtra ferarum, 

Et patiens operum, exiguoque aſſueta juventus, 
extrema per illos 


Non abſunt. 


Hera deum, ſanctique patres : 
— excedens terris veſtigia fecit? 


untainted pleaſures of a country 


cities. 


which muſt make neſcia agree with 
lues, but it is vita in all the reſt, 
yhich is better. 

468. At.] 


manuſcript. Pierius alſo found ac. 


ad both Dr Mead's manuſcripts : 
but at ſeems to be much better in 85 
theſe places. 


Aa very pleaſant valley in T heſſaly. 


ued by the Poets for any pleaſant 
Jace, tho" not in Theſſaly. Thus 
lake it to be uſed in this place for 
wol yallies in general. 


9 lic.] It is illis in the Cam- 


5 indge manuſcript, and in ſome 
with xinted editions. Pierius ſays it is 
a in all the ancient manuſcripts he 
| on bad ſeen. | 
de 0 altus,] 1 properly ſignifies 
0 pen places in the midſt of woods, 
4.4 Flch afford room i for cattle to feed, 


But ſurely the Poet wrote mY "for he 
b here oppoſing the real, innocent, 
life 
to the noiſe and luxury ot courts and 


Neſcia fallere Uta. ] Had a 
tis vitam in the Roman manuſcript, 


It is ac in the King's 


46g. At.] Here again it is ac in 
the Lombard manuſcript, according 
v Pierius. I find ac alſo in the King's 


Frigida Tempe. 1 Tempe i is the name | 
that amongſt the uncorrupted coun- 
lence it is not unuſual to find Tenpe 
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rich in various works; nor of 
eaſe in large farms, caves and 
living lakes ; nor of cool wallies, 


ſeep under trees, 
lawns, and babitations of wild 
beaſts, and a youth patient of 
labour, and contented with a 
little, altars of pods, and Be- 


noured parents : 


NOTES. 


Thus v we have in the third Geor- 5 | 


sick: 


| 85 Saltibus i in vacuis  paſcunt,” 


' Luftra 1 1 By the habita- T 


tions or dens of wild beaſts the Poet 


means the divertion of . T hus 5 


cc And pleaſant buntings: want © not.” 


472. Exiguo.] Pierius Thi its 


exiguo in the Roman manuſcripft: 
Heinſius and Maſvicius alſo read 
The common reading 2 


exiguo. 


parvo. 


473. SnAlique FACS, By theſe 
words the Poet deſigns to expreſs, 


trymen their fathers are treated with | 
reverence. Thus Mr B —— 


cc And aged fire rever'd.” „ 


I ir 1 to "aake uſe of == 


word honoured, becauſe, in our reli- 
gion, this ny. to parents is ſtiled 


| honour. 


Extrema per 1136 Fuſtitia —_ 
terris veſtigia fecit.] In the Cam- 
bridge want it 1s fit. 5 


1  Aﬀraea 


There are 


when juſtice leſt 
the earth, hs rook ber a Pep — amongſt ks * | 


242. 


things, may the feveet Muſes, 
evhoſe prieſt I am, being ſmitten 


with great Lwe of poeſy, receive Accipiant; caelique vias, et 
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But in the fr ſt place, abiwe all Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Muſae, 
Quarum facra fero ingenti percuffus amore, 


oy | 


et ſidera monſtrent : 


me, and ſhew me the paths g Defectus ſolis varios, lunaeque labores : 


| heaven, and the flars, the v 
 r10us eclipſes of the ſun, and 1a. 


t be earth to tremble: by what 
Jo force the deep ſeas favell, Ritbvie k 


ſuch haſte to dip themſelves in 
the ocean: or what delay retards | 


tbe flow nights, 


Unde tremor terris : qua vi maria alta tumeſcant 
bours if the mmm: what cauſes Objicibus ruptis, rurſuſque in ſe ipſa reſidant: 480 
Quid tantum Oceano properent ſe tingere ſoles 
"Their banks, and then again fall Hyberni, vel quae tardis mora noctibus obſtet, 
bach: why the winter ſuns make Sin, has ne poſſim naturae accedere partes, 
Frigidus obſtiterit circum praecordia ſanguis; 0 
But if the chill Rura mihi, et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes; 485 F 


blood aber my bears binders. me Flumina amem, ſylvaſque inglorius: O! ubi camp, Wl « 


From attaining to theſe parts d 


nature; may fields and flreams gliding i in alli ies 3 mJ mw 1 love rivers * woods ln: ab! 


where there are by penn, 


Aftract or Juſtice v was frigned by 


the Poets to have defcended from 

She con- 1 5 

tinued upon carth till the wickedneſs 
of the brazen age gave her” ſuch 


heaven in the golden age. 


offence, that ſne left mankind and 
flew up to heaven. Aratus ſays, the 
retired firſt from cities, into the 
country, ſo that this was the laſt 
place ſhe left, The Greek Poet ſpeaks 
largely on this ſubject. 
4575. Me vero primum, &c.] *Fhe 
Poet here declares his natural Incli- 
nation to be towards Philoſophy and 
Poetry. He declares himſelf to be 
the prieſt of the Muſes; and prays 
them to inſtruct him in Aſtronomy : 


to teach him the cauſes of eclipſes, 


carthquakes, the flux and reflux of 


the ſea, and of the unequal length of 
His next with is, 


days and nights. 
that, if he cannot obtain this, he may 


enjoy a quiet retirement in the 


country, 
476. Quaram ſacra Ros] It is 
uſual with the Poets to call themſelves 
prieſts of the Muſes: Thus Horace: 


* — en Carmina non n pris. . 


his eye, when he wrote this paffage 
the heights of Philoſophy, which thi 


« Audita M ſarum Sacerdos « 
— e e « 


And Orid: 7 © © 1 
20 es ego Morn paris Phoebi « 


Sacerdos.“ eo 0 


479. The kr Tr-is guten 


in the Lombard manuſcfipt, accord- t. 
ing to Pierius: thus I find re/tdunt in Win 


the next verſe, inſtead of reſidant, inn 
ſome of the old editions. * b 
485. Rigni, ] Pierius ſays it is . en. 


gil in the Roman manuſcript. WW 


486. Tglorius.] Philoſophy, mW: 


Virgil's time, was in great reputz- Wl 
tion amongſt the Romans. 


Our 


Poet ſouns't to have had Lucretius in 


He entreats the Muſes to teach him 


Poet had deſcribed with ſo much ele 
gance. But if he cannot reach | 
far, he begs, in the next place, that 


he may have a ſecure, quiet retire 
Mil 


GEORG. 
Serchiuſque, et virginibus bacchata Lagaenis 
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and Sperchius, and Taygeta, 
where the Spartan virgin revell 


NOTES. 


rſt place. 


things elſe which were ſubordinate- 
«ly to be deſired. He made him 
© one of the beſt Philoſophers, and 


« ficulties, the beſt Poet: 


«ind a man who deſired to be no 
« richer. O 
* bma qu ſua novit. 

0! bi campi.] 
the Poet's meaning to be, that he is 


t in Wnquiring where theſe places are; 
ut, in viich ſurely he knew, He expreſſes 
f is delight to be in ſuch vallies, rivers 
and woods as are to be met with in 


Theſſaly, Laconia, and Thrace, May 


y, WW the only tranſlator, who has not 
125 liypoſerl this to be a queſtion : _ 
"Oh EI 
ius m“ Then let me (fameleſs) love the 


ſage. 


* helds and woods, 
1 him 


retire 
men 


h the running floods. 

ch ele * Thoſe plains, where clear Sper- 
ich 199 © chius runs, that mount 

, that "Where Spartan virgins to great | 


5 Bacchus wont 


30 nent in the country, tho? deſtitute 
of that glory, which he ſeeks in tbe 
Cowley obſerves upon 
this paſſage, that “ the firſt wiſh of 
«Virgil was to be a good philoſo- 
485 cher; the ſecond, a good Huſ- 
np, Wl « bandman, and God, "whom he 
( ſeemed to underſtand better than 
| & moſt of the learned heathens, dealt 
«with him juſt as he did with Solo- 
mon; becauſe he prayed for wiſ- 
dom in the firſt place, he added all 


05 My 1 next 4 55 is, v 


«the beſt Huſbandman, and to a- 
© forn and communicate both thoſe 
He made 
him beſides all this a rich man, . 1 
« Where Bacchunals are dag by 

fert. natus nimium, if - : 
Or lift me high to Hemus hilly 
1 do not take | 


' The fruitful witer'd 3 | and 5 


N ſacriſice, or ſhady rales that | 
|. 


00 Under bigh Haemus, let my dwel- 5 5 


08 " BS: be. - 


Driden has fo araphira VP theſe ſe lines, 1 
that he has rather imitated, chan 
tranſlated V N Es 


void of care : 
and itrife | dns 


«To lead 4 loft, ſecure, inghorious x 


8 life. 


«A country cottage near a ; cryſtal 
"46 flgod;- A 
oh A winding valley and. a. lofry 


© wood. 


« Some god conduct me to the fa- : 


„ cred ſhades, 
"6 Spartan maids. _ 


„ crown; 


Or on the dn of Tempe lay me 


e down: 


Or lead me to ſome ſolitary place, | 


« And Cover r my retreat iro Numan e 
EN race.“ 9 


Mr "ES 5 the poet as 


aſking the queſtion | where | theſe _ 


F are: 


„Ol where Taygeta a are thy facred 


„ ſhades, 
„Reſounding with the ſongs of ; 
* Spartan maids? 


And Dr Trapp : 


R 2 20 
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0b! that any one would place me Taygeta: o, qui me gelidis in vallibus Hacmi 


in the cool wallies of Haemus, 


and ſbelies me ith 4 voſt ſhade Siſtat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra! 
of branches! Happy was the Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas: 499 


man, who avas able ty Inca the 
cauſes of things ; and could caſt 
all rn, and ineror able fate, 


4 01 hers are the ain,” 


„ James. 


« Of Sparta, fwoln with Bacchana- 


lian rage 
08 * e 


EY Sperebius.] Spirchius is a 


” mount Pindus. 
Virginibus bacchataLac ents Tay get. ] 


: Tay getus, in the plural number Tay 
geta, is a mountain of Laconia near 
Sparta: it was ſacred to Bacchus; 
and his orgies were celebrated upon 


55 it by the Lacedacmonian women. 


488. Gelidis in vullibus Haemi. * 


; Fon is a mountain of "Thrace. 


Servius calls it a mountain of Theſ- 


: ſaly: « Haemi: montis Theſtaliae: 
in qua etiam ſunt Tempe.“ See 
the note on ver. 489. of the firſt 


Ecorgick. It is Aae that Dryden | 


ſhould wr ite 


. Or lift me : high to Hom hilly 


"0 crown, 
for the cool vellics 1 Haemus. 


it 15 gelidis convallibus inſtead of gelidrs 
77¹ wallius, | | 


490. Lelix, 611 potuit, Kc. The 


Commentators generally underſtand 
this to be a repetition of what he had 
ſaid beſore: only that as he had then 
given the preterence to Philofophy ; ; 


with me vero, &c. he expreſſed 15 
earneſt deſire to become a Natud ll 
ö Philoſopher; ; or, if he could not 
attain that, a good huſbandmar. la 
the paragraph now under conſidera- Wi 
tion, he ſhews the happineſs of the : 
countryman to be like that which 


and the uneaſy paſſions of the mirc, 
He lives on the fruits of his own 


| r ler Felle og al Tr tl 


Atque metus omnes, et incxorabile fatum 


NOTES. 


now he "Ion to IP the Philos. 
© Sperchius, and 1 5 aygeta, by the 


pher and the Countryman equal; for 


he pronounces them both happy, 1 
take the Poet's meaning to be thi, 
Tn the paragraph beginning with 0 
_ fertunatos, &c. he had ſhewa the 
_ happineſs of the country lite, in op- 

poſition to living in courts and cities. 

5 famous river of Shelly ring from 5 


In the next paragraph, beginning 


was ſought after by the Epicurea 


Philoſophy. Epicurus was happy i 
overcoming all fears, eſpecially thc 


fear of death: the countryman b 
happy in converſing with the rural 
deities, in being free from troubles 


trees, without being troublcd with 

contentions, or law-ſuits. 
Rerum cognoſcere cauſas. JEpicury 

wrote thirty-ſeven books of Natura 


; Philoſophy, which Diogenes La. 


In one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts 


tius ſays were excellent: Ki 749%" 


TYM e, ad BiaTiFe ig Tad % 
Ilept quotes, AG, &c. fy 
491. Atque metus ons, Kc.) 
Epicurus, in his epiſtle to Menoecius 
exhorts his friend to accuſtom hum 


ſelf not to be concerned at tbe 
thouz/s 


6 


99 


Gbjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontis avari! | 
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and the noiſe of greedy Acheron | 
beneath Bis fo | 


NOTES. 


Ss 6 of death : Je all good 


and evil conſiſts in ſenſation; and 15 
Tore. 
9560 93 E Tt Void ev und ey 2905 


death is a privation of ſenſe: 


was kr] Tov Savalor. ü Y 


gods, and bears death without terror: 


rel, Tiva vopuigers tai xpeiT]Ng 
7% ual -74p1 s ooia Jogis, 
wi meps Favdrs Sramavlcs' dagiCus 


nos. Lucretius extols Epicurus 
for diſpelling the terrors of the mind, 
2nd ome, the fears of Acheron:: 


„ patria nobis 


4 Suppeditas praecepta; tuiſque Ws 


„ inclute, chartis, 


* Floriferis ut apes in faltibus omnia 


< limant, 

5 Omnia nos idem depaſeimur 
* aurea dicta, 

1 Aurea, perpetua ſemper ae 
« vita. | 

" Nam ſimul ac Ratio tua coepit vo- 
* eiferari 

« Nzturam rerum aud Divina 


mente coortam, 


* Diffugiunt Animi terrores ; 3 moe- . . 

Nor ſnow and, but with the purgf . 
2 'Diſcedunt, totum video | per inane | - 
And gawdy light F Fus'd look gay and | 


nia mundi 


geri res. 


* Apparet divum n numen, fleſque 


* Quietae : 


10 
Quas neque concutiunt venti, ne- 


que nubila nimbis 


| a Cana cadens violat : 


66 « Adſpergunt, neque n nix acri con- 
© creta pruinæa - 
emp perque 55 


„ innubilis aether 


Integit, et large diffuſo lumine 
dya do X21 x e 4e el. gepn- 
mt; de dg aioSnows, & Javaos. 
In another place of the ſame epiſtle 
he aſks him who can be a better man, 
than he that thinks worthily of the . 5 

bs At contra nuſquam apparent Ache- 1 
WE in rufia templa.“ „ 5 


Thou, parent Philſophy, } aft 3 | 
The 40 to Z 4 


ee xjget,” 
cc 


r animi pacem delibrat tempore 


uth by by precepts f thy : 


9 


: irs as from feet few rs the ta : 


2 ring bee 


5 Brtratis her precious ſweets, Great : 
*Tu pater, et rerum inventor : tu 6 55 
5 Me all our golden ſentences 3 J 
Golden, and fit eternally to live. 
For when I hear thy mighty reaſons 


ſoul 1 from thee © 


pr ove 


This world : Was made without the : 


pow'rs above; 
All fears and terrors waſte, and fy 
apace; N 
Thr parted Ma ns 7 fee the might 


ſpace, 


The riſe of . the gods, and len, ; 


_ ſeats, 


Which florm or vi lent tempeſt. never 5 


beats, 


_ arr, 


arr. 
715 e bounteous Natur e makes ſupplies 


* eaſe, | 
ere minds enjoy uninterrupted peace : 
R 3 But 


| Omnia ſuppeditat bono vatur, - 
 ** neque ulla 


— ren Io y__— 


luctabile in the Roman manuſcript. 
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Happy aſſo is he, 2vbo bas known Fortunatus et ille, deos qui novit agreſtes, 


the rural gods, Pan, and old 


Sylvanus, and the fler nymphs Panaque,“ Sylvanumque ſenem, Nymphaſque ſororez 
Him neither the rods of the people, Illum non populi faſces, non purpura regum yg; 
nor the purple of kings has mov- 


ed, nor the diſcord that reions 
| beraveen. fat brothers ; * Aut conjur ato deſc Enden Dacus ab Iſtro: : 


the Dacian de ejcending Frame: the 


conſpiring Her: 
'N 0 7 2 5. 


Bus that whicl 222 * er 


fear, 


No Heil, no ſupra lie, no eil 


ents 
Cunz E E c H. 


St 4 Ferie ſays it is fre- 


492. Strepitumque Acherontis avari. 


2 In the King's and one of Dr Mead's 
| manuſeripts it is frepttuſque, 
Acheron is fabled to be one of the 2 


ate, that the Epicurean Philoſophy 


rivers NT hell ; * and 1 18 put for hell i it- 25 perſuaded men not to engage in pub- 


lick buſineſs : 
Here the 
Poet compares the happineſs, Which 
_ reſults from the innocence of a coun- 
tr life, to that which is obtained by 
Philoſophy. Cicero, in his treatiſe 
on old age, fays the life of a huſband- 
man approaches very near to that of 
2 Philolopher: 
vitam proxime videtur acccdere,” 
Columella fays it is nearly related to 
Philoſophy: Res ruitica ſine dubi- 


„ tatione proxima, et guns conſan- . 


ſelf. 5 
403. ien et 11.) 


„Mihi ad ſapientis 


„ ouinea ſapientiae eſt,” __ 


of the rural deities. 


Nymphaſque ſerores. 7 There were 


| ſeveral forts of nymphs: the Naiads 


preſided over rivers ; the Nereids over 
ſeas; the Orcads over mountains; 


the Dryads over woods, Se. 


F lexit, et inhdos 


were bundles of birchen rods, in the 
midſt of which was placed an ax, 
with the head appearing at the top, 
They were the enſigns of authority 
and were carried before the Roma 
_ magiſtrates. We learn from Diogens 


lick offices out of modeſty : Va 


5 Eoxy Y e e,ẽ⁵ees, cud's e 


38 Philoſophiae fict injuria a no 


« * aggred cupiet: 


4 nog auvocat a roftris, a Judiciis, 4 cu. 


. cc ſertim republica,” Virgil obſe, 
that, if this retirement from pubic 


happineſs, the countryman eyoys it 
magiſtracies, nar courts; he has po- 


494. Panaque. Pan is the chief 


_ cerns himſelf about foreign corip 
Sylvanumgie ſenem.] See the note E 


on book I. ver. 20. 


ab Iftro.] 


the largeſt river in Europe: ſeyers 


itans diſcordia fratres; 


49 5. Pho BS The fi 


Laertius, that Epicurus avoided pub-| 


i270, Cicero alſo ſeems te.infn- 


« Nec ulla tamen aff 


aus . A «ads. SOA. Pu ww © 


© Non enim repelletur inde, qu 
ſed in hortuls 

& quieſcet ſuis, ubi vult; ubi etiam 
00 recubans, molliter, et delcat, 


ia; fortaſſe ſapicnter, bac pri. 


affairs is to be accounted a part ck 


abundantly. He does not ſeck after 


thing to do with diſcord, ror con- 


rac les. 


497. Con njurato deſc cendens' Daz 
he 5 40 be or Iſter 


different nations dwelling on " 
banks. "The ancients called this ! 
ver Danubius at it's beginning, * 


fl! 
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Non res s Romanae, perituraque regna: neque ille 
Aut doluit Ne inopem, aut invidit habenti. 
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nor I airs of Rome, nor 
kingdoms doomed to periſh: nor 


bas be bien grieved with pity 
bo the leo, nor has be envicd the l. 


NOTES. 


al it reaches Myrteum; but below N 
Virgil therefore calls it 


that, Mer. 
the Her with great propriety, be- 


| cauſe the Dacians inhabit the lower 
parts of it, not far from it” 8 Run 
the ſenſe we frequently uſe it, of re- 
The Dacians inhabited thoſe parts, 55 
our neighbours. 
tells us that he was remakable for 
piety to his parents, kindneſs to his 
brothers, gentleneſs to his ſervants, 


into the Euxine ſea. 


which are now called Tranſylvania, 
Moldavia, and Walachia. 
they had a cuſtom of filling their 
mouths with the water of this river, 


before they undertook any war, and 


ſwearing that they would not return 
into their own uche till they had 
lain their enemies. Therefore Vir- 


gil calls it the conſpiring Iſter, be- 


cauſe the Dacians were accuſtomed 
o conſpire after this manner, on the 
banks of the river Iſter.. 


498. Negue ille aut doluit 3% 0 


which pity and envy are not the leaſt; 


This happineſs the huſbandman en- 


joys, for, in the country, nature 
produces ſo many neceſſaries of life, 
that there can be no objects of pity : 
and his life is ſo happy in itſelf, that 
de has no temptation to envy any 


one. Servius, and after him moſt 


of the Commentators, take Virgil to 


ſpeak here of a Stoical Apathy, in 


which ſenſe Dryden ſeems to have 
tranſlated him : | | 


© Nor envies he the NY their heapy 

* ſtore, 

Nor his own peace 2 5 
pit y tor the poor. 


It is ſaid, 


Net H & ps es. 


a mark of a yulgar mind: 


< perſtitio violat: 


juitly tranſlated this paſſage 


Virgil had no flick ill-natured mean- 
ing, nor Epicurus neither. E picurus 


might be againſt pity, ſo far as it 


ruffled the mind and made it uncaſy : y:: 
but he was far from condemning it in 


lieving the. wants and neceſſities of 
Diogenes Laertiug 


and the beft natured man in the 


world: IIp?s Tols yas i eeiſ ia, 5 


* N «apes Tous eh tui, 1 85 
pes 72 Tos WaeTAS illepb eng. . 5 


10 bN⁰⁰ 7¹ 1 pb F&!T As 4UTO Qt» 
It is not to be ſup» 
poſed that a man of ſuch a character 
could be backward in fupporting thoſe 
Who wanted his afliftance; nay. the 
mopem, aut invidit habenti. | Epicurus 
placed a great happineſs in being ſree 
from perturbations of the mind, of 


very contrary, appears from the whole 


tenor of his life. Seneca diſtinguiſhes 
Pity from clemency and good-nature; 
and ſays it differs from them, as ſu- 


perſtition does from religion, and is 

« Quem 
% admodum xeligio deos colit, ſu- 
ita clementiam 
% manſuetudinemque omnes boni 
e praeſtabunt, miſericordiam autem 
« vitabunt. Eſt enim vitium puſilli 
<« animi, ad ſpeciem alienorum ma- 
&« Jorum ſuccidentis. Itaque peſſimo 
ee cuique familiariſſima eſt. Thus 
Virgil does not ſuppoſe his country- 


man obdurate to the eries of the poor, 
but ſo happy as not to ſce any of his 


neighbours ſo miſerable, as to be 
objects of compaſſion. oY has very 


R 4 « He 


— — —ll — ——— 


— — —Oͤ — 
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He bas gothered ſuch fruits a: Quos rami fructus, quos ipſa volentia n 500 


tbe branches, ſuch as bis own 
willing farms have yielded ſpon- 


Sponte tulere ſua, carpſit: nec Ferrer jura, 


taneouſſy: nor has be TT the — of the Oy 


NOTES. 


des He ſees no o poor, whoſe miſerable 


ic tate 


« He ſuffers for.” = 


5 Cowley ſpeaks. much to the ſame 
purpoſe in his diſcourſe of Agricul- 
ture: There are as many ways to 
©" NM be rich, 


No man's memory has been more 


traduced than that of Epicurus. He 
has been repreſented as a perſon 
_ wholly given up to luxury and in- 
His name is become a 
proverb, to expreſs a voluptuous per- 
ſon, whoſe whole pleaſure was in 

_ eating and drinking. 
certain that he was a great pattern 
of temperance, and recommended it 
to his followers. 
informs us that he was contented 
with bread and water, and, when he 


| | had 4 mind to gratify his appetite, be 


temperance. 
And yet it is 


Diogenes Laertius 


added a piece of cheeſe: Avr, 74 
geh & Tels r E,, U, Ab- 


roy dpreio Foal, #21 delw Mig. A 
„ f LT * ? — Pp 
Tu et zu, ens, x pin, 


| Otropar. 
epiſtle to Menoeceus, fays, that 
when he ſpeaks of pleaſure, he does 
not mean. the pleaſures of the volup- 
tuous and intemperate, as ſome have 


_ miſinterpreted him: but tranquillity 
and, which is better, 


„there is no poſſibility to be poor, 
ce without ſuch neghgence as can 
c have neither excuſe nor pity; for 
sa little ground will without que- 
e ſtion feed a little family, and the 
_ © ſuperfluities of life, which are now 
s in ſome caſes by cuſtom made al- 
s moſt neceſſary, muſt be ſupplied 
“ out of the ſuperabundance of art 


i dra 300 ov, @OAUTE>45a034 
Epicurus himſelf, in his 


of mind, and a body void of pain, 


Not eating, ſays he, and drinking, 
not venereal enjoyments, not a lu- 
xurious table, procure a pleaſant life, 
but ſober reaſoning, which ſearches 
Into the cauſes why ſome things are 
to be choſen, others to be rejected, 
and explodes thoſe opinions which 
tend to diſturb the mind: Ora 
- eur Myapes iHoviy Teas va fen 
and induſtry, or contemned by as 
_ © great a degree of Philoſophy.“ 

500. Qu ram: fructos, &c. ] 


ou Tas Tov dowruv i hend, etl T4; 


17 & G πνν Emde Kelpivas > you), 


ws Tives dg voobvTes al Guy, d hohe 


veces 1 x g bee Poul 


Guo 40, d 70 une 4 21 1474 


| Tops lige rafdr Jes da. £274 | 


XJ. au yg @97 94 4 26. 7 Ugg 
res, d arorataes S Al yu" 
Yalkay, cud” * vor X21 T6 V d 
0% Gips mOAVTEAUS rr, 700 
nd 1 bios, d , Vagus 50% 
.es, Xl Tas 4 I peo. nn 
alpigtws Kal PUY/is, Kai Tas di 
S. H, a9” Negros 746 * 
yas naTahanCdliu Sees. Vireil 
ſays his countryman enjoys theſe fru- 
gal bleſſings of temperance : he lives 
upon the fruits of his own trees, a 
what nature produces all around him. 


This Cowley calls beingauuue Epicure 
„When 


00 


541 


hat 


ay E 


hnanumque forum, aut populi tabularia vidit. 
dollicitant alii remis freta caeca, ruuntque 

jn ferrum; penetrant aulas et limina regum: 
Hic petit Einen urbem, miſeroſque Penates, 505 
Ut _ bibat, et Sarrano indormiat oſtro. 
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and the mad Forum, or the courts 


as 


7 the people. Some trouble the 
li 


war, and rate the courts 
and palaces of kings, One 
to ruin cities and miſerable fami- 


and Jleep on G"_ 1 880 


NOTES. 


6 «When Wine to the world had 


« taught, 


60 That pleaſure was the chiefeſt . 

| 1 Punica quaedam interſpergit, ſed 

Tale — 

VD illud in lib. 2. Georg. Quae nunc 
„ Tyrus dicitur, olim Sarra vocabatur, 
c piſce quodam qui tlic abundat, 


( good, 


« And was perhaps ith right, if 9 


c rightly underſtood, 
« His life he to his doctrine brought, 


And in a garden's ſhade that cad | 


< reign pleaſure fought. 
® Whoever a true Epicure would be, 
May there find cheap, and virtuous 
1 * luxurie,” 1 1-260 


502,  Tabularia. | 
num was a 
the public 9 8 90 were kepft. 


ſaſlage the Poet ſhews the preference 
of Agriculture to the ſeveral em- 
loyments and defires of men. 
50b. Sarrano.] Tyre was an- 
cently called Sarra. Servius fays it 
hd it's name from the fiſh Sar, with 
wich it abounds. Fran dor- 
mat Aro. Tyria purpura, Quae 
"enim nunc Tyres dicitur, olim 


* dar appellant,” Bochart obſerves, 


Is Phenician etymologies. 


tte holy ſcriptures. He thinks Ser- 


lad it's name from a fith, and, by a 


Sr Da 
The Tabula- 


place at Rome, where. 


503. Sollicitant alu, &c.] PE MER 


0 cem; 


' darra vocabatur, a piſce quodam, 
qui illic abundat: quem lingua ſua | 


iy deryius is generally miſtaken in 
He de- 
nes Sarra from the Hebrew name 
Ws Tor, by which Tyre is called in 


its had read in I rogus, that Sidon 


nd ſeas with oars, ruſh into 
ele 
lies, that he may drink in gems, 


fip of | bis memory, had faid that of = 
2 which he had read of Sidon: 


irgilii vetus Scholiaſtes ſcholiis ſuis 


« pleraque | peſhmae notae, 


quem lingua ſua Sar appellant, Ve- _ 


pro Tyro dixiſſe Sarram. 


rum quidem eſt Romanos veteres 
Ita in 

_ « Gellio legitur, et in Feſto, et in 
et in fragmentis Ennii 
Pornos Sarra oriundos. 
quod pro Tyrio poëta dixit Sarra- 
num eſi rum; et Juvenalis Sarrana 


Unde eft 


c qulaea ; et Silius, lib. 6. Sarra- 


„ Sarranum nomen, 


nam Funonem, et Sarranam cacdem; 
et lib. 7. Sarranum navitam; et 
lib. 8. Sarrana numina; et lib. 9. 
et r 
njnanum; et lib. 11. Sarrana ca- 


« tra; et lib. 15. Sarranum muri- 


et lib. 3. Sarranam Leptin; 


et Columella Sarranam violam, id 


<< eſt purpuream, 


quia purpura e 
5 Tyro; ; et fortaſſe apud Stephanum | 


* $ow:4ns Ars Ewpa, unde gentile 
Leads, id ipſum erat Graecis 

c quod Romanis Sarra et Sarranus. 
« Zopa ſaltem plurimum accedit ad 


© Hebracum 1] Tyr, quo nomine 


© Tyrum appellant facri Scriptores, 


* ſed piſcis /ar, unde Sarra, ſi qui- 
dem Servio fides, non extat ullibi 


80 un Et Sarrae nomen deduct 
4 notum: 


2 


60 nantes. 
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Ant ber bides his riches, 
bGroods over buried pod. Al 


wy Plebvans inthe 


: NOTE * 


1 not nel ex © Hake: Tyri nomine 
. Vor; in quo literam ?ſade, quae 
medii eſt font inter I et 8 Graeci 
in T mutarunt, et Romani in 8. 
Ita factum ut ex eodem Mn et 
Topos naſceretur et Sarra. Sed 
“ cgServium veriſimile eſt, cum alicubi 
„ legiſſet quod in Trogo habetur, Si- 
e donem a piſce dici, titubante me- 
„ moria id de Tyro ſcripſiſte quod 
de Sidone legerat. Non diſpari er- 

“ rore Origenes Tyrus, inquit, apud 
„ Hebraeos ſonat idem quod nobis de- 
Imo Tyrus rupem ſonat; 
< ſed Sidon vel a venatione vel a piſ- 
s catione dicitur,” 


Indlormiat.] 


Orators themſelves, but of their 


_ hearers, who are ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment at the force of their eloquence. 
Tho' the Poct may mean alſo, that 
this admiring of cloquence may ſtir 
up in them a vchement deſire of be- 
coming Orators. 
Virgil uſe abuſive language on this 
| occaſion : | 


Dryden has made 


66 Same patriot och to popular praiſe 


s aſpire 


„Of public {peechcs, which worſe 


„ fools admire,” 


4 Condit opes alius, defoſſoque incubat auro. 
Aaert with eee ws the Hic ſtupet attonitus roftris: hunc plauſus hiantem 


roſtio: anotber is ſmitten ab Per cue n enim, plebiſque, patrumque 
the double applauſe of Senators | 1 | 


relate wholly to the Orator himkelf: 
66 Hein the Roſtrum life to bene 
JF Amarz'd, 


: But ks the Orator ſhould be aſt 


In ſuch a manner, I muſt own my- 


preſſion of the Poet in the ſame ſenſe 
1 with me : 


| I follow: Henke, = 
15 ee and Maſvicius. . | 
_ manuſcripts which I have collated, 
Servius, La Cerda, Schrevelius, and 
moſt of the editors read dormiat. 
508. Hic flupet attonitus roſtris.] 
This ſeems not to be ſpoken of the 


All the 


8 nerally underſtood to be meant of 
dramatic Poets, who are ambitious | 
of a general applauſe of the whole 


being extended from the centre to the 


cunei. See the note on ver. 381. 
Virgil's expreſſion ſeems to mean the 


Lombard, and other ancient Manu 


Mr B — — makes the aſtoniſhment 


:<C his eyes, 
confounded, bea 


2m with {urprize.” 


felf at a loſs to comprehend. Dr 
Trapp ſeems to underſtand this ex- 


0 T "a doats with fondnefs « on th | 
« * Roftrum” $ fame.“ | | 


How 8 fie; . This is ge- 


audience. The Patricians and Ple- 
beians had their different ſeats or | 
boxes in the Roman theatre, which, 


circumference, were conſequent! 
narrower at the centre, like ſo many 
wedges, whence they were called 


ſame as if we ſhould now fay, oth 
are fond of a general applauſe from tit 
pit, boxes, and galleries. 

509. Geminatus. | Pierius found 
geminatus in the Roman, Medicca!, 


ſcripts 


que 


ge- 
t of 


10Uus 


hole | 


Ple- 
or 
ich, 
the 
ntly 
ian) 
alled 
381. 
\ the 
thet's 
1 tht 


hund 
cally 
1Nus 


* 
1875 


1 


1 


GEORG. L IB. II. 
Corripuit : gaudent perfuſi ſanguine fratrum, 
Exilioque domos et dulcia limina mutant; 


Atque alio patriam guaerunt ſub ſole Jacentem. 
Agricola incuryo terram dimovit aratro. 


2 5 I 
thettre.: others rejoice in ſpilli 
9: ot their brothers ay and cha — 
their habitations 8 dear . 
for exile, and ſeek countries lying 
under another ſun, The. buſband- | 
man flirs the earth with bis 


Hi inc anni labor: higc patriam, parvoſque nepotes crecked plough : bence the labour ; 


dultinet; hinc armenta boum, meritoſque] juvencos. of the year, hence be ſu (RE bes. 
Nec requies, quin aut pomis exuberet annus, 
Aut foetu pecorum, aut Cerealis mergite culmi: 
Proventuque oneret ſulcos, atque horrea vincat. 
Venit n, teritur pont bacca weed 


country, and ſmall family; 
57 6 hence bis herds # kine, or 4- n 


ſerving. bullocks, _ No, is tbere 
any intermiſſion, but the ſeaſen 
abounds eit ler with fruit, or 
young catth, or 
and loads * Urrovus ewith ine - 


: aal, 2 bur the barns, wi inter comes ; ; ; and the A,, an is e in mile, | 


NOTES. 


leripts, 
nuſcripts, which I have collated, and 


in moſt printed editions. Some read 


geminatur; others geminantur. 


510, Gaudent per fuſi ſanguine Fra- 
trum. ] In the old N urenberg Era 


it 1s patrum, 5 
We have a paſſage not much. un- 
lle this, in Lucretius : } 


4 ham civil rem n conflant: divi- . 


* tiaſque 


* Conduplicant avidi, den cacdi | 


- $ accumulantes :_ | 
“ Crudeles gaudent in triſti funere 
© fratris : | 


+ 4 


By civil wars endeavour to get more; 


Ia, doubling murders, double Their 
vaſt ftere 3 ; 


Laugh er their brother 5 graves, and 


tim rous gueſts 


All hate, and dread their neareſt 85 
men's feaſts | | 


Cnpecn. 


513. . incurvo, Kc. In 


oppeſition to all theſe vexations and 


165 is Ft Ge in all the . 


his own family. 


K bris. 99 


of November: 
„ vembris hyemis initium.“ Palla- 
dius places the making of oil under 


leide, the Poct tells us the hay 5 


ing, which cle his country, and. 75 


ſomething to his benefit. To crown 


all, he tells us he is happy in a virtu- 
ous wife and dear children: he is de- 
lighted with the ſight of his cattle; _ 
and diverts himſelf With rural ſorts 3 
on holy day Ko at 


WES Neue] | La Cerda reads 
Penates. | 


519. Fair ems. ]. Mr B 


| will have Hems, in this place, not to 
Bf”? conſanguineum menſas odere, - 


ſignify the winter, but a ſtorin. The 


time of gathering olives is in winter. 
Columella ſays the middle time of 
gathering them is the beginning of 
December: 


Media eſt olivitas 
<« plerumque initium menſis Decem- 
The ſame author places 
the beginning of winter on the ninth 


„Quinto Idus No- 


November. 

Sicyonia bacca.] Sicyon was a city 
of Achaia, not far f irom the Pelopon- 
neſian 


ven of corn "2. 


And, to recom- _ 
penſe his labours, there is no part of 
the year which does not produce 


bolives: 


252 


the ſavine come bome full of maſt, 
the woods yield arbutes : and au- 
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Glande ſues laeti redeunt, dant arbuta ſylvae: 520 


tumn ſupplies various fruits, and Et varios ponit foetus autumnus, et alte 
the mild vintage is ripened onthe Mitis in apricis coquitur vindemia ſaxis. 


open bills. 
weer children bang about bis 


In the mean time his 


Interea dulces pendent circum oſcula nati : 


neck :' bis chafle family preſerve Caſta pudicitiam ſervat domus: ubera vaccaz 


their modefly : his cons trail 
their milky udders ; and bis fat 
kids butt at each other with their 


Lactea demittunt ; pingueſque in gramine laeto 525 
Inter ſe adverſis luctantur cornibus hoedi 


| borns on the werdant groſs. The Ipſe dies agitat feſtos; fuſuſque per herbam, 


val days, and extended on the 


| farmer himſelf celebrates the feti- Ignis ubi in medio, et ſocii cratera coronarſt, 


n Te libans, Lenaee, vocat, pecoriſque magiſtis 
the midft, and Bis companions Velocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmoz _ 530 
' crown the goblet, mates a liba- Corporaque agreſti nudat pracdura palaeſtra. 


tion, and inwkes the o Lenaeus, 


and places s mark os an dim, for the berdfmes to throw ol Jags Jenn} to their ring 10 
N 0 7 FE " 


- for PETE in the oye „ | 


T lia ibm yo was Sha for 
whence he calls the olive che 
85 iy ton berry. Thus Ovid: 


„Aut gieyon baceas, quot parit p 


* e favos: 8 


— 8 « Aut ut t oliviſera quondam Sieyone 


Septic) The olive mill. is de- 


ſcribed by Cato, in the twentieth, 
and twenty-ſecond chapters of f his 


| book of Huſbandry. 
520. Arbuta.] See the note on 
ver. 148. of the firſt Georgick. 


522. Apricis Jari. 1 Sec the note 


on ver. 377 


$23. Interea We dulevs circum 


8jcula nati.] This ſeems to be put in 
oOppoſition to thoſe, whom he men- 
tioned before to be puniſhed with 
| baniſhment from their families : 


OT Exilioque domes, et dulcia limina 
_** mutant,” 2 


Lucretius has ſomething like this, i in 


1115 third book : 


At; jam n non domus necipiet te len, 


[5 6b neque uxor 
110 Optima, nec dulces occurrent of 
35 eu att 


« e et tacita pettus duke 


* dine ä 


5 24. E afta been ferwar 4 f 


This! is oppoſed to the frequent adul- 
| teries, which are committed in cities. 


525. Pingueſgue.] In one of Dr 


Mead s manuſcripts gue is left out. 


5 28. Cratera coronant.] This 
may be underſtood either of crowning 


the goblet with flowers, or filling : 
with wine to the brim. This is plain. 


ly meant by Virgil as a ſolemn ado- 
ration of Bacchus; but Dryden repre- 


ſents them as drinking the farmers 


| health : 
6s The 3 is in 3 mid: the 


© herdſmen round 
Ihe chearſul fire, provoke b 
Is health! in goblets crown 1 8 


531. . ] Pierius ſays it ö 


nudunt in the Roman, the Medi- 


cean, and other very ancient manu- 


{cripts, * is nudant | in the King's 4 
be 


— ©. 1 SL 


to 


er, 


it ö 
lei- 
anu- 


T's 
LY 


| Mead's manuſcripts : 


Hanc Remus et frater : 


- GEORG, LIB. II. 
Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabin; 
fic fortis Etruria crevit; 
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This a the antient Sabines | 
merly led, this Remus eT_. J 


| Brother led: thus flrong Etruria 
a Er Eo Er Op ty 


NOTES. 


the Bodleian, and in one + of Dr 


more generally received, 


cond Georgick, with obſerving that 


this was the life which their glorious 
anceſtors led ; that this was the em- 
ployment of Saturn, in the golden 
age, before mankind were grown 
wicked, and bad learned the art of, 


wars _ 
Veteres "BY ] The Gabines » were 
an ancient people of Italy, near 
dome. They were famous for reli- 
gon and virtue: and are thought by 


ſome to derive their name d 7% o%- 
1 Ds 
Pliny : „ Sabini, ut quidam exiſti- 
* mavere, a religione et deorum cultu 
debini appellati.” 


Gai, from worſhipping. 


Tt is cuſtomary 
with the Poets to compare a chaſte, 


virtuous, matron, to the Sabine wo- 


Thus Horace: 


men. 


35 Quod fi pudica mulier in partem 


W 
„Domum, atque dulces liberos; 4 
* dabina qualis, aut peruſta ſolibus 
* Pernicis uxor Tr Appuli.“ 


But if a wife, more chaſte has fair, 
Such as the ancient Sabines were, 


buch as the brown Apulian dame, 


0 ned” rate fe ſets and honeſt _ ” £2 
CREECH. 


$33- Hine 1 et frater. ] Ro- 
mulus and Remus, when they un- 


9 


5 dentook to found their new city, 
but nudat * 


Rome, were joined by a great num- 


ber of ſhepherds, according to Livy: | 
532, Hanc olim, &c.]| Hatte 


hewn the advantages, and delights 
of Huſbandry ; he concludes this ſe- 


„Ita Numitori Albana permiſſa re, 


Romulum Remumque cupido ce- 

© pit, in iis locis ubi expoſiti, ubi- 
que educati erant, urbis condendae: _ 
« et ſupererat multitudo Albanorum _ 
Latinorumque: ad id paſtores quo- 

« que acceſſerant, qui omnes facile 

« ſpem facerent, parvam Albam, _ 
© parvum Lavinium, prae ea urbe 
quae conderetur fore,” They were 

| educated themſelves among the 
ſhepherds, and were employed in 
tending the ſheep, according 1 
ſame author: 


Tenet fama, cum 
« fluitantem alveum, quo expoſiti 


L erant pueri, tenuis in ſieco aqua 
( deſtituiſſet, lupam ſitientem, _ 
© montibus qui circa ſunt, ad pueri- 
lem vagitum curſum flexiſſe: eam 

„ ſummillas infantibus adeo mitem 

< pracbuiſſe mammas, ut lingua lam- 


<© bentem pucros magiſter regii peco- 
« ris invenerit, Fauſtulo fuiſſe no- 


men ferunt; ; ab eo ad ſtabula Lau- 1 


ce rentiae uxori educandos datos. 
Cum primum adolevit actas, nec 


| cc in ſtabulis, nec ad pecora ſegnes, 


« venando peragrare circa ſaltus, 


© hinc robore et corporibus animiſ- 


que ſumto, jam non feras tantum, 
ſubliſtere, ſed in latrones praeda 


of onuſtos impetum facere, paſtori- : 
© buſque rapta dividere.“ 


Sic fortis Ftruria crevit.] Etruria, 
or Tuſcany was bounded on the north 
and welt by the Apennines, by the 


mare. 


* Mickres. - 


„ ſtudioſe colebant : 
s pide appetebant ; quibus rebus, et 
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and thus Rome became the mſ# Scilicet et rerum facta eſt pulchertima Roma, 
- Ho gs, a e ee Ty rs 


NOTES. 


mare inſerum, or Tyrrhene ſea, on 
the ſouth, and by the river Tyber on 
the eaſt, The Etrurians are ſaid to 
have extended their dominion from 
the Alps to the Sicilian ſea, whence 
the fea, which waſhes that coaſt of 
Traly, obtained the name of the Tyr- - 
rhene, or Tuſcan ſea. 


534. Facta oft puleberrimiz Rima, ] 


b The ancient Romans were greatly 
addicted to buſbandry, 2nd are known 
to have had that art in the greateſt 

eſteem. Cato mentions, as an in- 
ſtance of this, that they thought they 

could not beſtow a greater praiſe on 
any good man, than calling him a 
5 good huſbandman : 
& num cum laudabant, 
cc bant, Bonum agricolam, bonum- 
„e colonum. Ampliime laudari 

IE exiſtimabatur, qui ita laudabatur.“ 
Cicero, in his oration for Sextus 
RNoſcius, obſerves that their anceſtors, 

by diligently following Agricultur e, 

brought the commonweal!: ch to the 

flouriſhing condition, in which it then 

Was: Etenim, qui praeeſſe agro co- 

_ < Jendo- flagitium putes, profecto il- 

„ lum Atilium, 

cc ſpargentem ſemen, qui miſſi erant, 


ita lauda- 


quem ſua manu 


8 convenerunt, hominem turpiſſ- 


<c mum, atque inhoneſtiſſimum ju- 
At hercule majores no- 
« ſtri longe aliter et de illo, et de 


ec caeteris talibus viris exiſtimabant. 


Itaque ex minima, tenuiſſunaque Re 
e public ca maximum et flo rentifhmam. 


Suos enim agros 
non ann, cu- 


nobis reliquerunt. 


« Ft virum bo- 


lum redierit. 


« agris, et utbibus, et nationibys 
ce rempublicam atque hoc imperium, ef 


cc Populo Romani nomen auxerunt,” 


Columella obſerves that .Quintiug 


Cincinnatus, who was called from 
the plough to the Dictatorſhip, laid 


down his enſigns of authority, with 


greater joy, than he took them uy, 


and returned to his bullocks, and litrle 


hereditary farm of four acres: that 


C. Fabritius, and Curius Dentatus, 


of whom one had driven Pyrrhus out 
of Italy, and the other had ſubdued 
the Sabines, cultivated the ſeven 
acres, which they ſhared with the 
reſt of the people, with a dilivence, 


equal to the valour by which they 
had obtained them: 


that the true 
offspring of Romulus were hardened 


by rural labour, to bear the fatigues 
: of war, when their country called 
for their aid; 


and that they choſe 
their ſoldiers out of the country ra- 


ther than out of the city : © Verum 


* cum plurimis monumentts ſeripto- 


rum admonear, apud antiquos no- 


e ſtros fuiſſe gloriae curam ruſtica- 
© tlonis, ex qua Quintius Cincinna— 
& tus, obſeſſi Conſulis et exercitus 
e liberator, ab aratro vocatus ad 
«© Dictaturam venerit, ac rurſus faſ- 


„ cibus depoſitis, quos feſtinantius 


„ victor reddiderat, quam ſumpſerat 


85 Imperator, ad em juvencos, et 


quatuor jugerum avitum haeredio- 
Itemque C. Fabri- 
es ius, et Curius Dentatus, alter 


E rrho finibus Italiae pulſo, domi- 


<< tis alter Sabinis, accepta quae vi- 


ritim dividebantur captivi agri, 
(e 1 


/ GEORG. 
Ceptemque una ſibi muro circumdedit arces. 


Ante etiam ſceptrum Dictaei Regis, et ante 
Impia n eres 1 5 eſt epulata juvencis, 


LI B. II. 
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ye and 4 her ſeven bill 
7 wo a wall. 2 rhe 
of the Dictaean hing, and 
1 + 5 age feaſted 


| . ain bullotks, 
| ED, . 1 2 7 E 8. 
7 
et 
» 6 tem jugera non minus induſtrie * eb J. Maris maggiore; ; ha the N. 


19 « colucrit, quam fortiter armis quae- 
n Wl © fierat. . . . . At mehercule vera illa 
id «Romult proles affiduis venatibus, 
th «nec minus àgreſtibus operibus ex- 


p, « ereitata, miſſᷣmis praevaluit cor- 


le « poribus, 20 militiam belli, cum 
poſtulavit, facile ſuſtinuit, du- 

ſemperque : 
ut Wl © raſticam + plebem praepoſuit urba- 


at * res 
55 6 rata pacts- labortbus, 


ed © nae,” Pliny obſerves that Traly 
en produced. a grcater quantity of corn 
he in former ages, which he aſcribes to 
e, tie land's being cultivated by the 
icy hands of generals; and ploughmen 
ue who had triumphed: *Quacenam ergo 


ied WM © tantae ubertatis cauſa erat? Ipſo- 


um tune manibus Imperatorum 


2 * triumphali aratore : five illi eadem 
cura ſemina tractabant, qua bella, 
* eademque diligentia arva diſpone- 
* bant, qua caſtra: five honeſtis ma- 
*nibus omnia laetius proventunt, 
* quoniam et curioſius fiunt.“ 


b ſeptem guar. 

Vere incloſed within one wall, 
were the Palatinus now Fals es 
Maggiore 3 the Qirinulis, now 


 Ronte Cavallo; the Coehus, 


 Copitolinus, now Campideglio; the 
Aventinus, now monte di S. Sa- 


8 


* colebantur agri, ut fas eſt credere, 
* gaudente terra yomere laurcato, et 


535. Septemque una ſibi muro cir- 
eundedit arces. J In ſome editions i ft 


8 The ſeven hills of " which | 


« caſſe, quam civem.” 
in this place to have imitated Aratus, 
now. 
* monte di S. Giovanni Laterano ; the 


ina; the E ſquilinus, now monte 


© minalis; to which ſeven were add- 
ec ed the Fantculus, now MAontorio, 
„ and the Vatican. Ru Ak Us. 1 


536. Dictnei Regis.] Dicte is the 


name of a mountain of Crete, where 
Jupiter was educated, and on which 
a temple was built in honour of hun. 
Hence the Poct calls one, che 
| Dictaean king. 


537. Caefisj judencis.] In a che Art 5 


ages it was thought unlawful to ſlay _ 
their oxen, becauſe they aſſiſted man- 

kind in tilling the ground. Thus 

Cicero: 
quibus cum terrae ſubigerentur fiſ- 
* ſione glebarum, ab illo aureo ge- 
„nere, ut Poetae loquuntur, vis 
* nunquam ulla afferebatur.“ Varro 
ſays it was anciently made a capital 
crime to kill an ox: 


* Quid de bobus loquar? 


Hic ſocius ho- 
minum in ruſtieo opere, et Cereris 


* miniſter. Ab hoc antiqui manus ita 
_« abſtineri voluerunt, ut capite ſan- 

4 xerint, ſiquis occidiſſ ſet:ꝰ and Co 
lumella alſo ſays that oxen were ſo 


eſteemed among the ancients, that 
it was held as capital a crime, to kill! 
an ox, as'toflay a citizen: Cujus 
tanta fuit apud antiquos veneratio, 
* ut tam capitale ellet bovem ne- 
Virgil ſeems 


who ſays that in the brazen age men 

firſt bega mn to form the miſchie- 

vous ſword, and to cat the labour- 
ing oxen ; 


AM 


— — — —— rea <A We" 2 


—ͤ —. G k: ee EE ns 


earth, They bad not then beard 


run our courſe over a waſt plain, 


: FED necks of our Sem 


2 N Ts 4 1 U 70 red vagar, of : 


1 ve @poripoy 3aag7epa 
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golden Saturn td this life upon Aureus hanc vitam in terris Saturnus agebat. 
Necdum etiam audierant inflari claflica, necdum 
nor the clattering of ſwords upon Impoſitos duris er epitar e incudibus enſes. 540 


the warlile ſound of the trumpet, 


MARONIS 


bard anvils. But ave bave now Sed nos immenſum ſpatiis confecimus aequor ; 


and it is now time to releaſe the Et Jam tempus 


d' &yivorſo, 
avdpes, 
pdyaipas 

— dpaThpey. 1 


838. Aureus | Saturn] | 5 Tbe 


equum UNANUR ſolvere colla, 


NOTES. 


golden age was fabled to have been 
under the government of Saturn, 
This age terminated with the expul- 


Ol pd nf K woes 1. ſion of Saturn by Jupiter. 


541. Spatiis.] dee the note 0 


book I. ver. 513. 


'Exedinv, pH 40 Bd naa. 8 


542. Fumantia. ] Pierius Gow! it is 


p ts in the Roman, and aan 


e = 


| The End ef the Second Book. | 


40 


e 
e 
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Liber Teri. 1 0 


rande, canemus, 


neſque Lycaei. 


Amphryſus, and of the woods and 


alia, famous for ſheep. He then 
a contempt of the fabulous 

ems, the ſubjects of which he ſays 

Wall trite and vulgar, and hopes to 

r above the Greek Poets 

1 is the goddeſs of 38 

is feaſt called Palilia, in which 


e 


e 


67e eee 


E quoque, 1 magna Pales, et te, memo- 7 
Paſtor ab Amphryſo : . Oba, am- 3 of 


Cutera, uae” vacuas tenuiſſent carmina a mentes, 7 


f is a river of Theſſaly, 
| pollo fed the herds of king Admetus. 


er of Lycaeus, a mountain of Ar- 


: 
1 


e 
e 


L: 15 1 


E 1 


Je, and thee o ſhepherd memo- 
le by Amphbryſus : ye woods 
ycaeu s. Other 
7 3 zobich Dave PE faie 

| pad „„ 8 


NOTES. 


I, . &c. 1 The Poet, i in- 
tending to make cattle the ſubject of 
ls third book, unfolds his deſign, by 
lying he will fing of Pales, the god- 
«i of Shepherds, of Apollo, who fed 
the herds of Admetus on the banks of 


milk was lived to las” was cele- 


brated on the twentieth of April, on 


which day alſo Rome was Wunden * 


n 
Paſtor ab Amphryſe 4 Amphry- 
where Ap- 


Lycaei.] Lycaeus is a mountain 


of Arcadia, famous for ſheep, and 


ſacred to Pan, being accounted one 
of his habitations. 
3. Caetera, quae vacuas 7 7 ö 


carmina mentes, omnia jam vulgata.] 
< Tho? I do not diſlike carmina, yet 


© in me manuſeripts it s carmine 73 


Thee atk 0 great 3 will 7 1 5 


_ unacquainted with cruel Eu- 
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are now all become common, Who 


 ryſtheus, or does not know the Aut illaudati neſeit ie 9 x 
altar 'Y ebe execrable Bufiris? ee 
N 0 7 E 5 
4 in the ablative aſe. Fo or he. does and bis ſon on the Ke altars. Die. 


not mean that other poems are 


© now grown common, but all other 
8 ſubjects, which might be treated 
ee jn verſe, and are the uſual themes 
40 of Poets. 
„ mediately recites.” PI ERIUs. 
Fiulvius Urſinus obſerves, 


fables. Homer has related the fable 
of Euryſtheus in the eighteenth Iliad. 


The Buſiris of Mneſimachus is quo- 
ted in the ninth book of Athenaeus. 
Theocritus has ſpoken of Hylas; 
Callimachus is referred to in Latonia 
Delos, and the firſt Olympic ode of 
Pindar is to be underſtood by the 


mention of Hippodamia and Pelops. 
4 4§̃. Omnia jam vulgata.] In the 

: Boie and in one of Dr Mead's 
- manuſcripts, it is omnia ſunt vulgata. 
Euryſtbea durum.] Pierius ſays 
5 ſome would read dirum, but durum 
is the true reading. Dr Trapp how- 
ever has tranſlated theſe words, 

E uryſtheus dire. 


Euryſtheus the fon of Schnell 
was king of Mycenae, and, at the 


inſtigation of Juno, impoſed on Her- 


cules his twelve famous labours, 
of the word illaudati in this place. 
| Aulus Gellius tells us they faid if 
| was a very improper word, and nol 


which he hoped wo uld have over 
wered him. 

5. Illaudati Buſiridis aras.] Bu- 

: fir; is generally ſaid to have been the 

ſon of Neptune, king of Egypt, and 


à moſt cruel tyrant. © He uſed to ſa- 


crifice ſtrangers, but Hercules over- 


calls him, and facrificed both him 


P. VIRGIL 11K. MARONTS ' 
Omnia jam vulgata. Quis aut Fats daun, 


7 Greeks, but {ons uy a cuſtom 
practiſed by the Egypti 


ing red-haired people to the mancs a 
that king, becauſe Typhon, who 
flew him, was of that colour, Sir 
Iſaac Newton makes Buſiris to he 
the ſame with Seſac, Seſoſtris, and 
the great Bacchus; 

< the Egyptians before his reign 
0 called him their Hero or Herculs; 
and after his death, by reaſon of 
his great works done to the river 


What theſe are he im- 


that | 
l Virgil alludes to particular authors, 
who had treated ſeverally of theſe 


NMulus, and Egyptus; and the Greeks 
6 hearing them lament O Sthors, Bru 
755 7 Sihor, called him Ofrris and Bu: 


places the end of his reign upon the 
fifth 

Chriſt Eratoſthemʒ, as he is quoted 
 facrificing of ſtrangers was a fable, 


tyrant named Bufiris. 


the objection which the ancien 


dorus Siculus tells us, that this cruel 
of Buſiris was a fable invented by the 


s of ſacrife. 


and. adds, that 


i: Nile, dedicated that river to him, 
c and deified him by! it's names Biber, 


ce ſfris. The ſame great author 
year of Aſa, 956 years before 
by Strabo, affirms, not only that 'hi 
but that there never was a king 0! 


In the next place let us confer 


SS = Ew > ww a 


Grammarians have made to the ule 


— ry 


ſtrong enough to expteſs the deteſt 
tion. of ſo wicked a petfon, who, bt 
cauſe he uſed to r e ftrangers o 
all nations, was not mworthy dl 
praiſe, but ought to be ders i ant 


S . 


..- - 
AMS  * aa 


: GEORG. 
l Cut non diftus Hylas puer, et Latonia Delos? 


N bo bas not ſoben of the boy 
Eyles, and Latoniaa To : 


VOTE s. 


td by all mankind : «© ' Nonnulti 
io. WH « Grammatici aetatis ſuperioris, in 
quibus eſt Cornutus Annaeus, haud 
th: WW © fane indocti neque ignobiles, qui 


gs poſucrunt, . . . . 
« doneum eſſe verbum dicunt, ne- 


de Wi © quod hoſpites omnium gentium 
and i © immolare ſolitus fuit, non laude 
that Wi * indignus, ſed deteſtatione, execra- 

ein toneque totius generis humani 
ues; Wi © dignus eſſet.“ Aulus Gellius vin- 
n 0! Wi dicates the uſe of this word two dif- 
vt Wi ferent ways. In the firſt place he 

hum, lays, hardly any man is fo profligate, 

177, 5n0t ſometimes to do or ſay ſome- 
ck; ting which is praiſe-worthy : and 

u therefore one who cannot be praiſed = 

va all muſt be a moſt wicked wretch. 
155 He adds, that, as to be 8 
n the 


fore 
uoted 
t this 
fable, 
ng or 


nlider 
ncien 
he ule 
place. 
ny 
1d nc 


** 
N 
rthy ol 


ol ant 
curled 


o to be without praiſe is the greateſt 
Homer, that the greateſt praiſes are 
perfection, and therefore that a term 


ſroper that can be found for 2 
v eenſuring. He obſerves alſo th 


by a privation of pain, and that 


Clan lake inamabilis: for as illaudatus 
es a priyation of all praiſe, ſo 
nemabilis expreſſes a privation of all 
5 a Beil illauelato autem duo vi- 
reſponderi poſſe. Unum 

tt cjuſmod; : + nemo quiſquam tam 


« commentaria in Virgilium com- 
Allaudati parum 


facit. 
& abſolutae virtutis: illaudatus igitut 
quoque finis eſt extremae malitiae. 
* Itaque Homerus non virtutibus 
<< appellandis, ſed vitiis detrahendis 
6 © laudare ampliter ſolet. en enim 5 


dame is the higheſt pitch of virtue, 71 5 
* aa 50 5 eich. 1 


66; Et item ind, 


„ Eyd zun av. 22 iu Ape 
wich excludes praiſe is the moſt | 


legree of wickedneſs. He proves from 


contained in words excluſive of im 


Lyicurus expreſſed the greateſt plea- - 
Virgil in like manner called the Sty- 


5 efferis eſt moridus, quin faciat aut 
<dicat nonnunquam aliquid quod 

< hudari queat. Unde hic antiquifl- 
* ſimus verſus vice nn en ol 


<< tus elt 


© Toxaduu 74˙ 12 . ae 2. 0 
« que id ſatis eſſe ad faciendam ſce- 

vir Wi ſerati hominis deteſtationem: qui a . | 
nl ſod enim qui'o omni in re e atque o om: 
ni tempore laude omni vacat, is 
L illaudatus eſt: 


25 n £7 die. . 


iſque omnium peſ- 
ſimus deterrimuſque eſt: ſicuti 
* omnis culpae privatio inculpatum 
Inculpatus autem inſtar eſt 


* 8 wirkes 1 


* uvore Stow, 


Od zi dere, 27 on 
Wn, i nene n 
« ann) ine | 


mam voluptatem detractionem pri- 


«. vationemque omnis doloris defini- 


vit his verbis: opos. Tov AN 
u idea, n'arar13s ve aayouyTes 


« 574+ aipeo15e Eadem ratione idem 
& Virgilius inamabilem dixit Stygiam 
n ee illaus amm 


0 ara | 
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and Hippodame, and Peleps fee H — humeroque Tn" inſignis eburno, 


mon: 1 his _— amok 


| NO TES. 


« KeTH andoris alen Ane 
d eſt.“ In the ſecond place he ſays 
chat laudare ſignified anciently to 


name; therefore illaudatus or illau- 
dlabilis ſignihes one who ought not 
to be named, as it was formerly de- 


Creed by the Aſiatic ſtates, that none 


ſhould ever name the man who had 


ſet fire to the temple of Diana at E- 
pheſus. 


3 briſea lingua nominare appellare- 


166 que. Sic in actiombus civilibus 
quod eſt 


f mor laudari dicitur, 
_ © nominari. Ilaudatus enim eſt quaſi 


” -< illaudabilis, qui neque mentione aut 

* memoria ulla dignus, neque un. 
9 Sicuti 
« 4e quondam a communi conſilio Aſiae 


quam - nominandus eſt. 


© decretum. eſt, uti nomen ejus, qui 


© templum Dianae Epheſiae incen- 
_ E derat, ne quis ullo in tempore no- 3 


„ minaret.” Some are of opinion 


that Virgil here reflects on Iſocrates, 


who compoſed an Oration in praiſe 
of Buſiris. But the Oration of Iſo- 


crates does not ſeem ſo much to be 
deſigned in praiſe of Buſiris, as to 
expoſe one Polycrates, who had un- 
:dertaken to praiſe him, and yet had 


not ſaid any one thing of him, which 
deſerved commendation. 


lian thinks Polycrates compoſed this 


Oration, rather to ſhew his wit, than 
for any other purpoſe: Equidem 15 | 
Nor are e 5 this way T 


_<« Ulos' qui contra diſputarunt, non 
« tam id ſenſiſſe quod dicerent, quam 
ec exercere ingeniai materiae diflicul- 


1 tate credo voluiſſe; ſicut Folycra- : 


tem cum Bubi n 


rr 


* Clytemneſtram : 
quod his diflimile non eflet, com. 
poſuiſſe orationem, quae oſt habita 
ce contra Socratem, dicitur,” "There. 
fore if Virgil deſigned to reflect on 
any: Orator, it muſt rather have been 


Altero modo ilaudatus 
ita defenditur. Laudare ſignificat 


Quintil- 


quanquam is 


on Polycrates than on Iſocrates. Af- 


ter all, I believe Virgil intended to 
expreſs a great abhorrence of the | 
_ eruelties aſcribed to Buſiris, by this | 
negative of praiſe, as he has called the } 
Stygian lake inamabilis in two diffe- 


rent ra "he aut! is in the fourth 


IR © 


c : — — Laune palus inana i 


"4,66 unda,” 


The other i is in the bach Aeneid: 


« unda.“ 


Fwy: in he RE Aeneid he uſes in 
like manner illactabile, to expreſs the 
the horrid murmur of a diſtraCied 


city: 


„ Attulit hunc ill coecis 5 terrorb 

2AM; 5: 3 

60 Commixtum chmorem, are 
(„ 5 

que impulit aures _ 

« Confuſae ſonus urdis, et : ian 
: 66 * murmur, * ba 4 


ſpeaking wanting among other 40. 
thors. Cicero ſeems to be ſpeaking 
an, praiſe of Quintus Pompeius, ben 


temprjble 
et .he: calls him a not cen Ocator 


— — — Triftique palus inanabl 


„ 
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leer equis? ? Tentanda via eſt, qua w me quoque poll and excellent in Hen 9 ae 


1 wg to 1 myſelf EL. be 


NOTES. 


Ontor: 9 Q. enim Pompeizs, non 
| & contempus orator, temporibus illis 
« fuit, qui ſummos honores, homo 
Allcides wept in vain for Hylas l, 
« datione majorum eſt adeptus.” HMlas in vam ping e all the : 

Livy commends Polybius by calling 
him an author not to be deſpiſed: _ 
Hunc regem in triumpho ductum 


« Polybius, haudquaquam ſpernendus 


per ſe cognitus, fine ulla commen- 


« zuCtor tradit.” Longinus alſo, when 


TevTy x © r Ioud altar $50 poli- 


15 u 0 TUX @v avng, ereadn Thy 
7 Felov Suvap rare THV 2 
1p, Sbpeves, evJus iv Th 4lg- 
on vp us Tov ö ir, ElTey 6 6 Oeds, 


2551. 713 ved gg, Xl ke 


yu:edo , #1 iyivero. Dr Trapp, 


n his note on this paſſage, juſtly ob- 


* cally in the holy ſcriptures. Thus 
„Gen. xxxiv. 7. Which thing ought 
*mt to be done; ſpeaking of a 
" great wickedneſs. And Rom. ii. 28. 
* The moſt flagrant vices are called 
" things which are not convenient. 
b. Hjlas puer.] Hylas was be⸗ 
bred by Hercules, and accompanied 
im in the Argonautic expedition. 
but going to draw water he fell in, 
wich gave occaſion to the fable of 


lo being carryed away by the nymphs. 


* ls mentioned in che * Le- 


"Hig 8 Hylan nautae quo 
ſonte relictum 
ſſent: ut littus Hyla, Hyla, 
omne ſonaret.“ — 


krves that it © is a figure of which and Piſa. 
ve have frequent inſtances ; eſpe- 
lovers, 


Oracle, that Oenomaus ſhould be 


their hves. 


He nam'd the vb (for who but god 
cou d tell?) 
Into whoſe arms the hvely 1a, 


Os 
755 Lend Roscoe. Ki 


| 5 


The loſs of Bylayi is the ſubject of the 


he extols the ſublimity of the ſtyle of thirteenth Idyllium of Theocritus. 


Moſes A him mo yulgar author: * iſlands in the Aegean ſea, called 


Cyclades. 
floated till Latona brought forth A- 
pollo and Diana there, after ne 
time it became fixec. 


Latonia Delos.] Delos is one of 5 
It is fabled that this iſland 


Hip- 
podame or H ippodamia was the 
daughter of Oenomaus, king of Elis 
She was a princeſs of ex, 
ceeding great beauty, and had many 
But it being foretold by an 


flain by his ſon-in-law, he offered 


his daughter to him who ſhould over- 

come the king in a chariot-race, his 
| own horſes being begotten by the 
winds, and prodigiouſly ſwift. 


But 


on the other ſide, if the unfortunate 


lover loſt the race he was to be put 


to death. In this manner thirty loſt 
But this did not diſcou- 
rage Pelops the ſon of Tantalus, who 


was greatly in love with her, He ac- 
cepted the dangerous conditions, and 
_ contended with the father. 
race the king's chariot broke, by 
which accident he loſt his life, and 
Pelops gained the victory and his 


Tan- 


In this 


- beauteous prize. 


8 3 


7. Hippodameque humeroque Pat 


: inſgnis eburno, acer equis.] 
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Freund, and having gained the Tollere humo, 


victory to be celebrated in t 


victorque virum volitare per ora 


n men, e Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita ſuperſi, 10 
if my life does but loft, returning Aonio rediens deducam vertice Muſas : 


znto my own country, will bring 


evith me the Mu ſes from the top 


Primus Idumaeas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas: 


9 75 hy the * mountain ; ff will — to thee, 0 Mantua, the Idumean palms 7 


NOTES. 


antalus, the father of Pelops had 
invited the gods to a banquet, at 


which, having a mind to try their 


divinity, he dreſſed his ſon, and ſet 
his fleſh before them. All the gods 


0 ora. . Thus Ennius: 
15 — Volito dofta per ora virum.” 


10. Pm "_ in patriam, &c. 1 


85 The Poet, having in the preceding 
paragraph expreſſed his contempt of 
the fabulous ſubjects of the Greck 


Poets, and ſhewn a deſire of ſur- 
paſſing them, now proceeds to pro- 
poſe to himſelf a ſubject worthy of 


bis genius, not founded on fables, 


but on true hiſtory. The hiſtorical 
facts which he GE to celebrate are 
the victories of the Romans, under 
tuc influence of Auguſtus Caeſar. He 
poetically deſcribes this victory of his 
_ over the Greek Poets, by a deſign of 


building a temple to Auguſtus, on 


the banks of the Mincius, and of- 


ficiating himſelf as prieſt. In the 
mcan time he ſays he will proceed 
in the preſent work, and ipeak of 


cattle, 
hie boaſt of Vini, that he will 
ke the firſt, who brings the Muſes 


Eau Helicon into his owh country, 


muſt be underſtood of Mantua, not 


of Italy in general: for this glory 
belongs to Ennius, who firſt wrote 
an epic Poem, after the mar.ner of 
abſtained from this horrid food, ex- Homer. Thus Lucretius: 4 
cept Ceres, who eat the ſhoulder. 
* afterwards reſtored Pelops to 
fe, and gave him an ivory ſhoulder, 


5 Unſtead of that which had been caten. © Detulit ex Helicone perenni fron 


9. Viftorgue wirum volitare or 1 


6. Ennis ut wile cecinit, qui ni | 


„mus amoeno 


„ coronam 


Per gentes Italas hominun "quit 


* clara clueret.” 0 7 3 


Tho' . our Meet aka not 


think Ennius to have ſucceeded ſo 
well, as to be thought to have gain- 
ed the favour of the Muſes; and 
therefore flattered himſelf that he 


might be the firſt Roman, who ob- 


tained that glory. It muſt not be 
omitted in this place, that Virgil de- 
ſigned a journey into Greece, a lite 


| before his death. This part therefore 
probably was written after the Geo- 


gicks were finiſhed, 

11. Aonio- vertice.] Aonia wi 
the | name of the mountainow 
part of Boeotia, whence all Boeotia 


came to be ealled Aonia, In this 


country was. the famous mountain 
Helicon, ſacred to the Muſes. 

12. Idumaeas palmas.] Iduma®, 
or the land of Edom, was famous ie! 
palms. He therefore uſes Idumat?" 
palms for palms in general, as | 
common in poetry. Palms were " 


— MH odd Kc: 
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10 


br crowns in all 3 as we 


to all. 


mus et dumeuas. 
16, In medio mibi Caeſar crit, tem- 


w place the ſtatue of that god, to 
whom the temple was dedicated, in 
the middle of it. 


temple. 


In the Cambridge, and in one of 
he Arundelian manuſcripts it is illie 
Inſtead of 21/7. Pierius found the ſame 
rading in the Roman, Medicean, 


ce that in the Lombard manu- 

ſcript the c has been eraſed, which he 
geatly condemns. He interprets illic 
b mean Mantua: ** lic, hoc eſt 


& x may be put for illic, as in the ſe- 
tond Aeneid : Illi mea tri iftia fatta : 


Oerved to be put for illic. But not- 


Et viridi i in eampo ke de marmore ponam 
| Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius, et tenera praetexit arundine ripas 15 flow 
jn medio mihi Caeſar erit, templumque tenebit. 
i victor ego, et Tyrio conſpectus in oſtro 
Centum quadrijugos e ad flumina currus. 


find in the fourth queſtion of the 
eichth book of Plutarch's Sympoſi- 
xcks: where he inquires why the ſa- 
cred games had each their peculiar 
crown, but the palm was common 


which Pyrrhus replies: 

“ ſhall go on this errand to my fa- 

„ ther Achilles; and be ſure you tell 
© him of my fad actions, and how | 

5 . 8 from him: | 


In the King” I manuſeripe i it is n. | 
glue tenebit.] It was the cuſtom 


The other matten, 5 
which he ene are to adorn the 5 
$ = Felidae genitori: 

17. Hi] « j, e. in illus W 3 
do in the next verſe but one, mibi 
* for in meum honorem. Dr TRA PP. 


| Surely illi "ls to Achilles, tell 
him of my ſad actions, not tell there 
my ſad actions, for no place has been 


and other very ancient manuſcripts. 


tuae, in patria mea, quo pri- 
700 ego Muſas ab Aonia dedux- 
He thinks however that 


Which the ancient Grammarians have 


26 3 
and will ere 4 ak n on 


the green plain, near the water, 
obere Mincius wanders with 


windings, and covers the 
banks with tender reeds, Inthe 

mid ſhall Caeſar land, and be 
the god of the temple, In honour 
of him, «vill I, being conqueror, 


V 0 7 E 8. : 
withſtanding the opinion of theſe 1 i 


cient. Grammarians, IT cannot but 


think that even in that paſſage of 
the Aeneid illi ſignifies not there, but 
to him. Priamus had juſt reproached 


Pyrrhus, as being of a leſs generous 
temper than his father Achilles; to 


- Referes ergo hace, et! nuncius 3 


0 "ibis. Ls. 
als mea vii OO 


0 


(„ 
* egeneremque Neoptolemum n nar- 
Fug rare memento.” ne? 4 


mentioned. 
Hyrio conſpectus in #fre. ] Thoſe 
who offered ſacrifice, amongſt the 


Romans, on account of any victory, 
were clothed in the Tyrian colour. 
It is not certain what colour this was. 


Some call it purple and others ſcarlet. 
Perhaps it was a deep crimſon; for 
human blood is commonly called pur- 
ple by the Poets. 
18. Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad 
2 currus.] Varro, as he is 
84 quoted 


and edorned with Tyrian purple, 3 
| drive a bundrcd Jon borſed Ns * the river. 5 


Then you 
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Fur me all Greece ſhall leave Al- 
Pbeus and the groves of Mclor- 
cus, and contend in running, 
and with the bard * 


the Circenſian games, it was an- 


1 ciently the cuſtom to ſend out twen- : 
ty-hve miſſus or matches of chariots 
ian a day, and that each match con- 


- ſiſted of four chariots : that the twen- 
_ ty-fifth match was ſet out at the 


fore called aerarius : 
| this cuſtom was laid alide, the laſt 


match ſtill retained the name of 
It is likewiſe to the an- 
cCient cuſtom of celebrating theſe 
games on the banks of rivers, that 


gerarius. 


the. Poet alludes oy the words ad fins 
mina. 
e Cunita mibi Alpheurn Jimquent?, 
5 Fit 2s Molorchi.] 


all inſtitute, in honour of Au- 
Fuſtus, will be fo famous, that the 
Greeks will come to them, and for- 
ſake their own eee and Ne- 
meacan games. Eel 

Alpheus is the name aſi a river of 


Peloponneſus, ariſing in Arcadia, 


City Olympia, which was famous 


for the Qlympic games, - inſtituted - 
dy Hercules in honour of Jupiter. 
.The victors at | theſe games were 
5 erowrned with wild olive. 


Molorchus was a wwephend of 


Genin! a town in Peloponneſus, be- 


ween Corinth and Argos, near 
Mantinea. Hercules having been 


hoſpitably received by this ſhepherd, 


quoted by deen tells us that in 


Hercules. 
ed with parſley, or perhaps _—_ 
SN 

charge of the people, by a collection 
made amongſt them, and was there- 
and that when 
_ wreſtling, 


blow. 


P. VIRGILII MARONIS 
Cuncta mihi, Alpheum linquens, lucoſque Molorchi, 
Curſibus, et t crudo Ecce Graecia caeſtu, = 


NOTES. 


in gratitude flew the Nemeacan 01 


Cleonean lion, which infeſted that 
country; and the Nemeatan games 


were therefore inſtituted in honour of 
The victors were crown- 


20. Curſi bus. +: Running was one 


of the five Olympic games, called 
the Pentathlum. The others were 
leaping, throwing the 


quits and fighting with the cagfu., 


Decernet.] Pierius ſays it is dt. 


certet in the Lombard, and in ſome 
other manuſcripts. I find decertet in 
the King's, one of the Arundelian, 
in both Dr Mead's manuſcripts; and 


in ſome old printed copies. 
The Poet here 


Propheſies that the games which he 


Cacſtu.] The Caęſtus was com- 


poſed of leathern thongs faſtened to 
the hands, and filled with lead and 


iron, to add force and weight to the 
"FE bus eee 


5 "Tuviouss Aides 72 1 4 mee 


| vs, 


Ka * poCepoy Tenud dra m1 
7 paſſing through the country of Elis, re x go f 


and falling into the ſea below the Kita! Her fert phos gin 


Speier 


ia iv | 

"Or bs a Til ob oneigutan aan 

i Yeo Breiaes : | 

Xe, * , yao pargys lune 
ieee 8 

Es {440 Tov avreyen, ging aud 
rler ge 1271 20 


hi 


« 


GEORG. 
f ſe caput tonſae foliis ornatus olivae | 
Jam nunc ſolemnes ducere pompas 
Ad delubra juvat, caeſoſque videre Juvencos: 
Vel ſcena ut verſis diſcedat frontibus; utque 
purpurea intexti tollant aulaea Britanni. 1 
In foribus — ex auro e elep—nanto 


88 feram. 


NOTES. 


And viel, in 1 fifth Aeneid: 


— Tantorum ingentia * 


10 * roque rigebant. 


« extulit aequos, 


"PID palmas amborum in- 6 Ruricolae Cereri, teneroque ads 1 


1 nexuit armis.* 


Thoſe who difire to 1 the . e 8 
ner of fighting with this weapon, cc Sy 
ma find it deſcribed at large, in the - - * Nos ti, bande Venus, pueriſque 7 


twenty-ſecond Idyllium of Theocri- | 


tus, and in the fifth Aeneid. 


21, Oliuae.] Olidae from to be 


put here for the wild olive, with 


which: the victors at the Olympic Britanni.] This is underſtood by 
2 


games uſed to be crowned. 


22. Solemnes ducere pompas.] The | 
pomps were images of the gods, car- 


dig in ene to the c circus. Thies 
d: Sh 


0 Sed j jam pompa venit : linguis ani- 
miſque favete. 


Tempus adeſt n aurea 


„ pompa venit. 


. Pri * loco fertur paſſis Vittoria 8 


<« pennis: 8 
0 Hue ades; et meus hic FO Des, 


„ yincat amor. 
& Pla 


c creditis undis : 


Nil mihi cum pelago: me mea 
terra capit. 


[ig e Auguribus Phoebus : 
6 «Tum Gta Anchiſa cacſlus pate 5 


udite Neptuno, nimium qui 


And Dr Trapp 2 


LI B. Ml 7 .* es 


Ac. ta wing wy. the 


olive, will bring p ven 

wow I rejoice to lead 3 — 
Pomp to the temple, Ws. 

the oxen ſlain : or bowy the 


ſhifts with a changing face, and 
boo the interwoven Britons lift 


| up the purple tapiſtry. On the 
doors will I _ the battle of he 


0 « Plaude tuo, mils. Mart: n 
& gdimus arma. | 


2M 1 
« Terga boum n infute, 9 _ Pax Juyat, of Meas pep repery wh 


e tus amor. : 
Phoebe ve 
„ nantibus adſit: 5 


„ manus. 


( ſurgite Baccho: „„ 
« Pollucem pugiles : Caſtora placet 


„ 


v potentibus arcu : 
« Plaudimus: Feng, Diva, 7 
ws meis. | | 


" "os. (Pts intexti tolling ada - 
ſome to mean, that real Britons h 


up the tapiſtry in which the figures of 
their countrymen were interwoven. | 


Thus 


| «. ho ww how the Britaines raiſe * | 
That purple curtaine which them- 


* ſelves diſplaies,” — 


Dryden underſtands it war's of Bri: 
til figures, which ſeem to hold it up: 


cc Which interwoven Britons ſeen 


to raiſe, 


And ſhew the triumph which their : 
<« ſhame diſplays.” OO, 


| And 


TE Artifices in te verte, Minerva, DE. 


It hiſtory 
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Gangaride, and "the © arms 15 "MME faciam, id: arma Quirini: 


compuering Romulus, in and 


21 and bert a0 Ire. Atque hic undantem bello, magnumque fluentem 
Fr oY. Nile waving with Nilum, ac navali ſurgentes aere columnas. 


2 2— and greatly flowing, and 


N Addam urbes Alae e en Niphaten,; 35 
Jill add the conquered eities of | | 
Os nn . | N 


0 And Low the 
| there ſupport 
3 "The" _ Wert were they 
55 grace. 


inwoven Britons 


— 27 Ganfer ln. The 8 
: vided were Indians living near the 


Ganges. "Theſe people were not ſub- 
Aued at the time, when Virgil wrote 


his Georgicks. Catrou juſtly obſerves thony and Cleopatra, in che Lye of 


: Rome 724. 
the preceding verſe, AS be 5 


that Virgil muſt have added this and 


une 


= firſt the 


+ & # 


©; Poet i in the year of Rowe 734, e 
informs us, that Auguſtus 
ſubdued the Indians, and the Parthi- 
ans, and recovered the eagles, which 
This was 


- He been loſt by Craſſus. 
the year before. the death of Virgil: 


hence we may obſerve, that he 


continued to correct and improve this 
noble Poem, till the time of his 
death. 
"nn Peorifque arma 3 ] Ruacus 
allows that it was debated in the Se- 
nate, whether Auguitus or Romulus 
ſhould be the name of him, who be- 
fore was called Octavianus. But he 


| obſerves that this happened in the 


year of Rome 727, three years after 
the. publication of the Georgicks 
Hence be concludes that it was a 
private flattery of Virgil, and had 
No relation to what was debated 1 in 


4 


of Armenia. 


the Senate, But if we agree with 
Catrou, that this verſe was inſerted, 


in the year 734, we can have mo | 


doubt, — that Virgil alluded to th 
debate already mentioned. 
28. Undantem bello magnumgu 


 fluentem Nilum.] This relates to the 


victory obtained over the Egyptians 


and their allies, commanded by An. 


29. Naval: ſurgentes a aere ak 


nas. ] Servius tells us, that: Auguſtus 
having conquered all Egypt, took a- 
| bundance of beaks of ſhips, and made 
four. columns of them, which were 
afterwards placed by Domitian in the 
Capitol, 
time. 


30. - Pullmgue Ae plate J Niphates 


and were to be ſeen in Jus 


15 Re name of a mountain and river 


The 


cree of the Senate, by which the 


name Auguſtus was given to Octa- 


vianus: for Horace mentions this, 45 


a new victory, and at the ſame time 
oo! him the name of Auguſtus: 


4e wins as; wn Pod nova 
4 Cantemus Auguſti trophaea 


„ Caeſaris, et om Niphaten, 


Medumque flumen gentibus ade 
, = 
E  Victis, minores volvere vortices.” 


31. Hiden- 


people of this 
country were ſubdued after the de- 


6E ORG. 


Et duo rapta manu dir erſo ex hoſte 4 and 3 


"NOTES. 


31. Fidemtemque Hard anten der- 
ſiſque ſagitlise] The Parthians uſed 


to fly from their enemies, and at the 2D 
ame time to ſhoot their arrows be- 


den boſte trophaza.]. Servius will have 
this to mean the Gangarides in the 


« Tergaque Parthor um, Romanaqu 


hind them. Thus Ovid: 


e pectora dicam; 


40 « Telaque, ab averſo quae jaci t 


“ hoſtis equo. 


60 Q fugis ut vincas; RY victo, 


= WM n relinques? CE 


ing is excellently deſcribed by _ 


ton: 


1 Nom bs Packers king: 
« In Cteſiphon hath ors all his 


. 

© Againſt the Scythian, whoſe : in- 
curſions wild 

Have waſted Sogdiana ; to bat ad. 

* He marches now in haſte; ſce, 
though from far, © 

His thouſands, in what martial 

* equipage _ 
„They iſſue forth, ſteel bows, and 


e ſhafts their arms: 


ys Of equal dread. in flight, or in 


* purſuit ; 


3 A horſemen, " which hgh they 


** moſt excel. 


x 7 aw 3 in | their forms of 
battle rang' d, 


How quick they wheer d, and fly- 


ing behind them ſhot 


" Sharp ſleet of arrowy ſhow's againſt 


* the face 


II B. m. 


in perſon. 
Suetonius, that he managed only | 
two foreign wars in perſon, the 
the Cantabrian: 
I Externa bella duo omnino per ſe 


Dalmatian and 


of this paſſage, from 
This author relates that Auguſtus 
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Fidentemque 5 Parthum, verſiſque ſagittis, 3¹ and ehe Parthian truſting in 


fight, and in arrows ſhot 
| ds and the two trophies 
| ſnatched mich biz own ny | 


Fun. * 


60 Of their purſuers, and overcame x 


cc by flight. ” 4 
22. Duo rapta manu Ae an 15 


eaſt, and the Britons in the weſt: 


but it does not appear from Hiſtory 
that Auguſtus ever triumphed over 
the Britons, or even made war upon 
them. La Cerda propoſes another 
interpretation. 


rapta manu expreſſes Auguſtus Cae- 
The manner of the Parthians 2 


He obſerves, that 


ſar's having obtained theſe victories 
Now it appears from 


„ geſſit, Dalmaticum adoleſcens ad- 


« huc, et, Antonio devicto, Can- 
4 tabricum. 


Reliqua per legatos 
cc adminitarit,” Ruaeus under- 


ſtands the Poet to ſpeak of the two 
victories obtained over Anthony, the 
firſt at Actium, a promontory of 


Epirus, on the European ſhoar; the 


other at Alexandria, on the African 
ſhoar ; and that this is meant by utro- 


que ab littore, in the next verſe. Ca- 


trou thinks this ſolution of Ruaeus a 


very judicious one: but yet he thinks 
he can give a more ſolid explication- 
Dion Caſſius. 


ade war twice on the Cantabrians, 
and on the Aſturians, and twice in 
Aſia, He went in perſon againſt 
the Spaniards the firſt time they re- 


volted, and "ey were ſubdued the 


deen 


1 
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end tte wations tritt triumphed Biſque triumphatas utroque ab littore gentes. 


— from both ſoars. There 
Hall fand alſo ftatuts' breathing 


Aaracur, and the names "of 
the race deſcended from Jupiter, 


#- 
2 ki * _? = — 


ſecond t time by bis Heutendn Cariſtus, 
He twice ſubdued the Parthians, and 
both times commanded his armies in 


perſon. 


and the Parthians: _ 
33. Biſque triumphatas utroque * 


printed editions it is à inſtead of ab. 


Servius, Ruaeus, and Catrou, un- 
derſtand this to relate to the victories 
Mentioned in the, preceding verſe, |. 
La Cerda thinks the Poet here in-. 
troduces another picture; and pro- 
poſes to paint the triumphs of Caeſar, 
| after he had made an univerſal peace. 
The two ſhoars therefore mean de Adphev 3 4 efcrer rixero mehr 


whole extent of the Roman domi- : 


nions, from eaſt to weſt, ' 


34. Parii lapides.] Paros is 2 1 
Hand in the Aegean ſea, famous for 


the fineſt marble; Hence, in the 


_ rhird Acneid, he calls this iſland the 
5 Frow-white Pero, 4e * niveamque Pa- 


- 


liments Auguſtus, with adorning 


i " reinple 1 


of bein 
N feended.” . The genealogy of this fa- 
mihy, according to 8 from 
Jupfter to Aeneas i is ph 


* 


Here, fays Catrov, are the 
two trophies. obtained by the hand of 
Auguſtus, making war in perſon on 
two different nations, the vpantards - 


Laomedon 


35. Aſfaraci pralle, demi iſſaeque ob. 
ede gentis nomina. ] Here he com- 


| rich the ſtatues of the 
Trojan anceffors, fromi whom he \ was ; 
» thought to have de- 


Stabant et Parii lapides, ſpirantia figna, 
Tn 'Parian marble, the offspring Aſſaraci Pr oles, 


3 ab Jove gentis 3; 


NOTES. 


- gle: 
. 
: E AR 


6 Vitor gentes.] In ſeveral of the old 2 5 ee e 


Tichonus Priamus N ole ns 


ALL Zug. 


Krioos LY aha, ind , 


IAlos 17 3,251 
Ey w h rerbxirv bas pepimar 
| pda. „ i 


ANN 0 Uropelas dt evi. 
; rer Ins. 


Ad pa ros au Tixel' & You Feb 
Bac. Ee 


Tp . Fe riuere rauen 


 EvaxTd.' 
Tpwds i av Tpeis welds auilua 
Ae benre, % 


asg 7 , A@gTa%2%05 7, 2 anidu 


- Tarupidus, 


Os n udnhaigTos Hers EIT ar- 


ard. 5 Ss ; ö 


A 


2 


* 
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Nomina, Troſque parens, et Trojae Cynthius auttor. and parent Troi, — — 


| nder of: Troy; 
[nvidia infelix Furias, amnemque ſeverum 37 = ol foar _— aries, od 
Cocyti metuet, tortoſque Ixionis angues,  * 2 diſm 77 2 SES — . 
f reviſte of Ixton, + 5 
[mmanemque rotam; et non i baum. che whed, and he ever 
, - Pn. le 5 
N 0 4 E 1. he e er 


Ty nel ara lare s Int Ari no- 


LA buena e, 1 | ddarirurt 


leren. 


Ds de av Thus? hoy ilula lar . 


uidovTa. 


iH „ 
lau Tt Duri, . 
ov @pnos- 


Ixerdord 7 


A* N Les , 4* E ' oy Fon 
gdegnet ur, & 37. 5 of one of the > rivers of hell. 


Lier rie ld. 


A! tw A ions, Tipiaprs 4. 
uy 4 75 f 8 mY : que rotam.] Ixion attempted to vio- I 
late Juno, for which crime he was 
caſt into hell, 


Kren Kurses Ji 


The n of Aeneas was - ll Aſca- 
mus, or Iulus, from whence the : 


Julian family derived their name. 


built Troy, in the reign of Laome- 
on. In the fixth Aeneid he calls 
Dardanus the founder of Troy: 


* Iluſque, Aſaraculque, et Troja 

and condemned in hell,” to roll a 

ſtone to the top of a hill, which abb 

ways turns back again, 

reaches the 
of Siſyhus i: 18 beautifully deſcribed 90 


Dardanus auctor.“ 
And in the eighth: 


5 Dardanus, Thiacae rim, bauer 
urbis et auttor.” 


37. Invidia Ain &c.]. Servius 


ſeems to underſtand the Poet's mean- 


ng to be, that he will write ſuch 
great things as to deſerye envy; but 


ks ps Lune, (hab e envious 
- 


ſhall forboat Hang, 4 for four of © 


puniſhment in the other world, I 
rather believe, with La Cerda and 
others, that he ſpeaks of thoſe who 
envy the glories of Auguſtus Caeſar, 
of whom there muſt have been many [ee 
Moped wv bY ts: Tigers ae, vo: 


at that time in Rome. 5 
This and tlie two 3 verſes 


are wanting in one of Dr ha ame” 1 
 nukcripts. 


38. Cagi] Coecytus i 18 the name 5 


Tortoſque Ixionis angues, immanem- : 


and bound, with 
twiſted ſnakes, to a wheel which n 


8 nen turning. 

35. Trejae Cynthius auctor. Apollo 
was born in Delos, where is the 
mountain Cynthus. He is ſaid to have 


Pierius ſays it is orbes in the Ro- 7 


man manuſcript, iaſtead of anger: 


but this reading would be à tauto- EY 
logy, for-the wheel is mentioned in : 


the very next verſe, _ 


39. Non exuperabile Gran Sify o 


phus infeſted Attica with robberies, 


for which he was ſlain by Theſelis; 


before it 
top. This puniſhment 


Homer : 


Kat py, levees. via 07 nega 5 


days hole. io in] 
Adar, e eee woah alem. 
L. ix. bee 9 4 


— 8 — 


ru 
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| n the neee while, let ws Purſue Interea Dryadum ſylvas, faltuſque ſequamur 
: * pap pe" — Aas. Intactos, tua, Maecenas, haud mollia juſſa. 
 denas, have commanded me to Te ſine nil altum mens inchoat : en age ſe 


w#ndertakes 
mind begins nothing that is lofty : 
begin then, break 


. Without thee my Rumpe moras: vocat ingenti clamore Cythaeron, 
ye 5 Taygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equorum; 


Cythaeron calls with loud cla- Et vox aſſenſu nemorum ingeminata mug. 4 


mours, and the dogs of Taygetus, 


ir hum th tame? of boſe and the wiice doubled by the Hui wood re- eb 


NOTES. 


5 "Her 3 8 dy, ener ian vufen 7 TE 
5 8 Sog **; 
. Adar dv &320%s work Abger* 4 
N de hνð . 
5 A ov ſrefc anten, 
5 . 45 KegTatls _ 
. Avzis, EmeTa biber. noxivgers 
 Aﬀdas avaidis. = 


Tor” anal 


ver d f 


Z ; ßer £X pentuer, vin oy en ; nears | 
-” . 


: « Fe a. turned my eye, and, as It turn 1 


© ſurvey d 


5 « <A mournfu] viſion! 8 the e Sityphyan 5 


- ©< ſhade; 


« With many a weary ber and 


„ many a groan, 


0 « Up. the high hill he heaves a huge 


„ round ſtone; 


„ The huge round ſtone, reſulting 


„ with a bound, 
<« Thunders impetuous down, and 
e fſmoaks along the ground. 


e Again the reſtleſs oth kis toil re- 


. © news, 


«6 Duſt mounts in clouds and 4 ment ; 


* deſcends in dews,” | 


Vocat ingenti FED c ma ; 
1 


155 Virgil poetically expreſſes his 
earneſtneſs to engage in the ſubject of 
che 5 book, by ſaying he is 


5 budy called upon 7 the ae 6. 
mous for the cattle of which he | in. 
f OE to treat. | 


Cythgeron 3s 8: mountain 10 


Boeotia, a country famous for cattle. 
Servius ſays it is a part of Parnaſſus, 


from which however i it is thirty miles 


VV diſtant. 
vr by aL £760%% mrenhyres - 
ver. 488. This mountain Was fa- 
mous for hunting. 


44. Taygetique 3 flor book II. 


 Domitrixque H . 


„ places Epidaurus in Epirus; 
for which he has been cenſured by ſe- 
veral authors, who place it in Pelo- 
ponneſus. 
Servius, and obſerves that there was 

an Epidaurus alſo in Epirus; which 
he takes to be the place deſigned by 
the Poet, becauſe he has celebrated 


But La Cerda vindicates 


Epirus, in other paſſages, as breed- 


ing fine borſes: 

« Et patriam Epirum tegen: 

| Ani 

— - Eladum aka Fpir equa- 


mn MI PE that the Pelopon- 
neſian Epidaurus is here meant, and 

affirms that all Argia, of which Epi- 

daurus was 2 city, was famous 


ane Hy cake ths by 2% 


M 


in his very Georgick, of which La 
Cerda has quoted but the half part, 
where Mycenae, a city, alſo of Argia, 
x celebrated equally with Epirus: 


2 5 Et patriam Epirum referat, for- 

2 * teſque Mycenas,” 

- Jam perſliaded that Rulew 1 is in the 

= ght, by a paſſage 1 in Str abo, where | 
1 he ſays Epidaurus is famous for 


Il. nie ean,,t.r 9 


nus, 1 iet Tots. iC. 
kd Je nat T8 NM i imma 


wy % To Aptadinir, ua du 4a; 
oo. n "Apyoniuen, Kai' 7% Enmidavupiore 
ns drabo cannot well be underſtood to 
ate; peak f in this place of: any other, than 
was ip Pelo gp ranging Epidaurus. 

uch ox tamen ardentes accin- 

| by 8 * ] In the King's manuſcript 

ited Wl it is etiam inſtead of tamen. 


mean, that he intends 


he wars of Auguſtus, under the 
caracter of Aeneas. Mr B —— 
5 quite of another opinion: This 
" pallage,” ſays he, 
* mentators- - underſtand | of the 
*Aeneid ; but it is plainly meant of 
"the fourth Georgick. There he 
" deferibes the ardentes pugnas, the 
*Ovil} wars betwixt the ſame 
"for the fake of rival kings. In this 
"ſenſe the paſſage is very ſublime, 
q 0 ous to introduce ſuch: a 


GEORG. 


Mox tamen ardentes accingar dicere pugnas 
Caeſaris, et nomen fama tot ferre per n 47 fo ſg 
4; 9 ww quot —_ = origins Caeſar, | 


ne, 
LIB. . 


NOTES. 


c one Poem to 


0 nation.” 


origine Caeſar.] 


world to his time. 


Here he is generally underſtood to 
, as ſoon as he 
as finiſhed the Georgicks, to deſcribe. 


„ the Com- 


reading for Titan, or Titanis. 


7 


But afterwards I will 
, the ardent f {6 woo Caeſar, 
o tranſmit . ” 


name 
C.eaecſar it 2 
| og ** N 


ER 5 


of bees ; 4 ut i | 


cc matter in 1 
promiſe another i 


„ low, and unworthy of Virgil, an 


« what never entered into his imagi- 
But ſurely Mr B — 
muſt be miſtaken in this piece of Cri- 


FE. ticiſm, for the whole introduction to = 


this Georgick is a prelude to the 
Aeneid: 'I 


and 1 do not ſee how 


fights of the bees can be underſtoo, 


5 to be a deſcription of the wars of 
horſes : Af ad - 20 11 ey how 


- Bogxiuact 
* I wot vo aa. Palin 2 Aue, Y α 


Caeſar; which the Poet exprekily = 


ſays he deſigns to ſing 
48. Tithoni 9 5 quot. oben ab Wo 
Servius interprets 
this paſſage, that the fame of Au- 


guſtus ſhall laſt as many years, as : 
were from the beginning of the 
He thinks Ti- 


thonus is put for the ſun; that is, for 
TLithan. ; 
to mean that the fame of Auguſtus 5 


Others underſtand the Poet 


ſhall laſt as many years, as were 
from Tithonus, the ſon of Laome- 
don, to Auguſtus, But to this is 
objected, that this is too ſmall A du- 


ration for the Poet to promiſe, being 


no more than a thouſand years, | 
indeed. the, fame of Virgit's Poem, 
and of Auguſtus has laſted much 
longer wi Servius ſeems to have 
no tals for making Tithonus 
ſignify the ſun: nor can we imagine . 
Virgil means the ſun, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe Tithoni to be an an But 
$ 
I da not know that ſo much as one 
manuſcript countenances this alteta- 
tion, It muſt therefore be T * 


5 nourable 
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If any one fludious f "the 7 Seu quis Olympiacae miratus praemia palmae, 


fian palm breeds 


eg, oer 
Cn breeds Prong bu 25 Paſcit equos z ſeu quis fortes ad aratra juvencos; 50 


the plough, let him cbigfiy con- 
Ade: the bodies of the mothers, 


rpora praecipue matrum legat. 


Optima toryae 


The beft form for « 2 1s to have Forma bovis, cui IUTPY . cui pluri Ima Cervix, 


_ Og look, a great bad, a long * neck, 


NOTES. 


the fon. of Laomedon, and elder 


brother of Priamus, that is meant. 
I muſt own it ſeems ſomething 
ſtrange, that he ſhould choſe to men- 
tion Tithonus, from whom Au 


I believe the true rea- 


Dardan family. It is ſaid that Au- 


and carried him in her chariot into 


1 Aethiopia, where ſhe had Memnon 
dy him. As for the ſhort ſpace of 
| time between the ages of Tithonus 
and Auguſtus, it may be obſerved 


that the Poet does not ſay as many 


years as Caeſar i is diſtant from Titho- 
nus, but as'many years as Caeſar is 


| diſtant from the firſt origin of Th. 


nus, that is, from Jupiter, the au- 
thor of the Dardan race, which is go- 


ing as far back as the Poet well could. 
* Here the Poet 
5 enters upon the ſubject of this book; 


and in the firſt place deſcribes the The beck Ox writers. — = FR 


largeneſs of a cow's forehead. Thus 
frontibus : and Colu- | 


9. Seu quis, &c.] 


marks of. 2 good cow. 


©, Olympiacae palmae.] The Olym- 
Gn pic games were thought the 4 ho- 
: and the victors carried 
palms in their hands, which was 
eſteemed the nobleſt trophy of their 


| victory. Thus Horace: 


= Sunt quos curriculo puberem 0. 
yhmpicum 
90 legifſe juvat, metaque fervidig 


“ Evitata rotis, Palmague nobilis.“ 


93 
1.4 


ES guſtus 
| was not deſcended, when Anchiſes 
| or Afﬀaracus would tive ſtood as well 
= the verſe. 
© ſon of this choice was, that Titho- 
nus was the moſt famous of all the 


propter magnitudinem, 


8 1 headed; and Dr Trapp ; 
- Her. head ag: and 


Varro: latis 
mella: 


50. Paſcit equos. ] The ancient 
were exceedingly curious in breeding 
horſes for the Olympic games; and 


it was thought a great commendation 
to excel in that ſxill. | 


$1. Optima that forma bes.) 


Pliny ſays they are not to be de- piled 
for having an unſightly look. Non 
_ © degeneres exiſtimandi etiam minus 


<« Jaudato aſpectu: and Columella 


"AY ſays the ſtrongeſt cattle for labour are 
| Tora fell in love with this Tithonus, ; 


unſightly : © Apenninus duriſſimos, 

© omnemque dificultatem tolerantes, 

*© nec ab aſpectu decoro: : 
52. Turpe caput.] Fulvius Uri 


nus obſerves that Homer has uſed 


avaidia for great, Servius ſays turpe | 
ſignifies great. 
terprets it magnum et grande caput. 


Grimoaldus alſo in- 


May tranſlates turpe caput alſo great 


head. Ruaeus interprets it deform? 
Dryden has 


71 


5166 © large.” 


frontibus latiſſimis and Pal 
ladius: alta Mme oculis nigrt 4 
grandibus. ld ot 

Plurima cervix. 1 Plurima ban. 


| fies much or plentiful, that is, in 
place, long and large. 
1 r of the firſt Ml. 


Sec the note 
on plurima, ver. 187 


(nk, Varro ** cervicihu 
(raffs ac limgis. * 


5% nm 


Fx „ 


— > — > > Q- 


5 > B- = 


ry 


23 


worzs 


53. Crurum tenus a mento palearia 


bo fare demiſſis: and Columella: 
1 ularibus et et caudis ampliſſimis: : and 
0 Palladius: learibus et caudis maxi- 
n W=- Dryden, inſtead of knees, has 
2 thebs, which I believe are under- 
1; Wil to belong only: to the hinder 
are kg: 8 

15 « Her Jouble dew-la from her chin 
„ © deſcends : ” 
And at her 8 the pond'rous - 
{ * M1: 7 
ſed . 

{if — is Fe 3 om 


+ Lag 
nach of all the limbs is com- 
wh, alſo by Varro: 


*bris oblongae, amplae . . . . cor- 


* tumeris, bonis clunibus: and by 


*que, maximis uteris.” 
55. Pes etiam, et camuris hirtae 


erally underſtood that the Poet 
deins the foot ſhould be large; T0 
te verſes are pointed thus : CPE 


—— G m f 
"Fes etam: et camuris ie fub 


GEORG. 


Pes etiam, et camuris hirtae ſub n aures. 5 5 be 


wndent.] The low hanging of the 
. ri is mentioned alſo by the 
roſe writers. Thus Varro: a collo 


- Dot Is Cerda 
This length of the body 
« Ut ſint 


bene compoſitae, ut integris mem 
feet as any 


"pore amplo, bene coſtatos, latis and indeed the ſmallneſs of thisicrea- | 


lalumella : 4 Vaccae quoque pro- 
i *bantur altiſſimae formae 1 ta 


| broad: 
x cornibus.'aures.] It has been ge- 


and Co 
Palladius ſays the ears ou be brifts 


22 ly : aure fetoſa, _ 
T 


In ul. * 


i down 
Ft * _ g eye penddent. 2 2 —4 
Tum longo nullus ri modus: omnia magna: cle ſhould be exceeding long ; all 


Parts large: ber feet alſo, | 
and ber ears ſhould be bai e an- N 
TH der Eg mores. | 


All muſt be great: ver even her 15 
feet; her care 7 
00 * Under her crooked homes muſt 7 
rough appeare: f 


And Dryden: _ . 
« "FR are her ears, and broad her i 8 


ye We feet. * 


And Dr Trapp: ike 


FCC 
'P Her feet too; and "OR het en 


„ crankled horns 
« * Her ears uncouth and rough.“ es 


to be ſuppoſed, abſolutely to contra- 
dict him in this one particular. Be- 


ſides no one writer ſpeaks- of broad 
excellence in a cow? 


ture's foot, in proportion to the bulæ 
of her whole body, is a great advan- 


tage in treading in a deep ſoil. Varro 

| ſays expreſsly the foot Sr not ba 
* Pedibus non latis, neque _ 
diſplodantur, _ 


< ingredientibus qui 
© nec cujus ungulae — et | 
* cujus ungues fint leves et. 

And Columella ſays, — 
* * modicls, et modicis en 1 8 
The hairineſs of the cars is men- 
tioned 4 the other authors. Varro 

mella ſay pilgſis auribus. 


35 Mas 


juſtly obſerves that wal 
Virgil, who follows Varro in all the 
other parts of this deſcription, is not 


5 Her A ſhining 
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Nor am 1 dijpleaſed ge . Nec mihi diſpliceat maculis inſignis et albo, 


ſported with white, if ſbe re- 
fuſes the yole, and is ſometimes 


bles a bull; and if ſhe is tall, 
| — ſweeps the pn {yur ber 
tail, as ſhe goes along. 
prefer age for love, and juſt con- 
nubials begins after four years, 
ond ends 2175 ten. 
| * time is neither La for bree 


NOTES. 


56. Anki 1 nis et 10 4 Some a 
take this to ſignify a white cow 


|  fpotted with other colours; but the 


beſt Commentators underſtand theſe. 


words to mean a cow ſpotted with 


| 01 like the colour fond, party . 


Rh, white. 125 


| Dryden has 
* deck d with white. Tt 
Dr > Trap rranlats it 


5 8 — — Nor mal hor Ca 


"=P Dees | 
3 Is vary'd.' Re 


. Varro gives che firſt lat to a black 
cow, the ſecond to a red.one, the 
third to a dun, the fourth to a white: 
Colore potiſſimum  nigro, | 


c mollifimus enim 4 
_ © mus primus.“ 
red 18 better than Fr 2 but either 


ut duriſf⸗ 


of them is better than "black and 
white ; that is, as I take it, a mix- 
ture of black and white: De me- 


dis duobus prior quam poſterior 


s melior, utrique pluris quam nigri 


” 
dP 


Aut juga detrectans interdumque aſpera cornu, 

wnlucky wvith ber born, and re- Et faciem tauro propior; 3 

Et gradiens ima verrit veſtigia cauda. 

The Aetas Lucinam, juſtoſque pati Hymenacos 65 
Deſinit ante decem, poſt quatuor incipit annos: 

The ref th, Caetera nec, foeturae habilis, nec torus aratris, 

„ nor reg encugh for the Plough, | PE: 


«© et albi. Celumells on * bet 


«© rubeo vel fuſco,” 
ing ſeems to be, that tho' white is 
not eſteemed the beſt colour, yet he | 
„ May has wanne * * 7 
5 ſage: 8 ſome white ſpots in her. 
= 57. Detrectans.] Pierius 11 0 
detractans in the Roman, the Me. 
dicean, and in moſt of the ancient 
138 manuſeri Mts, 
the King's, and in both. Dr Mead: U 
black, but 


Columella: 

e S-bantur altiſſimae formae: 
Palladius: 

8 tiſima. 55 RE 5 Vt 

Be ä whoſe ſkin with | 


_ & profuſam uſque ad calces: and 


„ maximis.“ 
dein - 
e rubeo, tertio heluo, quarto albo; 
for the cow not to admit the bull til 
ys alſo the 


etiam in plures““ 


.quacque ardua tota, | | 


©” 4 fr fironiwnndid axis. @- 


colour is red or brown: „ Colors 


| Virgil's mean- 


does not diſapprove a cow that ka 


44: find detradtans in 


manuſcripts. 

58. Quaegue nike; tota.]. Th 
Vaccae quoque pro- 
and 
Ie Sed eligemus forma al 


59. Et gradiens i ima verrit veftgi 


| cada. The length of the tail b 
mentioned by Varro: 


(0 Caudam 


> 
<I 


by Columella ; “ Caudis ampliff- 
« mis: and by Palladius: * 1 


ee oft quatr 
inchhit annos.] Varro ſays it is 


ſhe is four years old; and that thef 
are fruitful til ten, and ſometimes 
longer: Non minores oportet wird 
*©bimas, ut trimae pariant, eo me 
ce lius fi quadrimae. Plerarque pa 


* riunt, in decem annos, quart 


Coluatdla ff 
te 


5595 SSS S 5Tszx = 


= 


Py 


Interea, ſuperat gregibus dum laeta juventas, 
Glve mares: mitte in Venerem pecuaria primus, 
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> rhe. mean time, wvbilft your” 
berds are in the flower of youth, 
let looſe the males : be early to, 


atque aliam ex alia generando ſuffice prolem. 65 give your cattle the enjoyment of 


i. WM Optima quaeque dies miſeris mortalibus acvi 

bdiima fugit : ſubeunt morbi, triſtiſque ſenectus: 
Et labor et durae rapit inclementia mortis. 
Semper erunt, quarum mutari corpora malis. 


* ot 
7 by Lund ray yeh 
pf life flies for | ſera- 

e 


Incle of ſevere death carries 


bzsbem away, There will always be ſome, xoboſe bodies you will cbuſe to have changed, 


belt Sarto, 

in. bey are not fit for breeding after ten, 
or before two: Cum exceſſerint 
he annos decem, foctibus inutiles ſunt. 


int, partum earum removeri pla- 
e. cet, ac per triduum, ne laborent, 
ient WM © ubera exprimi, poſtea mulctra 
; in W © probiberi.” Palladius ſays they 


"hy: WM © cennium foctura ex his procedet 
pro- *utilior, Nec ante actatem trimam 
and f4uros his oportet admitti. 
\ a} 3. Superat pregibus dum laeta ju- 
8 ventas, 25 mares.] Pierius fays it 
gen venta in the Medicean, and in 
ail i; Wl oft of the ancient manuſcripts. The 
Adam WI mmon reading is puverttus. 
and Lervius takes this paſſage to relate 
to the females; but the Poet ſpeaks 


ſhereas he had before ſaid that a cow 
hould not breed before ſhe was four 
fears old, which is rather a later age 
tun is generally preſcribed. I take 
ta juventas, and the mitte in 
Ierem pecuaria primus to relate to 
tte males, which he would have 
Wy admitted to the females. Pal- 


' 


: Nunc tauros 


7 Fro YOQUE, 
qulbus cordi ct armenta co 


1 Wl © Rurſus minores bimis iniri non 
« oportet. Si ante tamen concepe- 


breed from three to ten: Aetatis 
* maxime trimae, quia uſque ad de- 


re of putting them early to breed, 


Alus fays the bulls: ſhould be very 
Pang, and gives the marks of ſuch as 


ere, 


NOTES. | 


<« comparabit, aut his ſigns fete 1 
aetate ſummittet. . 


« mediae, et magis quae juventute 5 


% minor eſt, quam quae declinet in 


« ſenium. Torva facie, parvis cor- 


“ nibus, toroſa, vaſtaque cerviee, 
ventre ſubſtrifto.” Columella fays 

a bull ought not to be leſs than four; 

or more than twelve years old: Ex 

"56 his 


his qui quadrimis minores ſunt, 
e majoreſque quam duodecim anno 


rum, prohibentur admiſſura: ill! 5 
quoniam quaſi puerili aetate ſemi= _ 
„ nandis armentis parum habentur 


« jdonei : hi; quia ſenio ſunt effoeti.“ 
65. Suffice.) In one of the Arun 


delian manuſcripts it is confice, 5 "6 


69. Semper erunt, quarum mutur!i 
corpora malis.] In one of Dr Meade 
manuſeripts it is enim inſtead of crumta 
In the ſame manuſcript, as alſo in 
the King's, and in the Cambridge 
manuſeripts, and in ſome of the old 
printed editions, it is nauis inſtead of 
nalis. Pierius reads mavis; but hs 


ſays it is malis in the ancient copies, 


and thinks this reading more elegant. 
Columella ſays the beſt breeders 


are to be pickt out every year; and 


the old and barren cows are to be re? 
moved, and ap lied to the labout of | 
the plough : ©* et Eurandum eſt 
« omnibus annis in hoe acque, atque 
T 2 in 


| ſadold age : and labour, andthe 


Jt ſint alti, 
atque ingentibus membris, aetatis 


DS = ende 


— GE Ras AED ant oe ere 


— — —— 


fit. 1s anteueni, 
FI EAI Vs. ke 
72. New non, 40 The "Np 
how proceeds to ſpeak of horſes, and 
begins with deſcribing the characters 
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and, tba: you may not be at 


2 , n0beh it is 365 late, be be- Anteveni, et ſobolem armento ſortixe quotannis. 
ore. band; and provide a new Nec non et pecori eſt idem delectus equino. 
offspring for the berd every ear. Tu modo, quos in ſpem ſtatues ſummittere gentiz, 


Nor does it require leſs. care to- 


| chuſe a good breed of bees. But. Praccipuum jam inde a teneris impende laborcm, 
beſſero your principal diligence,” Continuo pecoris generoſi pullus in arvis + 75 
from the wery beginning, en, Altius ingreditur, et mollia crura reponit. 


thoſe, which you are to depend 


upon for the thcreaſe of their ſpecies, The colt of a generous breed from: the N Arft walks * in the ef 
5 and treads . on bis fenger paſterns, | | 


* rae, quae locum foecundarum oc- 
« 5 cupant.: ablegandae, vel aratro 


; oberis non! minus, quam juyenci, 


** Propter uteri Rr IRE I 5 


& cults 365 


70. Semper enim. 3. 60 Fe or eure, 


: « Haque.” 


SERVIvs, 3 


5515 Anteveni, et ſclolem. ] 0 In 


5 « the Medicean, and in the Lom- 
e bard manuſcripts it is ante veni ſo- | 


40 bolem, without et. In ſome copies 
in one word. * 


Of a colt, which is to be choſen to 
make a good ſtallion. 
73. Status.] So it is in i the Ro- 


nian and ſome other manuſeripts, 
according to Pierius. 


£275 Continus. ] It ſignifies from 
the very +a * hus! in tne ern 

| Georglk.: E are); nf, 
« * Continuo * Joann. 
4 fgedera Certis 2. 5 7 
« eg natura locis, quo tem- 
2 ee primum 55 
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Therefore continually repitir them: Semper enim refice : ac, ne poſt amiſſa requiras 70 


NOTES. 


Wd n reliquis gregibus pecoris, ut de- 
% lectus habeatur: nam et enixae, et 
_ * yetuſtae, quae gignere deſierunt, 

5 - een ſunt, et utique tau- 


quoniam labores, et 


Grimoaldus, 
La Cerda, and others read fatuis... 


ae nee 


| 

| 

85 Deucalion vacuum lapides jactai 

ce in orbem,“ 81 ; 

That is, Fr 8 the ven 
time that Deucalion thre ew. Toe An. 

| and as 2142 1 , 

« a er in ſylvis.1 "magna \ vi flew 7 
_.<:domatur., in 
"Mn. burim, ct curvi Pee de- 

0 e 2925 RS he = | 
That is, at the very * . yl it is fl 
5 Jong, the ein. is bent : and JM 

— : | =. 

« 8 ventis 8 aut fl 
& freta ponti T aa ve 

00 „lociglünt agitaia ume. Ir 

of 

| That i is, immediateh,, as ſuns t 4 | 
winds are beginning. to riſe. In like WM ni; 
manner it ſignifies, in this place that] 7 

a good horſe is to be known fron 254 

very firſt, as ſoon, almoſt as he 1M i 
foaled, Virgil follows Varro in th» Wl, 

- Qualis futurus ſit Equus, e ce 820 8 

1 conjectari noteſt.”_.:: ir 
 Generofi.] La Cerda reads get bo 
roſus, in which he ſeems to be un ir 
r ad 
76. Altius ingreditur. ] Servius i In 
terprets this © cum exultatione f ap 

% dam incedit.” Thus alſo. | 

moaldus paraphraſes} it: « Pri ef 1. 


% omnium pulli animus feroX, * 


we — 


0 6 cxcel | 


Vit | 


it 1s 


aut 
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primus et ire Viam, et fluvios tentare-minaces 
Audet, et ignoto 1 committere 8 


27 
_ Hens the fe that dares to E 
the way, and venture through 
| tbreatning ſtreams, and truſt 
bimſe!f en an unknown bridge: 


NOTES. 


cls iti ab inceſſu 
« ſublimi, videlicet, fi cum exulta- 
« tjone quadam excurſitet,”. 


tranſlates it wwalke proudly « and by 
Dr Trapp, who renders it with T1 


port prances. Dryden has paraphraſed 


t bs hokeawng manner: Dk 


«Of able body, ound of limb and 


«wind, 


« Upright he walks, on paſterns erm = 
_ phraſes it: © Tum etiam, fi pratire 


* and ſtraight; 


His motions ealy, Peancing. in his | 

s anteambulo fieri geſtiat.“ 
of the Commentators underſtand this 
_ paſſage in the ſame ſenſe. t hd 3 


_s e. 


| . believe the Pack 1 means = Sly 


tat the colt ought to have long, 


kaight legs, whence he muſt ne- 
er) look tall as he walks. 
Columella: 


tis rectiſque cturtbus.” 


Mellia crura reponit.] In the Cam- . 
ridge ma nuſeript i it is Meelit fend ; 


of repontt,' 


believe the Poet means by repo- 


the alternate motion of the legs. 


The epithet m2!lia may ſigniſy eithier ; 


de tenderneſs of the young e6It"s 
hints, as May has tranſlated it: 


Their! ſoft j joynts ſcarce knit: 
f that thoſe which are naturally 


voſt flexible are beſt ; which Dryden 5 


ems to expreſs by his motions eaſy ; 
ad. Dr Trapp by his plant limbs.” 

has uſed the ſame words to 
apreſs the walking” of cranes ; © 


3.381 


*erura reponunt“ 


In this 


they are followed by May, WhO 
diſpoſito crurum explicatu faciles; 
:W apteque flexibiles tibias reponat. 


Thus 
* 4equalibus, atque al- ; 


„ praegreditur, 


the ſame purpoſe : 


lege fabam pen et mollix 


Grimoaldus has paraphraſed it thus: 

$ Deinde, fi non dure, non inepte, 
non crebra crurum jactatione pro- 
{© currat: ſed qui alterno, et recte 


* 5 


Primus et ire viam, Wc. ] 


14 
809700 underſtands this of the colt's 
walking before his dam: but it ſeems 
a better interpretation, that he is the 


firſt, amongſt other colts, to lead 
the way. Thus Grimoaldus para - 


e caeteros, viaeque paluſtris dux, et 


- Moſt N 


Varro ſays it is a ſign chat a colt 


will prove a good horſe, if he con- 


tends with his companions, and is 
the firſt amongſt them to paſs a ri- 
ver: Equi boni futuri figna ſunt, 


ſi cum gregalibus in pabulo con- 


ce tendit, in currendo, aliave qua re, 
quo potior: fit: ſi cum flumen 
< tranſvchundum eſt, gregi in primis 
ac non reſpectat 
tc alios.” Columella ſpeaks much to 
„Si ante gregem 
« procurrit, ſi laſcivia et alacritate 
ce interdum et curſu certans atquales 


4 66 exuperat, ſi foſſam ſine cunctations 


<« tranſilit, pontem, flumenquotranſ- i 
e cendig 71-2. 7 


78. Pont] „ Ponte. In the Ro- 


„ man, the Lombard, and in- ſome 


< other manuſeripts it is ponti: for 


„What have horſes to do with the 
„ fea? but with rivers and bridges 


«they are often concerned. Tho” in | 
„Calabria and Apulia * try the 
2 3 * mettle 


* 


F nec k is DONS" 


p. VIRGILII.MARONIS 


yor is be afraid of wgin | wiſes Nec vanos $ horret ſtrepitus. 


Illi ardua cervix, 


NOTES. 


£ mettle of their Bale, by driving 
be them down to the ſea, and obſerv- 


ing whether they look intrepid at 


e the coming in of the tide, and 
$6 therefore accuſtom the colts to 
be ſwim. 


; F< Medicean copy. 
1 find 


22 


PIERIVUS. 


and in one of Dr Mead's manu- 


- ſcripts in the old Nurenberg edi- 
tion, and in an old edition printed 
at Paris in 1494. But ponti is gene- 
rally received. Columella, who fol- 
lows our Poet, mentions a bridge, not 
55 che ſea, in the quotation at the end 
of the note on the preceding . 
Fs 2 3 But I do not ſee, that the * Is len 
- interrupted. - 


i May reads pants: 


0 And dare themſclycs on unknown 


eee to venture. Frogs e een 


: Dryden: reads i fei. 


64 To paſs the bridge unknown : 
And Dr Trapp: 


60 


ug, Wee vanos bs Prepitus, ] In 
; th e King's, and in one of Dr Mead's 


manuſcripts it is varios inſtead of un- 
nog, I find the ſame reading alſo in 
ſome of the old printed editions. 


Columella ſays a good colt is in- | 
tfepid, and is not affrighted at any 


unuſual fight or noiſe; Cum vero 


* natus eft pullus, confeſtim licet in- 


( dolem 2eftimare, fi hilaris, ſi in- 
e trepidus, fi neque conſpectu, no- 
90 argue rei auditu terrgtur, - 


ſures Virgil for interrupting the ſenſe 
with a long parentheſis : © Etiam in. 
terjectione, qua et Oratores et 
« Hiſtorici frequenter utuntur, ut 
It is ponto however in the medio ſermone aliquem inſerant 


é ſenſum, impediri ſolet intellectus, 
ponto in the King's, the 


5 Cambridge, one of the Arundelian, „Nam Virgilius illo loco quo pullum 


„ ribus inſertis, alia feu quinto de- 


„ Tum fequa ſum prenl ar- 


of every leaf, at eyery little noiſe, 
N * this portends no. danger. 
ny fe qua fonum, &c, he means that | 


at a military noiſe, at which he ered 
his ears, bounds, paws, and is ſcarce | 


— — - Unknown bridges pak. ”” able to contain himſelf, It not only 


Illi ardua we] Quintilian Cen- 


<© niſi quod interponitur, breve eſt. 


« equinum deſcribit, cum dxxiſſet, 
© Nec vanos horret ſtrepitus complu- 


60 mum verſu redit, 


„na dedere, 
« Stare loco neſcit.” 2 — 


By nec vanos burret 


ſtrepitus, the Poct means that a good | 


colt is not apt to ſtart at the ruſtling 
But by 


the colt ſhews his mettle by exulting 


is unneceſſary, but would even be 


dull poetry, to give a regular, or. 


derly deſcription of a horſe from head 
to tail, Palladius is very methodical 


in what he ſays on this ſubject: In 
L admiſlaria quatuor ſpectanda 0 | 
* forma, color, meritum, pulcht. 

&« tudo,” This is very well in — 
but had Virgil proceeded in the ſame 
manner, we might perhaps haye com- 
mended his exactneſs, but ſhould ne- 


ver have admired his poetry, Dr 


Trapp ſays, Theſe mach illi ardua | 
80 & (21718 


5 N 0 TE 8. 


& cervix to glaucigue ſhould be in a 


« parentheſis * but, as his tranſla- < Jorum toris numeroſo pectore, 
: Palladius ſays it ſhould be broad: 
cludes only ww 1 Is ſaid of the co- 5 


ſeription of the breaſt is more ex- 


tion is printed, the parentheſis in- 


Jour. 


By ardua is meant that the Git 
arres his head well, not letting it 
Horace has the ſame 


tang down. 
epith t. when 95 geterides a : BY 
lle: „ 


„ * 
"a> 


. mercantur, apertos 


« Inſp crunt : ne h facies, ut gere, 


© decora 


© Molli falta pede «ſt, emptorem in- 55 
to come to an act knowledge of 
the fignification of thoſe words, by 
which the ancients exp 
colours. "Spadix fi 


ducat hiantem, 


«* Quod pulchrae e clunes, oy $9 


Wks om ardua cervix,” 5 


80. 8 5 e a 
tranſlates this /hort headed, Dryden 
harp headed, Dr Trapp his head 
acute, 
ſmall, which agrees with what Varro 
as faid : ** caput habet non mag- 


„num: “ and Columella : © Cor- 


boris vero forma conſtabit exiguo n" 
 apite : and Palladius : * Pul- 
 Chritudinis partes hae ſunt, ut ſit 


* exiguum caput et ſiccum,” Ho- 
ue commends a ſhort head: " breve 
„quod caput. ” 


or, Luxuriatque toris 88 


wo The geri are brawny ſwel- 
of the muſcles, Varro ſays 

be breaft ſhould be. broad and full: 
* peqtus latum et plenum.” Colu- 
della ſays it ſhould be full of brawny 


"c 17 GEORG. 'LiI B;! III. 
Argutumque ee alvus, obefaque terga: 80 255 bir bead is 


| L,uxuriatque toris animoſum pectus: honeſti 
Fadices, eee; ; color deterrimus hrs 


I have. rendered it his head is 


279 


all, bis 

rt, and bis back broad : _ 
_ bis ſpritely breaft feells luxurf 
antly with rolls of brawn : the 
beſt colour it a bright bay, and 
RS the worſt is wow 


5 "4 *# 4% 7 
#1 « % Ss 


fwellings of hs muſcles : © muſcu- | 


ce pectus late patens.“ Virgil's de- 


preſſive than any other, and he adds 


: Bi epithet animoſum to ſhew that this 

luxuriance of brawn in the muſcles = 

denotes. the ſpirit and fire of the 

5 horſe. 1 
Os -. - happily agreed to leave out this noble 

« eib lie mos eſt; 1 equos [ 


But the tranſlators have un- 


epithet. May has only broad and 


Full breaſted : Dryden only 9 


his cheſt, and deep: and 57710 
his cheſt with fuoellr g knots Tuxtriant. - 
82. Spadicet.] It is very difficult 


reſſed thiek 


a palm, as We fin it uſed by Plu- 
tarch in the fourth queſfion 57 the 
eighth book of his Sy fiacks : : 
Kai'ror Soxd wat wry poredely iv Torts 


ATi, @veyrords fray Net 1 tre 
| pros * Ai x Onoevs 27 0, ; 


dTeoTace Kaddov Tod ipod poilecot, 


1 Y ruh vo 140 n · We learf 5 
from Aulus Gellius, that the Dori 
ans called a branch of a palm 9 we | 


off with the kult, Spadix; 


the fruits of the palm XA 2908 ſhiny : 
ing red, that colour came to be cal- 
led phoeniceus arid Jpa 62 hd 12 | 
«© ceus, quem fx Graece 1055 y 
60 dixifti, noſter eſt, et rutilus 
ce ſpadix phoenicei e 4 
© factus Graece 3 no * Geer: 


T4 


Red's bn rk 


hae deſcribe 


280 


and dun. And then if tte noi 
of arms ts 2 from fs 


p. VIRCILII MARONIS 


iſ * gilvo. Tum ſi een ee ariin dedere, 


NOTES. 


tc boris, quales ſunt fructus palmae \ 


„ arboris non admodum ſole incocti, 
“unde ſpadicis et phoenicei nomen 
«eſt: ſpadica enim Dorici vocant 


“ avulſum e palma termitem cum 


4 fructu. Plutarch alſo, in the 
place Juſt i now cited gives us to un- 
derſtand that the colour in queſtion 


was like the beautiful redneſs of A 


human face: 
: TicerraTyTinOY | 


To Hin ue. 'Tob Toure, Sramear de 
E p b 0 iriggigaaTog $puJn- 
pales, rag WSYioTes Kal K2AMIGTES 
Tov PollikoCandrot Neno 4 U- 


that any 


tho“ thg,. ancients. might as well ap- 
= red to horſes, as we to deer. The 
colours which come neareſt to it 
ſeem to be the hay, the cheſnut, 
ang the ſorrel. 


*. „ & X 0 


to DIG 
gui ing ſuch a /ariet of ary 
bo the moderns. wa 55 tranſſated 
| the word ' ſpadix, Bay, in this place, 


Þecaule it ſeems to approach to the 


5 colour. of the / 175 x,. as the ancients 
it, ne becauſe the 

you, bay” ſeems to be derived from 
21s, or Bai w which is ſometimes 


alto 'uſed for a branch of. a palm, 


35 Wwe: find | in the twelfth Feet of 


21709 7? 
| ha 


P4AbTopes | NexGaaer 
YAavury wa, T6 ny, fades os 


Perhaps all theſe * 
might be contained under the ſame | 


name, 12 the ancients do not ſeem 


EA Co T4 Bain 


St John $ goſpel : 


Tov polvixan, * ESX 0% Els brd. 

7101 aura, 
Bals and Bai are interpreted by 
r chius pᷣat dos %% 


a ExenGor, "N21, 


lauci.] The Commentators ar 


- not agreed about the interpretation 


of this word. I do not well un- 


derſtand what Servius means by 
1⸗˙ Paginess, 5 - 


1, dyanicc; Napf os Toy ec id oft quodam ſplendore perfuſis,” 


Surely he cannot think the Poet is } 
ſpeaking of the colour of a hore' 
eye. 8 
: glauci. 5 
mong the red colours by Aulus Gel- 
8 sr, 
nac. Hence it appears plainly that 
the colour which the ancients called 
Pboeniceus, or \/ſpadix, was a bright 
fred, but we do not kn 5 
5 horſes are exactly. of ſuch a 5 


e Glauci autem ſunt felineis oculis, 


rimoaldus puts, rutil: for 
But rutilus is reckoned: a» 


“ fFulvus enim, et flayusy et 
ce rubidus, et phoeniceus, et rutilus, 


< et luteus, et ſpadix appellatione 


e funt rufi-coloris, aut acuentes eum 
« quaſi incendentes, aut cum colore 
« yiridi miſcentes, aut nigro inſuſ- 
e cantes aut virenti ſenſim albo il- 
„ luminantes.“ 
Poet himſelf bas added it as an epi- 


And indeed our 
thet to fire 1 in the firſt Georgick: 


& Sin OG nt incipient util im: 
de. * miſcerier Ini.“ | 


4 Ard in the eighth Acncid : 


cc His informatum | manibus Jam | 


4 b 7 
— N 


parte polita 


<« Fulmen erat, toto genitor que 


bo. plurima caelo 


cc 4 Paget in terras, pars imperſef | 


© manebat. 175 


5 


. « 1 Lr imbris torti radios, tres nub 


1 * aquoſae 


«6 Addi 


im: 


Jam | 
Jude 


Lat | 


bis 


4. 


GEORG. 


Stare loco neſcit: micat auribus, et tremit artus; 


LIB. III. 


„ ld ub d W. 


be erefts bis ears, cul aft 2 
Joints _y ; 


NOTES. 


« Addiderant, rutili tres ä et 
0 alitis Auftri.” | 9 


Thus Writer Send to 1 BIT the 
fame: colour with 7 Jo: but I be- 
lere it cannot be p 

was ever uſed to expreſs any ſort of 
red colour. La Cerda . that as 


fpadis ft nifies 3 bright bay, fo glau- 


ar ſignifies a darker bay, ſuch as the 
kes of willows have. But if he 
means by . the ſame colour, that 
we call annot ima ine b 
what tre! gth uy fancy Fin rae 
Commentator can imagine the es 


of willows to be of any fort of baß. 
Ruaeus concludes from. what Aulus * * Quos run 
Cellius has ſaid concerning glaucußs, 3 
& Mincivs inf ducebat i in  aoquor 7 
jimmele ardoiſe, that bs; a" apple N 8 


that it means what the French call 
7709. "7 tranſlates this Ry” 
— Let his colour be ed 
* Bright bay or grey: 
And Dryden : 5 

— — — His colour gray, 


7 


For beauty TM or the ne 


25 eſt bay:“ 
And Dr Trapp: 3 


Fe Nen for cola is the N 
* And Gappled?; 


Let- us 


bay, as well as to grey. 


now examine what is to be found in 


te ancient writers concerning this 
colour. Homer's common epithet 


1s Ad hn. In this caſe 
to be uſed for a blueifh grey. 
"himſelf uſes it to expreſs the o- 
lour of menu ng in the\ſecond ld 
ved that glautus 1 


for Minerva is plar-oyed: 32 Ab- 
glaucts feems + 


boon an Td LS 
b 


4—— cine. canentia fronde! . 
* ee Os | 


EIT N 29 32 


* — J : f 
And i in the fourth Georg: re 


SINAR 
3.02 10; 


kalle, hi. GS 


& _ ON? 
And of Reeds, ine tenth Aencid: . 


F $370 447 3 4 3 


1 e Nn 


% 


| tag Ex 


- hd af exillonn and ee _ 
 blueiſh green, approaching to gr. 
Much of the ſame colour are the 
leaves of the 
which Dioſearides calls. UTC yAavie.: * 

xe, phys. KAVAGY Evo an. 
 %vaior, ij li Aera. ic x ixole = 
T2eapvides: (UAAGY ET rds qQuAane 


greater Celandine, 


01014, BaTes Xin, TpvpepaTige: l 


T0 74700 Ke xa vio YAdu- 
u r your." 


Plutarch ſpeaking 


of the different colours of the mooi 
in an eclipſe, according to the dif- 

ferent times of the 
But 1 am afraid PREY aa in | 


10 colour; but may be applied to 


night, ſays that 


about day- break it is of a blueiſh 


colour; which occaſioned the Poets 
and Empedocles to call the moon 
YAGUKGTIS : A du ler, & plas 
$apraxy, Senad Td; ix NU οινιν 
aw — Kai d Eee 7, 
7 s 


—— — * — A 
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1s dei vpiens bens a 
s eien, 10d d 76; ar. uviec- 
ino, x oe _ @uporey” A d 
EESiuns des 


Are under bi — 


8 


P. VIRGILIIMARONIS 
v tt ig be tolls Nen Collectumque premens volvit ſub naribus ignem: 8 


NO TE S. 


oy Ne, A. eanug7 al *I fs 
1% Es. av d' s 


you A be- 46 
wier, αον,ja, elbe al tie Ja- 
uus eiac 


Y ihissias, d 
Tai: bd 4% Jule. ral v n pos 
to AzpCaver Xp xvaroadfiiagl Na- 
esu, 40 ns 75 A ννναĩ ̃α, YA 


xv auTHV 04 aomJall EHhr² - 
 XAsdvarancrJar The colour which 
Plutarch means in this 
to be a blueiſh grey. Aulus Gellius * 


ſeems to confound: green and blue 


| together, for he ſays that when Vir- 
gil mentioned the ge colour of 2 
borſe, he might as well have ex- 
preſſed it by the Latin word c 
leus, as by the Greek word glaucus. 
| © Sed ne viridis quidem color pluri:? 
„ bus ab illis, quam a nobis, voca- 
x 
Virgilius, colorem equi ſignificare 
E viridem volens, caeruleum magis 
<4 dicere equum quam glaucum: ſed 
c maluit verbo uti” notiore Graeco, 
, quam inuſitato Latino. Noſtris 
autem Latinis veteribus caeſia dicta 
eſte quae à Graecis YNναναννν. 
_$*-ut;Nigidius'-ait ide colore cach 
$* qua! caclia.“ From all theſe quo- | 
fſttcjtions [think it appears, that the 
Ancients meant by g/azcus à colour 
wich had a faint green or blue caſt. 
No as no harſe can be properly 


eon dicitur. Neque non 


kid ta be either hlue or green, we 

may canalude that the colour meant 
yay Virgil i is a fine grey, which has a 
blueiſh. caſt. But I do not fee how 


Fwaeus could gather from Aulus Gel- 


ſeems 


| And in the third: Georgick: 


Ni igram hyemi pecudem, Zeghy ” 


Jus, whoſe words I have mh * 
ength, that this grey was dappled 
It muſt however be allowed that de WM © 
dappled grey is. the, moſt . 
Albis. 18.10 
bus and conn rdifferent: ; c-. 
didusſignifying abright t whiteneſs, like Wi * 
ſnow ; and albus a pale or dirty white: 

« Candidus autem et an A 


4 ſibi differunt. us cum 1 
. { quodam pallore eſt, candidus vero, 
© niveus et pura 15 perfuſus.” 1 n 
not perfectly ſatisfied with ths WM 
an ion: By \ Vigil himſelf fe- I © 
Rape fk ly. in tbe 
6 5 we * candidui. In 
RES Wege he uſes. it for 
The WR, of. the, fineſt wool: 50 
to [ 
0 Ale 2 70 At 6 babs = ' 
veneno. | 


And again in 956 fam Gad, 


2 „Hine albi, Clicumne, regs,” 


cc ol Wa groges vilis log nol 
_ © ibus albos. Mp 


And i in the third Abad 


v6 * felicibus albam.” 


In the EY Aeneid it is uſed: for | 
the whiteneſs of the teeth of 3 
ou? 41 


« "Tile ads tegmen torquens im- 
55 mane leonis, 


6c Tertibil 


mol- 


BORG. 


1. IB. Ill. 203 


Denf one et dextro jactata recumbit i * armo. 25 _ 1 A 


| g 3 A {a 1 * 3% 


NOTES. 


| «T «ribili ene ſeta, cum den- 


« tibus albis 
« Indutus capiti.” 


And of a wolf i in the cleventh : 


« — — Caput ingens oris hiatus 


Et malae texere py cum i dentibus 
an.“ 14 


In the th A it is 4 for the 


N of Om 2 on » 


4 Jad ade ſcopulos adve@ta be- 8 


« bibat, | © 


N Diffciles quod, cmukerumque 


* offibus ä 15527 


u the french Aetid. for tho white- | 


vel of the hairs f in old age: 


K aniles, 
«Et frontem. obſecenam rugs unt; 
L induit albos 


oy Cum vitta crines.” 


And again. in the ninth 


" Omnia nn frail, vocem- 6 


que, coloremque 


* Etcrines abo. . 
ha the ſecond E 


tion: ES. 


m i e niger, eee w 


* candidus efſes; 
0 formoſe Piers nimium ne cre- 


ie cola. 2. an 


758 In the Gurth Geceg ick lilies 8 | 
led alba; and 4 one will ay 


we e have both ; ö 
andidus and un the nnen But what I think 


1 diſpute, that Virgil 


neid, the very 


© Ale geg vaccinia . 
Ern leguntur.“ 5 


"14 


that flower is of a white, or not 
 lufficiently bright, to d n | 
. thet of candidus. . iS 
. circum” | | 
1 En e eee e ns 7 
8 Andi in the twelftl Aeneid theb 


of the beautifu} Lavinia are 
ed to ivory ſtained with — 2 


| Hlies mixt with roſes. And here the 

- lilies are called alba, which 5 
compared to the fair complexion 
this lady, I hope will not be fup- 
vt Worn? A I 


ig by vile e wee e pages erymis oy” 


6: „ene ag gens enk 


en 


„mus ignem 


by * Subjecit dat We calefadta 12 ora ; 


„ cucurrit.. 


19 0 Indum deen rhe violaveir 80 


„* * oftro 


Alla roſa: ales virgo dabat ors 5 


ons colores,” Ms 


will pat it E 


ference of moldy, a 3 "albar 
candidus, is Gadd, in the 22 
— 


which in ver. * he a alla, is 
called candida in ver. $2, nn, 


n 


the epithet albs i Is applied : 

- 2 2 l 

15 Titrereis ingen rent ab i flicks 
N 75 8 bus us, Tb 5 


= een oapitum foctus enixa, 5. 


TTY 
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ba, ſpine - ent along bir At —— agitur Log lumbos ſpina, cavatque 


loeins; ans bis we turns up t the 


NOTES. 


alp in this laſt:yerſe: to be of tlie 
fame colour with her pigs, to which 


LY 


I 'a., to 
nt 1471 


28 21 15% f 53h itte 
te cebit; | EE Tad. Mer 1 4 * 


by | be ubera a 


A. ub. — — Wt 3 — — 


f A 
N . . 8 * . . $57 2 1 16. * 


ada per lan! cum 2 wt 


- 50 color. albo 1 7 tig 155 
FE «Pi rocubuit,. viridlquecin-dittore cord: | 
| gai>dpifitur ſure”! Y bolls? 1 1141 


1 341 02 D. 


N ſo — this ſubje 
becauſe almoſt allithei-Commenta«: 


tors have agreed to approve of this 


. SEDAN, n, Which &þ&lieve-I-have 
TT ufficiently ſhewn to be madle with- 
aut any god foundation. What⸗ 
led them into this errar ſeems to be, 
that it would otherwiſe; appear an ab- 

ſurdity i in Virgil, to diſpraiſe a white 


horſe in his Georgigks, and in bis- 


twelfth Aeneid, to mention it as a 


zin the one which drew the 
Chariot of Turns, chat, they. were 


. rhiter than mW ie 12 * BO? ' 


Cs 


bas Poſcit equos, gaudetque tuen⸗ ante 


IX a frementes, Nttid: {-7 
« "Bi 


. hy Ly 2% r 
bis quras = 5 155 b 2 


7 1 A# 


* Q 8 1 


But they 0 not N one W 


otls 


. quos ipla, e delit Ori. „ 
thyia; 8 24 2985 2 197 


eular, which might have ſaved then 
the trouble of making this diſtinction. 


- Theſe very horſes, Which are aid « t9 


be whiter than ſnow, have the epi. 
thet albis beſtowed « on n A ber 


| lines after': 


ee: N 4 * 


: Mk — — - Bigis i it Turnus i in 1 albis, 
6 Alba, ſolo Wer; albi circum . 
| Ying however bes not contra. 
dict himſelf; 
Ecce autem ſubitum, atque oculis 
pail mizabile-monftrumu:: ot 4 


for tho' he admire; 


the beauty of theſe ſnowy horſes, 


yet there was no _ neceſſity, that 


he ſhould approve the fame co- 
lour in a ſtallion. 
ſteemed by the ,ancients, as a ſign of 


White was e- 


leſs natural ſtrength, than was dil 


covered by other 3 


38g. Gib. E. A. Hfddve and 


gilvus, to be ther colour of honey, 
but whitiſh : 


« Gilyus autem meli- 


%:nus-color: eft:fabalbidus,” | take 


this to be des we call dun. May 


tranflates it feſbæcolur woof 2 
* and Dr Trapp forrel. 

Tum fi qua ſonum procul arma FE 
dere, are lico neſctt.] 
ſome expreſſions like this of Virgil, 


in that noble deſcription of a horſe, 


in the book of Job: 
the valley, 
oy {trength: . 
ground with fierceneſs and rage: 
neither believeth he that it is the 
« ſound of the trampet. He faith 
among the trumpets ha ba; and 
e and he ſmelleth the battle afar of, 


He paweth | in 


„ the thunder of the e and 


the ſhouting.” . 


- 84. Micat azribus.] Pliny ſays the 
ears Cifcoyer the ſpirit of a horſe; as 


the 


We fin! 


and rejoiceth in his 
. . be ſwalloweth the 


= mT=—_ 


Fa. 


 - t-- as 


hat | 
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relurem, et folido graviter ſonat ungula cornu. | £4 
Tals Amyclaei domitus Pollucis habènis 


(yllarus, et, quorum Graii meminere pottac, | 


© . 
T ) f- — ae Ao Ar 
1 „ 3 4 — 2 15 


0 . docs that of A 94 1 
num animi index cauda, ſicut et 
4 equorum aures: namque et has 
notas generoſiſimo ne natura 
e 

85. Collectumgue promens vio 


ſub naribus ignem. ] It is fremens in, 
fea of premens in the Cambridge 2M 
Pierius ſays z it has been 


manuſcript. 
altered to fremens in the Medicean 


be looks. upon o be the moſt cor- 


Wide noſtrils aud Fruquent 28 
ins are great ſigns of mettle in A 
Thus it is expreſſed in the 


horſe. 
book of Job: The glory of his 
« noſtrils is terrible.” Varro ſays 


© Naribus non anguſtus,” Columella 


ays they ſhould. be open: © naribus 


« apertis : ?? with which Palladius . 


allo agrees, Who ſays, we naribus pa- 
66 | 
tulis.“ 


86. Denſa juba, et dextro Jaftata H' be Tod nearipbopur 7. 5 


Thus Varro: 


recumbit in arms, | 


„Non anguſta juba, crebra, fuſca, 


2 ' fubcripfa, ſubtenuibus ſetis impli- 


© ata in dexteriorem partem cer- 


<< Denſa 


«yicis: ”” and Columella : 


p juba, et per dextram nn pro- 
10 fuſa.“ "x | 


$7. Duplex oe In a horſe, 
is in good caſe, the back is 


broad, and the ſpine does not ſtick 


up like a ridge, but forms a kind 
of furrow on the Lack. This ſeems 
w be what is meant by duplex ſpina, 


_ © Spina maxime duplici, 
non extanti: and by Columella: : 


Pierius. _ 
89. Talis Anythies dmr Peltucis = 
habenis Cyllarus.] Amyclae was a 
city of Laconia, where Caſtor and | 


copy, but it was premens before, as Pollux were educated, 


he finds it alſo 1 in other copies which 


| here: for Caſtor, by a 
CENCE, 


fighting with the cus, not for the 


„The deathful grantlty 


- 


aun, ' 
I Vel lid born, 
ab ho wvas tamed by the rein: "0 | 
| Armyclean Pollux ; and thoſe 
wb; ch the Greek Peers mentions. 


8 25 II 
16 — ba. 
F 784 SS s 
ks 


which i 18 allo bie by Nip? © 


Spina duplici. ? = 
288. Sonat.] It is quaiie 24a "x 
Romani manuſeript, according 9 


Servius thinks that pollux 4 18 put 
Pollux being famous for 


management of horſes, which was 


Caſtor's province. Moſt of the Com- 
mentators give up this paſſage? as 2 


lip of the Poet's memory,” 
the noſtrils ſhould not be narrow: 


32. * 


Ka Alg, a Thy rehab . | 


pac 9471. 


raTo ,, GY 
Keie I: intifager xa} aeg 4. 
ods WI Wan, —_ | 


#4 7 13 At 13 
— : 


«6 With graceful port advancing nc now 5 


n 
« Leda the fair, the een lle Tyn- | 
„ gar's bride: . 


« Hence Pollux ſprung. who, 2 8 
with furious ſway. - 1 1 4 


_maicbleb 
A 902 7 
& And 


in the fr; . 


inanthus 


poetical li- | 


8 Pollux 1 
being allowed to be the horſeman b 
the general conſent ef antiquit .,. 
Thus Homerja wan Went yo 5 


- . j . : * ! : i 
: . * „„ „ 489 „„ 


as 
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the brace of Mars, and the cha- Martis equi bijuges, et magni currus Achill. 


u en e, 


NOTES. 


„ And Caftor glorious on the em- 


& hattled plain 


. Via, 


Kroes, 9 vac . nnobuU t 


£  bpeJicey. 


XaAKologyy. 


and Caſtor the 
ſpear, 


« Fair Leda's ſons, and mighty 


__ « TJove's I ſing, 


« Caſtor and Pollux, | n of the 


18 ring. 


A ſo brave a force, 
1 Nene 
* n horſe.“ 


* « Caſtor guuder equis : 
„ ** us codem x 
I Pugnis.“ ger 


As does Yate | Flaccus, 
firſt book of Argonauticks: IS, 


guide fo well the fury of 
OP 0 Cyllarus: 


Horace alſo is quoted in oppelitit 
| Dp to Virgil, 
— prone th NN ſtced, reluQane - 


| A mul, ä : 115: Nr Poys. 


5 To the ſame abet Theocritus is 
_ quoted 1 in his, Atdexodeyt.. 


for he plainly ſays, that 
Caſtor delighted in 2 0 but el 


| lux 1 in the ceſtus: 


65 228 J. 


"1 ret, aida. on gau an. But here FT TRIM ems to hin fr 


gotten the ſtory, for, accordin 


the old fable, Caſtor and Pollux hg 
not come out of the ſame egg, but 
Caſtor and Clytemneſtra out of one, 
* *. and Pollux and Helen out of the 


"i; Kao7op, « atico ther. Seneca alſo, in his Hippolytus 


= ros urid _ enteral 7 * 4 6s, expreſsly declares e to be the 
— ED horſe of Caſtor: £4 
Here Theocritus 3 not FBS hows 4 
r $i torld libeat cornipedis vehi, 
the two brothers as fighting, the 
one on horſeback, the other on foot. 
The difference he ſeems to make is 
taken from their weapons, Pollux 
uſing the ceſtus, 
Indeed he calls Caſtor 2 
XU, but he immediately intro- 44 
| duces him fighting on foot, as well 
as his brother. Creech, in his tranſ- 
lation of the two firſt verſes, repre- 
ſents them both as horſemen, and 
uling the cet?” 


| « Fraenis Caftorea nobilior manu 
850 * poteris . * 


8 rum: 


in his 


6. — — - Caſtor dum quaereret Hel 
” len, Xs 


- "of paſſus Amyclaca pingueſeer Cyl 


0 laron herba: 


And Claudian, in his bu Con 


fullhip of Honorius: 


1 8 dominus legeretur equi, tua 
e poſceret ultro 


5 0 Vetter Nertidum Rabulis utc 
None toſs their whirlebats with 8 . 


„ tus Arion. 
16 9 tuis contempto cane 
fraenis 


12 


FA > 


8 


— 


WW — % —— — — aa ol © 


A __—_— _— — 8 —— 3 4 


Ang 


NOTES. 


r ; 
them both mounted: on white horſes, 


and both uſing. 1 unting 
„Ledaeo poteras abducere Cyllaron b Ind I 


And Martial, in the eventy- 


| Epigram of the vighth book: 


„ aftro: 


JF 8 
* %. 'Y 


6c 1 70 ſuo cedet ni nune tibi Caſtor 


= 10 al hs | dc, * 


remember to have ſeen produced a- 


gainſt Virgil, to prove that Cyllarus 
was the horſe, not of Pollux, ar of 
But there are not wanting 
ſome teſtimonies to prove that both 


: Tho he had, a litle before, ont | 
in his third Olympic ode, calls them | 


Caſtor. 
the brothers were horſemen, Pindar, 


winrar Tur dead or. It is related 


Latines, who endeavoured to reſtore 


{> fierce, that the gods are reported 


to have come down to ſee it, but 


that it was looked upon as a certain 


truth, that Caſtor and Pollux were 


there, on white horſes, and that the 
General vowed a temple to them 
for their ſervice: Ea demum atro- 
citas fuit” praelii, ut interfuiſſe 
ſpectaculo deos fama tradiderit, 
* duos--in candidis equis Caſtoran 


g atque Pollucem nemo dubitarit; 


* Itaque et Imperater veneratus eſt, 
nactuſque victoriam templa pro- 


© milit ; 1 reddidit plane quaſi come 
* militonibus dets ſtipendium.“ Thus 
we ſee it was an article of faith, a- 
wong the ancient Romans, that 
Uey both fought on hardback, 
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Tas et t ite Iban emule efudit — 2 
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war Sadurn 61 
EET Ks 


like manner Ovid alſo n . 


ho the Calydpnian, boar: l 20.00 


IL. 112 q 2281281 


&« At, gemini, noofum. acleſtia fi- 

dera, e bn copied o> 

60 + Amb conſpicui nive candidjoribys 
alba 1 Pods 181 


60 « VeAtabantur eis: ambo vibrata 5 

per aura o 2 1 oft = 
« Haſtarum wems e ſpl» 
wy cula motn: - 


#5114: nix 


ing to the received opinion, faid one wo 


ted was famous for * geſtuz. all the 1 
by ſeveral Hiſtorians, that in the 8 = 
war between the Romans and the | = 
0 « Tyndaridae gemini, frfdaws cac- 1 
Tarquin the proud; Caſtor and Pol- 
lux both aſſiſted the Romans on 
horſeback. Florus ſays the battle was 


ee; for __ 


£3 


« ftibus alter, 
5 Alter Hose . a L 40 


bag in bis poem ee 
horſe, mentions Cyllarus, as ſer xing 8 
the two denen eee 154 Jo 


1 


1: ow 


6; reg et Adraſtaeus viſum m_ : 


e muiſſet Arion 5 
£ Et pavet aſpiciens Ledacus | 40 
naede propingua 


4 Cyllarus: hic domini munquam 


© mutabit habenas; 


« "_— fraenis, — uni ri 4 
cc aſtro, 2 3 | 
40 1 
e e OD — to Suid, 
ſays that Mercury gave Phlogeus' 
Harp. by” _ llarus to Caſtor 
and 


Nesse d nds 
Ep eee, 2 Anrxeberr; 
AY toy, 


<6: Amphits et 
* Pollucis aurigis putent.“ 
theſe quotations I think it appears, 
that thoſe are in the wrong, Who 
ſuppoſe 8 to belong only to 
1 ſeems to me, that both _ 
the brothers had an equal property 
in the horſes, and therefore, that 
they might as well be aſcribed to 
Pollux as to Caſtor. Propertius ſpeaæs 
of the horſe of Pollux, ee wy . 
mention of Caſtor: IG © ef ales 


_ Caſtor. 


Tear and 


petſons whom N 
harneſs. the horſes, as d ne 
July og ite | 
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main over bis neck, and $9 Conjugis adventu pernix Saturnus, et altum 


Laie or the e of hi 


. 


"y 


- 
19 46 Þ 4 * * 


ehe, 5 "Aprayor buneds, 76H 


. To apy as % KAG. Plin men- 
tions the charioteers of both 
thers: © Sunt qui conditam eam ab 
Te Ichio, Caſtoris ac 
From 


e bro- 


« « Potague, Polluis nympha fa n, . 


3 


tg 91.  Martis equi bikes) Servius 
be and others fay the horſes of Mars are 
Tyre. Others contend 

that theſe are the companions, and 
not the horſes of that deity. 
who think theyarethe horſes of Mars, 


ſeem to have fallen into that error, 
by miſunderſtanding the following 


0 paſſage in the en Diad: 


*. ed jo xai þ. i reren Ah di : 
| Heſiod, | in his tial; mention 


both fear and terror, as the el of 
1 and N . 


by TE CE x 76 Ri i 
Zvx b. 5652 . = 


I believe they took ad and vice, 
to be joined with imTovs, whereas 


they are certainly the names of the 


commanded to 


_— 


; Beſides, 
Homer mentions es, or terrar, 
not only as the CY: bar & 


Thoſe 


| er N 


NOTES. 


„„ With that; he zien command to 
Fear and Flight, 

Jo join his rapid werken for th 

(40 > AS. * 


in . hin Lad, 


the ſon of Mars: 


"One * bella dtn eue, 


uJeiot, 


| T3 He $90 05 che; ods Gun neg 


* arafcbs 571315 
Rcocſo. 5 80 ebene Tanger it 


0 fig Tür. 


80 Mars armipotent invades 5 


een, 
a. br wide deſtroyer of the race 
bog man) 't, 


5 cc „ Terror, his beſt-lov'd ſn, attend 


© his courſe © 
40 « Arm'd with ſtern boldneſs, and 
© enormous force; 


- ce The pride of haughty warrion to 


„ confound, - 


And hy the poems of ryrants on 


85 n 2 1 * p 
| +9, r OPE. 


THO Aeg 
Pe lb Kotews vic 5 wy 


2 Aran Wb & 
ER cant ur 
rieve lune, n 


=. + - 


GEORG. 


pelon hinnitu fugiens * acuto. : 


L I B. III. \ 1 8g 


94 7 alias with * N 


| "NOTES. 


1 xpuberls o Ari 2 Jo- 


Ar, 


Apuoriny „ iy Kaſs OrepSupas 


dr dul. 


HFeinſius and Maſvicius. 
lebrates Xanthus and Balius, the 
horſes of Achilles, as immortal, and 


which reading is rotuived al by 
Homer ce- 


makes them 5 of the A : 


In the Arbe egualove, of whith 
leſiod is ſuppoſed to be the author, 
we find the golden, ſwift-footed horſes 
of Mars mentioned, and fear and ter- 
ur beſides, ſtanding by his chariot : : : i 


ts „ Abtes Bragvegls » mod artis 


Taves | iam 

Atos Apus, : 

A un ir eipeoou Eager, cant 
200 . xEASUEY, 5 | 

(or, 


dieCos T8. 


Ka. r TE, ha 


And at the latter end of the fame 
book, they are repreſented lifting 


« Whom the wing'd Harpye, bout : 


Mars into his chariot, after Hercules 


had wounded Ss and 17 
the horſes : 9 ; 


04 eic tot aur Girozet | 


FIT xd rr, 


Hy ag l- T 7 08, 2 en 2:bards 


wpoochelng 
E Sigg Shay vn )ö uber 
«le dS Va 
17mg Ha, 7400 RN part 
O. _ 


Magni eurrus 40 this. J Iti is Achill 
r one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, 


horſe. 
U 


Podarge, by the Weſt wind: 
Tg Ss 4 N Ab lot dr Preys ci. . 


6 @x&&5 ieee, 


Farley * Ben; 70 | tre ufer : 


ere en. 4 
Tods rene 25 1% dpruta p ” : 
Thee apyn, 


8 . Baonopebrn _ wage flor area. 5 
ict, 6 d ale wappbess 15. 


1700 . 


„Then brave Automedon (an ho- 


© nour'd name) 


| 66 The ſecond to his Lord in lov 8 
1ẽE en, dc Loos vert. ; 


< and fame, 


of the war, 


3 The winged courſers harticſ#d to 
Fes iii einde, hee. 1 5 i 
« Yanthus and Belus, of immortal . 
.." eee | 

86 Sprung from the wind, and liks 1 


e the car. 


the wind in ſpeed. 


„ Podarge bore, 


ce By wer of Pregnant ofi t the breezy . | 
<=" "0 "Wore." hs 


Mr Pore,” 
92. 724% et 77 1 89. 7 Philyrk | 


was the miſtreſs of Saturn, who, to 
avoid being diſcovored by his wife 


Ops, coming upon them unexpect- 


edly, turned himſelf into a fine 


botſe. The conſequence of this a- 


mour was, that Philyra was delivered 


of Chiron, tay a man and half a 
Effdi 


1 & In peace his friend, and artnet ©) 
alice. maps A allles ” 4 partner 
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8B uch a bor uld be 
* 4 us 6, 5 2 => 25 8 * ubi aut morbo gravis, aut Jam ſegnio , 

ſluggiſh with years, bide bim 95 5 
at bome, and "25k bis * in- Defieit, abde domo; 3 nec tur 4 ignoſce ſeneche | 
ene ola wy l 

NOTES. 
92. Epi. It is effidit in the. Kane, New Lityae: non ante Tn : 
” King's and in both the Arundelian SeRv1Vs, 1 


manufcripts. Heinſius alſo and Maſ- 
| vicius read effundit.. 
is effundit in the Roman, and ſome 
other manuſcripts. 


is fudit, But he juſtly prefers ef- 


| fudit in the preterperfect tenſe, be- 
„ eile the order of the narration ſeems 
5 require that dune, . the _ 


| verb is implevit. 


94. Pelion, ] It is the name of a 


mountain of T W Chiron : 


dwelt. 

, 5: YG: 1 quogue, Se.] Having 
| given this beautiful account of the 

 CharaQters of a good ſtallion, the 
Poet now obſerves, that if the 


| horſe happens to be ſick, or if he 
rows old, he is to be confined at 


home, and reſtrained from the com- 
; pany of the mares. The age 
fore and ſpirit of the horſe is to be 

_ diligently conſidered. Hence the 


Poet ſlides into a fine deſcription. of 
a chariot race, and an account of 
the inventors of chariots, and riding 5 


„ Vicit Olympia, nunc ſeri con- 


on horſeback. 
Jam ſegnior annis. 5] Jam is want- 


ing in the King's manuſcript. Pierius 


: Plutarch condemns Cato for belag | 
his old worn-out ſervants, and urg 


ſays it is /egnior aetas in the Roman 
manuſcript, but he juſtly prefers 
annis. 
tion it is annus. 


: 23 Abde domo.] « For in | dome. 3 
ce 


or, if he had intended to ſpeak 
4 adverbially, he would have ad 
bu * demi, Thus he bey, 6 in the fourth 


Pierius ſays it 


In others it 


there- 


In the old ane edi- 


Nec turpi gnoſce ſenettac. 1 *. 
„ cero, in his Cato major, both Will * 


„ praiſes and diſpraiſes old ape, 


ec Wherefore this paſſage may beun- Wi ( 
c derſtood in two ſenſes: either h 
60 not ſpare his baſe old age, or ſpur: il & 
h 
h 


his not baſe old age, that is, bid: 
; * him and ſpare his old age, whih 
is not baſe, becauſe it comes natu- 


cc i ral.” Sve 0 
The latter of theſe i interpretation 


is is generally received, becauſe it 1; 
more agreeable to the practice of 
the ancients, and the good temper | 
of Virgil to. uſe an old horſe wel, ! 
in regard to the ſervices he has don: WM f 
in his youth, 


Ennius, as he is 
quoted by Cicerd, in his Cats nan, Wl © 


compares himſelf to a good horle, 
who bas often won the prize at te Wil © 
Olympic games, but being worn 


down with age, enjoys his reſt: Wh” 


tr gent fortis equus, ſpati qui aepe d 
„ ſupremo 


* fectu quieſcit,”,. 


- 


againſt him the contrary practice o 
treating horſes, Horace, when be 
prays to Apollo, that he may emo 
a not inglorious old age, uſes the 
very words of err ig this pal 
lage | 55 9 


3 


GEORG. 
Frigidus in Venerem ſenior, fruſtraque laborem 97 


Dir BY 296 
The oll borſe is cold in love, and 
wainly tuggs at the unyrateful 


9 | I m trahit: et, ſi quando ad proelia ventum eſt, I, aud if be ever arrenifte 


Ut ä in Ripulis * ſine viribus i ignis, 


- 


to engage, be rages impotently, 
as a great fire ſometimes raged 
inder | | 


NOTES. 


2. & « prui perde, et : valids mihi 


« Latoe, dones : et precor, integra _ 


Ci. cum mente, nec tur pem ſenectam 


ge. 

un- Ovid, lamenien the imlefortaties | i 
% which attended his old age, fays it 

ore WY fares otherwiſe with an old victorious 

bid: WM torſe, who is ſuffered to | avs quert- 
hich * the * WE: 

a1 

Ne cadat; et Alen Pele in- 

ions AJ honeſtet adeptas, 

t 15 © Languidus in i pratis gramina : 
e of carpit quis, f 
per | 
0 May's tranſlation is according to the 5 


iſt nr dare dÞ 


brought to nought 
This horſe's ſpirit, let bim at 
home be wrought, 
*Nor pare his baſe old age.” 


Dryden follows the latter interprets- 
won, and adds a * paraphraſe : 


© difeaſes come, 


: 1 100 follows the lather in- 
wy 


( Degere, nec cithata carentem. we 55 


yet when dlſeaſe or age bare 5 


1 n wich years, when dire 


„ When weaken/d by diſeaſe, er 
_ © years, he fails, | 
& Indulge him, houg'd ; and mind- f 


s ful of the pan; = 
00 * Excuſe his not dihonourable age,” „ 


97. Fin in — ſenur. 1] | | 
1 the King's manuſcript it is ** 


: gidus in Venerem eſt ſeniur. 


98. Proelia.] La Cerda thinks 


the Poet ſpeaks of the horſe's unfit= 
' neſs for war: but ſurely he means 
the battles of Venus, not thoſe of 
In the ſame ſenſe he uſes bella 1 


5 in the eleventh Aeneid. 


* « At non in Venerem enen nofturs | 


Mars. 


"0 naque bella. 1 
99. Senden.] It 1 is not always 
uſed to ſignify any determinate time. 


Here I take it to mean only /ome- 
times, as it is uſed alſo 3 in the __ 
5 Georgick: 


* rigidus ut quondam Gln im . 


C murmurat Auſter ;*? 


And i in the ſecond Aeneid 


53 —— Nee ſol poenas dant fan 
"Then hide his not ignoble age at 1 4 25 
© home ; 22 etiam victis redit i in pe- 

In peace wehe hi former palms 
q * and pains, Victoreſque cadunt Danai,” 
Ard 1 be kind 0 his re- 


<« ovine Teucri: 


ce cordia virtus, 


And again: 


« Adverſi rupto fru 8 turs 
bine venti | 
40 * Confligunt,” 


95 Ani 
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And in the fifth Aeneid: 

0. Eztellus wires in ventum effli, 
e 

66, leſe gravis graviterque ade terram | 
„ pondere vaſto 2 

4 Concidit: ut quondam cava conci- 
„ * git, aut Erymantho, © 
74 Aut Ida i in es radicibus e eruta 
* Pinus. 55 


5 And i in the ſeventh: 


« Ceu 3 e volitans ſub 


r 6 verbere turbo. * 


\ 


: And again: : 5 


| * den quondam 1 nivei ua inter 
„ nubila cygni 1 LA 
5 « cum ſeſe a a eu e referunt : 


And in the ninth: 


% quondam 
28 Saxea pila cadit: 
5 #1 


Andi in the ewelfth: 


15 « Poſtquam acies > videt liacas, atque 
e apmina Turni, 


0 Alis in parvae ſubito ccllecta 4. 0 


„ guram: 
4 Obe aumdam in 1 dad aut cul⸗ 
© minibus deſertis 1 7 5 


Nocte ſedens, ſerum canit impar- 


A tuna per umbras.“ 
90. Stipulis,] Pierius "OR it is ne, 


in the Roman manuſcript, 
| A 


'4 d 


old to twenty: tho' both horſe and 
mare will begin to couple at two, 

boy and the horſe will continue fo thirty- | 
three and the mare to above forty: 


ed air w dre Ye. Ta per la 
s Ex yore. 40 roi r 7%s NU, 
 $AUTT@ 2) d Se ε. os 9 
72 , ret: 5x6 nel d. 

Nevt]a 9 arachid oc de ei er. 70 
: Beira or Ta Fx yore year Dh Ki 
7c £1490 1s. 
*  @ppny Wxeus tTay resin 9 red. 
n % vnaes, eue a. axes i 
* recc epd uon ſa, dn. ovuCalry 72 
e d Gier vito das ur 0x20, | 
* a 45 eri T0 ay 0 ler afin | 
epi Tedo174 wills ku, 1 I di 
t FAtiw TOY TEWCaparot]a. nd 
Je Tis Cling imo; 2eCdopincle 


- bot de younger than three, nor older 
404 Qualis i in Euboico Baiarum littore 


190. Hom] Ariſtotle ſays the | 
beſt age of a horſe is from three year, 


"157% 14 Mee dpyc]ar Jes, 4 9 


*Oxeves He d inn: 


a om wy a eons as... a 


e try. Varro ſays they ſhould i © 


than ten. Horum equorum, et 


D 
e equarum greges qui habere volue- i 
se runt, ut habent aliqui in Pelopon- ': 
* neſo, et in Appulia, primum 
"IM  ſpectare oportet aetatem, quam 


„ praccipiunt, Videndum ne {int 
minores trimae, majores decem 
c annorum.” Columella ſays the bel 
age of a horſe is from three to twen 
ty; of a mare from two till ten 
Marem putant minorem trimo nc 

« effſe idoneum admiſſurae: pol 
vero uſque ad vigeſimum annut 
progenerare, foeminam bim 
recte concipere, ut poſt tertiui 
annum enixa foetum educet, eam 


que poſt decimum non eſſe 90 l 


pnecipue 


Et quis cuique dolor victo, quae gloria palmae. 
Nonne vides, cum praecipiti certamine campum 
Corripuere, ruuntque effuſi carcere currus, 
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hinc alias artes, prolemque parentum, e. 
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and then their other quali | 
ties, and their offagr ing, and 

bow they lament being overcome, 
and bono they rejoice at victory. 


Do not you ſee in the rapid race, 
when the chariots bave ſeized 


Cum ſpes arrectae] juvenum, exultantiaque haurit 105 765 plain, and pouring from the 


Corda pavor pulſans : 


illi inſtant verbere torto, 
Et meu; dant lora: volat vi fervidus axis, 


barriers ruſh along, when the 
bopes of the young men are ele- 
| wated, and thrilling fear rende 
_ their beating bearts.: they ply, 


| the wife uh, and a- over their ir boſs with Jacket reins the e axle wha fwf _ 5 


NOTES. 


force and ſwiftneßß ot the Koelss- ge. 
that game require to be deſcribed. It 


ex ED matre ade tit, 
« cen iners proles.“ 


101. Prolemque Nane 1 have : 
general 
They 
ue underſtood to mean, that you 
xe to conſider the ſire of the colt, 
that you may know whether he 1s of 
good breed, Thus Grimoaldus pa- 
Poſt, parentes 
*cauſmodi. ſint, conſiderabis, ut- 
* pote quos plerumque fſequitur ſua 
* ſoboles.” La Cerda explains them 


jentured to differ from the 
interpretation of theſe words. 


rphraſes them: 


«quibus parentibus geniti: and 


luaeus, 


« ſoboles.” Dryden tranſlates them 
and 
Dr Trapp “ their lineage. i 1 be- 
ere the Poet means by prolem pa- - 
« Corripuere, eee efful carcere 
its the horſe produces. May ſeems . | 
b have underſtood the paſſage in this 
it 6 his 
f _ Juen ] Theſe words are allo 
repeated in the fifth Aeneid, ver, 137, 
138. They are much more expreſ- 
five than thoſe which Homer has 5 


*note his father's virtues: 
rum, that we are to obſerve what 


enſe, for he tranſlates | 
10 brood. 25 5 
102. Dolor.] las one e of the Arun- 
manuſcripts it is color. 
103. Nenne vides, &c.] It is eaſy 
b ſe that Virgil had Homer's cha- 
dot race in his view. 
deed adorned his deſcription with 


Variety of incidents, which are ſo 


ly admired in the Greek poet. 
They would have been uſeleſs orna- 
Wnts in this place, where only the 


orum entum ſint 
20 _ in the hith Aeneid: 


e ba not 
+= - +Tldrerrs N old, de- 


43 


is not any particular race, but a ge- 


neral deſcription of that exerciſs : 
and 


which the Poet here intends : 5 
the noble and poetical manner in 


which he relates It, can neyer bg MY 


too much admired. 
Praecipiti certamine. ] Pie ierius s found 


conamine, inſtead of certamine, in 


but he _ 


ſome ancient manuſcripts : 
thinks it had been written at firſt ag 


2 paraphraſe, and had afterwards flipe 9 5 
into the text. 


We find the fame words repeated 


« Non tam 8 bijugo certa- Mo 


mine campum 


currus, 


E aullamtiupue haurit corda 


uſed on the ſame occaſion: 


Nixus i Iephror. 


| 107. Proni dant "EN Thus is 
the fifth Aencid ; | 
1 « Nee 


 gnd they 


6“ Concyſlere j jugis, propilque: in ver- 


7 hrs hh 2 fervidis 
= tuts rotis. * 


— "Macs o dis pings. 


55 FE "An, 92 Annen rein 
fer 41H ewige ws Sdn; 


| freuen 1 T hus alſo Homer : 
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New law, now aloft, they ſeem Jamque humiles, jamque elati ſublime videntur 


fo be carried on bigb thro" tbe 
lains of air, and to mount up to 


Aera per vacuum ferri, atque adſurgere in auras, 
the ſkies, No ft. no ftay, but Nec mora, nec requies : 


at fulvae nimbus arenae 110 


& cloud of yellow ſand 1 Tollitur; f humeſcunt TT VE 8 


are ⁊bet with the foa 


ad Tr ** thoſe which follow, 


6 Nec ſic ima aurigae undantia 


SE Jorg 


bera pendent,” _ 


mwvivuCo]eipn, 


110. Palone ninbus arenaeteliter 1 7 they bound, 
Fe A they boun f 
. « Now ſeem ta touch the fey, and 


Thus Homer : 


And again ; 


— 0. my £05 ale novior]es wed oro. 


11 | Humefeunt Hum, 


meßß by afp pildppers 1010 


tb of 


Mr Pope, in his tranflation of the 
paſſage in Homer, which Virgil here 
imitates, has greatly improved his au- 
thor's origipal, by borrowing: brau- 
ties from the copy. 


Hatugue 


NOTES. 


18 „At once «ths courſers from the bar 
e riers bound, | 
9 The lifted ſcourges all at once 


«reſound ; 


| 107, Fervidus axis. 1 Thus Horace : 1 + f Their heart, their eyes, thei voice 


© they ſend before; 


„And up the champain thunder from 
the ſhore. 
8 Thick, where they drive, thedufy 
3 | 108. Tempe! humile &e i] This 

. Homer: 2 5 


60 clouds ariſe, 


| - And the loſt courſer i in the whitl 


wind flies; 


: "Appel * . l abe ave 2 Looſe on their ſhoulders the long | 


$6 manes reclin'd, 


FO « Float in their ſpeed, and dane 
d upon the wind: 
„The ſmoaking chariots, r 


now the ground. 


While hot for fame, and conquel 
all their care, - 
(Each oder his flying courſer hung 


in air) 


Erect with ardour, pois'd upon the 


„ rein, 


© They pant, they ſtretch, they ſhout 
ks, aJong the plain,” 


The ſmoaking chien, rapid as they | 
bound, is taken from wolat vi fervi- | 
Au axis; for Homer ſays no more 
than ſimply the chariots. 


his flying cour fer hung in air and fois 4 
upon the rein are not in the G 
but are taken from proni dani . | 
Area with ardour is taken from pes 


arrectas juvenum, for Homer mM 
47 


rapid as 


Each ver | 


8 rns 8 © 


* ” 


amg TOI n 8 . 


ſeats. | 


NOTES. 


fays, the charioteers ſtood upon their 
Had Mr Pope favoured us 
with a tranſlation of this paſſage of 
Virgil, I believe every impartial 
reader would have given the prefer- 


ence to the Latin Poet, But as we 


cannot ſhew Virgil in the Engliſh 


language with equal advantage; I 


ſhall repreſent the paſſage in Homer, 
under the ſame diſadvantages of a 


literal tranſlation : ** They all at 
* once lifted their whips over the 


“ horſes, and laſhed them with their 


* reins, and earneſtly encouraged 


«them with words, They run 
* ſwiftly over the plain, and are 
bon diſtant from the ſhips, The 
* ſcattered duſt ariſes under their 
* breaſts, like a cloud or ſtorm, and 
" their manes float waving in the 
„wind. The chariots now ap- 


* proach the foodful earth, and now 


*Jeap up on high, and the drivers 


* ſtand upon their ſeats, and every 


*one's heart beats with deſire of 


victory, each encourages his horſes, 
* and they fly along the plain, raiſing 
* up the duſt.” The reader will now 
ally obſerve how much more ani- 


WM nated Virgil's deſcription is, than 


tat of Homer, The chariots do 
tot barely run over the plain, but they 


ſize it, they pour from the barriers 


nd ruſh along, and the fervid axle 


n. They do not only leap p 


" high, but ſem to be carried on hig 
thro the plains of air, and to mount up 
to the ties. drivers do not only 


fand upon their ſeats, but their hopes 


'- GEORG; 
Tantus amor laudum, tantae eſt victoria curae. 
primus Ericthonĩus currus et quatuor auſus 


LIB. III. 295 
Ss great is the hoe e 
Ws 22. is the defire o Err ag 8 
113 Erictbonius was the firft ws a 
dared to join four borſes to a cbariet, 


are elevated, and they hang over their 


horſes with flackened reins. Nor do 
their hearts merely beat with deſire of 
victory, but thrilling fear rends their 
an. in nt 


113. Erifthonius.] The firſt in- = 


ventors of things are very doubtfully 7 
delivered down to us by the Ancients. 


Cicero, in his third book de Natura 
Deorum, aſcribes the invention of the 
 quadrigae to the fourth Minerva: 
Minerva prima quam Apollinis - 


« matrem ſupra diximus : ſecunda 


* orta Nilo, quam Aegyptii Saitae 
* colunt : tertia illa quam Jove ge- 
ec neratam ſupra diximus: quarta 
he, Oceanifilia, 
riam nominant, _ 
© etquadrigarum inventricem ferunt.“ 


te Tove nata et Co 
* quam Arcades 


Ericthonius however is generally at- 


lowed to have been the inventorof cha: 


riots, to hide the deformity of his feet. 
The commentators tell a ridiculous 
ſtory of his being produced by a vainen- 


deavour of Vulcan to enjoy Minerva, 
vo reſiſted his attempts: and derive 


his name from bp Arie, and x 


the earth. They make him the 7 


fourth king of the Athenians. But 


Sir Iſaac Newton ſuſpects this Erice 
thonius to be no other than Erecthe wy 
and to be falſly added as a different 

king of Athens, to lengthen their 
chronology. I rather believe the 
Ericthonius here meant is the ſon 
of Dardanus and father of Tros ; 


| becauſe Pliny mentions him with 


the Phrygians, to whom he aſcribes 
the invention of putting two horſes 
Us : to 
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and to fit wifforios over the 
rapid wheels, The Pelethromian 


hacks invented 88 and managing, 


NOTES. 


to a chariot, as Ericthonius in- 
vented the putting four. Bigas 


c primum junxit Phrygum _—_ ce * Quem pueri magno in gre vacu 


$ quadrizas Ericthonius.“ 


„ Kapidis.] Pierius ſays it is 
rapidus in the Roman manuſeript. 1 
Find the ſame reading in one of the 


Arundelian manuſcripts. Servius alſo tius throws ſeveral darts at Aeneas, | 


and then takes a great round, as it ö 
e by volat ingenti Ye. ” 


and Heinſius read rapidus. 


115, Fraena Pelethronii Lapithae 
_ gproſque dedere.] Servjus ſays Pele- 


tronium is the name of a town of 


Theſſaly where the breaking of horſes 


Was firſt invented. This interpreta- 
tion is generally received, and there- 


fore J haye adhered to it in my tran- 
lation. But Pliny makes Pelethro- 
nius the name of a man, and ſays, 


Bellerophon invented the backing of 
horſes, Pelethronius bridles and "the 
furniture of horſes, and the centaurs 


of Thcflaly the fighting on horſe 


back: Equo vehl! Bellerophontem, | 


* fraengs et ſtrata equorum Pelethro- 
66 nium, pugnare ex quo Theſſalos, 
“ qui Centauri appellati ſunt, habi- 
cc tantes ſecundum Pelium montem.” 


Oy id however plainly uſes Pelethro- 


In this place Webers it ſignifies the 
managing a horſe, and teaching al 


| LY m in the ſenſe which Servius has 


4 « Vet 8 a in 


<< pectus adacto 
56 Stravit Erigdupum.“ 


Gyrus ſignifies properly a wheeling 8 
Nur. Thusitisufed: intheſeventh Ae- 


netd, for the wheeling round of a * 


8 » 


Jungere equos, rapidiſque rotis inſiſtere victor. 
| Lapithae mounting the borſes Fraena Pelethronu E gyroſque dedere 116 | 


: te :: 


It is uſed in [th fame | manner, in 
the eleventh Aencid, to expreſs Ca. 


has tranſlated this paſſage, 


% ˙—ñ—ñ m! ½ - moo 


be Ceu nt torto volta {ub 
es yerbere turbo, : 


oe atria circum 
cc Intenti ludo exercent,” 


In the denk Aenied, pee 1 | 


| — Dixit, telumque intorſt in 
Ges: Dan 3 

Inde aliud ſuper atque: 2liud gs 
% ovolatque _ 


10 * Ingentt e 


milla's flying from Orſilochus, and 
wheeling round, till ſne comes be- 


hind him: 


ve Orſilochum W mognumpy 

© apitata per orbem 

« Eludit gyro interior, e ſe- 
bend * quentem.” 1 8 


the proper rounds and turns. May 


«6 The Peletronian Lapithes firſt 

«found, 

6 The uſe of tacking horſes, taught! 

„e them bound, | 
4 333 00 And 


rs | 


Impoſiti dorſo, atque equitem docuere ſub armis 
lnſultare ſolo, et greſſus glomerare ſuperbos. | 
Aequus uterque labor; aeque juvenemque magiſtri like are theſe 
Exquirunt, calidumque animis, et curſibus acrem. 
(uamvis ſaepe fuga verſos ille egeret hoſtes, 
Et Fin Epirum referat, n e 3 


NOTES. 


Without dt! it is FR peefsl'l that = 
paws, curvets, and prances, but the 
Poet might very well appl. 
actions to the man who rides the 
Hhorſe, and makes him perform them. 
118. Aeguus uterque labor.) That 
« The Lapithae to chariot add the ” 1 
and managing the SPE. mores = 
« Of bits and bridles ; taught. the equal. yan „ 
0. Calidum. ] In one of the e 
Arundelian manuſcripts it is calidit. 
: uamuis ſaepe fupa, &c.] 
That W e B e OY 
tions have been ever ſo good, let 
him have come from the beſt coun- 
tries in the world, | 
ſccended from the "nobleſt race, et 
he muſt ſtill be in the flower of his 
age; or elſe good judges, will never 


« « And run the ring ; ; ; taught riders 
« t' exerciſe 
« «In martial ranks.” 3 


Diyden's 8 tranſlation Is | 


„ > 


« fteed to bound. 


« To run the ring, and trace the 


* mazy round. 
« To ſtop, to fly, the rules of war to 
„know: 


T obey the rider; a and to are the : 


46 * foe,” A 
Dr Trapp s is 


* The Lapithae firſt, mounting on 
„ their backs, 


25 Added the reins ; and taught them 


under arms, 


| * Graceful to form their ſteps, to 


_* wheel, and turn, 


« Infult the ground, and proudly pace | 


.* me plain.“ 


uus, and quotes a verſe of Ennius 


where ue Was e uſed for a 
horſe ; 


* Denique vi magna quadrupes eques 


« © atque elephanti 
P rojiciunt ſele,” 
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| and tanghe the borſonon, unde 


to patu the ground, and 
| _ and prance proudly, A- 


labours, alike do 
the maſters require a young horſe, 
one that is full of mettle, and 
120 fager in running. Tho" be may 


er fror e bis VE"; 5 
theſe 


is, the labours of driving chariots, 


420. 


make choice of him, either for ri- 


©? or racing. 


121. E pirum,] In one of Dr Mead's 


manuſcripts it is Cyprum. Epirus was 


famous for horſes, See the Now's = 
Book I. ver. 

105 Equitem. ] Aulus Gellius con- 
tends that egues ſignifies the ſame with 


Forteſſue ! Geena. ] 1 was 


a city of Argia, a region of Pelopon- 
neſus, in which Agamemnon reign- 


ed. This country was famous for 
good horſes. Thus Horace: 55 


„ Plurimus in | Junonis 88 : 
& Aptum dicit equis Argos, diteſque 
{ aui 5 ä 

| 122 Neptu- 


en bawve turned bis enemies to © 


Ai br; and may beaſt of Rpirus 


let him be de- 


In like manner 
muſt we be careful, not to chuſe an 
old horſe for a ſtallion, FI; 
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and may derive bis gf Neptunique ipſa deducat origine gentem. 


the very ori ire of N. 
"Theſe thin 
they are very 41 igent about the | 
tim of * and 


122. Neptunique ipſa deducat ori- 


nine gentem.] In both the Arunde- 
lian manuſcripts it is ihſam inſtead 


Pierius ſays it is nomen in- 


Of, ipſa. 


ſtead of gentem in the Roman manu- 
I have found mentem, in an 
old edition, FR at Venice, * 


ſcript. 


1475. 


Neptune is ſaid to bave ſmitten 
= the eh with his trident, and there- 
by to have produced a fine horſe, to 
N the Poet N in the wit 3 
„Their birth at firſt from Now 

5 68 brite 8 Arole. „ 


. * 


e « ne Tagen o, e cui prima fremen- 


” * Fudit equum tellus magno po And. Dr Trapp: 8 


4 If youth and Rrengeh he want, 


tem 


( cuſſa tridenti, 
| « Neptune.” 505 


There is another fable, that Ceres, 5 
to avoid the addreſſes of Neptune, 
took upon her the form of a mare: 
but Neptune diſcovering her, turned 


Dimſelf into a horſe, and enjoyed 


her, after which ſhe was delivered of 
2 fine horſe, which ſome ſay was the 


famous Arion. Dryden, 
tranſlation, ſeems to make Virgil al- 
Jude to both fables: 5 


0 But once again the batter'd horſe 
beware, 


« The weak c old fallion will deceive 


"ty ee: 

* Tho” famous in his youth for 

« force and ſpeed, | 

Or was of Argos or Epirian 
vc breed, 

Or did from Neptune's race or 
from ae F proceed.“ 


Ky wir? His animadverſis, inſtant ſub tempus, et omnes 


Neptune himſelf, 
ral father of the 
the latter fable. 

the former: N 
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NOTES. 


J ſuppoſe by 2 he muſt mean 
who was the natu- 
horſe, according to 
May adheres to 


40 Though nere e lo nobly born, tho 


© oft in game 
&« They won the prize, and for thei 
country claime , 


„ tooke 


"00 thy attempt is vainʒ 


60 Tho? oft victorious he has | um 


„ the foes 


e TO flight, and boaſts Epirus fam d 


„ for ſteeds, 


Or brave Mycenae, as his native | 


5 $08, 


And ev'n from Neptune 5 breed bis 
in his 


race derives.” 


Poet having already deſcribed the 


excellency of thoſe two noble crea- 
tures, the Bull and the Horſe, now } 
acquaints us with the method of pre- 
paring them, for the propagation of | 
their ſpecies; the male is to be well 
fed, to make him plump and luſty, 
: but the female is to be kept lean, by 
a a ſpare diet, and much exerciſe; | 
paſſage is commonly under- 


This 


ſtood to relate only to horſes a 


Thus Grimoaldus para- 
phy hraſcs 


mares. 


&« Epire, or fam'd Mycenae, « or E 


123. His adnimadverſis, 2 The 


In 


GEORG. 


2 jopendunt curas * diſtendere pingui, 2 : E ebeir * 
| NOTES. 

duales it: Poſtquam mores equo- * — — — Optima torvae 
un, ct annos deprehenderint a-“ F orma bovis: * 0 
__— gricolae. Inſuper armentarii 1 
u. dilgentes Jedita opera et de in- And immediacy afrerwards fubjins e 
mM L Juftria equas emacerabunt.” 0 Thus thoſe of a horſe ; OG 
7 alo May tranſlates it: Y 2 : 
” 1 Nec: non et pecori eſt idem adleflus 5 

« Theſe things  obſers'd;; at cover- c equino, 
ho! time, eee * Tu modo quos in ſpem Autues 
: 10 make their 2 e far „ ſubmittere gentis, "E040 
ir Sand awe.” e 9 * Praccipuum jam inde a teneris 
= "FO ** impende laborem.” 393 
elſe And Drydenz | = gt | 
| 5 1. e e ee 
me Theſe things premis'd, when now 


the nuptial time 


66 to climb ; 
4 


8 * the fair; 1 

nd And join in wedlock to the long 

a7 Rey." 85 

m'd 

Wl Cerda . that this 

tire MW whole paſlage relates to bulls and 
-ws, which opinion he confirms by 

his MW tie Poet's mentioning the afelus and 

WM the calves ſoon after. To me it ap- 

Che bears that this precept relates to both 

the MI ſpecies, for, at ver. 49. where Virgil 

rea- begins his ſubject, he profeſſes to 


eat of e and bullocks to ogether : 


2 quis, Olympiace miratus 
« praemia pal 


tra JuVencos 


He then proceeds to deſcribe the 
pol qualities of a cow: 255 


Approaches 10 the day fue : 


pulation, and in the next 
the reſtraining them from 
ſeems moſt applicable to mares ; 6: 4 e 
the mention of the calves, and the 


ſays he uſed to feed his bulls 


* Paſcit eguos, ſeu quis fortes ad ara- 


praecipue matrum legat. 4 


; |" qualities of a horſe, he now comes ta 

_ conſider the generation of theſe ani 

mals, and ſeems to me to blend both e 

by ſpecies together. In the paſſage now 
under conſideration, the fatiguing 

inſtructed thay produce | him | to | 


the females with running before co- 
panes. 


aſilus ſoon after, and the time aſ- 
igned for their copulation evidently 5 
belong to cows. 

123. Inflant ſub tempur, &c.] . 
for two months before the time: 
<« 'Tauros duobus menſibus ante ad - 


„ miſſuram herba, et palea, ac ſoeno 
_ «« facio pleniores, et a foeminis fe- 
“ cerno,” 


Columella alſo fa 
bull ſhould be well fed: 
. . . tauris adjicitur, 


« Pabulum 
quo fortius 


o ineant.” He ſays theſame of horſes: 


“ Eoque tempore, quae vocatur a 


foeminis, roborandus eſt largo cibo, 


< et appropinquante vere ordeo, er- 


« voque ſaginandus, utveneri ſuperlit, 


* quantoque fortior mern, firmiora 


- ſemina 
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and buſband ho the herd voir Quem legere ace et pecori dixere maritum: 125 


Fm fat: cut tender graſi 


for bim, and give bim plenty of Pubenteſque ſecant herbas, fluvioſque miniſtrant, 
water, and corn ; left be ſhould Farraque, ne blando nequeat ſupereſſe labori, 


be deficient in 15 pleafing la- 
bour, and le the puny race 


Invalidique patrum referant jejunia nati. 


„ 5 Ipſa autem macie tenuant armenta volentes: 


their fathers, But as for t 
females, they purpoſely make 


« Atque ubi concubitus primos Jam nota voluptas I 3 


* * * 02 when now the 1 ne 20 e Cats ren their me ft YR, 


NOTES. 


« 3 Nen tuturas ſurpi: by 


and Palladius alſo: Hoc menſe 
_ « [Martio] ſaginati, ac paſti ante 

< admiſſarii generoſis N ad- ; 
=" "i * mittendi ſunt.” “ | 
125. Dixere.] It is e in the. 
oy Camichdas manuſeript, and in an 
old edition, Printed at Verden, in 


1482. 


126. Paint The King 85 the This precept of making the females 
lean, is delivered alſo by the proſe 
writers. Varro ſays he fed his cows 
ſparingly for a month : Propter 
<« foeturam haec ſervare ſoleo, ante 
admiſſuram menſem unum, ne 


“ cibo, et potione ſe impleant, quod | 


Cambridge, the Bodleian, one of the 


Arundelian, and both Dr Mead's 
mManuſcripts have florentes. Moſt of 
the old editions have. the ſame read- 
ing. Pierius ſays it is pubentes in 


ſome ancient, manuſcripts; which 


reading is admitted alſo by Heinſius, 
Maſvicius, Ruaeus, and ſeveral other 


good editors. La Cerda has florentes, 


but he thinks pubentes better: Me- 
©: hiuslegas bubentes. Nam prata 
? « magis conveniunt, quae delicatis 


* et mollibus herbis abundant, quam 


© proceris. This agrees with what 


« Columella fays of the feeding of 


. horſes, who recommends tender 


graſs, rather than that which is ripe : 


* ** Gregibus autem ſpatioſa et paluſtria, 
© nec non montana paſcua eligenda 


<« ſunt, rigua, nec unquam ſiccanea 
7 5 9 5 


= 6 vacuave magis, quam' ſtirpibus 


«; impedita, frequentur mollibus po- 


«* tjius quam proceris herbis abun- 


« dantia.” 
427. Nepueat.]- Pierius fays it is 


; nequear | in . R other moſt 


ancient manuſcripts. The King, | 


one of the Arundelian, and one of 


Dr Mead's manuſcripts have nequeant, 


The ſame reading is admitted by | 


Paul Stephens, Schrevelius, and ſe- 
veral of the old bee but bers 
is generally received. 180 

129. Macie tenuant arments.] 


cc exiſtimantur facilius macrae con- 


<« cipere.” Columella ſays the cows | 
are fed em leſt too great fat- 


ne ſhould make them barren: 
Sed et pabulum circa tempus ad- 
“ miſſurae ſubtrahitur foeminis, ne 
* eas ſteriles reddat nimia e 
<< obeſitas.“ 


130. Ubi concubitus primos jam nota | 
voluptas ſollicitat.] The Critics are | 
not agreed about the ſenſe of this 
: paſſage, Servius fays that the word 
nota is put to ſignify that the mares 
had been covered before, becauſe 
the firſt time a young mare is co- 
vered ſhe ought not to be lean: 
„ Dicendo nota per tranſitum tetigit | 


<< rem ab aliis diligenter expreſſam. 


„Nam equae pullae cum primum 
5 count, 


2 


— — x — — . 


on 0 „ GS. en. 
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gelicitat, frondeſque negant, et ontubus arcent. 1 3¹ 1 


ay both deny them fedder, ad and 
drive them from the ſpring. | 


NOTES. 


« cobunt, ſi macrae ſunt, et debili- 


poſt. 


«4tantur, et debiles creant : 
ptimum autem partum tenues eſſe 
« debent.“ But I do not find this 
liftintion made by the writers on 
Huſbandry. Ruaeus ſays primos and 


hut to the beginning of the year: 
« Pugnant haec verba, primos et jam 


* nota, Niſi juxta alios intelligamus 


* primos, non omnino de primo con- 


* novo anni cujuſque redeuntis.“ 


Accordingly his interpretation is, 


«Et cum voluptas prius cognita 
e ſuadet novum coitum,” Dr Trapp 
tranſlates Ruaeus's note, and adds 
and that is very untoward.“ Gri- 
moaldus interprets it, 


Cerda, © ubi jam ſollicitantur vo- 
8 luptate ad coitum,” 


Tun alſo May tranſlates it: 


„petite 
9 To venery.” 


Dryden follows Ruscus: 


« When 1 of their de- 
„light, and keen 

To take the a and prove the 
1 ſport agen.” 


Dr Trapp tranſlates jam nota, but "lt E 
3 2 empty ſtraws are has as. 


takes no notice of concybitys primos. 


— When now the AE delight 
Wks their deſires.” 


9 


5 4 


< in the perſon of a 
Farmer, very well acquainted with 
„ the paſſion thoſe creatures are moſt 8 
ſubject to; and therefore nota vo- 


( Iyptas relates to the farmer's xknow- f 
* cudituz fed tantum de primo et 


4 call Didactic, 


taking no 
notice either of primes or Jam nota. 


Mr B , in his preface to the 
Georgicks, | prefixed to the ſecond = 


book, gives a quite new interpreta- 
tion of this paſſage. 
© ſays be, very unlearnedly applies 
* nota voluptas to the mare, not 
jan nota are inconſiſtent, unleſs pri- 


ms relates, not to the firſt covering, 


Mr Dryden, 


< conſidering that Virgil ſpeaks here 


room or 


edge, beyond all manner of doubt; 


and it is worth obſervation, through 


all the Georgicks, that tho' the 


piece is what the Grammariam 
yet the ſtile is _ 
60 nerally Epic.“ He then gives his 0 
| own tranſlation of the paſſage nor. 

* ubi pri- 
* mum coire cupient: ”.and- La - 


« 4 for. the. herd, they lune to 1 


before us, in the Tollowing words: 1 


keep them bare, 1 5 
« And pinch, and draw them down, - 


„ with ſcanty fare; 


„And when the well-known paſſin 
«—— And when they have : an p- 


of cheir ee 
<« Sollicits inſtantly the firſt embrice, 


„Then they forbid them wandring | 


in the woods, 


«6 Cropping the brouze, and haunt- 15 


< ing lonely floods: 


„Oft in the ſcorching ſun they 


© waſte their force, | 
« And urge them panting in the 
_ © furious courſe: i 
« Then groans the floor, to pounded f 
5 ſheaves reſign d. 


in the 27 *. 


© whole arge, thous tis 
preting 


— — — 2 e- IS 


$02 


running, and fatigue them in the 
fun, when the 
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Wa often ſhale them als with Saepe etiam curſu quatiunt, et ſole fatigant, 
fn Cum graviter tunſis gent At area frugibus, et Cum 
ha with thre , and when | 


NOTES. 


IN ting this be. ſeems to have 
_ riſen from not conſidering, that vo- 
luptas ſignifies not only what we call 


4 7 but alſo a deſire of njeying. 


this ſenſe it is Ry" uſed 1 in ane 


8 ſecond eclogue = 


« Torva leaena un ſequitur, b. 


6 pus ipſe capellam : 


BS quemque, voluptas : PR + 


by 2 ſecant ny fig 


* nn 


5 Pierius ſays that in ſome ancient 


manuſcripts it is frondibus, inſtead 


of fontibus; which be juſtly con- 


demns. 
133. Cum graviter un Is, Ke.) 


+ 27 . Pierius found fonſis in ſome manu- 
Se « Florentem ee ſequitur laſciva : 

t gapella: 
„Te Feridun 0 Alexi: trabit fog 


ſcripts: I find the ſame reading in 


the Cambridge manuſcript, and in 
ſome of the oldeſt printed editions. 


The time here mentioned agrees 


better with cows than with mare, 


And; in the tenth Aencid 


The beginning of the Roman har- 


veſt was about the latter end of their 


6h Tantane me tenuit vivendi, nate, - 
3 * voluptas?” re 


: where Ruaeus interprets vivendi vo- 
Auptas, cupida vit ac; and he age L 
5 tranſlates i ot 


5 x What; joys, alas ! could this fral 
„ bein 


ce That 


have han fo covetous to 
«6 live 5 | 


15 — therefore, in the tage 
now under conſideration, 
the deſi re which now firſt begins to 
de known by the young mare, and 
requires the care of the farmer, to 
keep her from growing fat. 
would ſtill be more evidently the 
ſenſe of the paſſage, if we were to 
read nata inſtead of nota, as it is in 
the Cambridge manuſcript. 


ſignifies 


This 


131. Frondeſque negant, et fonti- 


bus ee Tas ls Me] in po- 


bios to 


<< peratiſſimo anni pariunt. 
enim menſibus decem ſunt praeg- 


e cipit oriri mane: 


June; and therefore we cannot ſup- 


poſe their threſhing time to have 
been earlier than July. Now this was 
the very time, when they allowed 


the bull to be admitted to the cows. 


Varro ſays the time for this was 
from the riſing of the Dolphin to a- 
bout forty days afterwards: * Maxi- 
me idoneum tempus ad concip)- 
d endum a Delphini exortu, uſque 
Lad dies quadraginta, aut paulo plus. 


© Quae enim ita conceperunt, tem- 
Vaccae 


nantes.“ This riſing of the Dol- 


phin mentioned by Varro, cannot 
be the morning riſing, which began 
on the twenty-ſeventh of December, 


according to Columella-: ** Sexto 
«© Calendas | Januarias | Delphinus in- 
or on tie 
fourth of according t 
Pliny: 


« matutino exoritur. It muſt be 


January 


the evening rikng, which was po 


<« Pridie Nonas Delphinus 
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the tenth of June, according to both 
Columella and Pliny : © Quarto I- 


dus Delphinus - veſpere exoritur.” 
Therefore the time allotted by Varro 


x from the tenth of June to about 
the twentieth of July. The barle 
harveſt was reckoned to begin about 
the latter end of June, or the be- 
rinning of July. Thus the cows 


might be employed in treading out 


the barley, before the bull was ad- 


mentions July as the proper time: 


tempore conceptos proximo vere 
* adultis. jam pabulis edant. Nam 


decem menſibus ventrem perfe- 


*runt,” Palladius alſo aſſigns the 


month of July as the proper ſeafon : 


Hoc tempore maxime tauris ſub- 
* mittendae ſunt vaccae, quia decem 
* menſium partus fic poterit maturo 
*yere concludi.” But the time for 


covering mares is much earlier, and 


by no means agrees with the time of 


harveſt, According to Varro, it is 


tom the vernal equinox to the ſol- 
lice, that is, from the twenty- 


burth or twenty-fifth of their March 


v the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth 
o June: Horum foeturae initium 


almiſſionis facere oportet, ab aequi- 


© notio verno ad ſolſtitium, ut par- 
* tus idoned tempore fiat. Duode- 
"cimo enim menſe, die decimo 
unt naſci.” According to Co- 


Ml equinox : « Gignexolis circa ver- 
La 1 2 


iLLIB, IM 
Grgentem ad zephyrum paleae jactantur inanes. abe empry 
Hoc faciunt, nimio ne luxu obtuſior uſus 135 
dt genitali arvo, et ſulcos oblimet inertes 


kinella, the time is about the ver- 


* num aequinotium mares jungen 
<< tur, ut eodem tempore, quo con- 
ceperint, jam laetis et herbidis 
«© campis poſt anni meſſem parvo 
ee cum labore foetum educent. Nam 


ey © menſe duodecimo partum 'edunt.” 
Palladius ſets down March as the 


ſeaſon : Hoc menſe ſaginati, ac 


<< paſti ante admiſſarii generoſis equa» 


bus admittendi ſunt.” L“ 


135. Hoc faciunt, &c.] In theſe. 
mitted to them. Columella expreſsly 1. 


lines the modeſty of the Poet is very 


remarkable. His expreſſions are glow- 
« Menſe Julio foeminae maribus 
« plerumque permittendae, ut eo 


ing and poetical ; and at the ſame 
time not offenſive to the chaſteſt earn. 
Some of his Commentators however 


have been careful to explain in the 
cleareſt manner what their author 


took care to veil decently with fi- 
gures, Dryden's tranſlation is abo 


Dr Trapp, thro' fear of offending = 
in the ſame manner, has compriſed 
theſe three verſes in two very dull 
<« Left too much luxury and eaſe 
/ nent: 
„The - pores, and dull the hyme- 

„„ d 


136. Cf.] In one of Dr Mead 


* 


manuſcripts it is /int, which cannot 


be right. 2] HT 5; 
at Venice, in 1475, it is au ro. 
Et fulces,) In the Baſil edition of 

137. Rapia 


minably obſcene, for which he has 
hou corrected by Mr B=—, 


"but that it may greedily devour 
the joy, and receive it into the 
inmoft receſſes. Again the care 1 
of the fires yy to ceaſe, and Incipit. 
bat. of the 

When they rove about, in a 
Pate of pregnancy, and are 


them to draw the yokes of the 
'beavy waggons, or leap acroſs 
The way, and r 


| : rapid fireams, Let them feed 
is open lawns, and near full 


_ moſſy, and green with graſs: 
1 let there be caves to 


Horace 


I enerem incertam rapientis.“ 


i The Poet having given us full inſtruc- 


tells us, that after conception, the 
whole care is to be transferred to the 


mention the Aſilus, which is a terri- 
ble plague to the cows in Italy, 
140. Non- illas gravibus quiſquam 
Juga ducere plauſtris . . . fit paſſus. 


Thus Varro: Cum er 


| en,, 55 <2. d, © - 

| In one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts 

| it is gravidis inſtead of gravibus. * 
| 1343. Saltibus.] See the note on 
3 verſe 471. of the ſecond Georgick. 
Paſcant.] In one of the Arunde- 
lan manuſcripts it is paſcunt. = 

| Plena ſecundum flumina.] The 
| Poet recommends full rivers, that 


the pregnant cattle may not ſtrain 
themiclyes with ſtooping to drink. 
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ded rapiat ſitiens Venerem, interiuſque recondae 
Rurſus cura patrum cadere, et ſuccedere matrum 
Exactis gravidae cum menſibus errant 
ms to n. Non illas gravibus quiſquam juga ducere plauſtris, 14; 
of Non ſaltu ſuperare viam fit paſſus, et acri | 
near their time, let no one ſuffer Carpere prata fuga, fluvioſque innare rapaces, 
Saltibus in vacuis paſcant, et plena ſecundum 
ee over Flumina, muſcus ubi, et viridiſſima gramine ripa- WI" 

the meadows, and ſwim the I tegant, et ſaxea procubet umbra 14; . 

ft lucos Silari circa, ilicibuſque virentem . 
rive; Where the banks are Plurimus Alburnum volitans, cui nomen aſilo 


137. Rapiat venerem.] Thus 


138. Rurſus cura patrum, &c.] 


tions about the care of the male, now 


cani. 


« equae, videndum ne aut laborent 


s rima mujca cui nomen Aſlo. uli 
cui nomen Aſilo is La 'Cerda's inter- 


ler, and racks to ſhade them. Alent the prover of Silarus, and A. 


burnus, green wwith bolm-oaks, there is great plenty of a ſort of flying inſetis, which tn Ms 
| \f 


144.  Viridiffime gramine the] 


Thus Varro, ſpeaking of cows, “EU MW 
© paſct oportet in 
0 aquoſis.“ CPS 


locis viridibus, et WM; 


F n 
In one of Dr Mead's manuſcript: 
it is germine inſtead of gramine. 
1346. Eft lucos.] Seneca reads Et 
lucum. CCC 


 Filari.] Silarus was the name of 


| | | a river „which divided the country W 4 
female. He then takes occaſion to 


of the Picentini, from that of the Lu- M 
Is now called Seils. 0 
irc. ] Seneca reads juxta, 
Ilicibiſque virentem.] The epithet WM" 
virentem is very proper; for the hoin- 
oak, or tlex, is an ever-green. 1 
147. Plurimus.] This plurimis, 
is Dr Trapp, may ſeem odd: for . 


Alus is plainly underſtood as 2. 
* greeing with it. And then Ajilu, WW 


cui nomen Aſilo looks ſtrange. But 


<< we muſt recur to the ſenſe ; which 


is the ſame; as if it had been Plu- 


pretation, Which, I muſt acknow. 

Tedge, ſeems a little ſtrange. 

ſurely plurimus agrees with wo 
CO > wa 


145 

which is uſed here as a noun ſubſtan- 
*: Winc. Thus Servius interprets this 
135 afſage : ** Ordo talis eſt, circa lu- 
55 Start flummis 13 et Al- 

( hurnum ejus montem eft plurimus vo- 
Hanse ac ſi diceret, /t multa muſca. 
«WVolitans autem modo nomen eſt, 

% non participium.. _ 

147. Alburnum.] Mt was the 5 
nme of a mountain near the river 
Wh. 
pa.) Cui nomen AG hb] Af 'F is here put 
"Las Wn the dative caſe, after the man- 
set Winer of the Greeks, Thus we e find 
= | the fourth — 
ripts e 
= TY etiam flos in pratis, cui nomen 
EH © Amello 
 MWfccere Aeris: * 
o 
11 And in the firſt Aeneid: 
Lu- 

4 At puer Aan cui nunc 2 p 

i * men Iiilo ; 
nos þ N 25 
hotms 


ind 1 in the ninth : 


4—— Con manu full Nu- 
© manum _ 


cui Remulo cognomen erat.” 


148. Romanum eft.] E A is left out 
n the K King's, in one of the Arunde- 
and in one of Dr FT ma- 
ſcripts, | | 
Ueftron Graii vertere wonder] 
lus underſtands theſe words to 


dean, that the Greeks called this 


GEORG. 


Rmanum eſt, Oeſtron Graii vertere vocantes; 148 Romans call Afilut, but the 


noiſe: 


of by 
Italy. 
_ ciently celebrated for the fineſt kine: 
and Timaeus, as he is quoted by 


L1B. III. 303 


Greeks bave formed 1 name 
_ Oeflros fer it: 


NOTES. 


inſet oioJes;, from it's whizzing | 
for he thinks it cannot be 
the Poet's meaning, that the Greeks 


tranſlated it from the Latin, becauſe 
the Greek is the more ancient lan- 
guage: 
2 dine, onomatopoĩeam fecere. Non 
b enim poſſumus accipere, ex Latina _ 
„lingua mutayere, cum conſtet 
© Graecam primam fuiſſe.“ 
probable however, that this inſe& 
might have been firſt taken notice 
the ancient inhabitants of 


« Vertere ex ſoni ſimilitu- 


It is 


For that country was an- 


Varro, informs us, that the ancient. 5 
Greeks called bulls ireaws, and 
thence called the country Italy, be- 

cauſe it abounded with the n 
| bulls and calves: © Vide quid agas, 


* inquam, Vacci. Nam bos in pe- 
90 cuaria, maxima debet eſſe aucto- 
« ritate : pracſertim in Italia, quae 


e a bubus nomen habere fit exiſti- 


mata. Graecia enim antiqua, ut 


e ſcribit Timaeus, tauros vocabant 
irahols, a quorum multitudine, et 
© pulchritudine, et foctu vitulorum 


ce Italiam dixerunt.” To this we 


may add, that Seneca underſtood the 
Poet to mean, that Aſilus was the 
ancient name, but that the Greek 
name oeftrus or ogſtrum was then re- 


ceived inſtead of it: Hunc _ | 
<« Graeci oeſtrum vocant, pecora 


* ragentem, et totis ſaltibus Uffpan- 


<« tem, aſilum noſtri vocabant. Hoc 


6 Virgilio licet credas : 


s _ 


Varro calls this 
IItaque quod eas aeſtate abani con- 


306 1 


It ſlings, and makes a bin- 
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Aſper, acerba ſonans ; ; quo tota exterrita „bis 14 


zing noiſe : ith which whole 7) 
berds being terr Fes fly out * the wood; ( 
| | | g 
To NO T 2. | 

* Bt lucum Silari juxta, — a moſt horrible whizzing. Th, 

© oirentem © | belly is terminated by three Ln; 

« lr Alburnum volitans, cui rings, one leſs than anether, {rgr 
„„ nomen aſilo the laſt of which proceeds a formii;. Wl ! 


« Romanum et, oc) rum Graeci ver- 
tere wocantes, © 

3 Aſper, acerba ſonans, quo tota exter- 
n luis 

* Diffugiunt armenta. 
„ Puto intelligi iſtud verbum in- 
8 teriſſe. ES 
inſect 1 


E citare ſolent, et beſtiolae quaedam 


„ minutae ſub cauda, ne concitentur, 
L aliqui ſolent includere ſeptis,” And 
that it is called 
& Nell 


( quorum quibuſdam aculeus in ores e 
the wounded nerves, and cauſes the Ha: 


5 Pliny informs us, 


_ Tabanus ab Aſilus : 


e ut aſilo, five tabanum dici placet.” 


— hiſtory of this inſect has been 
8 Fan in ſo confuſed a manner by 
authors, that I could meet with no 


ſatisfaction about it, till I was fa- 
voured by Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. with 
the peruſal of a book intitled E/pe- 


Origine, Sviluppi, e Coſtumi di varj 
Inſetti, con altre ſpettanti alla Na- 


turale, e Medica Storia, fatte da An- 


tonio Valliſnieri, Publico Profeſſore 
primario di Medicina Teorica nell. 
| Univerſita di Padoa: printed at Pa- 
dua, in 1723, in 4to. This curious 
author informs us, from his own ob- 
ſervation, that the A/ſillo, as he calls 
it, is a flying inſect, in ſhape ſome- 
what reſembling a wild bee or waſp, 


without any ſting, or proboſcis in 
che mouth. 


9 N | I 


4 « 


ble ſting. 
a tube, "thro? which the eg eg 


end of a viper's tooth, and of tle 


rienze, ed Offervazioni intorno all' chryſalis, recciving it's nourithment 
the wounded fibres, 
| ſkin, and then being arrived almoſt 


on accord, and creep into ſome 


It has two membra- 
naceous wings, with which it makes 


This ſting is Anon 0 th 

© is emit- a 
ted, and of two augres, which make WY 
way for the tube to penctrate ind WM" 
the ſkin of the cattle. "Theſe augrs il © 


are armed with little Knives, which 1 
„ Pprick with their points, and cut 
with their edges, cauſing intolerabl; An 
pain to the animal, that is wounded . 


by them. But this pain is not all; WW”: 
for at the end of the ſting, as at the 


ſting of waſps, bees, and hornets, i- 
ſues forth a venomous liquor, which Wl: 
irritates, and inflames the fibres of Ml + 


wound to become fiſtulous. This 
fiſtula ſeems to be kept open by the 
egg, after the manner of an iſſue. 

The egg is hatched within the 
fiſtula, and the worm continues 
there, till it is ready to turn to a 


* 


py — — , — - 


from the juice, which flows from 
Theſe worms 
remain nine or ten months under the 


to perfection, they come out of their 


hole, or d . ſome ſtone, and there 
enter into the ſtate of a chryſal 
in which condition they lie quiet for 
fome time, and at laſt come forth in 
the form of the parent fly. 

149. Afper.] I take this word ft 
be deſigned to expreſs the flarpnel 
of the ſting, 


| 1 Cer 


Difuziunt armenta ; furit mugitibus aether 
Concullus, e et ſicci ripa Tanagri. 


GEORG. LIEB. In 


397 


Ido their brllzwings furiouſly ſhake 
* the y, and the ⁊voodi, Kr. | 
banks TW dry Tanagrus, 5 


NOTES. 


149. Acerba * 1 This ee to 
the horrible whizzing of this animal. 


Ons tota exterrita ſylvis, &c.] Ho- 


mer repreſents the ſuitors, who had 


bng fought with Ulyfles, on Mi- 
rerva's raiſing up her ſhield, flying 


lle oxen from the run. 


1.39 


An 707 
1d" arg T4 


Vain dev. 


eyihala, | 


ner 
ral. e 


Now Pallas ſhines confeſs; aloft he 
preads 
de arm of vengeance o' er their 


guilty heads ; 


„ 
2 d they ſee, they tremble, and 
they fly: 9 
nfus'd, dittracted, thro! the J 
roms they fling, 


ſting, 
den ſultry days, and Jong ſuc- | 
28 the gentle ſpring. : 


Mr Por E. 


Alifnieri relates, hat s as four oxen 
fre of dent a very heavy carriage, 


— | #devluCegres "Ar 


Ter u 7 albNe5 dieler edu, 


dreadful Aegis blazes i in a their 


ike oxen madded by the breeze 8 


of them — ſtricken in . 


back by an A filo, a all hour ran ts . 
furiouſly, that being come to a river's 


| ſide, they threw themſelves in head- 
long. I 
that in a fair of cattle, on the moun= _ 
tains of Reggio, the oxen hearing | 
the noiſe of ſome of theſe animals, 
_ tho? they were tied, and had their 


The fame author tells us, = 


keepers by them, began firſt to roar, 


then to toſs, and wreathe themſelves 5 


Lider &£ eons Tov NH ppives in about in a ſtrange manner: at 2 


*" they broke hold, da vit det of  - 


0 eic lerd laren, ples 46 miſchief, drove all the people out of 


the ir, and fled away themſelves 


with horrid bellowings. 
He obſerves that theſe infolls ſome- 5 


times infeſt horſes, that live in moun- 
Qen er 1e Te 2 & er aug 7 
Saba . irs dia ls ha 9 tainous places, and feed at large, in 


the groves and fields: but not thoſe 


which are kept in ſtables and cur- 
ried. This confirms what Varro re- 
lates, that ſome keep their oxen in 
the ſtalls, topreſerve them from theſe 
inſets. Rubbingthecattle well pre- 


ſerves them from this plague: for, 
as Valliſnieri tells us, they are never 


found in the legs, or other parts, 
Where the cattle can reach with 
their tongue or their tail; but on the 


the back and flanks, 3 ſometimes 


about the ſhoulders, and on the neck. 
151. Sicci 


296 Tanagri.] The 
anager, now called 


Tanagrus or 


" Negro, is a river of Lucania, riſing 
from the mountain Alburnus. 


Dryden's tranſlation makes theſe 


Words an extravagant rant: 


« Tanagrus haſtens thence; an 
leaves his channel dry.“ 
X 2 152, Hoc 


303 
With this monſter did Funo 


formerly exerciſe ſevere wrath, 
when ſhe ftudied a plague for 
the Inachian beifer, 
fo take care to drive it . 
tbe pregnant cattle, and feed 

your berds, when the ſun 1s 


'P. VIRGILII 


MARONIS 


Hoc quondam monſtro horribiles exercuit iras 
Inachiae Juno peltem meditata juvencac. 

Do you al. Hunc quoque, nam mediis fervoribus acrior inſtat, 
Arcebis gravido pecori, armentaque paſces 
Sole recens orto, aut noctem ducentibus aſtris. 


15 


| newly riſer, or when th; flars Poſt partum, cura in Vitulos traducitur omnis: 


kad en the night ; for it is moſt 
ſevere in the noon-day heat. 
Aſter the ceav has brought forth, 


= the calves ; and fit they mark 


Continuoque notas, et nomina gentis inurunt : 
Et quos aut pecori malint ſubmirtere habendo, 
/ the care is transſerted to Aut aris ſervare ſacros, aut ſcindere terram, 


100 


them with burning irons, to diſtinguiſh their forts : which they chrofe t to keep fo n a1 thy ſ 


55 e fo the OP 5 and: which to cleave the ground, 


F 


NOTE VVV 0 
= 
2. . - ae e Kc. ] | Pierius reads „ 


: th Cy daughter of Inachus was 85 0 oa 
Pai partum in UV! 2 cura traducitur Wi 


loved by Jupiter, who, to conceal 
her from Juno, turned her into a 
e 

ceit ſent an ogſtros to torment lo, 


1 with which being ſtung ſhe fled into 
Egypt, where being reſtored to her 
former ſhape, ſhe was married to 


king Oſiris, and after her death was 
worſhipped as a goddeſs, under the 
name of Iſis. 


155. Pecori.] In both Dr 


Mead's manuſcripts it is pecorique : 


but the gue is injudiciouſly added, to 
See the note 


avoid a Synaloepha. 
don book I. ver. 4. 
156. Aſtris.] In the Cumbridgs 


- manuſcript, and in ſome of the old 


Y printed editions it is artis. 
1357. Poſt partum, &c.] The poet 
having firſt Jofcribed the care that 


is to be taken of the fire before co- 
pulation, then of the dam, during 


her pregnancy, now tells us, that 
all our care is to be beſtowed on 
the young ones, as ſoon as they 
dare brought into the world, and be- 
Eins with the Calves, 


* * 


But Juno diſcovering the 3 
Ph, partum cur a in vital tradudie (6 


io 4 8 the Medicean, tie. 
Lombard, and ſome other man- 
ſcripts. 
oblong manuſcript, which Pompo- «, 
nius Laetus called his del:ciae, it A 


he thinks the common reading ls 


ver. 75. 


The burning marks upon cattle» 


manuſcripts it is malit ; in the 04 


omns: VUE 

| 55 nc 

but. he - fas i it Is Rn * 
( 


omnis . | Ls NG ( 


He fays alſo, that in tix « 


deducitur, inſtead of traducitur ; but 


het. 
1 58. Canine] Fee the note 0 


Notas et nomina gentit inurun. 


very ancient cuſtom, to which 
find frequent alluſions. 


159. Malint.] In one Dr Mea 


it is malunt, 


160. Falls The King's, bi 


Bodleian, one of the Aruode 1 
manu 


155 


100 
b thy 


citur 


GEORG. LIB. III. 
Fr campum horrentem fractis invertere glebis. 
Caetera — virides armenta per herbas : 


309 


and turn up the rugged ſoil with 
broken cloudy, The refs of the 


1 192 berd gr9e in the green n 3 


NOTES. 


manuſcripts, moſt of the old edi- 
tons, and Paul Stephens have ſacris. 


pierius reads ſacris; but he ſays it is 


gros in the Roman and Medicean 5 
manuſcripts, which he thinks a good 
reading. He adds, that it was ſacros 
in the Lombard manuſcript, but had 
Sacros 18 
more 
the Commentators; 
however he declares himſelf not to 
be ſatisfied. He is at a loſs, to un- 
derſtand, what fourth ſort is meant, 
that is not intended either for breed- 


deen altered to facris. | 
generally received, and "0 

tical. | 
162. Caetera e a ar- 


renta per herbas.] This is generally 
that the cattle 


are not deſigned either for 
ing, ſacriſice, or labour; unleſs an; 


underſtood to mean: 
which. 


breeding, ſacrifices, or labour, have 


10 mark ſet upon them, and ſoare ſuf- 
kred to graze undiſtinguiſhed. Thus 

e At 
haec quidem animalia hong, et ad 
© manum ſervant, et cuſtodiunt, 
* cactera, quae neque ſunt admiſ—- 


Grimoaldus paraphraſes it : 


& ſurae idonea, nec ſacrificiis apta, 
* nec agriculturae accommodata, in 
* agris, pratiſque, fine ulla domandi 


*cura, libere vagari finunt.” Thus 


Uo 128 tranflates it; 


«The reſt, for whom no lot is yet 
” decreed, 
„May run in 3 and at plea- 
* ſure feed: Wes, 


ad Dr Trapp : 


The reſt promiſcuous, and unnoted 


„feed 
* On the green meadows.” 3 


Umoteld ſays he, for that 15 TY 


< ſet in oppoſition to them.” 
_ Cerda obſerves, that this is the ge- 


the ſhamble. 
theſe are bred at home, and not ſuf- 
fered to feed at large. 
poſes a new interpretation, that by 
armenta the Poet means cow calves. 


This he confirms by a preceding paſ- 


ce feſtly implied; "eh not graſs | 


„ ſed. Caetera paſcuntur, &c. ſu- 


baud. indiſcriminatim. Thoſe of 


„which he was ſpeaking before 
yere to have marks ſet upon them: 
c and theſe by the word caetera are 


i 


neral interpretation, received by al! 
with which 


one ſhould pretend it is deſigned for 
But then, ſays he, 


He then pro- 


ſage in this Georgick, where we are 


i told that the bull is to be well ted, 


but the « cow to be FI lean : 


"07 Ip autem macie renuant armenta 


cc * volentes. | 


How: ſays "8 the cows are called 


 armenta, as diſtinct from the bulls. 


It is therefore this learned Commen- 
tator's opinion, that the Poet would 
have the bull-calves kept at home, 
and brought up with great care, but 
that he has no regard for the cow- 
calves, and allows them to ramble 
at large in the meadows. I take 
neither of theſe Interpretations to be 

X 3 the 


370 
for the defign and uſe of agri- 


, you urg teach wybiif Jam vitulos hortare, nn inſiſte domandi, 164 
» 


me are yet " calves 3 and _ to tame them, 


NO 7 E 3. 
the Weed meaning. The firſt ! is ſuf- 


ficiently refuted already by La 
Cerda: and the other ſeems to la- 
bour under ſome difficulties. 
 cow-calves are ſurely as much to be 


preſerved for breeding, as the bull- 


Caves: 


and our Poet himſelf ſeems, 
In another place, to think the great- 
eſt mo” is to be had to the cows : 


: 5 8 quis ; fortes ad 3 aratra ju- 
| «6, vencos ; . 
00 Corpora praccipue matrum \ legat.” 


= 1 have chought Gee ſe ab” 

- interpretation, which ſeems to me to 
_ Expreſs the Poet's true meaning. He 
: has juſt told us, the calves are to be 
_ diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes, in 
I take a. 


ver. 159, 160, and 161. 
new ſentence to begin with ver. 162. 


Caetera paſcuntur, &c. The reſt of 


the herd, that is, thoſe which are de- 
honed for breeding, or facrihce, may 
feed at large in the meadows, tor they 
need no other care, than to furniſh 


them with ſufficient nouriſhment, till 


they arrive at their due age. But 
thoſe, which are deſigned for agricul- 
ture, require more care : they muſt 
be tamed, whilſt they are but calves, 


and tractablè in their tender years. 


According to this interpretation, the 
Poet has mentioned how all the 
three ſorts are to be treated, and has 
not omitted two of them. as La 


Cerda imagines : © Dixit deſtinandos 
« alios ad ſobolem, alios ad ſacra, 


HV.alios ad agriculturam: nunc, emiffis 
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Put thoſe which y» ould form Tu quos ad ſtudium, atque uſum 1505 agteſten, 


05: pi qui ſervantur ad Agriculty- 
e ram.” 


The 


<< primis et meals, loquitur de extte. 


163. 7 ques ad Anda, Ke. 
Dryden's tranſlation repreſents Fi 
Poet ſpeaking after a manner mol 


ſtrangely figurative. He talks of ſend. 


ing the calf to ſchool, keeping hin 


from ſeeing the bad examples of the 
world, and inſtructing him with mo- 
ral precepts. For all this he has nat 
the leaſt countenance from his author, 
except it be in the words ee and 
June; 


« Set kim betimes to ou, and let 
bim be 

Inſtructed there in rules of hu 
„ bandr 7? 


505 While yet bis youth i is «flexible and 


A green; 
Nor bad examples of the all has 


=o ſeen. 


Early begin tbe ubborn chil to 


„ break; 


cc | | ERS 
60 Thy 1 method on the 
youth purſue: 


« Join'd with his ſb flw b 


3 two and two. 


2 


5 Fer the licentious Jouth be thus 
_ « reftrain'd, | 

& Or moral e on their mind 
have gain 1 


164. Jam POT LS coh- 
mella ſays they ought not to be 


younger than de or older Wand 
year 


-  « -A << -a £« «« - = _ =. ww R a+ 


% 


GEORG. 


LIB. III. 31 


Dum faciles animi juvenum, dum mobilis aetas. 165 _ their young minds are 


| Ac primum laxos tenui de vimine circlos 
Cervici ſubnecte: dehinc, ubi libera colla 
Greitio aſſuerint, ipſis e torquibus aptos 
junge pares, et coge gradum conferre j juvencos. 
Arque illis jam Ye: rotae ducantur 1 inanes 


tractable, wobilft their age it 
governable, And firſt hang lorſe 
collars of flender twigs about 
their necks : and when their free 
necks bawe been accuſtomed to ſer- 
vitude, match bullocks of equal 
1 70 Prength toget ber, and take care 
t faſten them by the collors, and 


mate ſem m ſep . And nov o ler rbem 188 draw empty _ + 


NOTES. 


years : « Verum neque ante ter- 
& tium, neque poſt quintum annum 


« juvencos domari placet, quoniam 
vella aetas adhuc tenera eſt, haec 
am praedura.“ | 
gives a particular account of the man- 
ner in which the ancients tamed 
their bullocks, too long to be here in- 
The reader may conſult the 


ſerted. 
ſecond chapter of the ſixth book. 


ſcript, it is lapſes. 
167. 
Mead's manuſcripts it is deinde. 


168, Ipfis e torquibus.] This par- 
ticular inſtruction, of faſtening the _ 
bullocks by the collars, may ſeem 
ſuperfluous to thoſe, who are not in- 


formed, that it was a cuſtom among 


the ancients, to yoak the bullocks to- 


gether by the horns, This is men- 


tioned by Collumella, as being in uſe 


in his days, in ſome of the provinces; 


tho", he ſays, it was juſtly condemned 


by moſt writers of agriculture : 
Nam illud, quod in quibuſdam 
 provinciis uſerpatur, ut cornibus 


" Wigetur jugum, fere repudiatum 
"eſt ab omnibus, qui praccepta ruſti- 

cis conſcripſerunt, neque immeri- 
* to: plus enim queunt pecudes col- 


4 
lo et pectore conari, quam corni- 


* i bus. Atque hoc modo tota mole 
corporis, totoque pondere nituntur: 


Debinc.] In one of Dr 


A 


© at illa, retractis et reſupinis capiti- 
bus excruciantur, aegreque terrae 
« ſummam partem | levi admodum 0 
„ yomere ſauciant.” 
That author 50 1 
C0 nuſcript, it is de torquibus, in the 
Lombard manuſcript, it is ip et 
1 the 

King's manuſcript it is ex torguibus, 
and in one of Dr Mead 5, it is cum 

166. Laxos] In the 8 8 manu- 


In the moſt ancient oblong m ma- 
C forquibus aptos. PI ERIus. 


torquibus. 


Aptos. ] The Criticks agree, thit f 


aptos, in this place, ſignifies the ſame 
as aptatos or ligatos; for it is derived Fe 
from dJ, to bind, RR 
169. Funge pares.] van an you 


muſt yoak bullocks of equal ſtrength, 
leſt te ſtronger ſhould wear out 
the weaker: Ut viribus magnis 


& ſint, ac pares, ne in opere firmior 


“ imbecilliorem conficiat.” Colu- 
mella alſo delivers the ſame precept : Be 


Item cuſtodiendum eſt, ne in cor- 


« poratione, vel ſtatura, vel viribus 
„ impar cum valentiore jungatur : 
nam utraque res inferior! celeriter 


68 1 exitium.“ 


o. Rotae ducantur inanes.] Ino one 


of r Mead's 2 it is du- 
cuntur. 


By empty wheels i is meant either 


empty carriages, or wheels without 


any carriage Jaid upon them, Varro 
mentions drawing empty carts: 


X 4 * Quos 


FA 


along the ground, and mark the oft 
top of the duff with their foot- P 
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terram, et ſummo veſtigia pulvere ſignent. 
fp. Afterwards let the beechen Poſt valido nitens ſub pondere faginus axis 


axle labouring groan under a Inſtrepat, et junctos temo trahat aereus or bes. 


| beavy load, and let the brazen 


ee ee Interea pubi indomitae non gramina tantum, 


n e bet t, Ma Nec VERA ſalicum frondes, — PE 175 


bullicks not only be fed wotth 


5 g'oſe, or the ranger leaves of r or —. lecke, 


NOTES. 


c E ad 3 item inflituen- 


«dum, ut inania primum ducant 


of a tree, with ſometimes a weight 


added to it, then be put to a cart, 


and, when they are quite tame, 
to a plough: Per haec blandi- 
* menta triduo fere manſueſcunt, 
Jugumque quarto die accipiunt, cui 


* ramus illigatur, et temonis vice 


© trahitur: interdum et pondus ali- 


e ffro ſubjungendi, 
* ſunt, 


* apro, ne ſtatim difficultatem opcris 


« tundant. N 

171. Summo veſtigia ae þ 2 
- nent. ] Theſe words are uſed to ex- 
Z preſs the lightneſs of the carriage, 


put to draw. 
1o inconſiderable, that it will not 


.cauſe them to make deep impreſſions 


in the duſt. 


172. Valids nitens fub pondere.] 
Aſter they have been tried with 


_ empty carriages, they are to be put 


to draw ſuch as are heavy, as we 


or bes. | 
: ancient manuſcripts, inſtead of jund, 


| - the ulva of the Ancients : 
6 reformident, neve adhuc tenera 


„ colla dura deten terrae con- 


have * juſt : now, in the quotat 


| from Columella. 
„ plauſtra.” Columella adviſes, that 


they ſhould firſt draw only a branch 


Funttos temo Saber aerey; 
jerius found vinctos, in the 


N 


Brazen is frequently uſed to ſignify 


"Hr. Dr Trapp tranſlates aereus, 


bound with my ; 


« Then let the beachen axis, bound 
with braſs, 


Pn More: flow, and groan beneath the 
quod injungitur, ut majore niſu 


e laboris exploretur patientia, poſt 

„ cjuſmodi experimenta vacua plo- 
et paulatim 
„ Jongius cum oneribus producendi 
Sic perdomiti mox ad ara- 
„ trum inftituantur, ſed in ſubacto 


tp * pond' rous load. 


17 5 Ulvamgue i 1 « , 


6 is ſylvam in the Roman manu- 


* ſcript; but ulvam is generally fe. 
s cetved.”” - 


PIERI Us. 
It is not certain what plant 1 
] have in. 


terpreted it ſedge 3 which is a genera | 
name for large weeds, that grow in 
marſhes, and near the banks of ti 
vers. Moſt writers ſuppoſe the 1 


to be much like the alga, or je- 


_ wrack; and that they differ chiefly 
which the untamed bullocks are firſt 


The weight is to be 


in this; that the alga grows in fal 
water, and the alva in freſh, but 


this, I think, is certain; that there 
is no freſh-water plant, which re. 
ſembles the ſea-wrack, and at tf 
ſame time agrees with what the Ar- 
cients have ſaid of their alva. Caeſar 


pinus ſuppoſes, and not without fes. 


ſon, that the ulva is the ſame * 


mo. — — . - — © 


1 


"77 


ded frumenta manu carpes ſata 


GEORG. 


NOTES. 


| the typha, which we call cat 's-tail, 


or reed-mace. It is a very common 


weed with us, and in Italy alfo, 
it grows to a 


in ſtagnant waters: 
conſiderable height, 


down. In the paſſage now under 
conſideration, it is called a marſhy 
plant, * ulvamque paluftrem.” In 


| the eighth Eclogue it is ITN 48s 


growung near a rivuket : 


4 Propter a agua rium viridi pro- 5 


00 cumbit in ulva. 


V lake: 


4 lane: 1 per gen, ob- 
ſcurus in ulua, 
« Delitui. 5 + 


The cat's tail grows only where there 
is mud, and is tall enough to conceal 
any perſon, In the ſixth Aeneid it 
s repreſented as growing by a mud- 
dy river's ſide, and the colour is 


Which agrecs 3 alſo with the cat tail: 


« Tandem 1 ſuvium incolumes 5 


In the eighth hook, he ſpeaks of 4 
bed being made of e „ 


* vatemque virumque 


n Wale limo, n, exponit in ns 


* ulva,” 


Ovid taakes Spot mention of 
plant. In 


the ulva, as a marſhy 
the fourth book of the Metamor- 


hoſis, a pool is deſcribed as being 


LI B. III. 


: nec tibi foetae, 


373 

but yather corn for them <oith 

aur band; and aw 
En 6 


remarkably. dear, by the negative 


quality of not having any ava 1 in it: 


3 Videt hic Menn lucentis 
and bears a 
head at the top of the ſtalk, which 


when ripe affords a great deal of 


© ad imum 


8 Uſque ſolum Iymphae : non Wic 1 


“ canna paluſtris, 


Nec ſteriles 1 nec acuta a cuſ- : 


= * Junci.” 


In the ſixth 8 *: is called 4 
5 WO to the marſhes : Git i 


— - Agreſtes lie fruticoſa re 


Ly ( bant 5 


| . Vimina cum juncis, | gratemgu _ 
u the bend 4 Sinon mentions EE 


li lying hid amongſt the alua, | in a 


85 ' paludibus lam. e 


we find: it 1 hs as a yl 5 


5 ver ROY in the eighth book: 


e e ima 1 ) 


« Lenta ſalix, ulvaeque leves by. TT, 
And in the fourteenth: — 


Ms — Laeva de parte canori | 
"6k Aeolidae tumulum, et loca ow 


paluſtribus ulvis 


«6 120% Cumarum, vivaciſque an- 
laid to be glaucous, or blueiſh green, 


tra 8 


0 Intrat.” — 


46 — In medio torus eſt de molli- 


bus ulvis 


- Impoſitus lecto, ſponda, podibuſ; 


&« que ſalignis.“ 


This agcom wich; mes; Mü e 
tells us, that hy poorer as in 


- rata. 
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ni the days of mas frbon, 


All the pails at ; ſmox0y mit; 
but let them ſpend, all theip 54. 


But if your ſtudy bends rather to 
war, and fierce troops, or to 


5 e bd Aiphian Smet of bi, 


of ot 55 MN. 0 7 E S. 
Traly make dice beds of the down 
f the cat's-tail, inſtead of -fex- 
thers: and the ſame author informs 
a ſtandiſig 
which does not a- 
+ ü Dr Trapp is of the fame opinion: 

176. Frumenta manu Fes E. "Rr * 
5 Ber interprets this farrago, that 
, à mixt provender of wheat bran, 
and barley meal. 


ub, that there is hardly 
water in Italy, 
: Sound with cat's-tail, 


paraphraſes it 


othet Commentators: he 
This he confirms by the words car- 
peb fata, which plainly expreſs the 
2 ering of the tender blade; and 
by ver. 205, where he forbids giving 


Farris to the Cattle before they are 


| tamed, Hence he concludes, err 
that Virgil contradicts Varro, 
elſe that he means that the orien 


#h6uld:- be given ſparingly to the 


_ cattle; beſbre they are tamed, and 


uaeus: 


Pau Rat afterwards, 1 fol· 


feed 
Wan delicates of leaves, and 
7 marſuy reed; 


„ 


P. VERGHLITI'MARONIS 


More patrum, nivca implebunt mulctraria Vaccae; 
Sed tota in dulces conſument ubera natos. 

ders on their beloved offepring. Sin ad bella magis ſtudium, turmaſque feroces, 
Aut * rotis praclabt flumina Piſae, th 


Rut with thy fickle reap the rank 


« Meanwhile with grab alone, an 


_ Grimoaldus alſo 

arra ſuppeditabis = 
La & for is „Vale. fame o- 

pinion; which he ſtrengthens by a 

quotation from Varro, where he tells 

us, a calf of ſix months old is to be 

fed with wheat bran, barley meal, 

and l tender graſs: * Semeſtribus vi. 
A tulis objiciunt furfures triticeos, et 

„ farinam ordeaceam, et teneram 

c herbam.“ Ruaeus differs from the 

| under 

ſtands the Poet to mean young corn. 


« Feed not thy untam'd bullods 


- nouriſhment. 
condemns, and adviſes thoſe, uh 


| breed calves, to let them fuck their if 
5" 


the oblong, and ſome other man- Wl; 
r -ſcripts. 


* eſt land: 
And miniſter the blade, with boun- 


. teous hand. 9855 


leaves, and ſedge 


„ hut with corn 


«C ropt in the Made. M: 
New tibi * Se. Th bei per W 


in the earlieſt ages lived much upon WM 1 
milk; and therefore defrauded their . 


calves of great part of their natural 
This practice Virgil Ml; 


177. e 14. Sol re: A with i 


Heintius, and ſome of the oldelt 
editors. 
the King's, the Cambridge, ad 


I find the ſame reading in M7 


both Dr Mead” 8 manuſcripts. Pierius 


found mulctraria alſo in the Roman, 


In the Medicean and ſome Mx, 
others he found multralia. He found Wt: 
mulgaria alſo in ſome of the molt Wl; 


ancient copies; and obſerves, that Wi; 
in the Lombard manuſcript - 


traria had been lightly eraſed, and 


mulgaria ſubſtituted for it. t 
: 11 Theil wanton n appetites not anly 46 


179. Sin 'ad' bella, Cc. Ti: WM, 
Poet now proceeds' to give aft a0- y 


count of the breeding of horſes. © . 


180. * Sever 9 Pilar 1 


GEORG. 


Et Jovis in luco currus agitare volantes; 3 


<; Wp;imus equi labor eſt, animos atque arma videre r Fay 55 _ 
_ Whitlantum, lituoſque pati, tractuque gementem ſpirit and arms of — . 
Ferre rotam, et ſtabulo fraenos audire ſonantes. and to endure the trumpets, and 
150 to bear the rattling wheel, and 
Tum magis atque magis blandis gaudere magiſtri 185 1. beer he-ſounting bridles in 
Laudibus, et plauſae ſonitum cervicis amare. tze fable: then to ae 
atque haec jam primo depulſus ab ubere matris * N y. ce 575 wy Q 
ink 3 inque vicem det mollibus ora capiſtris _ of c clapping bis nel. Le 12 
malidus, et jamque tremens, et jam inſcius aevi. Lear theſe, when be is HH of ol 
Yun» | weaned from bir dam, and tee © ED 
bin i bis n to ft oft bits, whiſh be is weak, and meer eee and yet f . 
n: 1 . NOTES. 
and Piſae.] J Strabs tells us, that i it has. mh q Nlurdrihs ot iephs oraiove 7 mic | 
been queſtioned, whether there ever Haie FAdTTOUS 1 t laxecious g- 
Cks; was ſuch a city as Piſa, affirming N * @poxeu]ai df bY Acco 4 Ypreacior i 
o have been the name only of a & 6 radu. rafaßßei S 5 Angus 
huntain : Tives J's aca per obe EN 75 Apxadias si ag Thy Tpgu. 
© play Yeyorerar III daclv. tives earn FEAATTAY  paragy les, 
% 4 picy 10% oxTw. xpnrny 4 U nai peonuEpiac. - 
upon en, ny v ανẽj hat Bi, KU 183. Lituos.] I hos tranſlated Z 
ther Wi cio TAnoiov hos peyiolns TOY Jitugs trumpets for want of a proper 
tur WY 26. It is confeſſed however, that Engliſh word. The tuba is gene- 
21 WY: was anciently the name of a rally thought to have been the ſame' = 
wa country, in that part of Elis, through inſtrument with our trumpet-: but 
their which the river Alpheus flowed, and the lituus was different from it, be- 
1 in which ſtood the famous temple of ing almoſt ſtraight, only turning a 
hy Jupiter Oly mpius. little in at the end: the cornu and 
25 181. Et Jovis in luce ] In one of the buccinum were bent almoſt round. 
> Dr Mead's manuſcripts, it sf: 1 in- 184. Stabulo fraenos audire ſo-- 


lead of et. 


lence, We learn however from 
trabo, that it belonged to the 
tmmple of Jupiter Olympius. He 
s the Olympian temple is in the 
lian region, not quite three hun- 


t has a grove of wild olives before 
in which is a place for races; 


WpTias Kal Ths £is Tous "HaAtious 


LI B. III. 


red ſtadia from the city Elis; that 


rde d 0 Jö ele ef! Ting O- 


dra ue J . EG i 
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and to driue the flying charion 


nantes.] In one of Dr Mead's ma- 


The Commentators ſeem to "BB nuſcripts it is flabulis, 


aſſed over this grove of Jupiter in 


Varro alſo ſays the alk ſhould be 


accuſtomed to the ſight and ſound 
of bridles: 


Eademque cauſa ibi 
fraenos ſuſpendendum, ut equuli 


— conſueſcant et videre eorum fa-- 


e ciem, et E motu audire crepitus. 


189. Invalidus.] In the Kings 


: manuſcript i it is invaliduſque. 


Et jam.] So J read with Hein- 
ſius. Pierius found the ſame reading 
in ſome ancient copies. The com- 
mon reading i is etiam. 

190. At 
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and tbe fourth is * : 


NOTES. 


190. At tribus eractir.] In the 


King s manuſcript it is ac inſtead of at. 


Varro ſays, ſome would break a 


| Horſe at a year and half old; but he 
thinks it is better to ſtay til he is 


three years of age: © Cum j jam ad 


© manus accedere conſuerint, inter- 


dum i imponere lis puerum dis, aut 


< ter pronum in ventrem, poſtea 
dam ſedentem, haec facere cum 
fit trimus 
| © creſcere, ac lacertoſum fieri. Sunt 
„ qui dicant poſt annum et ſex 
E menſes equulum domari poſſe, ſed 


tum enim maxime 


% melius poſt trimum, 
© pore farrago dari ſolet.“ 
mella makes a diſtinction between 


1 80 tem- 


thoſe which are bred for domeſtic 
labour, and thoſe which are bred 


for races; he ſays the former ſhould 


be tamed at two years, and the lat- LG 
1 wa ther \ ummers. are. joined to 
three winters, in order to express 
three years. 
paſſages appear to me to come up to 


rer not till he is paſt three : “ Equus 


< bimus ad uſum domeſticum recte 
5% domatur, certaminibus autem ex- 
e pleto triennio, fic tamen ut poſt 
I quartum demum annum moon 


* committatur.” 

D Ubr quarta acceſſerit eat ] Al- 
„ moſt all the ancient manuſcripts 

have aetas, except only that moſt 


s ancient one, which we call the 
1 Roman, in which we find ub: 


* quarta acceperit aeftas. But Servius 
© acknowledges aetas, and explains 


e quartus annus . . . But for my 


<« part 1 neither diſlike acceperit nor 
s agſtas, as we have the teſtimony 
© of ſo ancient a manuſcript, which 


+ I think may be depended upon in 
< whole words, tho'- it is often very 
Aencas was at Carthage : 


8 corrupt in letters. PriERTUs. 
Ny 


* 
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But when three fummers are paſt At, tribus A; ubi quarta acceſſerit aeſtas, 100 


Bodleian manuferipts, and the dh 


the Arundelian, both Dr Meal 
manuſcripts, ſeveral of the old edi. 
tions, Heinſius, Maſvicius, Ruaels, 


The King' s, the Cuinbridie' the 


Nurenberg edition have aetas. Both 


and moſt of the later editors wal 
ag. La Cerda reads aetas ; bit 


he thinks aeſtas not amiſs, which he 


ſays is a phraſe uſed by Virgil, twice 
in the firſt Acneid, 


uſe ae/tas for a Years dür ui, 


5 ſummer: 
Cola. 


<< © Tertia * Latio regnantem Vi- | 


derit acſtas, _ 


* 1 tranſierint Mil * 


08 * berna ſubaQtis.” | | 


The ſecond and third 


the point: tho' ſome Criticks con- 


tend that they mean only the fur- 


mer ſeaſon : 


5 — Nam te jam ſeptima portat 
1.08 Omnibus errantem terris et Nutt: 


"5708 bus aeſtas: 


And 


mn Septima poſt Trojae excidium jam 


KL vertitur acſtas,” | 


Here acer cannot, without 955 
violence, be conſtrued to ſignify the 
ſummer ſeaſon. It was winter when 


cc Th 


and once it dne 
th; The fir? of tlieſe pallages 


not to our purpoſe, for he des 1: 


1 


(6 


« 


(6 


— wm, ©, ty 


100 


Corpere mox gyrum incipiat, e ſonare 
Compoſitis, finuetque alterna volumina crurum; 


ditaue laboranti ſimilis: 


tum curſibus auras 
"Ke ocet, ac per aperta volans, ceu liber habenis, 
A:quora, vix ſumma veſtigia ponat arena. 

Qualis Hyperboreis Aquilo « cum denſus ab oris 
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lit bim immediately. begin to run 
_ the round, and pranc? with 

regular fleps, and let bia bend 

the alternate foldings of bis legs ; 
and let bim ſeem to labour : then 
let bim rival thewinds in fewrft- 
195 neſs : and flying thro' 1 Feb 
Plains, 4 if unbridled, let bim 
ſcarce print his footſteps on the 


| * 7 the Oe: As e the « frong North wind raſter from the 9 . and di Ae 5 


NOTES. 


6 indulge hofpicio, caufaſqu innecte 
& morandl : 


« Dum pelag? deſuevit bene, et a- 
« quoſus Orion; 


6 * bile caclum.“ 


And 5 


6 Nunc hyei emem inter cle Juxu, quam 


85 longa, fovere. ; 


Wy 


5 Quin etiam Iyberns moliris laat dere N 


claſſem, 


Et mediis properas apuilonidus ire 


5 per altum.” 


The tage from - lag to $i : 


very ſhort, and the games, in ho- boreans are a people of whom not 


only the ſeat, but even the exiſtence 


nour of Anchiſes, were celebrated on 
the tenth day after the arrival of 
Aeneas in Sicily, Iris therefore, in 


the form of Beroe, could not mean 
tt was the ſummer ſeaſon, when 
theſe games were celebrated; ſince 
it has been evidently proved that it 
was the winter ſeaſon, or, at moſt, 


early in the ſpring. 

Aeſtas however, in the 3 
now under conſideration, may mean 
only the ſummer, which is the very 
lame, as if he had ſaid annus. The 
lime for coyering mares, according 


is 


tives pic E! J 


10 Vine as 44 have quoted 8 in 
the note on ver. 133, is from the ver- 
nal equinox to the ſummer folſtice: 

and the mares, according to the ſame 


« Quaſlataeque rates, en non wust. author, bring forth in eleven months 


and ten days. The time therefore 7 


of a colt's coming into the world is 
from the beginning of March to the 
beginning of June. The ſummer 
was reckoned to begin a little before 
the middle of May. Thus the fourth 
ſummer of a colt's life will be when 9 5 
he is completely three years old. 


191. Gyrum.] See the note on 


ver. 1 


193. Curſius.] 1 the old Nu- 


renberg edition it is cruribus. 


194. Provocet.] In one of the 
Arundelian manuſcripts it is advocet. 


196. Hyperboreis.] The Hyper- 


is called in queſtion. The mention 


of them is very ancient, for we find 
Herodotus denying that there were 


any ſuch people; and not without 


reaſon, if by Hyperborean be meant, 
as he underſtands the word, a people 
who lived beyond the riſing of the 
north wind. But others, as Strabo 
tells us in his firſt book, call thoſe 


Hyperboreans, who live in the moſt 


northern parts of the world: Tov 


yay Hpod'orou land ile 'TTe epCoptoug 


ct, 70 
Hod o- 


at the very pole: 
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"wo Scythian ue and T7 1 Seyttiaegque hyemes atque ard differ Io 


NOTES. 


Me- TOUT” *. airtietar I 
Tou "TV 'TepCopiovs TOLToUS UTtAQACE 
. A eb, . ' 5 Bopbs ou . 
kal yd e 08 aomn]at pubitoreipor bu-. 
5 To gabe, Via Node 79 Net's 
ap u], TærepCopious 200. Bope10- 
1d ο avi Mn e0 at. 
venth book he treats them as fabu- 
lous: Aid e 7% 47d Tov 75% 
Lob ron, ot r PiTaid opn, Kal Tovs 
 "TarepCopeious abt. 
eleventh book he tells us that the an- 
cient Grecians called all the northern 
nations Scythians and Celto-Scythi- 
ans; but that the moſt ancient of all 
- called thoſe which lie to the north 
of the Black Sea, the Danube, and 
the Gulph of Venice, Hyperborcans, 


In his ſe- 


In his 


Sauromatae and Arimaſpians : A- 


Tales per FE 700 @ 97 Coppovs, : 


£x4Ao). OL of tre befor Jus Ab- 


Jes, 700 pv bre To Eos, 
xk Io p, nai Adpiov o, 
5 TaipCopiovs b x Eavpopar 
TFesg, d APH ,jt 
tions the Hyperboreans as fabulous, 
and places their ſuppoſed Habitation 
At per oram ad 
Tanaim uſque Macotae, a quibus 
* lacus nomen accepit: 
*. tergo eorum Arimaſpi. . 
_ © phaei montes, et aſſiduo nivis caſu 
* pinnarum ſimilitudine, Pterophoros 
& appellata regio: pars mundi dam- 


ultimique a 


« nata a natura rerum, et denſa 
< merſa caligine : 


“ quilonis conceptaculis, Pone eos 


66 tremique ſiderum ambitus, ſeme- 
„ ſtri luce et una die folis ayerh: 


« quinoctio verno in autumnun., 
„ Semel in anno ſolſtitio oriuntur iis 
„ ſoles ; biumaque ſemel occidunt,” 

We find here that the Arimaſpians 
lived to the northward of the river 
 Tanais, 


which is now called Muſcovy. On 
the north part of this country were 
ſituated the Riphaean mountains 
Where the ſnow is continually fal 
ling, in the ſhape of feathers, by 


5 x the 
| KOVGs ci 74 AQUOE TRY EAANVEY avy- Which perhaps were meant 


: pa, Exubas ual KiaTooxubas 


Pliny men- 


neque in alio 
quam rigoris opere gelidiſque A- 


00 montes, ultraque Aquilonem, zen 


00 felix, ft credimus, quos Hyper. 
reos appellavere, annofo degit acm, 
„ ſabuloſis celebrata miraculg. I 


& creduntur eſſe cardines mundi, ex. 


non, ut imperiti dixere, ab ac- 


and the lake Macoti, 
They inhabited therefore the coun'ry 


mountains of Lapland, on the north 
fide of which the Hyperboreans were | 


ſuppoſed to inhabit. Virgil alſo men- 


tions the Hyperboreans and the Ta- 


nais together, in the fourth Gear: 


gick: 


6 Solus Z perboreas place Toning 


% nE 


5 * Arvaque N nunquam vi 


duata pruinis 


5 10 Luſtrabat.” _ 
Mox Ri- 


We find in the foregoing nts of 


_ Pliny, that the Riphaean mountains 


were imagined to be the ſource of 


the north wind, and that the Hy- 


perboreans dwelt ſtill farther north- 
ward : which opinion, however ab- 


du, ſcoms to have been the org 


Nut 


97 
bl 


| their name. 


GEORG, 


Nabil: tum ſegetes pen CHI natantes 


LIB, Al, © 


} clouds; then che tall corn, . | 
41 * Job ND wied 


8 
W 


vo Ee. 


FT heſe Hyperbo- - 


reans were ſaid to live to a great 


well in woods and groves, without 
vaſes or diſcord. 


quoting the authority of my learne 


Lapland oeconomy, 


anders. 


cares, contentions, and quarrels, and 
They 
kad an innocent life, continued to a 
great age, free from myriads of diſ- 
eaſes, with which we are afflicted. 


are unacquainted with envy. 


They dwell in woods, like the birds, 
and neither reap nor ſow : 


*mundi ſic bene lates contentus et 
* NOCENS, | Fu nec times anno- 


* nae charitatem, nec Martis prae- 


«a, quae ad tuas oras pervenire 


" nequeunt, ſed florentiſſimas Eu- 
* ropae provincias et urbes, unico 
7 . Seſiciunt,” de- 
Tu dormis hie fub tua 
belle ab omnibus curis, conten- 


momento, 
"ent, 


* tlonibus, rixis liber, ignorans quid 
"lit invidua, Tu nulla noſti, niſi 
' tonantis Jovis fulmina, Tu ducis 

| nnocentiflimos tuos annos ultra 

; ®ntenariurn numerum cum facili 


This is true ef 
the Laplanders, as all travellers te- 


ſity. J ſhall content myſelf with 


© Ofe- 
e Lappo, qui in ultimo angulo 


1 


"EE Eneslute et t be fanitate- EY * 


latent myriades morborum nobis 
ze, in wonderful felicity, and to 


+ Europaeis' communes. Tu vivis 


in ſylvis, avis iſtar, nec ſemen- 
„tem facis, nec metis, tamen alit 
* te Deus optimus optime. 
© grnamenta ſunt tremula arbo- f 
e um on, 
fiend Dr Linnaeus of Upſal, who 
travelled thither in 1732, and was 
leaſed to {ſend me an excellent ac- 
nine of the plants of that country, 
under the title of Flora Lapmica, | 
printed at Amſterdam, in 1737, in 
5e. Speak ing of a dwarf fort of 
birch, which is greatly uſed in the 
he takes occa- 
ſon to extol the felicity of the Lap- 
He ſays they are free from 10 furgis, dumque eum petis, nec 
« no 
4 ſfſub dulci melle. 
e ſcorbutus, nec febris intermittens 8 - 
0 


Tua i 


graminoſique luci; 


_** Tuus potus aqua cryſtallinae pel- 
| & luciditatis, quae nec cerebrum in“ : 
„ ſama adficit, nec ſtrumas i in Al. 
« pibus tuis producit. Cibus tuus 


<« eſt ve} verno tempore piſcis re- 


cens, vel acftivo ſerum lackis, vel 


&« autumnali tetrao, vel hyemali caro 
& recens rangiferina abſque fale et 


N N ſingula vice unico conſtans 


reulo, edis dum ſecurus e leo ; 


venena noſtra, quae latent 
Te non obruit 


1 


<< nec obeſitas, nec podagra, fibroſo 
* gaudes corpore et alacri, animo- | 
es que libero. O ſanfta innocentia, 

« eftne hic tuus thronus inter Fau- 


nos in ſummo ſeptentrione, inque 
& viliſſima habita terra? numne ſic 
© praefers ftragula haec betulina 
„mollibus ſerico tectis plumis ? _ 
etiam credidere veteres, nec male.” 


The learned reader will compare this 


with the latter part of the twelfth - 


chapter of the fourth book of Phny': 
Natural Hiſtory, 
197. Scythiae.] See the note op ; 
hook I. ver. 240. 

Arida differt nie], Thus Lu- 
cretius: 3 | 


* 


0 Venti 1b WT incits pontum, 
66 ** Ingen- 


320 
gentle blafls, and the tops of the 


woods ruſtle, and the long mou 
Preſs towards the ſhoar : 


P. VIRG1LIL 


MARONIS 


Lenibus horreſcunt flabris, ſummaeque fororem 
ze Dant ſylvae, longique urgent ad littora fluctus. 209 


e flies * along, * Ille volat, ſimul arva fuga, ſimul acquora verrens, 


ing the fields and ſeas at the 


fame time in bis Aube Sucb a 


Hic vel ad Elei metas et maxima campi 


| Sirſe will either ſweat at the Sudabit ſpatia, et ſpumas aget ore cruentas: 
goals and largeft rings of the Belgica vel molli melius feret eiſeda collo. 


Elean plain, and will cha 


* 9 l or * berter bear the * chariots with bis obedient neck, | 


NOTES. 


ce Fr ruit naves, et nubila 
” © ar ert. e 


In the 1 8 countries the : 


| miſts hang about the tops of the 


7 pertuis obſerved under the arctic 
r 

ue h 
- os ſoleil ſur Phorizon, fait Clever des 


8 « vapeurs qu' aucune nuit ne fait 
* deſcendre; mais pendant les deux 


mois que nous avons paſle ſur les 


« montagnes, le ciel etoit toujours 


chargé, juſqu* à ce que le vent de 


Nord vint diſiper les brouillards.“ 
198. Tum,] In the King's ma- 


nuſcript it is cum in one of the A- 
rundelian, and in one of Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts it is dum. 

200. Longi.] Pierius ſays it is 
Inge in the Medicean, and fome 
other ancient manuſcripts. 


201. Ille.] In one of the Arun- 


- delian manuſcripts it is h. 


Arva.] It is arma in the King' 8 


manuſcript ; ; which muſt be an error 
of the tranſcriber. 


202. Hic vel ad.] In the In 8 
d hard manuſcript, and in another 


cc very ancient one, it 18 hic vel ad, Qs Untir'd at . and chearful all 
3 


"« 2; we read in the common copies. 


« In the Roman manuſcript it is 


CO Hine et ad E lei. 


1 


In the oblong 


PrER TUS. 


Elis is a city of Arcadia, where 


1 the chariot- races were celebrated. 
mountains, till they are diſpelled by 


the north wind. Thus M. de Mau- 


games were celebrated, not at Els, 
but at Olympia. 
« Te ne ſcai fi c'eſt parce 


whoſe country Olympia was fitus 
preſence continuelle du 


| Eleans, about the government of 
the Olympic games: but at laſt, the 


between Achaia, Meſſenia, and Ar- 
cadia, came to be called Elis The 


Geography. 
the city of Elis, as Servius errone- 


ouſly imagines, but the plains abont 
Olympia, in the region of Elis. 


derſtood to mean, that the horſe wil 


Or, bred to Belgian wagon, al 


« Want allo i it is , not wel ” 


Elei campi. 3 n tell us, tha 


but 1t 1s certain that the Olymyic 
The Piſacans, in 


ted, had many contentions with the 
Eleans prevailing, the whole country 


reader will find a long account of 
this in the eighth book of Strabo's 
The plains of Eli 
therefore are not the plains about 


202. Spatia.] See the note on 
book I. ver. 513. 

204. Belgica vel molli ** 2 
eſſeda collo.] This is generally 5 


be better for drawing common Car- 
riages : thus Dryden tranſlates it: 


„ the way; 


c the day.“ 
But 1 think 1 it is lain that the Poet 
1 ſpeaks 


GEORG. 


00 


Tum Jemum craſſa magnum farragine corpus 205 
Creſcere jam domitis ſinito: namque ante domandum 
[ngentes tollent animos, prenſique negabunt 
Verbera lenta Paths et duris parere Jupatis. 
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Then at laſt when they are 
tamed, let their ample bodies be 
di ended with plenty of mixt 
prouender; for 1f they are high 
fed before they are tamed, they 
207 be too full of mettle, end 


refuſe to bear the tough _ nd to ay the * ade 


ar T 


«Sin ad bella magis Ntudium, tur- 
* maſ{que feroces, | 


. Et jon in luco currus  agitare: vo- 
: (6 1 | 
Elb, lantes.“ 


ere uſed by private perſons, i 


„the Wravelling, as well as in war; as Frag 
ntry Wezrs from one of Cicero's Epiſtles : 
Ar- Hic Vedius venit mihi obviam 
The cum duobus edis, et rheda equis 
i of 2 et lectica, et familia mag- 
abo's There is another paſſage 
Elis Wit 2 fame kind in the ſecond Phi- 
bout Woypic oration : © Vehebatur in e/ed» 
one- MW ribunus plebis.“ But Virgil ſhews 
boot Int he does not mean the common 
ots, or /eda, by adding the 
e on {Wiithet Belgica, or perhaps bellica, as 
z in one of Dr Mead's manu- 
feret Nipt, for we do not find the cha- 
7 un- es of war aſcribed to the Gauls, 
» will et to the Britons. Cicero men- 
car - uns them in ſome of his Epiſtles to 
it: rebatius, who was in Britain with 
Jead far: 66 Tu qui caeteris cavere 
13 didiciſti, in Britannia ne ab efſe- 
1 al dariis decipiaris, caveto:” and 
In Britannia nihil eſſe audio, ne- 
ys wh auri, neque argenti. Id ſi ita 


fenks only of the generous horſe, 
which Is me either tor the races, or 


Aut 3 rotis 5 fumina 


<6 colla reflectunt.“ 


nuſcript it is dura. 
ct, eſedurm aliquod ſuadeo rapias, 


NOTES. 


« et 41 nos quam primum recurras : wr 


. and Sed tu in re militari multo es 
_ © cautior, quam in advocationibus: 
0 qui neque in oceano natare vo- 
e lueris, ſtudioſiſſimus homo natandi, 
I neque ſpectare efſedarios.” 
does not once mention the eſſedum, 
in his war with the Belgae : but we 


Caeſar _ 


find them taken notice of, as ſoon | 
as he approaches the Britiſh ſhoar: 

Here is no mention of Adele 1. | 

* but only of chariots and war. 

; Cerda obſerves that the * 


«« At barbari, conſilio Romanorum 


e cognito, praemiſſo equitatu, et 
2 * r quo plerumque genere in 


praeliis uti conſuerunt, reliquis co-—- 


piis ſubſecuti, noſtros navibus egre- 
_ * di prohibebant.“ 
Wards we find him deſcribing the 
manner in which the Britons fought 
with theſe efſeda, as if he had not 
met with them in his other wars. I 
muſt therefore confeſs, I do not un- 
derſtand why Virgil calls them Bel- 
gica; and would willingly read Bel- 


A little after- : 


lica, according to Dr Mead's manu- 
ſcript, if I did not think it too pre- 


| ſumptuous to alter the text, which 


has been generally received, upon 
the authority of a ſingle manuſcript. 8 
204. Molli.] *Domito: ut mollia 
SERvIus. 
] take molli for domito, in oppo- 
e ſition to reluctanti, c.“ Dr 
TRAPP. | 
205. Tum.) It is tu in the King's 
manuſcript. _ | 
208. Lenta. In the King's ma- 


* Tupatis.] 


8 - the Ancients. . 


tioned before, by which perhaps is 
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But no induſtry, that you can 
ie, more confirms their ſtrength, 

than to'keep them from wenery 
and the ſlings of blind luft : whs Sive boum, 
ther you delight more in bulls or 
in borſes, And therefore the 
bulls are removed to a diſtance, 


tbe obflacle of a mountain, and 
beyond broad rivers : or are kept 
Put up within at full falls. For 


herbae. 
their 5 alk; q and waſtes them 


by degrees, and makes them for- 


impeli the proud lowers to con- 
_ * their U 


1 ] The curb is ſaid to have | 


been called lupatum, becauſe it had 


unequal iron teeth, like the teeth 
of wolves. This ſtrongly expreſſes 
the mettle of a headſtrong horſe, that 


vere curbs, as we find were uſed by . 
= It is here put in op- 
poſition to mollibus capiſtris, men- 


meant what we call a 9 bit, as 
Dryden tranſlates it: 


* * And then betimes 1 in a bolt fal 


955 wrought.” 


209. Sed non i magis, Ge. 
Hlaving juſt mentioned the ſtrengthen- 
ing of horſes with rich food, the 
Poet takes occaſion to tell us, that no- 


thing preſerves the ſtrength either of 


| Horſes or bulls ſo much as 1 
them from venery. Hence he ſlides 
into a beautiful account of the vio- 


Ent effects of luſt on all the animated 


art of the creation. He firſt be- 
gins with bulls, deſcribes their hght- 


ing for the female, and the various 


paſſions, with which the vanquiſhed 
bull is agitated. 


Firmat. Pierius ſays it is ; ſervat 


1 « 


P. VIRGILII 
Sed non ulla magis vires induſtria firmat, 
Quam Venerem et caeci ſtimulos avertere amoris: 1 
ſive eſt cui gratior uſus equorum. 
Atque ideo tauros procul, atque in ſola relegant 
Paſcua, poſt montem oppoſitum, et trans flum ina kn: 
and into ſolitary paſtures, * Aut intus clauſos ſatura ad praeſepia ſervant. 
Carpit enim vires paullatim, uritque videndo 23 
15 Faemina: nec nemorum patitur meminiſſe, Ne 
the female by being ſeen conſumes _ | 5 
Dulcibus illa alli Mecebris, et ſaepe ſuperba 
| get the groves and paſtures, $be Cornibus inter ſe ſubigit decernere amantes, 
 alſe with ſweet allurements often Paſcitur in magna ſylva formoſa j Juvenca : 


The bana: beifer feeds in the ſpacin ous wood, 
. NO Tr E S. 5 


in ſome ancient manuſcripts: but 
that it is firmat i in much the great 


viſes, that the good horſes ſhould be 
| he cannot be governed by ſuch ſe- 
at the time deſigned for covering: 
_ « Equos autem pretioſos reliquo tem 
60 pore anni removere oportet a ſoe 
minis, ne aut cum volent, ineant, 
e aut fi id facere prohibeantur, cu 
„ pidine ſollicitati noxam contrahant 
AItaque vel in longinqua paſcua ma 
& rem placet ablegari, vel ad prac 


are almoſt the ſame which Virgil 
has uſed, with relation to bulls: 


60 Atque ideo tauros procul, atque 


_ © the oblong manuſcript it is neue 


of Lucaniaz which alteration b 


MARONIS 


number. 


211. 3 Columella ad 


kept ſeparate from the mares, except 


£2 © £©ur 2 hy 


” Theſe laſt word 


e ſepia contineri.” 


in ſola relegant 
« Aut intus clauſos fatura do 
el * ſepia ſervantt 


; 216. Meminiſſe nec - berbae.] 0 
« which ſeems ſofter.” PIERIUs, 


219. Sylva.) Servius ſays tha 
ſome would read Sila, a mounts 


juſtly thinks unnegeſſary. 7 
220, J. 


, * 85 on 1 leaves and A la., 


ey: Tow in ts ret 


« miſcent, 6 

Cornuaque obnixi infgut, et fan- 
« puine largo 5 

Colla armoſque lavant: 

3 nemus omne remugtt. 


ne of Dr Mead's 3 
226, Multa.] It 


La Cerda is of another opinion, who 
bs paraphraſes this paſſage: Ge- 
mit doletque multa, videlicet ig- 
nominiam amiſſae gloriae, accep- 


tas plagas, amores perditos.” 


mus, who explains pernix perſe- 
, and derives it a _—_— 


Wctipts, which he had ſeen, and 
of pernox as an innovation. 


lan manuſcripts, moſt of the old 


_ GEORG.-LIB. III. 
u alternantes multa vi proelia miſcent 
Vulneribus crebris : lavit ater corpora ſanguis, 
erſaque in obnixos urgentur cornua valto« 
um gemitu, reboant ſylvaeque et magnus Olympus are wiolently arged againſt cach = 
Nec mos bellantes una ſtabulare: fed alter 
ſicus abit, longeque ignotis exulat oris, 
ulta gemens ignominiam, plagaſque ſuperbi 
ictoris; tum quos amiſit inultus amoresʒ 
t ſtabula aſpectans regnis exceſſit avitis. 

Ergo omni cura vires exercet, et inter 

Dura jacet pernix inſtrato ſaxa cubili, 
zondibus hirſutis, et carice paſtus acuta: 


yy realms. Therefore with all diligence be exerciſes bis Frog, and my . ee: bed on * ang : 


220. \ Il elternantes * vi proe- 


| gemitu : 


1 is tallunt inſtead of mien in 


230, Pernix.] So I read with 
ſank Gays it is rer in II the ma- 


King's, and one of the Arun- 
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220 whilf they t agewith 
great — in va dere 2. 
pony evounds : the Bblath 


diftains their bodies : thiir . 


other, with vat _ „an 

the weeds and ſympus 

22 5 rebellow, Nor he warriors 
© uſe to dtvell together: but the 
 Yangquiſhed retires, and becomes 

an exile in unknoton diſtant coats 
grievouſly lamenting bis diſ= 
grace, and the ewwounds of the 
Proud victor, and bis loves 
230 which be bas leſl unrevenged ; 
and cafting bis eye back at the 
falls, departs from his heredi- 


* 0 T E 8 
: eee Paul Sen bene ta Cerda, - 


Heinſius, and Maſvicius, have pernix. 


The Cambridge, the Bodleian, the 
bother Arundelian, 
Fin inter bs mlt vi | vulnera 7 
5 Ruaeus contends, that it ought 8 
be pernox, and affirms that pernix haas 
no where the ſignification which Ser- 
vius aſſigns to it, but always means 
ſwift, as pernix Saturnus, and pedi- 
bus celerem et pernicibus alis. He ſa 
it cannot be ſuppo 
would call his wearied bull ſwift, 
generally 
bought to be put adverbialy: but 


and both Dr : 


Mead's manuſcripts have pernox. 


and therefore he reads pernox with 
the two Scaligers, 
reads pernox. La Cerda ſays all the 


old copies read pernix, which he ex- 


plains Jabortoſus, obſtinatus, pertinax, 


and derives from the old verb per- 
nitor, with Servius. 


If pernox be 
admitted, our tranſlation muſt be: 


e and makes his bed all night on the - 
„ hard ſtones,” 


231. Carice acuta.] This plant 


has ſo little ſaid of it by the Roman 
Writers, that it is hard to aſcertain 

what ſpecies we are to underſtand 
by the name carex. It is here called 


* 2 ſbarp, 


ſed that Virgil! ; 


Grimoaldus alſo _ 


Are! 
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bis borns againſ} the trunk 75 a 
and puſhes againſt the 


P. iert MARONIS 


and tries binſelf, and pradiiſes Et tentat ſeſe, 


atque iraſci in cornua diſcit [ 


Arboris obnixus trunco : ventoſque laceſſit 


wind, and ſpurning the ſand Ictibus, et ſparſa ad pugnam proludit arena, 


prepares to figbt. Afterwards, 
Twhen his flrength is collected, 
and bis force regained, be marches 
on, and ruſhes beadlon 
unſuſpecting enemy. 2 as when 

a Wave * to bite * of i in the * 


NOTES. 


"As Þ, wh: . if! it be meant of hs. 


end of the ſtalk, is no more than 

What Ovid has ſaid of the ; Juncus, or 
common ruſh z & acuta cuſpide junci :* 

It is mentioned: but « once more e by 


Tug 


4 lk a 7 poſt « car 9020 lib: 


From which paſſage we can gather 


no more, than that theſe plants grew 


| _ cloſe enough together, for a perſon 


to conceal himſelf behind them. 
Catullus mentions the carex along 


with the juncus, as being uſed to 


b thatch a your coftngs +. 


+66 Howe: ego juvenes locum, villu- 
_ © lamque paluſtrem, _ 


© maniplis, 


Quercus arida, ruſtica conformata 


& ſecuri 
« Nutrivi.” 


Columella mentions the carex toge- 


ther with fern, and tells W ſea- 
ſon is beſt to deſtroy them 


„ patur, 
Julias ante caniculae exortum.” 


What the Ancients have ſaid of it; 


we muſt depend upon the authority 


. n 1 


of Anguillara, who. alle. us that 
about "Padua and Vicenza they cal 
a ſort of ruſh, careze, Which ſeem 
to be the old word carex modernizel. 
_ Caſpar Bauhinus ſays it is that fort o 
ruſh which he has called Puna; 
acutus panicula ſparſa. It is there- 
fore our common hard ruſh, which 
grows in paſtures, and by wa 
ſides, in a moiſt ſoil. 
ſolid, hard, and prickly at the point, 
.-thas our common ft ruſh, which 
g ſeems to be what t the Ancients calle 
„„ 


alſo in the twelfth Aeneid: 


« Mugitus veluti cum prima in proe- 


= e 
7 WP Tectam vimine junceo, eariciſque 7 lia taurus 


« Ictibus, et ſparſa ad pugnan pro 


| : Filix 
2\; BY quoque, aut carex endes naſ- 
6 citur, Auguſto menſe recte extir- 
melius tamen circa Idus ſays it is refectae in the old Colotia 
* manuſcript, 
Since therefore it is ſo difficult to 


determine what the carex is, from 


Poſt, ubi col lectum robur, vireſque receptae, 23; 
Signa movet, praccepſque oblitum fertur in boten 
en his Fluctus uti medio coepit cum albeſcere konto 


—_ ww 


my, 7 oY 2 — — — — £2 


Tt is more 


2.32, Iraſci in cornua, We, 55 Thu 


« Terrificos cict, atque iraſci 1 
„ cornuà tentat, | 
& Hrboris obnixus trunes, vente ch 

* laceſſit | 


$6 ludit arena. - 


34. Et.] Pierius ſays it is au 
in the Roman manuſcript, but 
does not approve of it. 


235. Keceptae.] Fulvius Urſin 


Heinſius acknowledgs 
the ſame reading, in which he 1s fol 
lowed by Maſvicius. 
237. Fludtus uti medio, | So If 


it in both the e — 


Longius, ex alloque ſinum trahit; ; nique volutus 


GEORG. LIB. III. 
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A the ſea, and ſrvells up from 
be deep: and nas. to 


NOTES. 


25 
em, one ef Dr Mead'smanuſcripts Pierius 


fund the ſame reading in the Ro- 
man, the Medicean, the Lombard, 


:nd other very ancient manuſcripts. $45 
In the oblong manuſcript he found 


Hluctus uti in medio, which he ſcems 
Foam o' er the rocks, and chunder : 


to the ſkies, 


t approve: it is the ſame in the 

i King's manuſcript. Dr Mead's other 

* manuſcript has fluctus aut in medio, | 
101 where aut no doubt is an error of the 85 
e bnſcriber for ut. In the Cam- 

5 bridge and Bodletan manuſcripts it is 

dere. Hlctus ut in medio, which reading is 
pic ceceived in almoſt all the printed _ 
1 editions, We have almoſt the ſame 

* ine 1 in the ſeventh e 

10 8 FluQus: uti primo coepit cum al- 

alled * beſcere vento.“ I: | 

Thus This K Gin: to be raken : 


from the fourth Iliad: 


vs #7 oT iy aryten unit 10 
. $ahegons ET 

OpuT' i acc f te equpoy vox 
rav]oc, | | 

Nure wer 74 fer ufccctras 
ab gag be i 

lipoip PV ever | len dh fil, 
d 72 7 aupas 


dA? 4. 


e te, 
a NoMtuias T%Auords. | 


M As when the winds, 3 by 
degrees, 

* Firſt move the whitening ſurface 
5 of the ſeas, 


. 


„The wave behind: 


2238. Longius, 
tun.] 5 
placed at the end of the preceding 
verſe, which makes the interpreta= —@ 
tion of theſe words very difficult. 
But I think all the difficulty is re- 
moved by placing the comma after 
5 Virgil is here comparing 
the bull's firſt preparing himſelf to 
renew the fight, to a wave begin- 
ning to whiten and ſwell, at a great 
| diſtance from the ſhore, in the middle 
of the ſea. 
towards the land, with a dreadful 


longius. 


Koproy | 10% xopugoITar anf * 


ae To tTaoovrepar Aavair xivurro 


gular expreſſion; and 


£ The billows float | in order to the 
<& ſhore: -::- 


« wave before, 


„Till, with the growing form, the 


6 deeps ariſe, 


ce So to the fight the chick battalions : 
<« throng, 
Mr Pore, 5 


er ee f num 
The comma is generally 


'Then as the wave rolls 


roaring among the rocks, and falls 


upon the ſhore like a huge moun- 
_ tain; 3 ; 
roaring againſt his unſuſpecting ene- 
my, and impetuouſly ruſhes upon . 


ſo the bull comes furiouſly 


him. 
Sinum trabit is, I believe, a in : 
J do not find 
it explained by the Commentators. 
Sinus uſually ſignifies ſome ſort of ca- 


vity, as the boſom of any perſon, or 
a bay 


: it is uſed alſo to ſignify a 
waving line, like the motion of a 


rolls on the — 


ce Shields urg'd on huge, and men 1 
8 a drove men n along.“ e Ne 


oo nor do the 
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ing among the rocks, and falls 


like a buge mountain: the but- 


aobirlpools, and toſſes the black 
fend on bigh. Every kind alſo 


p. VIRG1LII MARONIS 


| the land, makes a dreadful rear- Ad terras, immane ſonat per ſaxa, neque ipſo 

Monte minor procumbit : at ima exaeſtuat unda 20 

ton tg water boils avitbh Vorticibus, nigramque alte ſubjectat arenam. 
Omne adeo genus in terris hominumque ferarumaue, 


of living creatures, both men and Et genus acquoreum, pecudes, pictaeque volucres, 


1 222 


wild beaſts, and the inbabitants In furias igne mque ruunt: amor omnibus idem. I 


of the ſeas, catile, and painted Tempore non alio catulorum oblita leaena 


birds, uſb into fury and flames : 
luſt is the ſame in all. 


Ar no Saevior errayit campis: 


nec funera yulgo 


ot ber time does the lioneſs forget- Tam multa informes urſi ſtragemque dedere 


ting ber whelps wander over the 


lains with preater fterceneſs : Per ſy lvas: 


A ſuch hawcck in the wwoods : then 


tum ſaevus aper, tum peſſima tigris. W 
leſs bears male Heul male tum Lybiae ſolis erratur in agris. 


> 15 cle boar — ard the 1 mw danger Ti ben alas! 1 it it * wandering in the ſor feli. gin 


ſnake, 


or boſom. 


It's boſom oyer * fartheſt” * of 
the ſhore: 


” Qualis ubi atterno procurrens gur- in the Roman manuſcript, which te 


„ Nunc ruit ad terras, ſcopuloſque ſeems to approve. | 


© gite pontus, 


s ſyperjacit undam 


«6 < Spumeus, extremamgue ; ſony per- 


* fundit arenam, 
x the ſeventh 18 8 we 


now under conſideration, we have 
altius undas erigit, which I take to 


mean the ſame with er alto 7. n. 


oy FluAus uti primo coepit c cum a- 
e beſcere vento: 


« Paulatim ſeſe youu mare, et altizs 
$0:unday 


* Eryit, de imo conſurgit ad 
*t acthera fundo. “. 

| 239 Negue.] Pierius 7 it jo 
negue in ihe Lombard Bk 


hc he approves, Heinfius allo has 


1 


2 nepue. 


Maſvicius read verticibus, 
Pierius alſo obſerved in the Roman 
and Medicean manuſcripts, 


ing ſpoken of the fury which lf 
cauſes in bulls, he takes occaſion to 
mention the violent effects of it in 
© other animals, and alſo in mankind, 
| have a ſimile, not much unlike that 
| ſeems to have 'had before him the 


book of the Hiſtory. of Animals. 


'of the Arundelian manuſcripts, at 
in ping printed editions. 


Arifdle ſpeaking of bears, wolves, 
and lions, ſays they are 
_ thoſe that come near them, not hav- 
ing frequent fights between them 
| ſelves, becauſe they are not greg? 


1 
7 
NOTES. „ | 


The Poet ſeems t to conceive a 
wave to be a hollow body, and there- 
fore calls the inner part of it it's ſinus 
Thus in the eleventh Ae- 
neid, he ſpeaks of a wave pouring 


bi moſt editions it is un. 
240. At.] In the King's maul. ‚ 


5 ſcript it is ac. 0 


4 Heil and * 
which 


241. Vorticibus.] 


Subjectat.] Pierius found fulveflat 


242. Omne adea genus, Oe. 7 Har: 


In this whole paragraph, the Poet 
eighteenth chapter of Ariſtotle's ſixth 


248. Syluas.] It is /ylvam in one 


Heu male tum Lybiae,& . 


erous {0 


rious: Ter dur 8 1b vl 1 
Tov eaypioy, x yag pn] ' 
7 = 120 | At 
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Nonne vides, ut tota tremor pertentet equorum 250 Do you not ſee how the burſe 


Corpora, fi tantum notas odor attulit auras ? 


trembles all over, if be does but 
nuff. the well known gales ? 


Ac neque eos jam fraena, virum neque verbera ſaeva, And now neitber bridles, nor 
Non ſcopuli, rupeſque cavae, aut objecta retardant the ſevere ſcourges of the rides, 


Flumina, correptoſque unda torquentia montes. 
hie uit, * Sabellicus exacuit ſus, | 


not rocks and 8 and ri- 
vers interpoſed, that whirl 
255 mountains along with their tor- 
rents, can reſtrain them, E. ven 

_ the ne, boar — , and Whets bis "TS. 


NOTES. 


| 10121, x42 1 aleles aner 7016 oh- 5 
cal vier ep Tov 41H 
760 T pos οο d r or bad. 
Ia, dit 73 A a αονẽj0 i 


lid i TotrouTaY Caov. 


Lybia is the Greek name * Y 
Africa, according to Pliny : „ Afri- 


«cam Graeci Lybiam appellavere.“ 
This country abounds 
herceſt wild beaſts, 


249. Erratur.] Pierius ſays it * 5 


verſatur in a very ancient manu- 


ſcript, and erravit in the Medicean. 


Agris.] 


It is arvis in the Cam- 


bridge, the Arundelian, and one of 8 


Dr Mead's manuſcripts. 


252, Ac. ] It is at in the old Nu- ; 


renberg edition. 


Fraena, virum negue hon 0 ; 
va.) The comma is uſually placed 
after virum; I have ventured to 


place it after fraena. 


253. Non.] It is nec in th King' 


manuſcript. 


Orreptos without que: 
found correptoſque in the Medicean, 


the Roman, the Lombard, and other 
ucient manuſcripts. The ſame read- 
ng is in the King's, the Cambridge, 


the Bodleian, — both the Arunde- 


lan manuſcripts. Heinſius, Schre- 
2 Maſvicius, and ſome others 
his deſcription the 


admit fue. 


wig” 1 pe | 
that both of them are often killed” 


Kat 64 bes 64 4 pot NaανEE,ĩyltet, = 
kalæię ach eris r 7491 To ie 
70 bes, Sid Tiv oyiar, xat . 
beg dAANIOUS ν] Toldy]es 64x45 2 

| dauſiao Jas Sopexice]es £auT US, 
Ka otody]is To Sippa Ws TEXPTa 1 
700 £x vafagνs. fes T4 dp 

|  diarTpiCorTes 4 TO THAG lobe 
Ss, Ka Snpaiver]es £QUTWS- Ha- N 


tors. | 
right; for Virgil had ſpoken betor- _ 
of the wild boar; 


2655. 72 ruit, N wk 


ſpeaking of the wild boars ſays, that 

at this time they rage horribly, and 
fight one with another, making their 

_ ſkins very hard by rubbing againſt _ 
trees, and by often rolling them- _ 

| ſelves in the mud, and and letting pe 
it dry, make their backs: almoſt im- 


netrable ; and fight fo furiouſly 


X90741 os p GAMIAOUS EEEAQUYVON = 


Tee £X Ta avogapCciay | 3% 7Rodpas, - 
ore aoMnAdnts dpapoTepor dm2) VG ROu= | 
ou. 
| Poet is here ſpeaking of the wild 

254. C o unda torquentia ; 
montes,] The common reading is 
but Pierius 


La Cerda contends that the 


boar, contrary to the opinion of 
Servius and the other Commenta- 
But I believe they are in the 


„tum ſaeuus a 
« per: and here he ſays ever the 
Sabellian boar rages ; ** ſe Sabelli- 
« cus ſus: that is, not only the 
wild boar, but even the tame one 
rages at this time; and, to 2 
'fironger, e a- 
Y 4 ſcribes 


328 
and tears the ground with his E Et 
feet, and rubs bis fides back- 
wards and forwards againſt a 
tree, and bardens þis ſhoulders 

againſt wounds, What does the Durus amor? 
young man, in wheſe bones cruel 


love excites the mighty fire? In 


F. VIRGILII MARONIS 


pede proſubigit terram, fricat arbore coſts . 
Atquchinc atque illine, humeroſque ad vulnera dun. 
Quid juvenis, magnum cui verſat in oſſibus ignem 
nempe abruptis turbata procellis 

Nocte natat caeca ſerus freta: quem 3 88 1 200 


_ ns of night be RE tbe 0 wu with r hank: over vm cle — 


NOTES. 


(rites 6 to 1 tame 1 what Ari- f 


ſtotle has ſaid of the wild one. 


2236. Er pede proſubigit.] In the 
a old Paris edition of 1404, it 1s Et 
| Ae ſubigit. 


: gue illinc, humcroſque ad vulnera du- 


rat. ] So J read with the Bodleian, 
one of the Arundelian, and one of 
Dr Mead's manuſcripts. Picrius 
found the ſame reading in the Ro- 


- man, the Medicean, and other an- 


cient manuſcripts. 


at Venice in 1475, in the old Paris 


editions. The common reading is 


atque illinc humeros ad vulnera durat. 


to fricat arbore caſtas; for the boar 
rubs his fides backwards and for- 
Wards againſt a tree; but the humeres 


the rolling in mud, 
upon his ikin, ſo as to make a fort 
of coat of armour, as we read juſt 
un-, in. the | KRG from Ari- 
Rete 

258. Quid juvenis, FR Here 
2 the Poet no doubt alludes to the 
well known ſtory of Leander and 
Hero. But with great judgment he 
avoids mentioning tbe particular 


ſtory, dureby reer the wh 


ſpecies, as ready to encounter the 


greateſt dangers, when prompted bj 


luſt. Dryden was not aware of thi 
who, in his traſlation, bas put al 
Fricat arbore 60321 atque hinc at- the verbs in the preterperfect tenſe, 


and even mentioned Seſtos, the ka. 


bitation of Hero: 1 70 : 


60 What tid the 0 when bo 
_ © unerring dart 


6 75 'ansfixt his lirer; and int 


It is the ſame in 


the old Nurenberg edition, in an old « Alone, by night, his wat ry war 


_edition by Jacobus Rubeus, printed 


The fluces of the fry were open 


thus, fricat arbore coſtas, atque inc 


And donluüng thunder attled o'er 
I take atque hinc atque illinc to belong 


„ The raging tinieſt calld Vim 


Nor could his kindred; nor tte 


„Of weeping parents, change hr 


; muſt deplore 


£ 


« And every boding omen of th 
ad vulnera durat, the hardening bis. 


ſhoulders againſt wounds, relates to 
and baking it 


his heart? 


che tod; 


„About Bi. and above, the bi 
edition of 1494, and ſome other old at, 


© lows broke : 


ſpread; 

his head. 
back in vain; -* 

main. 

* kindly force 


fatal courſe. 
8 No, not the dying maid, who 


a: Bi is floating carcaſ on the yes 


er 1 


Cui. It ; is cum in the King's m 
nuſcript, 


261. Peri 


| Pol 


td 
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ate of beawen thunders ; and 
261 za ore bed as the 


rocks 


NOTES. 


261. Porta tonat caeli, &e. ] Thi 
Commentators are greatly divided a- 
bout the meaning of the gate o hea- 


den. Servius interprets it the air 


full of clouds, thro' which the paſ- 


ſage lies to heaven's © Aer nubibus 
plenus, per quem iter in caelum eſt, Me 
Grimoaldus paraphraſes it according . 


to this interpretation: Cum inte- 
« rim aer (per quem iter eſt factum 
nubibus erat obſitus.” La Cerda's 


note on this paſſage deſerves to be 
tranſcribed entire, and T ſhall here 
preſent the reader with a tranſlation 
gate of heaven Tur- : 

« can. uli temple, 7 (1 
4 Manutius the air full of clouds, rr 
« thro! which the paſſage - lies 3 
Others interpret it the 


of it: By the 
« nebus underſtands the hemiſphere : 3 


„heaven. 
« eaſt and weſt, of which notion I 


„ ſpeak in another place: others a 


6 cloud, which is not much amiſs; 


for as that noiſe is made in a 


8 — Tune repente N 8 5 | ; 
) Altum e ke, tone. e 


6 of the gate of heaven according 
© to the following notion: the An- 


cc cients feigned Jupiter to be in 4 
certain temple of heaven, eſpeci- 
ally when he r and lighten 
ed. Thus Var in Sogre, * 1 


8 marco: 


1 
. *> 


55 oY nn 


65 for ſo we 0 EY 1 not t chen 5 


8 tam: and Lucretius . 1. 


14 


5 RD 
L 6 Funds: cum : cool aul mis 
2 eee „„ 

0 «Terence, in Funke, 1 1 . 


« cloud, which burſts out together 


« with the thunder, it ſeems to have 4 
« the appearance of a gate opening 
You may take 


to let out the fire, 
„it for the north, where is the 


hinge of heaven, which the Greeks 
«call x, and, by the help of 


* imagination, may be called a gate 


* vite you to this interpretation, 
* who makes Leander, in his Epiſtle, 
© addreſs himſelf to Borcas, which 
* blows from that quarter of the 

© heavens, as withſtanding his at- 
* tempt. But I have ventured to 


by | lifter from all others, in explain- 


ig this paſſage of Virgil, Vir- 
5 Ennius, Homer have ſpoken 


“60 —— . Oui temple caeli forms & | 


66  nitu concutit. 


« Hence I gather, that ates may : 


„be imagined in heaven, temples 
_ © being feigned already: 

may underſtand that thoſe gates of 
5 * and a threſhold. Ovid will in- : 
= thunderbolts. Hence Silius, 4. J. 


ſo that we 


& the temples opened to let out the 


| «a — — — - Tat alt regia tak, 


# 


" Therefore ne the under vil ten- | 
0 


a ＋ caeli; ſometimes a particu- 
lar part of the heavens, as it were 


* the palace of Jupiter; ſometimes 


* the whole le which T rather 
I believe, 
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— A wah = bis tiſerable 3 z nec miſeri — revocare * - 
NOTES. N 
* believe, certainly it is. natural, $ tendre, ou celle par ou le 0 

te that. they ſhould aſcribe doors to ** entre ſur Fhoriſon, et c'eſt “Or. 

| * this temple. Not very dickeren 0 ent: ou celle par ou il en ſort, et 
& from this is the faction of Homer, * c'eſt / Occident. Ici Virgile ſembe b 
4 inthe eighth Wan 2 vouloir dire, My P 12 venoit t 
enge Bo ca, pour dure. 4 e N 
5 3 No Sh This is being. very minute Adel a 
5 Ts 3 5 75 e lia as fa 41, but I believe Virgil would not have MY « 
„55 bs Th | 
2. a ev diba! eu regu, „ the gate of 15 . 5 ae f 
e drives... 7 | have ſignified the eaft, without ad- 

RH 6« Heay' n gates ſpontancous open to ding ſome epithet, to make his mean. 

__ &:the.pow'ss, ing evident. Beſides, it is the north 


| E Heav'ns golden gates, kept by wind that would have withſtood 

” _«< the winged hours, At OY | Leander's intent; and Ovid, as La 

— © Commiſſion'd in alternate watch | Cer, da rightly obſerye s, ſuppoſed the 
4 they ſtand, _. - north. wind to oppoſe his paſſage: 


« Thi fark bright portals, and the 3 Ar tu de rapidis immanſuetifine 


. bas rg 5 or. unfold, the exernal gates „ « Quid mecum certa pracliam ment: 
. of day, ET. geris? 

. 0 Bar heaven with clouds, or roll 66; In me, ſi neſcis, Borea, non - 
£799 uy clouds ny. 4 c quora, faevis. | 
N Mur P 0PE, 4 Quid faceres, eſſet ni tibi notus | 

-,"* a Virgil ans porta ng ſo Ca- amor? 


cc Tam gelidus cum tis, non te u- 
4 Plus s caeli j janua, and belpge them 3 £ 5 
— both E pnius; ali caeli_maxi- pa _ e pan 
; cc ma | farta Pater: and before all Enit us Els 1 utite n gs. 


- Homer, ; rügte. d avg wi * Gaudia rapturo fi quis tibi clay- 
"Wa d dere vellet 
* £99 fei! Rudeus highly ap- 5 
os, of this. interpretation. ot M Aer ow ==. quo paterer 
Tatrou thinks it means the eaſt and ve modo | 
wet, and will have Virgil here 8 precor; facilemque more 
de fuppoſed to expreſs, that the moderatius auram. _ 


: form, came . from the weſt, be- Imperet N ic tibi rfl 
cauſe Heſtos is 4 the :weltward of —*f nib”. 
Abydos: “Ces expreſſions, Porta To conclude ; a8 Virgil did o not 45 

et caeli, 18 ent A e en. ſign to give a minute account 
. Parge wu, faut en- Leander's particular action, i 10 


6 E ORC. LIB. In. 
Nec moritura "i crudeli funere virgo.” 


| Quid Lynces Bacchi variae, et genus acre luporum, oe pag grape ef 7 — 


en quid, quse imbelles dank peactia cervi? A Bacchus, and 


of gvolves, ——— — 


the timorous . CEN $0ar ä 


NOTES. 


bed, "Dinh he would be 
taken pains to let his readers know, 
that the weſt wind was oppoſite to 
| thoſe who would fail from Abydos; 
if that had been true. But, in reali- 
ty, it is the north wind, or Boreas, 
which was always reckoned to blow 
from Thrace ;- and Seſtos is known 
to have been on the Thracian ſhore. 
| abr, Scopulis-illiſa reclamant gequo- 
74.]Catrou interpretsthisof the waves 


puſhing back Leander from the coaſt 
of Seſtos; „Lies flots repouſſoient 
10 Laure de la cote de Seſtos, vers 
Abydos ſa patrie.“ 


venturing out to ſea. 


263. Virgo. ] This word is not 


as we 40 the word virgin. Thus 
Paſiphae is called virgo, in the N 


Eclogue, in two places: 


„Ah, virgo infelix, quae te de- 


— cop: be 


. virgo iel, tw mune in 
&-montibus erras. 


ounce, ti 
ae ſaid to be the animals, by which 


the chariot of Bacchus was drawn. 
Thus Ovid ; 


*Ipſe racemiſeris fromtemm cicum- 
= datus uri, 
V0 ES | 


8 


mals not 
ed. 'Thettiger i 


But ſurely. the 
Poet's meaning is, that the waves 
| daſhing violently on the rocks in a 
ſtorm ought to preyent any « one from 


Z ma cervi s] 


« Fs, agitat relatam Satt 
« bus haſtWam. _ 
« Quem circa tigris, fimulacraqus = 
-* thania Hue , 
« Pictarumque jacent fera een | 
. E 8 


The Gefetrnce: toon theſe a : 
known, I ſhall here ſet down the 


marks by which they are diſtinguiſt=. 
large, or larger 
than a lion, and marked wich Jong 


18 8 


ſtreaks. The leopard is ſmaller than 


the tiger, and marked with rouni 


ſpots. The ounce or hnx is of a red- 


diſh colour, like a fox, marked with 
black ſpots: the hairs are gra) 
bottom, red in the middle, a 


at the top; thoſe, hich compoſe th 
uſed by the Parts i in ſo ſtrict a ſenſe, 


at the 
whitiſh 


black ſpots, are only of two colours, 
having no white at the top. The | 
eyes are very bright and 


bells” Adam 
the Cambridge, 
one of Dr Mead's manuſeripts, and 


ding 
265. Ni, | ou 


| ſeveral of the old printed editions, it 
26 is guidus. 
4. _ Bacthi 1 The 
e tiger, and the leopard, 


Our great Harvey, who hat r- 
ticularly ſtudied theſe animals, — 
had perhaps better opportunities of 


being acquainted with their nature, 


than any man, obſerves, in his trea- 
tiſe of the Generation of Animals, 


that ſtags are very furious about rut- 
ting . 


being commonly well | 


fiery; and 
_ the ears are tipped with thick ſhining 
2 hke black velvet. It is at 
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, dle rere ef mares Þr w-(Scilicet ante omnes furor eſt inſignis equarum : 


(ecedi- all the ret; and Ven 


ef inſpired: rhemy Men pe Et mentem Venus ipſu dedit, quo tempore Glauci 
\Parnian "mares tore Glauch \in Potniades malis membra abſumpſere quadrigae. 
Illas ducit amor trans Gargara, tranſque ſonantem 
75 roaring Aſcanius : they Afcanium : ſuperant montes, et flumina tranant. 270 
mb over the mountains, and Continuoque avidlis- ubi ſubdita flamma medullis, 


yu ui their jawor, Luft 
beyond Gargarus, and 


fwim thro" the rivers: and no 


De bas the flame infinuated Vere magis, quia vere calor redit oſſibus, illae 
0 File r. n e be thei . Fun tbe hae the beat rl. 1 my benes, 


„ 1 4 


x ball $434: t . . N 0 TE. 8. 
ting time, and ale nien van dogs, 


cho at other tinies- they are very 


timorous, and run away at the 
ning of the ſmalleſt dog: Eo- 


beidem tempore, furore libidinis ſae- 


e canes, homineſque adori- 


4 ons) : alias verb timidi valde, et 
imbelles ſunt; ac vel a minimae 


was impregnated all his females, he 


2 exceedingly timorous: Mas, ag 4 town of 'Boeotia, near T hebes, 


Of this town was Glaucus the ſon of 
Siſyphus, who reſtrained the four 


iff; poſtquam fpemellas' ſuas implevit, 


” 0 daferveſcit; ſimulque timidior 


3 ro factus, ag macilentior, gregem 
e deſerit vagatur ſolus; avideque 


_ « paſgitur, ut attritas vires reſarciat; 
nec foeminam. aliquam poſtea toto 
e annoaggteditur. )? | 

_ 141206; $5ilreat ante emnes.] Wavin 

reſet, to give an account of the 
miſchieveus effęcts of luſt on the 


whole animal creation 3 he now re- 

| turns to ſpeak of horſes; Which ſeem 
all this hils to have ben forgotten. 
Here he deſeribes the extraordinary 


venereal fury of mares; and then 
Forrects himſelf, for. hayiog ſpent ſo 


much time in excurſiong, about this 


paflion.. 66 n RPE 263 


1 * 12119 0 


Furor gſt inſiguis quorum) Au | 


Fotle. ſays, that, mares are the molt 


$255 libidinous of all female animals: that 
. h of theirs 1 18 called (TT ate 


" . 


v 1, Une that Word is ak 
by way of reproach,” to laſciviow W 0 


1 - 4 5 
% 1 a 5 $1. 


— 


women :. Ta d dN, pu 0 


Lx mpos Toy aurIvas yr, tdb. 
Ja r les, bereite Pods. of b 
80% lr at Sattar in reh. 
e Mu E Baaopnplar T9 ne 


Ab ET1pepovo ry, a pbvoy Toi 
<« caniculze: latratu, ſeſe continuo in 


6 fugam proripiunt.“ The ſame 
author obſerves, that «fihr the ſtag 


Cd Tiv k Tev e 10 

T9 doped orig gl. | | 
267. Glauti Potniades malis nen- 

Bra abſumpſere quadrigae.)  Potnia 


= 3 3 1 * „ G a» a>. 


mares, which drèw his chariot, 
from the company of horſes, in or- 
der to make them more ſwift for 
the race. Venus is ſaid to have 
been ſo highly offended at this io. 


8 lation of her rites, that ſhe raiſed 


ſuch a fury in the mares, that they | 
tore their maſter limb from limb. 
269. Gargara.] See the note on 
book J. Ter, 102; 

270. Aſcaniym. ] This is thei name 


| of a river of Bithynia. But Gatpa- 


rus-and Aſcanius ſeem to be put | here 


for any mountain and.rivet.. 05 


271. Fee See the note on 


| ver, 75. 


27 2. Nuia v vere 5 redit.] Pierivs 


fays it is quia vere redit calor, in the 


Roman manuſcript, 6 
Ne y 
OED <0 + 


273.05 


10 5151 Tas PaUppartias. | 
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, | Exceptantque leves auras : et ſaepe fine ullis 
Conjugiis vento e mirabile dictu] 
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| ore omnes verſae in Zephyrum ſtant rupibus altis, but. dll turning their Aro to the 


weft: wind, they fm =» -jþ 
rock At, td. rece 
3 | 27 5 pms e ? 


NOTES. 


27 3. Ore omnes verſae in Zepby- 


rum.] The impregnation of mares 


by the wind is mentioned by a great 


rariety of authors. Homer ſpeaks 
of the horſes of Achilles, as being 


begotten by the weſt wind; See the 


quotation from Homer, in the note 
on magni currus Achilles, ver, 91. 


Ariſtotle ſays, that at the time 


the mares have this fury upon them, 


they are faid to be impregnated by 
the wind : for which reaſon, in the 
iſland of Crete, they never ſeparate * 


the mares from the ſtallions. When 


| they are thus affected, they leave the 


reſt, and run, not ravrarda the eaſt 


or fouth, and ſuffer no one to come 


near them, till either they are quite 


tired down, or come to the ſea. At 


this time they emit ſomething, 


which is called Hippomanes, and is 
gathered to be uſed as a charm; 


Toy Ka1pov Tobrov. 18 iv Kpiry ous 


2 33 5 — . 
Calpe. Td, GN, AN TWV JnAtta), 


frequently . foal 


(Tay 8 TooTo , Seoul ik TwV 


Hh ro. ke. d , 5 f 
el vov MyEeTa: 72 xeTpigem. Sieb- 
1 de ours ads 8 £@, ours vf bs d ον 
Hag d @po5 AP, 1 vb. &a 


I £urion 70 Tabos, ovSiva twot 
hen, tos du N dmiimur did 
Toy bre, „ aps Fdaaooar lago, 
Tore d idee. Ti. Kanuot d 


1 TobTo, de reg el rd u, 


be torr os Gioy i a pic. 
4 CN. TodTo Hhννjd̃ a advruy 
Varro af- 


firms it is a certain truth, chat a- 


1 


fiat poteſtas, quoniam id praecipue 


7 244 27 8 


bout Liſbon ſ ſome mares ; cony ire by 


the wind, at a. certain fe: on, aa 
hens conceive what is called a wind 
egg, but that the colts conceiyed in 


this manner do not live above = 
years: © In foeturi res incredibilis eſt 


ein Hiſpania, ſed eſt vera; quod in 
5 00 Luſitania ad oceanum, in ea re- 
gione ubi eſt oppidum Olyſippo, ; 
„ monte Tagro, quaedam e vento 
© concipiunt certo tempore equae, 
c ut hic gallinae quoque ſolent, qua- 


& rum ova rn appellant.” Co- 
lumella ſays great care muſt be taken 


of the mares about their horſingg 


time, becauſe if they are reſtrained. 
or weſt, but towards the north 


they rage with luſt, whence that poi - 5 
ſon is called ice which excites 
a furious luſt, like that of mares 5 , 


that there is no doubt, but that .i in 
ſome countries the females burn with 


ſuch vehement deſires, that if ther 


cannot enjoy the male, they con- 
A. d Aal i areHi¼pο⁰ ,] Ieh 


ceive by the wind, like hens: and 
that in Spain, Which runs weſtward 
towards the ocean, the mares have 
led, without having 
had the company of a ſtallion, but 


theſe foals are ulcleß, becauſe they 


die in three years: * Maxime ita- 
hh . due curandum eſt a tem- 

<< pore, anni, ut tam focminis, quam 
“ admiſſariis deſiderantibus — 4 


“ armentum ſi prohibeas, ſibjduys 
« extimulatur 8 unde etam ve 
„ neno inditum eſt nomen ix EVſ ic, 
ce quod equinae cupidini fimilem 
mortalibus amorem, accen 
Nec dubium quin aliquot irh 
* bus 


Liſbon and the river 


134 
| b 
4 857 over 7 bi e 


: cc 6 bus into flagrent 9 cotunti © 


Le foeminae, ut etiam ft marem non 


4 habeant, affidua et nimia cupidi- 


4? tate figurantes ſibi ipſae venerem, 
Lt cohortalium more avium, vento 
Quae enim poẽta li- 


| © concipiant. 
t centius dicit: 
“ net, Cc. 


Scilicet ante om- 


known, that in Porty 
agus, the 
mares turn themſelves againſt the 
weſt wind, are impregnated by it, 
and bring forth colts of excecding 
 Fwiftneſs, but dying at three years 

_ bold: © Conftat in Luſitania circa 


* Olyfliponem res res et Tagum 
avomo flante ob- 

& verſas Ae concipere ſpiri- 
tum, idque partum fieri, et gigni 
* ifimum ita, ſed triennium 


< zmnem, 


L vitae non excedere. Theſe quo- 
Tations are ſufficient to ſhew, that 

it was generally believed by the An- 

Cients 


F. vIxGLII MARONIS 
voitboue the Halit afſPatee, Saxa per, et 1 rags et ag amend convalles 
NO TE 8. 


even the graveſt proſe writers affert 
the truth of this, and that they even 


ears. 


tious: he does not mention the colts; 
but ſuppoſes only a falſe conception, 


3 Cum fit notiſſimum 
3 etiam in Sacro monte Hiſpaniae, 
| qui procurrit in occidentem juxta 
RR... oceanum, frequenter equas fine 
s coitu ventrem pertuliſſe, foetum- 

que educaſſe, qui tamen inutilis 
* eft, quod triennio prius quam 
3 adoletear, morteabſumitur, Quare, 
4 ut dixi dabimus operam, ne circa 
| ® zequinotium vernum equae deſi- 
_ « deriis naturalibus angantur.“ Pli- 
ny mentions Liſbon as a place fa- 
mous bot 1 mares conceiving by the 
1 Oppida memorabilia 
1 J cc 2 Tabs in ora, Oliſippo equarum 
4 e favonio vento conceptu nobile.“ 
In another place he ſays, it is well 
about 


mares were impregnated 
by the weſtern wind, Wes ſee that 


bring forth colts, which live three 
Virgil however is very cay- 


within which bounds Ariſtotle alone 
contains himſelf, of all the writers 


whom we have juſt now quoted, 
The weſt wind, or Zephyrus, was al- 
ways reckoned to lead on the ſpring, | 
and to infuſe a genial warmth thro 
the whole creation. 


Pliny fays this 
wind opens the ſpring, beginning 


_ ufually to blow about the eighth 


of February ; and that all vegetables 


are married to it, like the mares in 
Spain : Primus eſt conceptus, flare 


& jncipiente vento. Favonio ctrciter 
cc fere ſextum Idus Februarii, Hoc 


© enim maritantur viveſcentia e ter- 
© ra, quo etiam equae in Hiſpania, 
c ut diximus. Hic eſt genitalis ſpi- 
* ritus mundi, a fovendo dictus, ut 


c quidam exiſtimavere. Flat ab oc- 
© caſu aequinoctiali, ver inchoans, 


<« Catulitionem ruſtici vocant, geſti- 


ente natura ſemina accipere, caque 
& animam inferente omnibus fats.” 


Thus alſo our ed in the ſecond 
_ Georgick: ! 


c Parturit almus ager: zeuge 


E tepentibus auris 
& Laxant arva ſinus: ſuperat tener 
omnibus humor.“ 


How far the mares are really affelted, 
we muſt leave to be decided by the 
Philoſophers of Spain and Portugal. 
But that hens will lay eggs without 
the affiſtance of the cock, is a well 


E 
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| Difugiunt; non, Le, tuos, neque fol ad ortus; e filet: wit meinde 5 


NOTES. 


known fact: and it is as s well known, 
that ſuch eggs never produce a living 
animal. Theſe fruitleſs eggs are cal- 
led by us wind eggs, as Varro calls 
them vTuv/44a.: and thus Ariſtotle 
uſes a like expreſſion with regard to 
my, ee ng 


277. Non Eure, tuos, &c.] Here 


Virgil widely differs from Ariſtotle ; 


neither towards the eaſt, nor weſt, 


ſouth. Thus Grimoaldus paraphraſes 


it: “ Non orientem ſolem verſus, 


*« {ed in ſeptentrionem, in occiden- 
«tem, et in auſtrum nebuloſum 


atque pluvioſum.“ Thus alſo La 


Cerda: Quin uno excepto Euro, 
nam cum hoc nullus eſt illis amor, 
* alios quoque amant ventos. Cur- 

* runt enim verſus Septentrionem, 


« unde flant Boreas et Caurus : cur- 
*runt verſus Auſtrum, his enim 


* yentis maritantur.” This laſt 


Commentator, 


im to ſay the very ſame, Inſtead 
of $$ovor e Jr. rds £0, be fs 
vo hd, ANA apes dpxTor, ij voTow, 
de would fain read $49v91 CLE ov de 
de, a pe Sugpuas, 5 purer; 5 
5e. He might, with as little vio- 
knee, have made Ariſtotle * Fiovas 


they 


that iſland. 


is the ſouth-eaſt: 
„ quinoRiali ſubſolanus, ab oriente 
_ « brumali Vulturnus : 


not content with 
training Virgil, lays hold on Ari- 
ſtotle in the next place, and compels 


c g 
tc eig nomine d rufe, a Romans 


riſing, O Eurus, ger 
that * the 885 nor — 


N27 ou e TY ⁰ 4710 bac 
50 beg aprTov 1 YoTay, which wou 
have exactly agreed with the mo 


obvious meaning of Virgil's words. 


Virgil ſays expreſsly, that they turn 


to the weſt z ore omnes verſae in 
6 Zephyrum z 


which ſeems the 0 


moſt probable, if he ſpake of the 


mares of Liſbon ; ; for the neareſt ſea 
who ſays expreſsly that they run, to them is the weſtern ocean, and 
we have heard Ariſtotle fay, that 
but towards the north or ſouth, they run towards the ſea, As for 
Hence ſome of the Criticks have 
taken great pains to draw the Philo- 
ſopher and the Poet into the ſame 

inion. In order to this, ſome have 
ſuppoſed the Poet's meaning to be 
that they run, not towards the eaſt, 
but towards the north, weſt, and 


the mares which Ariſtotle mentions, 
ſeem to have been thoſe of 
Crete, and probably fed about mount 
Ida, the moſt celebrated place in 
This being admitted, 
we need but conſider, that as Crete 
extends in length, from eaſt to weſt, | 
and as Ida is in the middle of the 
iſland, the running directly to the 
ſea, and to the north or ſouth is ex- 7 
actly the ſame thing. | 


The Eurus, according to Pliny, a | 


« Ab oriente ae- 


ce lioten, hunc Eurum Graeci ap- 


< pellant.” According to Aulus Gel- 
and the 


Eurus is the eaſt, 


. lius, 


illum Ape- | 


ſame with the Subſolanus and Ape- - 


liotes: Qui ventus igitur ab oriente 
verno, id eſt, aequinoctiali venitʒ 
4 nominatur Eurus, ficto yocabulez 


cc ut iſti #7vpoxoyixet aiunt, dvd t 
dor, is alio quoque a Grae- 


<« nauticis ſubſolanus cognominatur. 
©. « « Hi ſunt igitur tres venti ori- 
© entales, Aquilo, 
5 quorum medius Eurus eft.” - 


278. By 


* 


ulturnus, Eurus : 
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Boreas or Caurus, or whence, In Boream, Caurumque, aut undenigerrimus Aufter 


_ 


a 278. Boream.] Boreas is frequent- 4 
| Pl uſed to ſignify the north: but 


rictly ſpeaking, it is the north-eaſt. 


| Pliny fays the north wind is called 
. - GSeptemtrio, and by the Greeks A 

=: parctias, and that the Aguilo, called | 
| by the Greeks Boreas is the north- 


caſt: A Septentrionibus ſeptem 


t trio, interque eum et exortum 
cs ſolſtitialem Aquilo, Aparctias dicti 
= I believe there is an 
| error in the copies of Pliny, and that 
2B : inſtead of interque eum et exortum fol- > 

litialem we ſhould read juxtaque eum 
ad exortum ſolſtitialem: for the exor- 


et Boreas.” 


tus ſolſtitialis is the north-eaſt ; and 
therefore, according to the common 


reading Boreas will be the north- 

north- eaſt; whereas Pliny is evident- 
ly ſpeaking of the compaſs, as divid- 
_ ed only into eight points:“ Veteres to the points of the compaſs, as they 
C quatuor omnino ſervavere, per to- are mentioned by Pliny. 

__ © tidem mundi partes, ideo nec Ho- 
E merus plures nominat, hebeti ut 


c mox judicatum eft ratione : ſecuta 


cc aetas octo addidit, nimis ſubtili et 
„ conciſa: proximis inter utramque 
* media placuit, ad brevem ex nu- 
t meroſa additis quatuor. Sunt er- 


& go bini in quatuor caeli partibus.“ 


Aulus Gellius ſays expreſsly, that 


Boreas is the north-eaſt: Qui ab 
* aeſtiva et ſolſtitiali orientis meta 


c yenit, Latine Aquilo, Boreas 
e Graece dicitur : eumque propterea 

“ quidam dicunt ab Homero dibyn- 
n p 

« yererny appellatum. Boream au- 
Y PP 


s tem putant dictum , Tis gans, 
( quoniam ſit violenti flatus et ſonori.“ 


FE eee Caurus, or Corus, ac- 
] 


_ cording to Pliny is the north-weſt : 
Ab occaſu aequinoctiali Favonius, 
e ab occaſu ſolſtitiali Corus; Ze- 


exceeding cold wind: 


verſa currat alia. 


„Semper hyems, ſemper ſpirante 


- 5 trigora-Cauri.” --- 


It will not perhaps be unacceyt- 


able to the reader, if in this place! 
ſhew what names the Ancients gave 


I have al- 
ready obſerved that this author divid- 


ed the compaſs into eight parts. Theſe 


1 think were evidently the North, 


North-Eaſt, Eaſt, South-Eaſt, South, 


South-Weſt, Weſt, and North- 


Weſt. For in lib. 18. c. 34. where 


he is ſpeaking of deſcribing the parts 


ot heaven in a field, he ſays the me- 
ridian line is to be cut tranſverſſy 


thro' the middle by another line, 
which will ſhew the place of the ſun's 
riſing and ſetting at the equinox, that 


is, due caſt and weſt, . Then two 


other lines muſt be drawn obliquely, 
from each ſide of the north to each 
fide of the ſouth, all thro' the ſame 


centre, all of equal length and at 


equal diſtances: * Diximus ut in 


medio linea deſignaretur umbili- 


« cus. Per hunc medium tranſ- 
Haec erit ab 
s exortu 


Ez SUBSOLANUS V APELIOTES 


Fav ONT US ZEPHYRUS [lx 


« zequinoEtialem, Et limes, qui ita 


« dant. Omnes per eundem cur- 


« pares ſint, omnia intervalla paria,” 


The next line to the north, towards 
that is the north-eaſt, is 


the eaſt, 


called Anuil, and by the Greeks 
Birzas : © Ita caeli exacta parte, 


* quod fuerit lintae caput ſeptentrioni 
« proximum a parte exortiva, ſolſti- 


* tialem habebit exortum, hoc eſt, © tentrionibus Septem tris, interque 
« bngiſſimi diei, ventumque Aqui 


d eum et [or rather, as was obſerved 
© lonem, Boream a Graecis dictum.” 


The point oppoſite to this, that is, © ſolſtitialem Anil, AparAias dicti . 


hes et Boreas.” 


e adverſo Aguilonis ab . ene a 


1 is called black, becauſe of the 
« mali Africus Habit, quem Graect 


the ſouth-weſt is named Africus, 


nd by the Greeks Libs : 


« Liba yvocant.” The wind which 


oppoſite to which is the Favonns, 
called Zephyrus by the Greeks : 


" loten dictum. . 


* caſu, 


is cle a Graecis nomina- 
« tus.” 97 


ween the eaſt and the 


name of which is Eurus; and op- 
polite to this, between the north 


GEORG. 


Naſcitur, et pluvio contriſtat 1 caelum. 


« zuſtri dextram laevamque deſcen- 


«rant umbilicum, omnes inter le 1 


blows from the eaſt point is called i 
dubſclanus, by the Greeks Apeliates 3 


4  Tertia a ſeptentrione linea, quam 

ber latitudinem umbrae duximus, 
"et decumanam vocavimus, exor- 
* tum habet aequinoctialem, ven- 

tumque Subſolanum, Graecis Ape- 


ſouth riſes the Vultur nus, the Greek n FFF 3 
* — — Jupiter humidus Auſtris 


279 ariſe dd ſaddens all the . 


toith cold rain. 


N 0 7 E 8. 
u exortu acquinoctiali ad Gerat and weſt 18 1 Corus, or as the 
Greeks call it, Argeſtes : + Quarta 


& ſecabit agrum, decumanus voca- 
« bitur. Ducantur deinde aliae duae T ab exortiva parte proxima, bru- 
« lineae in decuſſeis obliquae, ita ut 


« ſeptentrionis dextra laevaque ad © que Vulturnum, Eurum a Graecis 


« diftum. . . . . Ex adverſo Vulturni 


a ſeptentrione linea, eadem auſtro 


© malem habebit exortum, ventum- _ 


& flabit Corus, ab occaſu ſolſtitiali et 


& occidentali latere ſeptentrionis, a 
< Graecis dictus Argeftes.” In „„ 
c. 47. he fays the ſouth is called 
Auſter, by the Greeks Notus, the 
north Septem trio, by the Greeks 

Aparctias 


« A meridie Auſter et 
ab occaſu brumali + os Noton 
« et Liba nominant. . A ſep- = 


* before, juxtaque eum ad] exortum 


278. M errimas luer. 1 The fouth | 


darkneſs it occaſions, by means of the 
_ ſhowers, which it brings with 
"IN in the fifth Aeneid: 


8 1 - Ruit 3 toto 


„ Turbidus imber aquis, _—_ " 
2 nigerrimus Auſtris “. 5 


279. Pluvis contriſtat Ae cae- 


lum. The South was always ac- | 
counted à rainy wind, 
the firſt Sn = 


. Favonius ex 
* adverſo ejus ab aequinoctiali OC- 


Thus in | 


* — — — Quid cogitet bande 
0 Auſter: „ 


And 


« Denſat erant quae rara modo.“ 
And 
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Hence a ſlimy Juice at lengtb Hinc demum Hi 'E 
410 f om their groms, | 00M ppomanes Y TY quod nomine di. 
cunt | 2: 
NOTES 


; And i in the third ; 


& Vere madent udo terrae ac pluri- ; 


_ © alibus Auſtris.“ n 


Ant ; in the ninth Aeneid : 


1 0 3 Jupiter karridus Auftri | 


TR Tope aquoſam hyemem.“ 


| But 1 think it ſeems not quite fo 
plain, that it ever was accounted a 
Cold wind. I have ſometimes in- 
© Clined to think, that we ought to 
read fidere inſtead of frigere, with the 
Roman and Cambridge manuſcripts: 
but that will not fully anſwer our 
pourpoſe, for we have another inſtance 
of the ſouth-wind's being called cold 
It is in the fourth Geor- ; 


by Virgil. 
gick, where he ſays, 


cc murat Auſter.“ 


8 BIO endeavours | to ſolve this 
| difficulty, by ſaying the ſouth- wind 


is cold at it's origin, and is only ac- 
cidentally warm, by paſſing thro' 
the torrid zone. 


trifling ſolution. For what ſignifics 


the coldneſs of this wind at it's ori- 
gin, when it is warm with regard to 
us? Beſides, if I am not much mi- 
taken, the Ancients had no notion 
of it's coming from the pole, but 
thought it aroſe in Africa, which 


Was the moſt ſouthern part of the 


world, that they knew: Lybiae de- 


deus in Auſtros, favs our Poet him- 
ſelf in the firſt Georgick. And Pliny 
ſpeaks of a rock in the Cyrenaic 
province, which is in Africa, that 


time, 


But this is a very this fury is about the vernal equinox: 


is ſacred to the fouth wind: « « Qui 
* et in Cyrenaica provincia, rue 
$6 a teen Auſtro traditur fact, 


quam profanum fit attrectari ho- 


; © minis manu, confeſtim auſtro vol. 


« vente arenas.” Ruaeus will haue 


Frigus in this place to ſtand only fi 
a rainy ſeaſon, as hyems is alſo uſed 
frequently. This I believe is only 
conjecture of his own. 
way I can find to extricate us from 
this difficulty, is by obſerving that 
the ſouth-wind was not always ac- 


The only 


counted warm. Columella ſpeaks of 


it's blowing in January and Feh- 


ary, and bringing hail : „XVII. 


<« Cal. Feb. Sol in Aquarium tranſit, 
„Leo mane incipit occidere, Affi 
bs, cus, interdum Auſter cum pluvia 
4 * Frigidus at quondam ſylvis i immur- 1 . . Cal. Feb. Fidis incipit occi- 
dere, ventus eurinus, et interdun 
. Aufter cum grandine eſt. 
Nonas April, Favonius aut Aw 


<« fter, cum grandine.“ Now it ap- 


pears from the ſame author, that the 
when the mares are ſeized with 


„Generoſis circa vernm arquinedis- 
e um Mares jungentur. , , . Maxime 


9 itaque curandum eſt fra pdifty ten- 


* pore anni, ut... deſiderantibus 
e coundi fiat poteſtas, quonlam id 
„ praecipue armentum fi prohibes 
& Hbidinis extimulatur furiis.” Virz! 


therefore ſpeaking of the ſouth- wind 


about the beginning of our Marci 


calls it cold at that ſeaſon, with great 


propriety. 
280, Hi dpomanes dero quod nomint 
dicunt.]. 85 rvius ſpeaks of an herb 
men: 


my — CA a” _ 


a wa, ow 


„ — — 


di. 
285 


men- 


0 


mentioned by Heſiod, under the 
name of Hippomanes ; but I believe 


there is an error in the copy of 
we find in the fourth Aeneid : 
Fulyius: Urſunus;-  repretents Servings uhh nc Ca, 


Servius, which I make uſe of, for 


as quoting Theocritus : ©* Putat Ser- 


maceutria of Theocritus:; _ 


Ir rohe, (UTI £0711 mar 'Apract. 
Tod" k -adoal ” be 


ir 


« Hippomanes, a plant Arcadia 
> po oe na 
«This makes ſteeds mad, and this 
|-- excites the mates. 


The Scholiaft upon Theocritus, as I 
find him quoted by Fulvius Urſinus, 


tels us that Cratevas deſcribed the 
pant Hippomanes, as having the 


fruit of the wild cucumer, and the 


leaves of the prickly poppy : K 


Tivas Pao! 79 quToy tyeiw Kapmov 
& 01409 ayprod. perdvreper Ie T3 
090) woTee pike de. It 
s plain however, that Virgil does 


not here ſpeak of the plant. Servius 


thinks he adds vero nomine, to in- 


ſmuate, that the plant is erroneouſly | 


Called Hippomanes, and that it be- 


longs properly to the ſlime he is 


ſpeaking of. The Poet might per- 
taps allude to the tubercle ſaid to 
be fourid en the forehead of a young 


GEORG. LIB. III. 
paſtores, lentum deſtillat ab inguine virus. 


NOTES. 


was ſought for in incantations, as 


© Quaeritur et naſcentis 
vius intelligendum hoc loco de | 
« Hippomane planta, cujus meminit 
« Theocritus,” I do not find the 
mention of any ſuch plant in He- 
ſiod, but it is ſpoken of in the Phar- 
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281 obtich the ſhepherds freperty call 


| Hippomanes. 


colt, when he is juſt foaled, which 


is by ſome called Hippomanes, and 


equi de 


.*-fronte- revulfſuius 
EI matri praereptus amor.“ . 


Pliny ſays the mare licks this tubercle _ 
off, as ſoon as the colt is foaled 3 
_ otherwiſe ſhe does not love him, 
nor will ſhe admit him to ſuck her: 
Et ſane equis amoris innaſci vene- 
awd 2. „ 44. x * ficium, Hippomanes appellatum, 
Kai 7wA0t pailrev]ai 2y Asa xal Joal 0 7 3 ne ee 1 
3 s colore nigro: quod ſtatim edita 

© partu devorat foeta, aut partum 
ad ubera non admittit, ſi quis 
e praereptum habeat.” Ariſtotle alſo 
' mentions it in the eighth book f 


his Hiſtory of Animals; but he 
treats it as an old woman's ſtory z 
Ta Js imTojuavis Lanowperoy fabi 


: . p 05 7 ; 
Tel wv, d AYeTAI Teig FwALrS 


at Je immu atptatiyougel Kal ko- 
baipovgas, aepirpuyeucilr aur. TH 
e £mtuvheviura oinaed]al AND 
d Tov YUVArkeV xat ,, wifi Tds 
rde. Virgil therefore, who had 
Ariſtotle in his eye throughout this 


paſſage, ſays that this ſlime is pro- 


perly called Hippomanes, in contra- 


diſtinction to that fiftitious tubercle, 5 


which has uſurped that name. 
281. Deſiillat.) It is generally 
printed diſtillat: but Pierius ſays it is 


_ deftillat in the Roman, the Medi- 


cean, the Lombard, and other an- 

cient manuſcripts, Heinſius alſo ad- 

mits de/tillat, 
l 283. Miſ- 


ED woolly flocks, and| the ſhaggy 
Font. 
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The Hippomanes is often ga- Hippomanes, quod ſaepe malae legere novercae, 


tbered by wicked flepmothers,” 
obo mix berbs ttb it, and 
baleful charms, 
mean while, time, trreparable 
time, flies away, whilſt we, be- 
ing drawn away, by love, pur- 
ſue ſo rag RS 

/ herds : there remains another 

45 of our care, td manage the Hic labor : 


4 Miſcueruntque herbas, et non innoxia verba. 
But in the Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore. Ba 
Hoc ſatis armentis : 
lars, Enough Lanigeros agitare greges, 


ſuperat pars altera curae, 
hirtaſque capellas: 


hinc laudem fortes ſperate 8 
Nec ſum animi dubius, verbis ea vincere magnum 


1 ra la * bogs Quam fit, et anguſtis hunc addere rebus honorem, 
= rn uUu/panamen p For WE S 
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Tran, bow difficult it is to raiſe Raptat amor : 
this ſubject ut lofty expreſ- 
Fm, and to add due bonour to ſo low an argument. 


juvat ire jugis, qua nulla priorum 


But fwvect love carries me away thro” the rugged 


: Ln ol e ; 4 ns in pare. over the OP where no crack mY the Fer 


NOTES. 


2 8 * 7 2 ] 111 is n 


in one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, 
and in the Roman manuſcript, ac- 


cording to Pierius. 


This line! is alſo 
in the ſecond Georgick: 


„ Pocula fi quando faevac infecere 
„ nobercae, 


7 "2 ueruntque herlas, a non ir- Nec me animi fallit quam int ob- 


noxia ver ba.“ | 


; 286. The Poet, having r now done 
8 with bulls and horſes, proceeds to 


ſpeak of ſneep and goats. But being 
aware of the great difficulty in mak- 


ing ſuch mean ſubjects ſhine in poe- 


try, he invokes Pales to his aſſiſtance. 
288. Hic.] Pierius ſays it is hinc 


in the Medicean, and in moſt of the 


ancient manuſcripts, tho many of 
them have Hic. The King's, both 


the Arundelian, and both Dr Mead's 
The Cam- 
bridge and the Bodleian copies have 


| manuſcripts have hinc. 


Hic, which reading is admitted alſo 
by Heinſius, and moſt of the editors. 
Laudem. ] It is laudes in the King's 
and i in one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts. 

Sperate.] It is ſperare in the old 
edition printed at Venice, by Jaco- 


bus abe in 1145, and i in that 
by Antonius Bartholomeus in 1476. 


289. Nec 1 um animi dubius, Ec. 
This ſſage is an evident imitation 


. of the n Imes of Lueretivs: 


4 Nunc age, quod ſupereſt, cognoks 


c 6+ clarius audi 


ür, el err 

& Percuſlit thyrſo laudis {pes m magna 

e meum cor, 

85 Et ſimul incuſſit ſuarem mi in 

© pectus amorem 

* Muſarum : quo nunc .nftindus, 

mente vigenti 5 

« Avia Picridum peragro loca, mi 
„ hus ante 


Trita ſolo: juvat integros a acce- 


„ dere fontes, 
60 Atque haurire: 


juvatque norcs 
6 decerpere flores: 


© Inſignemque meo capiti petere 


„ 1nde coronam, 


Unde prius nulli velarint tempor 


cc Muſae.“ 


f 291. Parnaſſ deſert fer ardua.) 
Parnaſſus is a great Mountain of 
Phocis 


wc ooh — 


| Caftaliam molli devertitur orbita clivo. 
Nunc veneranda Pales, magno nunc ore ſonandum. 
| Incipiens ſtabulis edico in mollibus herbam 


5 ”s NOTES. 
| Phocis, facred to Apollo and the 
Muſes. Near it was the city Delphi, 


| famous for the temple and oracle of 
the Pythian Apollo. 


this mountain was the Caſtalian 
ring, ſacred to the Muſes. 


203. Devertitur. ] In many co- 
pies it is divertitur : but Pierius ſays 5 
it is devertitur in all the ancient ma- 


| nuſcripts which he has ſeen. 
Molli clivo.] Clivus is uſed both . 


| 40 cumina.' 


ſor the aſcent and deſcent of a hill. 


dervius underſtands it in this place to 
„ facili itinere et 


- 4 — — — — Where the hills begin 0 
To leſſen by an eaſy ſoft N Es 
„ Down to the 855 and the = 


lgnify a deſcent : 
« deſcenſrone.” This interpretation 
ſeems to agree beſt with Virgil's 
ſenſe; for he ſpeaks of paſſing over 


the mountain; and therefore he muſt 


GEORG. LIB. II. 


At the foot of 


341 


Ancients turnt toith an eaſy de. 


ſcent to Caſtalia. Now, O a- 
dored Pales, now muſt I raiſe 


295 my ſtrain. In the firſt place 1 


Prencunce that ſheep ſhould be 
* in . 2 ne . 


« Incipiunt, mollique j jugum anime i 
„ Fo - 
«  Uſque "ad aquam, et veteris jam 

. * fracta cacumina fagi,” 1 : 


R's Here molli ces plainly pet an 


eaſy deſcent; and thus it is underſtood 
by La Cerda himſelf: 
* quopiam molli leniterque ſubducto 
* uſque ad aquam Mincii fluminis, 
c et fagum, cui prae ſenio fracta ca- 
Thus alſo Dr Trapp . 
tranſlates this pallage: 9 0 : 


.6C ſtunted beech. ow 


deſcend again, to come to the Ca- 


falian ſpring. Grimoaldus however 
takes it to mean an aſcent : per 


* quae nemo veterum Pottarum fa- - 
of Dr Mead's manuſcripts. 


* eli aſcen nſu trajicere potuit hacte- 


© nus,” ft the ſame opinion is La 
| ſage the Poet treats of the care of 


ſheep and goats, during the winter 


Cerda: „ Eft Caſtalius fons Mu- 


| © farum, non in ipſo vertice Parnaſſi, 


*ſed ad ima, ideo tantum per mol- 


lem quendam clivum aſcenſus eſt 
terprets mollibus warm: 


« tjoribus et atris temperati; vel 


ad illum.“ 


Dr TIP n this 
e 1 
ic 


—— — 5 loft. ofcent 5 
5 e to the pure Caſtalian 
* ſtream,” Y 


| We find an e like this in | 
the ninth Es: 


"=—— Qua ſe ſubducere colles 


„» propter 
„ propter ſuppoſitas herbas animali- 
„bus.“ In this he is followed by 


Dr Trapp: 


294. Pals]. See the note on 


ver. 1.] 


Sonandum. ] It i 1s n in one | 
295. Incipiens, &c.] In this . 
ſeaſon. 


Stabulis in mollibus.] Bari: . 
« clemen- 


plagam auſtralem, vel 


c F irſt, I ordain, that ir in warm huts 


\ « the ſheep 


4 Be fadder'd.” 


Z 3 


I rathet 


«A clivo 


342 
till the leafy ſummer returns: 
and that the bard ground 
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Carpere oves, dum mex frondoſa reducitur aeftzs: 


foould be flrexwed wirb a good Et multa duram ſtipula filicumque maniplis 207 


1 


give mollibus it's uſual ſenſe foft, be- 
Cauſe he immediately tells us that the 


Hard ground ſhould be littered with 
ſtraw and brakes. | "Ts; alſo had 


1 8 tranflates it: 


5 8 bs pas Put firſt I counſel to con- 


= « taine 


- PE: F Your ſheep within bolt 9a to feed | 


at home.“ oy 


v8 Deturque opera, ne- 
65 5 quis humor ſubſiſtat, ut ſemper 


T quam aridiſſimis filicibus, vel cul- 
. $ mis ſtabula conſtrata ſint, quo pu- the ground hard, becauſe it was uſud 


ess rius et mollius incubent foetac.” to pave their ſheep-cotes with ſtone: 
It is not very uſual with us, to houſe 
our ſheep, notwithſtanding our cli- 
mate is leſs mild, than that of Italy. 


But MrMorimer obſerves, that In 


* Glouceſterſhire they houſe their 


© ſheep every night, and litter them 


f cc with clean ſtraw, which affords a 
great advantage to their land by 


5 their wool very fine.” 


| Herbam carpere.] Cato ſays the 


; ſheep ſhould be foddered with the 
leaves of poplars, elms, and oaks: 


Frondem populneam, ulmeam, 


* querneam caedito, per tempus eam 


66 condito, non peraridam, pabulum 


„ gyibus.” Varro mentions. fig- 
lzaves, chaff, grape-ttones, and bran: 


+ His quaecunque jubentur, veſcun- 


tur, ut folia ficulnea, et palca, et 
et yinacea ; furfures objiciuntur mo- 


ag. 


the warm weather bas prod: ace 7 
ſufficient quantity of freſh 400d fi 
them in the open fields. 
in, not ſuppoſe that ſummer is to i 
. Beſides, -Columetla 3 3 taken here in a ſtrict ſenſe; for tt. 
that this litter is uſed, that the ſheep 

may lie ſoft: and ſurely they never hou! 
ſheep till that time. 


2097. Duram . . He « call 


© Horum praeſepia ac ſtabula, ut 
© ſint pura, majorem adhibeant d- 
„ ligentiam quam hirtis. Itaque fi- 
„ ciunt lapide ſtrata, ut urina ne- 
e cubi in ſtabulo conſiſtat“ 
Stipula filicumque maniplis.] Fot 
| flir ſee ver. 189. of the ſecond 
book. 

the manure, and they ſay makes 


dry in their cotes. 
Pecori et bubus diligenter ſubſter- 
natur, ungulaecurentur. . 
© menta fi deerunt, frondem ilg⸗ 
© neam legito, eam ſubſternito ov!- 


NOTES. 


e facher chuſe, with La Cerda, to dice, ne parum, aut nimium fi 
4. turentur.“ 


of elm and afh leaves: 


Columella ſpeaks alt 


* Alunty; 
autem commodiſſime repoſitis u. 


„ meis, vel ex fraxino frendibus,” 


296. Dum mor frondoſa reducits 
The meaning of this i; 
that the ſheep are to be houled, :: ul 


We cen 


ſeaſon began on the ninth of Ma 


i ' 
—— wes 


The writers of agriculture are- -par- 


ticularly careful, to give inſtructions 


clean and 


about keeping the ſhee 
hus Cato: 


„ Stra- 


bus bubuſque.” Varro ſays the 


pavement ſhould be laid floping, 


that it may eaſily be ſwept clean; 
becauſe wet ſpoils the wool and dil 


orders the ſheep. He adds that - 


„ - FF £&© 


GE ORG. 


LIB. III. 
Sternere ſubter humum, glacics ne frigida laedat 


| Molle PoCus, . ferat, N podagras. render cattle, and bring the ſcab 
"ER: and foul gouts, | 


343 
of flraw, and bundles of brakes * 
that cold ice may not hurt the 


NOTES. 


Jitter ſhould be often given them ; 
that they may lie ſoft and clean: 


Ubi ſtent, ſolum oportet eſſe eru- 
« deratum, et proclivum, ut everri 
6 facile poſht, ac fieri purum: non 
* enim ſolum ca uligo lanam cor- 


( rumpit ovium, fed etiam ungulas, = 
Cum ali- 


« ac ſcabras fieri cogit. 
« quot dies ſteterunt, ſubjicere opor- 


* hentius enim ita paſcuntur.“ 


298. Glacies ne fr igida laedat alt ; 
jecus.] Columella ſays that ſheep, 
tho they are the beſt cloathed of all 
animals, are nevertheleſs the moſt. 
47 both of cold and heat: 

d pecus, quamvis ex omnibus 


* animalibus veſtitiſſimum, frigoris 5 
( cujus media fere parte canino ſimi. 
lis extat pilus, eique ſubeſt vermi- 


tamen impatientiſſimum eſt, nec 

* minus aeſtivi vaporis. _ 
299. Scabiem.] See ver. 441. 5 
Turpeſque podagras.] I have ven- 

tured to tranſlate podagra the gout, 


tho' J have not been informed that 
our ſheep are ever ſubject to ſuch 


: diſtemper. The Poet certainly 
means ſome kind of tumour in the 
feet: and probably it is the ſame di- 
ſemper with that, which Columella 


has deſcribed under the name of 


davi, He ſays they are of two ſorts : 


one is, when there is a filth and gal- 


ling in the parting of the hoof; the 


other, when there is a tubercle j in 


the ſame place, with a hair in the 


middle, and a worm under it. The 


former is cured by tar; or by alum 


and ſulphur mixt with vinegar ; or 


dy a young pomegranate, before the 


ſeeds are formed, pounded with alum» 


and then covered with vinegar; or 


by verdegris crumbled upon it; or 


by burnt galls levigated with auſtere 
wine, and laid upon the part. The 


| tubercle, which has the worm at the _ 
bottom, muſt be cut carefully round, 
that the animalcule be not wounded, 


for if that ſhould happen, it ſends 


tet virgulta alia, quo mollius re- forth a venemous ſanies, which makes 


66 quicſcant, purioreſque ſint: li- the wound incurable, ſo that the 
whole foot muſt be taken off: and 


when you have carefully cut out the 


tubercle, you muſt drop melted ſuet 


into the place: © Clavi quoque du- 


<« pliciter inſeſtant ovem, five cum 
ce ſubluvies atque intertrigo in ipfo 


« difcrimine ungulac naſcitur, ſeu 


cum idem locus tuberculum habet, 


« culus. Subluvies, et intertrigo pice 


e per ſe liquida, vel alumine et ſul- 
„ fure, atque aceto miſtis rite eruen- 


ce tur, vel tenero punico malo, prius 
&« quam grana ſaciat, cum alumine 


cc « pinſito, ſuperfuſaque aceto, | vel 


cc geris acrugine infriata, vel com- 
c buſta galla cum aufder vino levi- 


gata, et ſuperpoſita: tuberculum, 
cui ſubeſt vermiculus, ferro quam 
cc acutiſſime circumſecari oportet, ne, 
« dum amputatur etiam, qu 


infra 7 


& eſt, animal vulneremus : id 


cum ſauciatur, venenatam ſaniei 
„ mittit, qua reſperſum vulnus ita 


“e inſanabile facit, ut totus pes am- 


„ putandus ſit: et cum tuberculum 


« giligenter circumcideris, candens 
« ſeyum vulneri per ardentem tae- 
© 4 dam 


Pr >» ar ety 7, et OC err Eee 
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Then leaving the ſheep, I order 


fte da vide, fe fe. d. Poſt hing digrefſus jubeo frondentia capris u yell 


” N now ap * ons Hae quoque non cura nobis leviore tuendae, | 
Fes, def ell, Nee minor uſus erit: quamvis Milcſia magno © 


288 by us with leſs care, nor are they leſs ufeful ; tho the Akin © 
NOTEE © 


6 dam infiillato.” Perhaps Virgil 
means the firſt ſort, and therefore 
gives this diſeaſe the epithet turpis. 
230d. Frondentia arbuta.] In the 
Frſl book, Virgil uſes arbutum for 
the fruit, and in the ſecond, arbutus 
for the tree: but here arbutum is 
uſed for the tree. The epithet 
TFrondentia is a plain proof, that in 
| this place he means the tree, which 
is an ever- green, and therefore ſup- 
plwGwlies the goats with browze in win- 
| fer, of which ſeaſon Virgil is now 
ſpeaking. Columella mentions the 
| arbutus among thoſe ſhrubs which 
| are coveted by goats: Id autem 
a genus dumeta potius, quam cam- 
b peſtre ſitum deſiderat: aſperiſque 
L etiam locis, ac ſylveſtribus optime 


&« paſcitur, Nam nec rubos aver- 


„ ſatur, nec vepribus offenditur, et 


« arbuſculis, frutetiſque 


In one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, 


| maxime 
* gaudet, Ea ſunt arbutus, atque 
KL alaternus* cytiſuſque agreſtis. Nec 
minus ilignei, querneique frutices, 
qui in altitudinem non proſiliunt.“ 
30g. Cum frigidus olim jam ca- 
dit, Ge] In one of the Arundelian 
manuſcripts it is dum inſtead of cum. 
In this place, as Ruaeus well ob- 
\ ſerves, Virgil muſt mean that year, 
which began with March, for Aqua- 
rius was reckoned to riſe about the 
middle of January, and to ſet about 


* goats : and that they ſbruld have Arbuta ſufficere, et fluvios praebere recentes; Den 
Feeſb water, and that the cotes Et ſtabula a ventis hyberno opponere ſoli Qua 
3 fin 3 Ad medium converſa diem; cum frigidus olim Lac 
| expoſed to the ſouth; when cold Jam Cadit, extremoque irrorat Aquarius anno, Nec 


305 


WC. 
the middle of February. Aquariys | 
is repreſented pouring water out of Ml to 
an urn, and was eſteemed a rain; Wl en 
305. Hae . <c tun.] Ser 
vius reads haec . . . . tuenda, and WM " 
ſays the Poet uſes the neuter gender WM 
figuratively. In this he is followed Ml n 


by ſeveral of the oldeſt editors. But M © 


Heinſius, and almoſt all the late IM 1 
editors read hae 


„ tuendae, “ 


which reading I find alſo in all the Ml © 


manuſcripts, which I have collated. Wl * 


it is nec inſtead of hae. | 
306. Nec minor uſus erit.] Goats Wl * 
are of no leſs value than ſheep: for 
they are very fruitful, and yield a-! 
bundance of milk, which is very MI 
little, if at all inferior to that of the Ml | 
aſs, in nouriſhing weak, and reſtoring Wl | 
waſting bodies. They are kept with Wl 


very little expence, for they will 
feed on briars, and almoſt any wild 
ſhrubs. The kids are very good 


meat: they climb the ſte rocks 


and precipices : tho? their fect do not 


at all ſeem to be made for that put- 
Quamvis Mileſia magns vellers 
mutentur.] Miletus was a city on 


the borders of Ionia and Caria, fa- 
mous for the beſt wool, of which the 
Mileſian garments were made, which 
255 5 1 were 


GEORG. 


Vellera mutentur, Tyrios incocta rubores. 
Denfior hinc ſoboles; hinc largi copia lactis. 
uam magis exhauſto ſpumaverit ubere mulctra; 


LIB. NH. 


345 
eetes being Pained with Tyrian 


dye ſell for a 1 price 


are more frat 


afford a 
greater plenty of milk, 


more the 


Tacta magis preſſis manabunt flumina mammis. 310 % froth: with thar exbaufted 


Nec minus interea barbas 1 incanaque menta 


udders, the larger flireams * N 
from their preſſed dugs. Be | 
- the * — ching, 


NOTES. 


Were dy mat by the ladies, 
for their delicate ſoftneſs. 
In magno mutentur the Poet alludes 


to the ancient cuſtom of changing 
one commodity for another, before = 
 phu tondent hirci.] Cinyphus, ac- 
cording to Strabo, is a river of Africa. 


the general uſe of money. 


307. Tyris incocta rubores. ]See the : 
note on Tyrio conſpectus in aſtro, ver. 17. 
308. Denſior hinc ſoboles.] Colu- 
mella ſays a goat, if ſhe is of a good 
fort, frequently brings forth two, 


and ſometimes three kids at a time : 


« Parit autem fi eſt generoſa proles, 


* ſrequenter on een tri- 
« ugeminos,”” _ 


309. Quam magis. ] Pierius 8551 it 
s quo magis in the Roman, _ other 


ancient manuſcripts. 


310. Flumina.] So I _ 


bard, and other very ancient manu- 
fripts. He ſeems to think ubera the 


ding line, were afraid of repeating 


wera in this; and therefore ſubſtitut- 


ed umina. La Cerda alſo thinks, 


that thoſe who read flumina, deprive 


„ Syrtes, cel. M. paſſ. = 
« Ocents, Cynips fluvius ac repo,” -- 
This country ſeems to be that which 
is now called Tripoly, Oea being one 
of the three cities, which were joined 
to make the city Tripolis. This coun- 


wich 
Heinſius, and, Ruaeus. Pierius ſays 
it is ubera, in the Roman, the Lom- 
longeſt hair; whence theſe animals 


Pr "Finds alſo allows that 


fumina is a metaphorical hyperbole, 


very proper in this place, to expreſs 


an extraordinary abundance of milk. 


311. Barbasi incanaque menta Cim- 


According to Pliny, Cynips is the 
name both of a river and a or + 


„ Augylae ipſi medio fere ſpatio 


<« cantur ab Aethiopia, quae ad oc- : 


s cidentem vergit, et a regione quae 8 
« duas Syrtes interjacet, pari utrin- 


« que intervallo, ſed littore inter duas 
Ibi Clvitas 


try was famous for goats with the 


are often called Cinyphian, Thus 


true reading ; and that the tranſcri- Martial: 


bers, obſerving ubere in the prece- 
„. Cuj us livida NT caninis 


Fo, 


Ska glacies, rigetque barba, 
* Qualem forficibus metit ſupinis 


« Tonſor 2 8 Cylix: marito: 


this paſſage of a great elegance. 1 


ind ubera in the King's, the Bod- 
leian, both the Arundelian, and both 


Dr Mead's manuſcripts. In the 


Cambridge manuſcript, and in moſt 
of the later editions, it is flumina, 
Which appears to be no het | 


And 


« Non hos 1 dedit, fed olentis 
E barba mariti: : 
ho "I poterit planta latere 

66 ins. ” 55 
dome 


608. And the ſhe-goats remem- 


and (ba bairs of the Ciny- 
pbian of are yg for 4.6 
75 of th 
ings to miſerable mari ners. 
they feed in the, woods, and on 
the ſummits of Lycacus, and 
brotuæe on the prickly brambles, 
4nd the buſhes t 


ber to return to their cotes of their 


r. VIRGILII MARONIS 
Cinyphii tondent hirci, ſetaſque comantes, 
e camps, and fir cover- Uſum in caſtrorum, et miſeris velamina nautis. 
But Paſcuntur vero ſylvas et ſumma Lycaci, 
Horrenteſque rubos, et amantes ardua dumos. 315 
Atque ipſae memores redeunt in tecta, ſuoſque 
at love bigh pla. Ducunt, et gravido ſuperant vix ubere limen. 
Ergo omni ſtudio glaciem ventoſque nivales, 


| exon accord, and carry their kids Qu minor eft Wi curae mortalis — 


ruith them, and can ſcarce ſie 


over the thre - with thetr ſwelling adders. Nees 41 they take Ie eſs care to a provide agent Want, 


_ eats t 


more e careful to ack them jew ice and why winds ; 


NOTES. 


Some Grummuriags. take ch 
birci to be the nominative caſe, and 


ſTondent to be put for tondentur. 


ſhould be thus tranſlated : © the 
„ Cinyphians ſhave the beards and 
« honey chins of the goat.” This 


ſenſe is admitted by Grimoaldus : 
©. Libyci paſtores abradunt hirquinas 
SF barbas, &c.” Cinyphius is uſed. 


ſor the people by Martial : 


4 Stat caper Aeolio Thebani vellere 


* Phryxt- 
„Cultus: ab hoc mallet yeAa 


„ fuiſſe ſoror. 


« Hunc nec Cinyphius tonſor viel 


verit, et tu 


0  Ipſe tua paſci vite, Eee, 


60 velis.” 


5 Fides ſays it is bireit in the Roman; 


and in ſome other ancient manu- 


ſcripts. 


313. Uſum in 1 et af | 
_ welamina nautis.] Varro ſays that goats 


are ſhorn for the uſe of ſailors, and 
engines of war: Ut fructum ovis 


is followed b 


tators and 


«Ke ou ad Fan k cap 
pilos miniſtrat at uſum nauticum, e 
5 But 
the general opinion is, that Cinyphii 
birt is the genitive caſe; and that 
pa ſtores underſtood is the nominative 
cCaſe before the active verb tondent. 
Perhaps Cyniphii is the nominative 
| caſe to tondeni: and then this paſſage 


c ad bellica tormenta, et fabrilia vaſa. 
314. Lycaei.] Lycacus i is a moun: 


tain of Arcadia, It ſeems to be put 
here for mountains in general. 


315. Horrenteſque rubos.] Robi 


is the bramble or black-berry buſh; 
for Pliny ſays 


they bear a fruit like 
ics: * Rubi mora ferunt.“ 
316, Susſque ducunt.] Servius in- 
terprets ſuos their young; in which le 
moſt of the Commen- 
"Tranſlators. But La Cer- 
da thinks it means their paſtors. 
319. Minor.] Servius reads minir, 
It 3 is minor alſo in the Cambridge, 


mulberrles: 


the Bodleian, both the Arundelian, | 
and in one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts. | 
In the other manuſcript of Dr Mead, 


it is minus, Which is admitted by He- 


inſius, and moſt of the editors. But 
the frequent repetition of; in this line 
induces me to believe, that Viral 
rather wrote minor, to avoid 2 G 
agreeable ſibilation. 
renberg edition it is minor. In the 
King's manuſcript it is major, Which 
cannot be right. 


In the old Nu- 


'The ſenſe of this paſſage EIN to 


be, that as goats give us ſo litle 


trouble, bro ſ1 n an wild 
* puſhes 


315 


bu; 


uſh; 


like 
Wh > 
in- 
h he 
nen- 


Cer- 


inor. 


idge, 


lian, 
ripts, | 


lead, 
He- 

But 
5 line 
f gl 


GEORG. 


Luciferi primo cum ſidere frigida rura 


„LI. . 
Arertes 3 victumque feres, et virgea laetus, 
pabula; nec tota claudes foenilia bruma. 


At vero, zephyris cum laeta vocantibus aeſtas, 
ſn ſaltus utrumque gregem atque in paſcua mittes. 


347 
20 and 727255 Ne 
32 fed, and thvixy paſture : wer 


| maſt 5 of 
bay during the wobole duft. 


But when the warm weather r- 
Joices with inviting Zepbyri, 
you fhall ſend both your flocks i "4 


Carpamus, dum mane * dum gramina ca- to lawns and into paſtures, Let 


nent, 


bt ros in tenera pecori gratiſſmus berba. 


. us cake the cool fields at the 
* 3 riſing of Lucifer, wwbilft * 
muorninꝑ is new, obilft the gy 

1s boary, aud the dew upon 
ted berbs ts moſt groeeful to the © canes 


NOTES. 


wuſhes, which ſheep will not auch; 


s they wander over the rocks and 


ſrecipices, where other cattle cannot 
own accord, watniout requiring the 


{ice to ek care of them, and allow 
them a ſufficient 1 of food in 
winter. 
322. At vero, &c. ] In this 4 


xe to be managed, when the wea- 
ther begins to grow warm. 1 
Zephyris cum laeta vocantibus ae- 


fas.] The weſt wind, 
the Romans Favonius, and by the 


Greeks Zephyrus, was Gough t 0 
li 


introduce the ſpring. Thus Pliny : 
* Tertia a ſeptentrione linea, quam 
* per latitudinem umbrae duximus, 
et decumanam vocavimus, exor- 
tum habet aequinoctialem, ven- 
* tumque Subſolanum, Graecis Ape- 
* lioten dictum. In hunc falutribus 
* locis villae vineaque ſpectent. Ipſe 
* Jeniter pluvius, tamen eſt ſiccior 
* Favonius, ex adverſo ejus ab ae- 
A occaſu, Zephyrus a 
raecis nominatus. In hunc ſpec- 


" tare oliveta Cato juffit. Hic ver 


inchoat, aperitque terras tenui fri- 
gore ſaluber. Hic vites putandi, 


{rugeſque curandi, arbores ſerendi, 


: theri in this place. 


called by 


« poma inſerendi, oleas tractandi jus 


* dabit nas ew nutricium exer- 
ED cebit. 
read; as they come home of their 


I have eranflates 1 1 warm wea- 


He means by this 
word, from the beginning of the 


: ſpring, to the autumnal equinox. 
; dee the note on ver. 296. 


323. Mittes.] Fulvius Urſinus fays 


it is mittet in ſome ancient manu- 
we are informed how ſheep and goats 


ſcripts, which he takes to be the true 


reading, 


324. Luciferi. ] The u Venue, 
when ſhe appears in the evening, is 
called Veſper or Heſperus; in 84 
morning ſhe is called Lucifer. 
lumella approves of the time of 4. 
ing and watering, mentioned by the 
Poet: De temporibus autem paſ- 


„ cendi, et ad aquam ducendi per 


1 5 non aliter ſentio, quam 
ut prodidit Maro: Luciferi Pri- 


mo, 6c.” 


325. Dum mane novum, G. 


Here the Poet follows Varro: Ace- 


« ſtate . . . . prima luce exeunt 
<« paſtum, propterea quod tunc herba 
roſcida meridianam, quae eſt ari- 
dior, jucunditate praeſtat,” _ 

326. Herba.] Moſt of the editors 
have et after herba- I find it alſo i in 


both Dr Mead's manuſcripts. It is 


wanting however 1 in the King's, the 
Cambridge, 


5 4 nia xvii.” 


349 


of beaven ſhall bave brought on 
_ ebirfl, and the complaining cica- 
dae ſoall rend the trees with their Heki, 


P. VIRGfLIL MARONIS 


And then when the fourth bou Inde, ubi quarta ſitim caeli collegerit hora, 
Et cantu querulae rumpent arbuſta cicadae; 


32 


NOTES. 


— Cambridge, the Voiltedan, and both 
the Arundelian manuſcripts. Hein- 


| Eclogue. 


327, Up quarta fi 2 tim ak college- | 
rit hora. ] The Poet is thought to 
mean ſuch hours, as divide the ar- 
tificial day into twelve equal parts. 

Thus, at the equinox, the fourth _ 
8 Dr Trapp 8 tranſlation is accord 
to this ſenſe : 


hour will be at ten in the morning: 
but at the ſolſtice, it will be at half 


cattle thir 5 r/ty. Ovid FA fri tim call 


1 gere not for gathering up the deu, but 
ZE rus alſo and — leave out ” 
| : This verſe is ſo in the eighth = 


TOE grown thi ity : 


c Jamque Chimaeriferae, cum 0 

gravis ureret arva, 

&« Finibus in Lein longo dea kk 

F 

8 Sidereo ſiocata 8 tim ali ab ae: 
c tu. ” 5 is 


an hour after nine in Italy, where 


the day is then fifteen hours long, ac- 
_ cording to Pliny : 


Trio Jucis incremento in Meroe 

: « longiſſimus dies xii horas aequi- 
e noctiales, et octo partes unius horae 

1 "FE: faltet Alexandriae vero xiv horas. 
In Britan- 1 


In Italia ; 
n England, according 
to this interpretation, the fourth 


hour will be about nine. 
Grimoaldus ſeems to underſtand the | 
Poet to mean by the words now un- 


der conſideration, when the fourth 


| hour has gathered the drought of the 


; air cum hora poſt exortum ſolem 
E quarta ſiccitatem aeris contraxerit, 
* roremque calore 1 In 


5 this ſenſe ST tranſlates i 4 


6 dow. away 


4 Tane by the fourth houres thirſty 


| 1 60 ſun, " 


: But I * believe, with ba 3 
that Virgil's meaning is, when tbe 


ob hour * the day has made the 


e Sic fit, ut va- | 


tion of Heſiod, 
0 of the Aral Hax 


* — — — — - But when advanci ing | 


cc 2 | 
66 At the fourth hone: gives 1 to 
© men and beaſts,” . 


tides comprehend both inter 


tations : 


2 « But when the day” 8 fourth hunde 


fAdratun the dews, 


c And the ſun's ſultry heat ther 


boy ' 5 renews.” n 


328. E t cantu 9 rumpent ar- 
22 cicadae.] This line is an imita- 
if Heſiod is the au- 


Hass N PEO wvarinijo 1e 


747¹ 


O det He dipes FE 


4s 
"Ap X&T6S 


* has been uſ 5 to gd cicada a 


8 185 -hoper, but very gran 
or 


1 
r 
e 
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Ad puteos, aut alta greges ad ſtagna jubeto ' command the flocks to drink tif 


f 5 lig ni | nc running water in aalen trouphr, 

320 curentam ilignis potare canalibus undam; 330 4 6. 2 wry = 
geſtibus at mediis umbroſam exquirere vallem, ut in che beat of noon let them 
cubi magna Jovis antiquo robore-quercus tel the ſhady valley, where ſome 


large old oak of Jupiter extends 
it's ſpreading bougbs, or here. 
ſome duſky grove of thick bolm- 


Jnzentes tendat ramos : aut ſicubi nigrum 
ficidus crebris ſacra nemus accubet umbra. 


coli. Nrum tenues dare rurſus aquas, et paſcere rurſus 225 i rs fall it's ſacred ſhade, 
b ad occaſum : cum fü wh tra eſper 1985 Then let them have clear water 
tut ſis ad occaſum ; cum frigidus atra veſper— Jan, 0 Kft perth 


ſetting of the ſun : when cool Veſper tempers the air, 


NOTES. 
fela WY. the cicada is an inſect of a very manuſcript : I find in Ignis in the 
= iferent fort. It has a rounder and King's manuſcript 


horter body, is of a dark green co- 
bur, fits upon trees, and makes a 
wiſe five times louder than a graſs- 


331. Aeſtibus at mediis umbroſam 
exquirere vallem.) - In the Lombard 
„ manuſcript it is agſtibus aut medii: 


= hopper. They begin their ſong as © in ſome other ancient copies ac ne- 
bon as the ſun grows hot, and con- * diis in the Lombard adquirere, 

tue ſinging till it ſets. Their wings © which I do not like. But Iam not 

_ re beautiful, being ſtreaked with * diſpleaſed with at inſtead of aut; for 

ft to flver, and marked with brown ſpots. * thus there are four preceptsto be ob- | 

The outer wings are twice as long * ſerved every day; to feed them in 
x the inner, and more variegated. the morning, to give them drink at 

„ mey are very numerous in the hot * the fourth hour, to ſhade them at 

of countries, but have not been found “ noon, and to feed them again in the 

Ia this fide the Alps and Cevennes. © evening.” PFISRIUS. 

has Ide proper Latin name for a graſs- I find ac in ſome old editions: it is 
dapper is loc aut in the King's manuſcript, ef ir, 

1 WW Tithonus the fon of Laomedon, one of Dr Mead's, and ut in the ole f 

ing of Troy, was beloved by Auro- Venice edition of 1482, But at i 

n, and obtained of her an exceeding generally received. „ 

ing life. When he had lived many This precept of ſhading the ſheep = - 

it. bens, he at length dwindled into a at noon is taken from Varro: © Cir= _ 

as „ OE ce citer meridianos aeſtus, dum defer- 


Longa T ithonum minuit ſenectus.“ 


330. ignis canalibus.] Tlex is the 
erer-green or holm oak. Pierius ſays 


9 
t is lignis for ligneis in the Roman 


© yveſcant, ſub umbriferas rupes, et 
„ A1rbores patulas ſubjiciunt, quoad 
e ; s refrigerato acre veſpertino, rurſus 
The Poet is thought to allude to this 

ible, when he uſes the epithet gue- 


e paſcant ad ſolis occaſum.” We 


find an alluſion to this cuſtom, in the 
Canticles: Tell me, O thou whom 


40 m7 ſoul loveth, where thou feedeſt, 
ere thou makeſt thy flock to reſt 
© at noon. : 


338. L- 


348 P. VIRGELII MARONIS 


Th then 207 Fo qe e Inde, ubi quarta ſitim caeli collegerit hora, 
. colpletaing cica- Et cantu querulae rumpent arbuſta Cicadae ; ; 


dae ſball rend the trees with their ſinging, 
„ NOTES. 


H 


| Wand che Bodleian, and both cattle 5 0. Ovid uſes 2 tim al. 
the Arundelian manuſcripts. Hein- gere not for gathering up the dew, be 
ſius alſo and Maſvicius leave out for growing : 
ft. | 


This verſe is s alſo in the eighth os Jamque Chimaeriferae, cum bf 


| Eclogue. os © gravis ureret arva, 
327. Ubi quarta fi | tim rk college- cc Finibus in ang] Jongo dea ſeſli 
5 rit hora.) The Poet is thought to © labore, or 
man ſuch hours, as divide the ar- by Sidereo ſiccata Lo tim collgit ab Xt: a 
tificial day into twelve equal parts. ſtu, „ 12 
Tubus, at the equinox, the fourth _ CE = ju 
hour will be at ten in the morning: Dr Trp" 8 tranſlation ; is acc = 
but at the ſolſtice, it will be at half to this ſenſe : 1 5 daf 
an hour after nine in Italy, where „ is 
the day is then fifteen hours long, ac- 4 — — — — - But when advancn in 
_ cording to Pliny : * Sic fit, ut va- *© 8 . * 
„ rio Jucis incremento in Mero « *At the fourth 9 give thi 1 
e longiſſimus dies xii horas eu-: men and beaſts,” Il 
© noctiales, et octo partes unius horae - 
s colligat, Alexandriae veroxiv horas, Dry lan comprehends both intere n 
+I Bala quindecim. In Britan- tations: 0 
e nia xvii.” In England, according - 
to this interpretation, the fourth © « But when the * 8 fourth hour has 1 
hour will be about nine. daun the. , 

Grimoaldus ſeems tounderſtand the © And the ſun s. ſultry heat thei n 
N Poet to mean by the words now un- * zhirft re renews.” 4 


der conſideration, when the fourth 
Hour has gathered the drought of the 328. Et cantu 3 rumpent ar- 
8 any cum hora poſt exortum ſolem bujta cicadae.] This line is an imita- 
er quarta ſiccitatem aeris contraxerit, tion of Heſiod, if Heſiod i is the au- 


« roremque calore 3 In thor of the e ; 0 
: this ſenſe Ay tranſlates i it: 5 

: pos 9 pare warn] \ {ra 7 

60 8 That dew away | -TOTHE 6 

> Tane 5 the fourth houres thirſty 0 I %% $ipos reno g 

„ ſun,” elch | | 

| "Ap Wet, 0 


But I rather believe, with La Cerda, 
that Virgil's meaning is, when tbe It has been 3 to render cicada 1 


5802 hour of the 40 has made the graſs- -hoper, but very rome, 
— 


320 


{git 


GEORG. LIK. M 
d puteos, aut alta greges ad ſtagna jubeto 
urrentem ilignis potare canalibus undam; 
eſtibus at mediis umbroſam exquirere vallem, 
deubi magna Jovis antiquo robore-quercus 
Ingentes tendat ramos : aut ſicubi nigrum 
licibus crebris ſacra nemus accubet umbra. 


F 
cemmand the flocki to drink tb 
| running water in aalen trouphs, 

330 at the wells, or ar the deep pools 3 
but in the beat of noon let them 
el the ſhady valley, where ſome 
large old oak of Fupier extends 
it's ſpreading boughs, or wohere_ 
ſome duſty grove of thick bolm- 


um tenues dare rurſus aquas, et paſcere rurſus 335 . #ts fall it's ſacred ſhade, 


Solis ad occaſum : cum frigidus ara veſper 


NOTE $. 


again, and be fed again at the 


br the cicada is an inſect of a very manuſcript : I find in lignis in the 


liferent fort. It has a rounder and 

ſhorter body, is of a dark green co- 
bur, fits upon trees, and makes a 
noiſe five times louder than a graſs- 


hopper. They begin their ſong as 
hon as the ſun grows hot, and con- 


nue ſinging till it ſets. Their wings 
Nie beautiful, being ſtreaked with 
rer, and marked with brown ſpots. 


The outer wings are twice as long 


s the inner, and more variegated. 
They are very numerous in the hot 


countries, but have not been found 


this fide the Alps and Cevennes. 
The proper Latin name for a graſs- 


bopper is locu/ta 


Tithonus" the fon of Laomedon, 


king of Troy, was beloved by Auro- 


a, and obtained of her an exceeding. 
bng life. When he had lived many 
jears, he at length dwindled into a 


«ada: thus Horace: 
Longa Tithonum minuit ſenectus.“ 
The Poet is thought to allude to this 


rulae, 


330. Nlignis canalibus.] Tex is the 


ever-green or holm oak. Pierius ſays 


t is nis for ligneis in the Roman 


able, when he uſes the epithet gue- 


King's manuſcript. 


331. Aeſtibus at mediis umbroſam 
exquirere vallem.] - In the Lombard. 

„ manuſcript it is ae/tibus aut mediis: 
in ſome other ancient copies ac me= 
« giis in the Lombard adguirere, 
which I do not like. But Iam not 
 « diſpleaſed with at inſtead of aut; for 
thus there are four preceptsto be ob- 
0 ſerved every day z to feed them in : 
«© the morning, to give them drink at 
© the fourth hour, to ſhade them at 

„ noon, and to feed them again in the 


evening.“ PIER1USs, 


I find ac in ſome old editions: it is 
aut in the King's manuſcript, et in 
one of Dr Mead's, and vt in the old 


Venice edition of 1482, 
generally receive]. 
This precept of ſhading the ſheep 
at noon is taken from Varro: © Cir. 


But at is 1 


« citer meridianos aeſtus, dum defer- 
& veſcant, ſub umbriferas ru 
_ © arbores patulas ſubjiciunt, quoad 
s refrigerato aëre veſpertino, rurſus 


pes, et 


e paſcant ad ſolis occaſum.” We 
find an alluſion to this cuſtom, in the 


Canticles: © Tell me, O thou whom 
bay or” Sang loveth, where thou feedeſt, 


c where thou makeſt thy flock to reſt _ 
Lat noon,” 1 
358. L. 


Then let them baue clear water 


NN —— ——kꝛñ —— 


with gold. ſi ne bes. 
my verſe . to tell you of the 


vicius. 
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and the dey marr now r 
the laxons, — the ſhores re 


Why Pets 


n Libya, | 


NOTES. 


WW Ob Litoraque Alcyonen els ] 
Fre the note on dilectae Thetidi Al- 
Cones, Book I. ver. 399. 


 Acalanthida dumi.) Moſt editors 


agree in reading et Acanthida dum : 


but Pierius affirms, that it is acalan- 
thida in all the manuſcripts, which is 
: admitted by Heinfius and Maſ- 
In the King's, and in one 
of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, it is 
5 _ athlanthida in both the Arundelian ; 
in the old 
- TOE, edition it is achantida. 
Acalanthis i is ſeldom to be met with 
in authors: Suidas mentions it as the 
name of a bird: Axa, cid 
It is thought to be the ſame 


with 4zav0is, which ſeems to be de- 


Copjies, it is athalantida ; 


öpyeov. 


rived from 4xo10e, a prickle, becauſe 


it lives amongſt thorns, and eats the 


\ſeeds of thiſtles. 


in Italian cardellb or cardellino, and 
is by us a thi/tle-fnch, and, from a 


beautiful yellow ſtripe acroſs it swing, 
u gold-finch. Some take it to be a 


aightingale, others a linnet. ay 


| ranſlates it a linnet ; 


1 — — Klage bew play on More,; 5 
And thiſtles 2 are * d with lin- g 


66 nets eres 


And Dryden: 


„ When linnets G1 the woods with 


© © tuneful ſound, 


„ And hollow ſhoars the halcions 
voice round. - 


efreſper gebe Temperat, et ſaltus reficit jam roſcida luna, 1 
n * oo Litorague Alcyonen reſonant, acalanthida dumi, 
f Quid tibi . e you 8889 8 


in Spaniſh 7 guero, and Ruaeus ſax 
it is the chardoneret, both which 


cCall a 2 Thus alſo 10 
8 it: 


And the ect gollfinch walk 


1 the Poet deſeribes the evening r 
probable, that he might mean the 


ſufficient authority to tranſlate ace: 
 lanths a nightingale, 1 have adhered 
to the common opinion, in render- Wit 
ing it a gold-finch. b 
Hence in Latin it is 
called carduelis, from carduus, athi ile, 


poetically into an account of the 


to expreſs not only a part of Africa, 
_ adjoining to Egypt, but alſo all that 


called from voy paſture, who uſed to 


"Ti Cerda thinks it is s wie 4570 a 


names belong to the bird, which we 


« — Ts - The hores in of 
c reſound; 


CO © thro' the brakes.” oy 


the ſinging of this bird, it is not im- 


nightingale: but as I do not find any n. 


339- Duid tibi . G. 1 
Having juſt mentioned the care 0 


keeping ſheep and goats within 
doors, he takes occaſion to digreb 


African ſhepherds, who wander wich 
their flocks over the vaſt deſerts 
without any ſettled habitation. 

Libya was uſed by the Ancients 


diviſion of the world, which is uſuali 
called Africa. It is generally thought, 
that the Poet, in this place, means 
the Numidians, or Nomades, ſo 


change their habitations, carrying 
their tents along with them, accord: 
A ing 


If 

mi. 

ag to Pliny: © Numidae vero No- 

| « mades. a permutandis pabulis : 
( mapalia ſua, hoc eſt domus, plau- 
eig, ris circumferentes.“ Salluſt alſo 
S ſay gives an account of the origin of theſe 
which Numidians, and deſcribes their ma- 
ch we jalig or tents. He tells us that, ac- 
| ray cording to the opinion of the Afri- 
Jans, Hercules died in Spain, upon 
wich his army, that was compoſed 
cone of divers nations, diſperſed and ſet- 
led colonies in ſeveral places. The 
arble Medes, Perſians, and Armenians, 

paſſed over into Africa, and poſſeſſed 

„ Wiſe parts, which were neareſt the 
ng by Tyrrhene ſea. The Perſians ſettling 
t im more within the ocean, and finding 
n te e timber in their own country, and 
dam ring no opportunity of trading 
4%, with Spain, on account of the large- 
here I nes of the ſea between them, and of 
nder· their not underſtanding each other's 

„ knguage, had no other way of 
Se making houſes, than by turning the 
de A keel of their veſſels upwards, and 
'Ichin lring under the ſhelter of them. 
geb Trey intermarried with the Gaetuli, 
| dend becauſe they often changed their 
with ſeats, according to the difference of 
de, A raſture, they called themſelves Nu- 
„ans. He adds that even in his 


Ing roofs, like hulks of ſhips, which 
„in hiſpania Hercules, ſicut Afri 
* duce, ac paſim multis ſibi quiſque 
© Impetium petentibus, brevi dila- 


* 


GEORG. 


Proſequar, et raris habitata mapalia tectis? 340 pe. * thinly inhabited catta · 


< cuere, et quia fa 


ime the wandering Numidians made 
their houſes or tents with long bend-_ 


they call mapalia, * Sed poſtquam 


putant, interiit: exercitus ejus com 
* poſitus ex gentibus variis, amiſſo 
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NO 7 E S. | 


« bitur. Ex eo numero Medi, Per- 


„ ſae, et Armenii, navibus in Afri- 
* cam tranſvecti, proximos noftrg 


“ mari locos occupavere. Sed Per- 


<« fae intra Oceanum magis : hique 


© alyeos naviuth inverſos pro tuguriis 
© habuere: quia neque materia in 
© apris, neque ab Hiſpanis emundi, 
Mare 
© magnum, et ignara lingua com- 
„ mercia prohibebant, Hi paulatim 


aut mutandi copia erat. 


per connubia Gaetulos ſecum miſ- _ 
e tentantes agros, 


&« alia, deinde alia loca petive- 


rant, ſemetipſi, Numidas appel- 


< lavere. 


Caeterum adhuc aedificia 
„ Numidarum agreſtium, quae ma- 


palia illi vocant, oblonga, incurvis 

lateribus tecta, quaſi navium cari- 
* nae ſunt,” The Numidians there- 
fore being famous for feeding cattle, 


and having no ſettled habitation, the 
Poet is ſuppoſed to uſe Libya or Africa 
for Numidia. But perhaps he might 
allude to the ancient inhabitants of 


Africa; who were the Gaetuli and 


the Libyes, and lived upon cattle, 
being governed by no law, but wan- 


dering up and down, and ben : 


their tents, where night overtoo 
them. We learn this from the Car- 


thaginian books, aſcribed to king 


Hiempfal, as they are quoted by Sal- 


luſt: „Sed qui mortales initio Afri- 
cam habuerint, quique poſtea ac- _ 


<« ceſſerint, aut quo modo inter ſe 
« permixti ſint; quanquam ab ea 
<« fama, quae pleroſque optinet, di- 
« verſum eſt; tamen uti ex libris 
„ Punicis, qui regis Hiempſalis dice- 
= | bantur, 


| ſhepherds. 
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and might; for a wvbole month to- 
Kerber, 
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by £7 graze both day Saepe diem noctemque, et totum ex ordine menſem 
und go through long Paſcitur, itque pecus longa in deſerta fine ullis 


deſarts, without any fixt abode : Hoſpitiis : tantum campi jacet : omnia ſecum 


fo far do the plains extend: the A 
African ſhepberd carries his all 


bis armes, bis 9 dog, ketram. 


and bis Cretan quiver, 


cc hantur, interpretatum nobis eſt; 


Vs utique rem ſeſe habere cultores ejus 
| © terrae putant; quam pauciſhmis 

& dicam: caeterum fides ejus rei pe- 
* nes autores erit. Africam initium 
“ habuere Gaetuli, et Libyes, aſperi 
x jncultique; queis eibus erat caro 


4c ferina, atque humi pabulum, uti 


* pecoribus. Hi neque moribus, ne- 
„que lege, aut imperio cujuſquam 
regebantur: vagi, palantes, quas 
| © nox coëgerat ſedes habebant,” The 
nations, which in the moſt ancient 


times dwelled on the eaſt of Egypt, 


ſcendants. The religion and cuſtoms 
of theſe people were very oppoſite to 
thoſe of the Egyptians, who were 


often invaded by them. Hence we 
find in the hiſtory of Joſeph, that 
every ſhepherd was an abomination to 


| the Egyptians. When the children 
of Iſrael departed out of Egypt, the 


Inheritance which God gave them, 
was in the country inhabited by theſe. 


' ſhepherds; who being expelled by 


Joſhua, . invaded the lower Egypt, 


eaſily conquered it, and erected a 
kingdom, which was governed by a 
ſucceſſion of kipgs of the race of theſe 
They were afterwards 
_ expelled by the kings of the upper 

Egypt, and fled into Phoenicia, Ara- 
bia, Lybia, and other places, in the 
days of Eli, Samuel, Saul, and David. 

SE Ine 


NOTES. 


in the Roman manuſcript, according 


rmentarius Afer agit, tectumque. Laremque, 
with bim, his houſe, bis gods, Armaque, Amyclaeumque canem, Creſſamque pha- 


36 


This ſeems to be the moſt ancient 
account of the inhabitants of Libya; 


whom therefore we find to have been 


f pen ſhepherds. 


I am not ignorant that this ſyſtem 
is contrary to the opinion of ſome 
Chronologers, who make the invaſion 


of Egypt by the ſhepherds much more 
ancient, and ſuppoſe that king of 


Egypt, with whom Abraham con- 
verſed, to have been of that race. 
But, as Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, 


It is plain that Egypt was not under 
_ the government of the ſhepherds in 
| ſeem to have been ſhepherds, as we 
| may gather from many paſlages in 
the hiſtory of Abraham and his de- 


the time of Joſeph, but were either 


driven out before that time, or did 


not invade Egypt till after the depar- 


ture of the children of [fracl: which 
latter opinion ſeems moſt probable, 
as the beſt authorities place the time 


of their expulſion a little before the 


building of the temple of Solomon. 
343. Campi.] In one of the Arun- 


delian, and in one of Dr Mead“ 
manuſcripts, it is campis. 
344. Laremque.] It is Jaboremque 


to Pierius. But laremque is certainly 
the right reading: for it was cuſto- 
mary with theſe ſhepherds to ca- 
their gads about with them. Thus 
we find in the book of Geneſis, that 
Rachel had ſtolen her father's gods, 
and carried them with her in he 
flight. „ 
345. Amyclaeumgae canem.] Amy- 
clae was 3 city of Laconia, which 
 regiol 


— — — wy JH oo qt — == — 


. | —_Y 2 n a PERRY — [nd 
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45 

ent 

fa; 
een 

gion was Hon for the beſt dow. 
dem WI Thus in ver. 405. we have velaces 
”me Hartae catulos. Varro alſo men- 
fon MI tons the Laconian dogs in the firſt 
nor place: Item videndum ut boni ſe- | 
7 minii ſint: itaque a regionibus 
3, appellantur RENE Epirotici Sal. 5 
ace. lentini.? 

res, 340. Non fſecus ac - patriis, We. 3 
nder The Poet here compares the African 
4 in baded with his arms and baggage 


mans carried not only their ſhields, 


ils, and ſtakes 


« vides : deinde qui labor, quantus 
* azminis : ferre plus dimidiati men- 
« ſis cibaria : 
« velint : ferre vallum: nam ſcutum, 
«* gladium, galeam, in onere noſtr1 


* humeros, lacertos, manus,” | 


labor improbus urget. 


Hiti.] Some read heftem. 1 


that Aruſianus Meſtus reads ordine. 
349. At non qua Scythiae, &c. ] 
From Africa, the Poet paſſes to Sey 


Non ſecus ac patriis acer Romanus in armis 
lnjuſto ſub faſce viam cum carpit, et hoſti 
1 expectatum poſitis ſtat in agmine caſtris. 
At non, qua Scythiae gentes, Maeotiaque uy 
N. Wl Turbidus et torquens flaventes Iſter arenas : 
ae eit medium Rhodope porrecta ſub : axem. 


| _ Where W TO, "OY extended under the middle f the 2 


NOTES. 


to a Roman ſoldier on an expedition. 
We learn from Cicero, that the Ro- 


ferre, {1 quid ad uſum 
* milites non plus numerant, quam, 
347. Injuſto.] It is uſed for very 


feat; as iniguo pondere raſtri, and 


348. Agmine.] Pierius tells . 


Fuſt as 4vhen the fierce Roman 
under arms takes bis way under 

a beatyy load, and pitches bit 
camp againſt an enemy before be 

is expected. But quite otber- 
wiſe, where are the Seytbian 
350 nations, and the water of Naeo- 
tis, and ⁊obere the turbid Iſter 
rolls the yellow ſands : and 


Fey and deſeribes the manners of 
the northern. thepherds. 


'The de- 


ſcription of winter, in theſe cold cli- 
mates, has been juſtly admired as one 
of the fineſt pieces of Poetry extant. 


Scythiae gentes.] The Ancients cal- 
Wy all the northern nations * 


thians. 


Macotiaque Fen 1 80 1 * with 5 
Heinſius and Maſvicius. The com- 


mon reading is Maeoticaque unde. 
Pierius ſays it is Madcotia in the Ro- 
man, the Medicean, and mioſt of the 


ancient manuſcripts. 
ſwords, and helmets, but alſo provi- 


fon for above half a month, uten- 
: * Noſtri exercitus 
* primum unde nomen habeant, 


I find Maeotia 


in the Cambridge and een ma- 
nuſcripts. x 


The lake We or 12 of Azof, . 
lies beyond the Black Sea, and re- 


ceives the waters of the Tanais, now _ 


called Don, a river of Muſcovy. 


350. Mer.] He ſeems to mean 
Thrace and the adjoining countries; 
for it is only the lower part of the 


Danube, that the Ancients called 


Iſter; as was obſerved in the note on 


ver. 497. of the ſecond Georgick. 


351. Quague redit medium Rho. 
dope porretta fub axem.) * Rhodope 


is a mountain of Thrace, which 


« is extended eaſtward, and is there 


0 joined with Haemus ; then part- 


<« ing from it, it returns to the north- 
0 ward. vs RvAEvs, 


Os 332. Ne- 


* 0 X N 
: ——— — es ; 
—— —— — —— ee ee en a 
f 2 HY p : * 


aud deep froſt, and riſes ſeven 
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pere thay keep 4 14 fit Illic clauſa tenent ſtabulis 2:menta ; ; neque ulle 


up in ſtalls : and no berbs ap- 


Pear in the fields, 10 leaves Aut herbae Sampo apparent, 
the eartb lies Sed jacet aggeribus niveis informis, et alto 


Terra gelu late, ſeptemque afurgit in ulnas. 355 
ells in beigbt. There is always Semper hyems, ſemper ſpirantes 
Winter, alꝛuays nortb- abet winds Tum ſol — haud — difcutit umbras; 


on the trees: 
deformed with heaps of ſnow, 


blewing cold. And then the ſun 


- Hardy « ever diſpels te pale ſBades : | 


7; 0. Sey n ells i in height, deform the 


« country round.” = 


Others are of opinion that it means 
no more than a cubit, or foot and 
half, being che meaſure from the 


_ elbow to che end of the long finger. 


This they confirm by the etymology 
of ulna trom νfe Thus Dryden 
tranſlates it: 


— — — — — 2 


Ou dr a7 e ales dm luer 


There in a neh land, and glomy cell; 


aut arbore frondes; P, 


gra cauri. 


7 
NOTES. ? 
U 
255 Nye 0 7; ws nt « The bribe earth lies bret tber 
pb eren, aut arbore Jrondes * h elov?- C 
| allo Ovid: A hilly heap, fey” n eubit «deep In 
a Tow : 
; « * Orbis in extremi haceo ne e before him, Way: 
... * arch: , 3 T 
"MF. : , 
Dh bn, Perp etuas obruta . The Pen ground with har 0 
= „ froſts evermore, 1 
. 8 
2 1 Nen ager hic pomum, x 48 dulce ur And ſnow ſeven baute deepe 5 1 
educat uvas: e 4 1 I 
Nos falices ripa, Tobora monte „ . t 
0 f | 
virent.“ 1356. Cauri ] See the note on ver : 
27 
255. e affugit in b 5 Tim fol Alas Se Thi a 
: Tt has been much controverted, what and the following lines are an imita- 
meaãſure we are to aſſign to the lng. tion of Homer's deſcription of the 
Some will have it to be the meaſure habitation of the Cimmerians: 5 
from one long finger to the other, 
- when both arms are extended, which Erbe 92 dul legiai 20rd. aan 70 f 
we call an ell. Thus Dr Trapp As Ts _ , 
i it: Hier xa ve Kenn Av pine ad . 
ee CUTE 
TW En, Rae, "ES 57 3 He eat 8 alle 5 


ou, 
"Ov J db av oleixyor f 044 
vev aghjepiivra, 


DETRATNTAL. | 
ANN e VE 0A0H ThTaTa, init 


| bereits. 


CH m mige 22 mn I» _ — 


The dusky nation of 8 ia 4 ; 
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e Nec cum invectus equis altum petit acthera, nec cum beer when Being carried by 


n be ly; 
S 5 Praecipitem Oceani rubro lavit FCA currum. . N bis beading 


cbariqt in the 1 waves 8 the _ 


$3 

8 NOTES. 

as; 
The fun 1 neer vie os th uncnfortable v0, Te perry, xal Tous 05 Elms 61620 : 
ſeats, | ua j— He Neha, a0AU vn2 2s 
45 eue, be advances, or re- idpupive, Cy S and PETAAASIES 

reats : xa rd pavrewvoutal, x Tov Badcs 
1 1 275 race ! rohem andi night in- Ales (AF Tae aurols avvJdgiss 


ep in 


Mr Pop: E. lid rer. xai Jig red ve Tow #oryTuv 5 
me habitation of the S | _ are ao 

har n be near the Boſphorus, to the north- ub rer al red 5 
veſt, being part of the country here He es pailer enifiggeTel. = 
ede i; beigned by Virgil. It cannot be 359. Oceani rubro aequore.] The 
F imagined however, that Homer, in waves of the ocean ſeem to be called 
Mite paſſage juſt now cited, ſuppoſes red in this place, on account of the 
_ at U fles failed in one day from reflection of the ſetting ſun. It is 
Ihe land of Circe to the Boſphorus. however very frequent amongſt the 
Thi lt is more probable that he means poets, to "al the ſea purple. Thus 
L the people mentioned by Ephorus, as alſo our Kae in the fourth Geor- 3 
K the be is quoted by Strabo, who were Sick: | 
„ad to have their habitation near the N 
; lte Avernus, under ground, where « Eridanus, quo non alius per pin- 5 
en they lived all the day long, without „ guia culta | 
I] eing the ſun, not coming up till „ In mare purpureum riolentor in- 
wy iter ſun-ſet. They conducted thoſe e fluit amnis.. 


os in N 


who came to conſult the infernal 


es. Kai Tobro xt ITAovTo- 
a 71 UTeAauCaven, xa 7ovs Kilalis- 
jlovs ir rad ba Net. Lal ele TALOv 


Tiwg ar Jorious Paiporas, * 
Te DL Td Talade leb, 
Hache, Tov T. 
eres de Toirg Key piphors fog 


Chuds the dull air, and wraps them 


Fer being a ſort of prieſts to the 


Yi 4 apoluadpera nai lnacdopare 


fourth book, 


Eat de 701; ar2pi 73 ypnoliper e0c8 
pes, undive Toy x opar; d 
rig ru Foo ep ed eo he. rr xa 


PPE, in a ane of the ſecond 
book of Academicks, preſerved by 
Nonius, deſcribes the waves of the 


ſea as growing purple, when it is cut 


by oars: © Quid ? mare nonne cae- 


“ ruleum? at ejus unda, cum eſt -- 
« pulſa remis, purpuraſcit.“ In the 
he mentions the ſea as 
being purple on the blowing of Fa- 


E u eue! euros E kata yes ol- vonius: Mare illud quidem, nunc 
ly (0 bi oer, 4, vac dpyinAcs, «© Favonio naſcente, purpureum vi- 
! detur.“ 
Je in TI ov TYRE CTY d- 
5 Aa 2 360. Ca- 


| ſuſtains i tron Twheels on it's back, 


| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
N 
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Sudten cruſts grow ever the run. Concreſcunt ſubitae currenti in flumine cruſtae 300 M6 


ning river : and tbe water now 


Undaque jam tergo ferratos ſuſtinet orbes, Wi 


and what before admitted bd Puppibus illa prius patulis, nunc hoſpita plauftri, Wi: 


carriages : and braſs frequently 


Hipi, now is made a road for Aeraque diſſiliunt vulgo, veſteſque rigeſcunt Jat 
e fn finder, * rheiy chard Indutae, caeduntque ſecuribus humida vina, Nee 


freeze on thetr backs, and they cleave the _— wine ꝛvith eren, 


NOTES. 


3805 "Cinchelcuatt 4 ubitae currents 
in flumine cruſtae.] In is wanting in 
. ITO King's manuſcript. 


This is meant of the ſudden 8 


ring of the rivers in the northern : 
countries. 


361. Undaque j jam DOOR Sc.] Ovid 


e Quid Vier; ut vin concreſeant 


s frigore rivi, 


1 Deque lacu fragiles effodiantur 


© aquac? 


8 Ipſe, papyrifero qui non anguſtior $5 


© amne 


« Miſcetur vaſto malta per ora 


8 freto, 


66 Caeruleds ventis latices Gurantibus 


« Wer. 


* Congelat, et tectis i in mare ſerpit | 


© aquis. 


06 N rates ierant, pedibus nunc 


„iter: et undas 


0 Frigore concretas ungula pulſar 


Ae equi. 5 


6 Perque novos pontes ſubter laben- 


& tibus undis 


« Ducunt Sarmatici barbara plau- 


ſtra boves.” 


Strabo mentions the froezing of the 
like Macotis fo hard, that the lieu- 
tenant of Mithridates overcame the 


Barbarians in a battle fought on the 


i’ £71 Th payeigy KNX! 1 vdpis 
14 To LE 


wina.] This freezing of wine has h 


ice, in the 1 very "lis where, | in the . 
following ſummer, he vanquiſhe 

them in a ſea fight: 
Dag eU 7e 700 1e 20% £71 

TW TTOvart Tis N. Klus 755 Matz. 

J, 2 & Yoolw, & Y gehe 
| . 799 MD ανονν car ns 0 
alſo ſpeaks of the freezing of the obs bag ce i Ex˙αν ini % 
Danube ſo hard, that carriages were 
| on, where ſhips had failed: 


0 42 Sn c 


LY, 700g auT9%s #GTEV2V 1257 {i} 
Jeeves av; Jog Tod are V: 5 ſaci 


363. Aeraque diffi dint, | Era-Min 


tollhones, as he is quoted by Strabo, NC 
ſpeaks of a copper or brazen veſſel 
being placed in the temple of Aeſcu- 
5 lapius, i in memory of it's having been 
burſten by froſt : O d Eęa roch 


* 7000 70 yt apopkpr)ut 7 


2 78 As nο⁰νfi, Tov HaYIAu e 


Ei 745 46 ELL 1 aber nl 
| g nv ; | 
Tiverat, 16 76 0 vera 3a 

vIptay, 

"Hy 2 2 ws Hab $00 aahdi, 4% 

| I = ol 
NEUN leeqEꝰm Tix F 
Drfarus. be 


364- Caeduntque arte humil 


tome been ſuppoſed to be only a po 
tical fiction. But Ovid, who v 
baniſhed into theſe countries, men 


tions it: 
46 Unda 
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Jaterea toto non ſecius acre ningit; 


t totae ſolidam in 3 vertere lacunae, 
driaque impexis induruit horrida barbis. 


ereunt pecudes, ſtant enen pruinis 
Corpora magna boum ; ; confertoque in cervi 


357 
and hh * are turned into 
ſolid ice, and rigid iciclei barden 
on their uncombed beards, In 
the mean while it ſnows inceſ- 

ſuntly over all the air: the 


365 


775 periſh : the large bodies 
of oxen ſtand covered with froſt : | 
No whole berds of deer lie 


NOTES. 


that even wine, 


The epichet 1 does not ſeem I 


to be an idle epithet here, as many 
| have imagined, The Poet uſes it to 


expreſs the great ſeverity of the cold; 
which above all 
other liquors preſerves it's fluidity in 


the coldeſt weather in other coun- 
tries, is ſo hard frozen in theſe nor- 

thern regions, as to require to be cut 
with hatchets. 
verſes quoted at the beginning of this 


Ovid alſo, in the 


note, uſes the epithet , on the 0 
ſame occaſion. 


365. Et totae ſelidam in hiv 1 5 


4 In the Roman manuſcript it is 
Et totac in folidam: but ſelidam in 


© glaciem is much more elegant.” 


P02 


360. 87 tiriaque N induruit har 


_ rida bar bis. Taus Ovid: 


. PR ſonant moti glacie pendente 


| capilli, 
&« Et nitet inducto candida barba | 
£ gel.” | 


1 the WW Udaque conſiſtunt formam ſer- 
iſhed « vantia teſtae, 1 9 5 
%% Vina: nec hauſta meri, ſed da- 
: _ ta fruſta bibunt.“ Ma 
1671 
ere Captain Janes; who in his voyage 
1407: Mo diſcover the north-weſt paſſage, 
i 16{Mvintered in Groenland in 1631 and 
17211632, ſays their vinegar, oil, and 
Mick, which they had in ſmall ens 
Fra- iin the houſe, was all hard frozen. 
rabo, M Czptain Monck, a Dane, who win- 
veſſel Mtered there in 1619 and 1620, relates 
eſcu-Mithat no wine or brandy was ſtrong 
beenfMenough to be proof againſt the cold, 
Borne it froze to the bottom; and that the 
21 eſſels ſplit in pieces, fo that they cut 
Tina tte frozen liquor with hatchets, and 
e nelted it at the fire, before they could 
Gink it. M. de Maupertuis, who, 
; wth ſome other Academicians, was 
1 ent by the king of France, in 1736, 
Wb ncaſure a degree of the meridian 
ie uder che arctic circle, ſays that 
mandy was the only liquor, which 
aged be kept ſufficiently fluid for 


them to drink: 
* fi grand, que la langue et les lèvres 


* ſe geloient ſur le champ contre la 


* taſse, lorſqu? on vouloit boire de 


I Peay. de-vie, qui Etoit la ſeule li- 


„ eur qu'on put tenir aſſez liquide 
our la boire, et ne s'en arrachoient 
* que ſanglantes.“ 


Pendant un froid 


Anda little after- 


Wards he tells us, that the ſpirit of 
vine froze in their ther mometers. 


„ Kere. In one of the Arun- 
. manuſcripts it is arquore. 
369. Confertoque agmine cerui.] 
Picrius ſays it is conſecto in the Ro- 
man manuſcript. It is conſerts | in the 


King's manuſcript. 


The Poet mentions herds of deer, 
becauſe thoſe animals do not live ſo- 
litary, but in herds, 2 


371. Non 


tbey bave dipged deep in the 


8 under an 


weight, and 1 ſcarcethe tips of their 


barns appear. Theſe are not bunted tant. 


with dogs, or enſnaredwith tolls, Hos non immiſſis cinibus, non caſſibus ullis 

or affrighted woith % fea- Puniceaeve agitant pavidos formidine pennae: 
Sed fruſtra oppoſitum trudentes pectore montem 

to move the oppoſing bill, and Comminus obtruncant ferro, graviterque rudente; 
acdunt, et magno laeti clamore reportant. 
The inhabitants themſelves Ji, Ipfi in defoſſis ſpecubus ſecura ſub alta 


thers : but they are flabbed di- « 
reciſ y, whilſt they wainly frive d 


make a bud braying, and are C 
carried bome with a joyful noiſe. 
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uru/ual Torpent mole nora, et ſummis vix cornibus ex. 


3 


313 


in ſecure reſt in caves which Otia agunt terra, congeſtaque robora, totaſque 


© ground: and roll whole cake 


Advolvere focis ulmos, ignique dedere. 


and elms to the bearth, ard ſee Hic noctem ludo ducunt, et pocula lacti | 


them on fire. Here by. ſpend 
EE he * in 11 88 


371 1. Aer 55 bus, ] in one of the. 


 Arundelian manuſcripts it is nec 84 : 


"= bus. 
Formidine pennae.] In one of Dr 


Mead's manuſcripts it is puniceaque. 
In the King's manuſcript it is ! ; 


inflend of pavidos. 


It was the cuſtom to hang up co- 
8 loured feathers on lines, to {care the 
| deer i into the toils, _ 


373. Sed fruſtra.] Pierius fays it 


5 et truſt ra in the Roman manu- 


ſcript. 


ponius Mela, ſpeaking of the Sar- 
matae, ſays they dig holes in the 
carth for their habitations, 
the ſcyerity of winter : 


« mercia exercent : atque ob ſacva 


„ hyemis ad modum affiduac, de- 


* merſis in humum ſedibus, ſpecus 
K allt fuffoſſa habitant, totum brac- 


* cati corpus; et niſi qua vident, 
And Tacitus 


52 


etiam ora veſtiti. 
allo ſays the Germans uſed to make 
caves to defend them from the ſe- 
verity of winter, and conceal their 
corn; * Solent et ſubterrancos ſpe- 


and ſyder. 
nißes the fermentation of barley, 


376. Tu 222 e 1 


to avoid 
| " Sarmatae 
uri et argenti, maximarum pe- 
+ ſtium, ignari, vice rerum com- 


is called Hyder, oc. 


NOTES. 


es ens aperire, coſque infuper mul 
© fimo onerant, ſuffygium hyemi, 
| 5 4 et receptaculum frugibus.“ 

372. Punicegeve ci oa. 


377. Totaſue.] Pierius ſays que 


is left out in many ancient manu- 


ſcripts. I find the fame reading, i in 
the King's, the Bodleian, and in one 


of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, and in 


ſome of the old printed editions. 
379. Pocula laeti fermento atgut 


acids imitantur vitea ſorbis. | Ruacus 


interprets this paſiage to mean beer 
| Fermentum, he ſays, ſig- 


wheat, or oats: when by a certain 
medicated heat the grain ſwells and 


grows acid, which are the two effoch 
of mentation : which is therefore 


named from frrves, as it were ferui 
mentum and thus beer is made. The 


other liquor is expreſſed from acid 
berries and fruits ſqueezed, ſuch 2 


apples, pears, cornels, ſervices: and 
Dr Trapp in- 
terprets fermentum yeſt or barm, 
which, he thinks, is put for the liquot 
which it makes. But if fermewun 


means what we call yeſt or bang 
ſhould rather think the Poet ſpeaks 
only of one ſort of liquor, made 
the juice of ſervices, fermented 47 
yelt: 


(al 


GEORG. 


L IB. III. 359 


Fermento atque acidis imitantur vitea ſorbis. 380 ad imitate the juice of "the. 


grape with barm and. ſour ſere- | 


_ wices. 


NOTES. 


reſt : not of two forts, as Dr Trapp , 
manſlates this paſſage; 


(6 And beer and oxder quaff, inſtead 5 


„% of wine.“ 


Yeſt alone will not make any po- 
table liquor. But let us ſee what the 
Ancients did really mean by the 
word fermentum. We ſhall find this 

in Pliny, who plainly enough de- 
ſcribes it to be what we call leaven: 

for he ſays it is made of dough, kept 
till it grows ſour : ** Nunc fermen- 
tum fit ex ipſa farina quae ſubigi- 
* tur, prius quam addatur fal, ad 
“ pultis modum decocta, et relicta 
* donec aceſcat.“ I muſt acknow- 
kuge, that it is ſomewhat difficult 
conceive what ſort of liquor could 
be made of this leaven. Perhaps in- 
lead of fermento, we ought to read 


frumento, which will remove all the 


afſiculty, It is certain that not on- 
the northern people, but other na- 
tons alſo uſed drink made of corn. 
thus Pliny afcribes this liquor to 
the weſtern people, and to the Egyp- 
ans? *6 Eft et Occidentis bd 
* ſua ebrietas, fruge madida : plu- 
ribus modis per Gallas H iſpaniaſ- 
" que nominibus aliis, ſed ratione 
eadem. H iſpaniae jam et vetu- 
ſtatem ferre ea genera docuerunt. 
a Aegy ptus quoque e fruge ſibi po- 
tus ſimiles excogitavit: nullaque 
in parte mundi ceſſat ebrietas.“ 
he fame author tells us that various 


liquors are made of corn, in Egypt, 
Spain, and Gaul, under different 
names: Et frugum quidem haeg 
& ſunt in uſu medico. Ex iifdem 


© fhunt et potus, zythum in Aegyp- 85 
to, caclia et caeria in Hiſpania, 

55 cerviſia in Gallia, aluſque pro- 

c yinciis.” Tacitus, in his book _ 
de moribus Germanorum, ſays expreſſ- 8 
ly, that the common drink of that 
people was made of corn, _—— oY 
into a reſemblance of wine: 
tui humor ex hordeo aut frumento,' 


92 


© in quandam ſimilitudinem vini 


e corruptus.“ Strabo mentions drink 


being made of corn and honey in 


Thule : Tee os d e 91 70g A UN 
; vive, xal 75 be eVTgUJev —_ 


w 


As for the drink- made of ſervices, 
I do not find it mentioned by any _ 
Roman writer, except Palladius, who 


ſpeaks of it only by hearſay : © Ex 


« ſorbis maturis, ficut ex pyris, vi- 


num fieri traditur et acetum.“ 


We find in the ſame author, that in 


his time wines were made of ſeveral 
ſortsof fruit: Hoc menſe [ Octobri] 


& omnia, quae locis ſuis leguntur, ex 
© pomis vina conficies.“ He men- 


tions perry, or the wine made of pears, 
and deſcribes the manner of makin 


it: „Vinum de pyiis fit, ſi contuſa, 


et ſacco rariſſimo condita ponde- 
% ribus comprimantur, aut praelo.“ 


He ſpeaks alſo of ſyder: Vinum 
ce et acetum fit ex malis, ſicut ex 


«© pyris ante praecepi.“ 


Aa 4 | 381. Hßter- 


360 p. VIRGILII MARONIS 


Such is the unbridled nation of Talis Hyperboreo ſeptem ſubjecta trioni, 
men, oho live under the north 
| poles . | 
N 0 T E S. 


1 381. th Hperbores ] See the 1 note on 
ver. 196. 


Septem ſubjefta tions, ] This pe ne- | 


; 75 as the Grammarians call it, or 


diviſion of ſepiemtrio into two words, 
is not e Thus Ovid: 


1 0 — — Seythiam, ſeptemgue 1 trio- 
VW 
F + Horrifer inv raft Boreas : 


hae 


t cue, es * en prohibers | 


| * triones : a 


- ».4 + * * a 
And 253 


5 ke — — — - Interqua if triones 


— F lexeratobliquo Fun temone 


188 Epotes,” 


Nay we often find trio e mrithout 


ſeptem. Thus cur Poet i in the firſt © bus junctis ſeptentriones appel- 


and third Aencids : 


6. Ardturum pluviaſque Hy adas, ge⸗ 


$5 minoſque triones.“ 
Thus alſo Os id: 


40 4F um primum x radiis gelidi calucre 

e triones: 

„ — —Interquè triones 
“ Flexerat obliquo plauſtrum to 

e mone Raten 8 


The triones or \ſeptem trianes are . 
two northern conſtellations, com- 
monly known by the names of the 
greater and leſſer bear, in each of 


pate and plauſtra : whence we al. 
ſo call the ſeven ſtars in the rumy 


are quoted by Aulus Gellius, tell us 
that triones is as it were terriones, an 
was a name by which the old huf- 


cc 
ce 
( 
- 66 
c 

"7 


. CC 


: which are ſeven ſtars laced nearly; in 


the fame order, and which wer: 
fancied by the Ancients to repreſent 
a Waggon, and were therefore Called 


and tail of the great bear Charles; 
Warn. Aclius and Varro, as they 


bandmen called a team of oxen: 
Sed ego quidem cum L. Aelio e 
M. Varrone ſentio, qui trim 
ruſtico certo yocabulo boves ap- 
| pellatos ſcribunt, quaſi quoſdam 
terrianes, hoc 8 5 arandae colen- 
daeque terrae idoneos. Itaque hoc 
ſidus, quod a figura poſituraque 
ipſa, quia ſimile plauſtri videtur, 
antiqui Graecorum auatay Pe 
runt, noſtri quoque veteres 2 bu- 


larunt, id eſt, a ſeptem ſtellis, ex 
quibus quaſi juncti tones figuran- 


© tur.” I believe that Virgil, by 


uſing 77:17 in the ſingular number, 
and. adding the epithet Zyperbures, 
means the leſſer bear, under which 


are ſituated thoſe who live within the 
arctic circle. Dr "Trapp ſcems to 
underſtand our Poet | in this ſenſe: 


60 Sack 3 is th unbroken race of; men, 


& who live 


« Bencath the pole.“ 


Driden has introduced the Dutch i 


this place, and beſtowed the epithe 


1 unwarlike pou them, which! 1s not 5 
Bo Fo 


Get 
Et] 


Vin 
"cre 
fent 
led 
Al- 
1 mp 
les's 
they 
| us 
and 
huſ- 
en 
O et 
Lones 

ap- 
dam 
len- 
hoc 
aque 
eur, 
lixe- 
bu- 
opel 
„ ex 
Iran- 
|, by 
aber, 
bores, 
rhich 
n the 
ns © 
e: 


men, 


tch il 
ithet 


1ot in 
the 


GEORG. 


Cens fracna virum Riphaeo tunditur euro, 
Ft pecudum fulvis velatur corpora ſetis. 


1. I B. i. 361 


And art Pied by the Ripbacan 

eaft wind: and have their bodies 
covered with the yellow ſpots 
. | I, ; 


NOTES. 


the leaſt countenanced either by hi- tentriones, fexuſque- immenſum 
eiter quaerit, velut de induſtria re- 
e rum natura fubinde aequora op- 
ponente, hinc Phoenicium, hinc 


8 Ponticum, illinc Caſpium et Hy- 


tory, or the words of his author : > 


6 duch are the cold Ryphean race, 
«and ſuch _ 

« The ſavage Scythian, and unwar- 

6 like Dutch. * 15 


382. Riphaco Alu; ned; It 


Riphaean hills are probably that great 
ridge of mountains which divides 


Lapland from the northern Fart of 


Muſcovy. 
Why 


hils, ſeems not very clear. 


north {fide of thoſe hills, which was 
imagined to be even beyond the riſing 
of the north wind. Strabo ſeems to 
treat the .Riphacan hills themſelves 
a3 a fabulous e : Al de Ty 
4 ,j . Tov TvTal TWTHV, ol 7d Pi- 


rala, opn, xai Tos VTepCoptious lau- 
lpeaks of them as joining to Taurus; 8 


eric, Ay ov neo. 


Taurus mons ab Eois veniens lit 


* toribus, Chelidonio Fan 5 


5 dlterminat. Immenſus ipſe, et 
„ innumerarum gentium arbiter dex- 


' tero latere ſeptentrionalis, ubi pri- 


„mum ab Indico mari exurgit, lae- 
; o meridianus, et ad occaſum ten- 
dens: mediamque diſtrahens Aſi- 
* 2m, niſi opprimenti terras occur- 
* rerent maria, 


N n 
„ inter haec clauſtra, et tamen vic- 


the Poet mentions the _ 
wind in this place, as blowing on the 
Hyperboreans from the Riphaean 
It has 
already been obſerved, that thoſe 
people were ſuppoſed to dwell on the 


Reſilit ergo ad ſep- 


oticum 
Torquetur itaque colliſus 


« rcanium, contraque 


tor, flexuoſus evadit uſque ad cogna- 
has been already obſerved, that the © ta Riphaeorum montium Juga, nu- 
<< meroſis nominibus et novis qua- 


„ cunque incedit inſignis.“ 


And in 
another place he ſays, ( Subjicitur 


FPonti regio Colchica, in qua juga | 
Caucaſi ad Riphaeos montes torquen- 
stur, ut dictum eſt, altero latere in 
00 ane et Macotindevexa,altero j 
9 in Caſpium et Hyrcanium mare.“ 
2383. Pecudum fulvis velatur cor- 
pora ſetis.] I read velatur with Hein- 


ſius and Maſvicius: the common 
reading is velantur, Pierius ſays, it 
is velatur in the Roman manuſcript, 
and in another of great antiquity, 


| where u has been interlined by ſome 
other hand. 


Ovid mentions the Getae as bein 15 


clothed with skins: 


40 Hic mihi Cimmerio bis tertia "OL . 
„ citur aeſtas © i 
« Littore pellitos inter - _ 
66 Getas. EY YG | 


Tacitus alſo, ſpeaking 7 the nor- 
thern people, ſays, © Gerunt et fe- 
e rarum pelles, proximi ripae negli- 
e penter, ulteriores exquiſitius, ut 
6 quibus nullus per commercia cul- 


8e eins. 
384. $ 


Place avoid prickly buſhes," a 


Are 


362 


P. VIRGIJLII MARONIS 


| Tf noo! ii your care; in 2 4 Si tibi Lanicium curae; primum aſpera ſylva, 


burrs and caltrops ; and 2 he 


_ ginning chooſe for your flock * 
zobich are white ⁊vitb ſoft wo. 


„Lappaeque tribulique abſint: fuge pahula laeta; 
fat paſtures 5 and from the ze. Continuoque greges villis lege mollibus albos. 
Illum autem, quamvis aries fit candidus ipſe, 


: 


Nay, .be the ram ſbould be of Nigra ſubeſt udo tantum cui lingua be 
the pure white, yet if bis — be black enden bis mi 8 5 5 


3 VOTE. 


384. 85 tibi, Ge. The Poor bew | 
Yives directions about taking care of 
he obſerves, that prickly 
and fat paſtures are to be avoid- 
a; land then gives directions about 
the choice of the en and Parte 
ber | 


the wool * 


of the rams: 
een. 
re injufious to ſheep, by rending 


E ogy vepres. 


7 Heer alige⸗ } Fe | 


che note on boek I. ver. 153. 


ge pabula laeta.] The wool is 
chhougbt not to be ſo good, if the 
_ eattle are very fat. Columella men- 
tions the hungry lands about Parma 


and Modena, as ſeeding the moſt va- 
_ hable ſheep: © Nune gallicae pre- 


* tioſiores habentur, earumque prae- 
item quae circa 
« Parmam et Mutinam, macris ſtabu- 


„ eipue altinates : 
26 © Page campis.“ 


* villis 56 F307" 9555 


Varro mentions the ſoftneſs of the 


wool, as eſſential in a good ſheep : 

&© De forma, ovem eſle oportet cor- 
© pore amplo, quae lana multa fit 
* et molli, villis altis ct denſis toto 


| ce corpore, maxime circum cervicem 


Hi.] It j is ft in tho old Nuremberg 

1 hic ex alio.“ 
ors F Al oll buſhes - 
| ſoftneſs of the wool : 
their fine wool, and wounding their 
| fleſh, which he mentions ſoon after 
Lees their diſeaſes :- © ſecuerunt | 
. lingua palato.] Ariſtotle affirms, that 
the lambs will be white, or black, or 
red, according to the colour of the 


745. ufd Is dy mvipal. 
alſo, from whom Virgil took this ob- 
. ſervation, gives a caution to obſerve 
iy if the tongue of a ram be black, or 
0% Continus. 1 See 1 note on. 


of the ſame colour: 


. et 1 ventrem quoque ut 


habeat piloſum, itaque quae id non 
60 © haberent, majores noſtri apicas ap- 


<<. pellabant, at rejiciebant.“ Cal. 


ok ſays the whiteſt are moſt 
eſteemed; 


Color albus cum fit op- 


e timus, tum etiam eſt utiliſſimus, 
quod ex eo plurimi fiunt, ne 


Palladius alſo ob- 
ſerves, that regard is to be had to the 
* Eligenda ef 


vaſti corporis, et prolixi velleris, a 
„ molliflimi, lanoſi, et magni uteri,” 


388. Nigra ſubeſ ud tantum cu 


veins under the tongue of the ram: 


Azvid. d 76 b vive ſa. al ... 


Adil, tal vr0 ** Tov prob 7 
Aeuzzl 2g PEAS | pt Net ar Atv: 
* Her, «av xevint, ha , $21 
Hi Nẽii. <ar de A pQITSESN, d 
Varro 


ſpeckled, becauſe the lambs will be 
« Animadyer- 
<« tendum quoque linguane nigra, 
v2 varia bt, quod fere qui ea Ha- 


bent, nigros aut varios, procreant 
| cc agnos. 
our Poet on this occaſion, enlarges 


Oolumella, who quotes 


on what he has ſaid. He obſerves, 


that it is not enough for the fleece of 
| 2 ram 


Re) 
Na 
Mu 


5 


NOTES. 


nm to be white, but his 1 and 
tongue muſt be white alſo. 


the marks of the male 
chiefly to be obſerved : 


arent are 


etiam ſi 
concolor lanae eſt. 


Nam cum 


« hae corporis partes nigrae aut ma- 


& culoſae ſunt, pulla vel etiam varia 
« naſcitur proles. Idque inter cae- 


& tera eximie talibus numeris ſigni- 
& ficayit idem, qui ſupra; Illum au- 


Una 


4m, quamvis aries, & .. 
* eademque ratio eſt in erythraeis, et 
& nigris arietibus, quorum ſimiliter, 


& ut jam dixi, neutra pars eſſe debet 
4 diſcolor lanae, multoque minus ip- 


* fa univerſitas tergoris maculis va- 
« | 
riet. 


% non oportet, quo melius unitas co- 


v loris appareat : quae niſi praecipua 
* eſt in arietibus, paternae notae ple- 


Palla- 


* rumque natis inhaerent.“ 
dus alſo affirms, that if the tongue 


of the ram is ſpotted, the ſame de- 


& will appear in his offspring: 
* In quibus non ſolum corporis can- 
dor conſiderandus eſt, fed etiam 


" lingua, quae fi maculis fuſcabitur, 


" yarictatem reddit in ſobole.” 
390. Naſcentum.] In one of Dr 
Mead 8 manuſcripts it is naſc entis. | 


GEORG. LIB, * 
Rejice, ne maculis infuſcet vellera pullis 


Naſcentum : plenoque alium N 250 f 
Munere fic niveo © UE, fi credere e 


For if 
theſe parts of the body are dark or 
hotted, the lambs will be dark and 
ſotted too. He adds, that it is the 
with black and red rams; and 
| bat if any regard is had to the wool, 

but 
© Ttaque non 
« {lum ea ratio eſt probandi arietis, - 
«fi vellere candido veſtitur, ſed 
palatum, atque lingua 


| bribed her to his embraces. _ 
do not remember to have read in 


dormivit, qui eſt mons Cari; 
Ideo niſi lanatas oves emi 


Pens. 11 In the King' manuſeipt. 


it is plano. | 
391. Munere fic nives, dee. ] This- 


and the following line are' tranſpo 
in both Dr Mead's manuſcripts, . 


Servius accuſes Virgil of having 
changed the ſtory, for it was not Pan, , 

Eadymien, who was ſaid to be 
beloved by the moon, on account of 
his milk white ſheep, with which he. 


But I 
any of the ancient authors, that En- 


: dymion had any occaſion to take 
| pains to ſeduce the Moon. 


On tie 
contrary, ſhe fell in love with 


as he lay aſleep on the 69459 3: 


Latmos, or, as Cicero relates the _ 


fable, threw him into a ſleep on pur - 
poſe that ſhe might have that op- 
portunity of enjoying him: 


cc En- : 
« dymion vero, fi fabulas audire vo- 
lumus, neſcio quando: in Latmo ob- 


nondum opinor exporrectus. Num 
<« igitur eum curare cenſes, cum 
„Luna laboret, a qua conſopitus pu- 
Statur ut eum dormientem eſculare- 
ce tyr ?” This cannot therefore be 
the fable, to which Virgil alludes. 
Macrobius affirms, that Virgil took 
this fable of Pan and the Moon from 
the Georgicks of Nicander, which 15 
are now fill. The fable itſelf is 
variouſly related. Probus tells us, 
that Pan being in love with the Moon 
offered her the choice of anꝝ part of 
his flock; that ſhe choofing the 
1 7 ft 


$64 


we may give credit to the flory 


Ae thee; O Mon, 44 In nemora alta vocans: nec tu aſpernata vocantem. 


P. VIRGILII MARONIS 
Thus Pan the god of Arcadia, if Pan deus Areale captam te, Luna, fefellit, 


captivated with a fnexwy 0 Fa At cut lactis amor, cytiſos, lotoſque frequentes 
jp 


ing of ew201; nor did you 


Ipſe manu, ſalſaſqu- terat prac 


Dis ineutatien to come into the lof- 
ty weed:, Hus thoſe who de 4 Hinc et amant, fluyios magis, et magis ubcra tendunt, 


ſepibus herbas. 395 


| to have mill, maſl give them Et ſalis occultum referunt in lacte japorem. 


with their aun bands plenty of 
. extifas and wwater-lilies, and lay 
fall berhs in their cribs, 
males them fonder of drinling, 
and more. diflends their udders, 


Multi jam excretos prohibent a matribus hoedos, 
Thy Primaque ferratis praefigunt ora capiſtris. 
Quod ſurgente die mulſere, horiſque diurnis, 


4⁰⁰ 


2d gives an obſcure reliſh of ſalt to their » milk, Many reſtrain tbe kids from their dams as ſeg as 1700 are 
grown big, and ta Men muzzles with tron Joiker abut their ries 7.7 90 ba ve mil cd at A5 


NOTES. 


17 15 2 * * gay * 


lite, Was deckten becauſe they 
Were the worſt ſheep. But ſurely, 
if the whiteſt ſheep were the worlt in 


the flock, it would not have anſwer- 


ed Virgil's purpoſe, to have alluded | 
to the fable. I rather believe the 


fable, Which our Poet meant, was as 


5 Philargyrius and ſome others have re- 


- lated it; that Pan change. himſelf 


into a ram as white as ſnow, by which 
the Moon was deccived, as Europa 
Was by Jupiter, in the form. of a 
White bull. 3 

394 A cui 2 amor, . 
TRY" paragraph inſorms us, that 
thoſe Who ſeed ſheep for the ſake of 
_ their. milk, muſt afford them great | 
plenty of proper nouriſhment. _ 
3 Cytiſum.] Sce the note on 
book II. ver 431; - 

Lotos. 1 have Wakured to kannte 


this water-lilics on the credit of Proſ- 


per Alpints. See the note on book II. 
- vet; 847 The great white water lily 
| grow it in rivers and deep ditches. 
395: "Tp/e.] Pierius ſays it is ile in 
the 
ſcripts, but he juſtly prefers %%, as 
being, More emphatical, I find ile 
in the King sand both the Arunde- 
lian manuſcripts, and ſome of the 
ett printed editions. 


Swan and Mediccan manu- 


Ss -at be or bas.) : 


Columella 


given them when they are ſick, and 
refuſe their food and drink.“ Ju- 


« cundiflimas herbas eſſe, quae ara 


1 tro proſciſſis arvis naſcantur: dein- 


« de quae pratis uligine carentibus: 
<« paluſtres, ſylveſtr ckque minime ido- 
« neas haberi: nec tamen ulla ſunt 
tam blanda pabula, aut etiam pal- 
4 Kü, quorum gratia non exoleſcat 


{© uſu continuo, niſi pecudum faſti- 
dio paſtor occurrerit prachito ſale, 


« quod velut ad pabuli condimentum 
per aeſtatem canalibus ligneis im- 
« politum cum e paſtu redicrint oves, 


„ Jambunt, atque eo ſapore cupidi- 
© nem bibendi, paſcendique conci- 


„piunt.“ 

398. m.] It 18 . th the 
King? 85 Ny in both the Arundelian 
manuſcripts. 4; 


399. Terratis ts” Theſe 


- muzzles, of which. the Poet ſpcaks, 
are not ſuch as confine the mouth of 


the lamb or kid, for then it could 


not eat, T hey are iron ſpikes fiſten- | 


ed about the ſnout, which prick the 
dam, if ſhe offers to let her yours 
Ohe ſuck. 


402. Ca- | 


es not approve the: giving 
of murſh herbs to ſheep that are in 
health; he recommends ſalt to be 


GEORG. 


Nocte premunt; nod? jam tenebris et ſole cadente, - 


LIB. III. 
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As preſs at night ; ; but what 


tk rhey milk in the night and at ſun- 
n. sub lucem exportans calathis adit oppida paſtor; ſetting, the Pepberd PEAS =o 
Aut parco ſale contingunt, hyemique reponunt. day break in baſtets to the tevun, 
5 Ne tibi cura canum fuerit poſtrema; ſed una , they mix it with a ſmall 


u, \eloces . FE rene moloſſum 405 


quan? ry of ſalt, and lay it up 
or unter. Nor let your eas 4 | 


dogs be the laſts but feed with 


ee whey 6 b-tb the i bounds f une, and the Coke _ * ＋ . 3 


| | | NO T ES. 
are 402.  Calathis, + Servius interprets have ſeen already W canes Pio 
. ala this brazen veſſels, in which they Amyclaeumque canem. I take theſe 


uſed to carry milk and new cheeſe to 
town. 


1. not at all fit to carry milk : ſor it 


ns vas made on purpoſe for the whey to 
in un thro? and leave the curd behind, 
be WY in order to make cheeſe, as we find 


od WW it deſcribed by Columella : Nec 


u- © tamen Ane eſt flammis, ut 


ra  quibuſdam placet, fed haud procul 


in- ine conſtituenda, et confeſtim cum 
us: © concrevit, liquor in fiſcellas, aut 
lo- in calathos, vel formas transferen- 
int dus eſt. Nam maxime refert pri- 
aſ- © © mo quoque tempore ſerum perco- 
cat hi, et a concreta materia ſepa- 
(TE of; Be | 
le, 404. Nec uti. cura canum, &c. | 
um I Immediately after ſheep and goats, 
m- W the Poet makes mention of dogs; 
es, ¶ bme of which are neceſſary to defend | 
di- the folds againſt robbers and wolves, 
ici- WW and others are of ſervice in hunting. 


Heſiod alſo adviſes us to take good : 
care to have our dogs well fed, leaſt 


the man that ſleeps by day ſhould de- 
BY us of our e 5 8 


eiche ob. | 
My wre G ihait root avg an xf. 
pay CANT al 


logs of Sparta were famous, thus we 


But it was certainly a veſſel 


Epirus. 


pos Ted Inpia. 
le XUYa xapyapidorre ant. 6d 


; 465 Veioces Spartae catulis.] The 


Spartan dogs to be what we call 


Hounds, for we find they were uſed 
in hunting; and Ariſtotle ſays they 

have long ſnouts, and a very quick _ 
ſcent : 
oloy TOV AQKOVIXGY xuvtfian, cpp 
. We may obſerve alſo that 
Ariſtotle calls them vi, and 
Virgil catuli, whence we may judge 
: that they were a ſmaller ſort of dogs, 
than thoſe which were uſed for the 


Al der ei Lunr ies 12.pot, - 


defence of the folds, | 

Acremgue Maloſſum.] This dog * _ 
it's name from Moloſſia, a city of 
J take it to be that fort 


which we call a maſtiff. Ariſtotle | 


ſays there are two forts of Moloſſian 


dogs: that, which is uſed for hunt- 
ing, is not different from the com- 


mon ſort; but that, which is uſed 


by the ſhepherds, is large, and fierce 


againſt wild beaſts: Te d' & TY Mo- 
alia y@os 70! xuvgy, 73 wav In- 
feu l ouSev Srageper wpis 70 Taped 


Tols Ae. T9 of 46A oufey Tols po- a 


Carols 20 u, nal Ti p T3 
There is frequent 
mention of the loud barking of theſe 

dogs. Thus Lucretius: 


08 Iivitata canum cum primum mag- 
© na Mloloſſum 

« Mollia ricta fremunt duros nudan- 
by ta dentes:“ 


4 
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never to fear the nightly robber in 
your fold, nor the incurſions 0 
. . wolves, nor the 2 Spaniar 

Coming upon you by flealth, With Sage 
D dog: 555 will often courſe the daep 
tinarous wild afſes ; = 


And Horace : 


“C Perſonuit canibus,” 


| Columella ſpeaks of two forts of dogs, 
dne to guard the houſe, and the other 


to defend the folds. That which he 


recommends for the houſe, ſeems to 
de the maſtiff, or moloſſus. He ſays 
it ſhould be of the largeſt ſize, ſhould 
bark deep and loud, that he may terrify 
the thieves with his voice as well as 
with his look, nay and ſometimes 
without being ſeen affright them 
with a horrid growling: Villae 
I cuſtos eligendus eſt ampliſſimi cor- 


“ poris, vaſti latratus, canorique, ut 


„ prius auditu maleficum, deinde 
etiam conſpectu terreat, et tamen 
„ nonnunquam ne viſus quidem 
* horribili fremitu ſuo fuget inſidi- 


-Xanteni.,”* 


408. Iberos,] The Iberi have by 


i ſome been ſuppoſed to be a people of 


that name who anciently dwelt in 
Pontus. But we find in Pliny that 
theſe Iberians were ſome of the peo- 
ple, who ſettled in Spain: In uni- 
« verſam Hifpaniam M. 8 oy 


e yenifle Iberos et Perſas, et 
« nicas, Celtaſque et Poenos tradit.“ 


The ſame author ſoon after informs 


us, that all Spain was called 7bzria 
from the river Herus: © Iberus 
< amnis navigabili commercio dives, 
„ ortus in Cantabris haud procul 


P. VIRGILII MARONIS 
 Pruffing to theſe guards you need Paſce ſero pingui : nunquam cuſtodibus illis = 
Notturnum ftabulis furem, incurſuſque luporum, 
Aut impacatos a tergo horrebis Iberos. 

e etiam curſu timidos agitabis onagros, 


. FSimul domus alta Moloffis 5 


Aleppo and Apamia. 
it is very hard, and is dreſſed inte 


403 


- NOTES 


„ oppido, Juliobrica, ccccl. M paſ. 


© fluens, navium per celx. M. a Va- 


_ © ria oppido capax, quem propter 
© univerſam Hiſpaniam Graeci ap- 


{© pellayere Iberiam.“ The Iberus 
1s now called the Ebro, and has tae 


city of Saragoſa on it's banks, The 
Spaniards were ſo famous for their 
robberies, that the Poet makes uſe of 
their name, in this place, for robbers 
in general, It cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that he means literally the Spaniards 
themſelves ; for thoſe people were 
too far removed from Italy, to be 
able to come by night to rob their 


ſheep-folds. La Cerda has taken 


much pains to juſtify his country- 
men, by ſhewing that it was ancient- 
ly very glorious to live by rapine. 


409. Timidos.] It is tumidos in one 
of the Arundelian manuſcripts. 
Onagros.] The Onager or wild aß 

is an animal of Syria, frequent about 


he ſkin of 


that ſort of knotty leather, which we 
call chagrin, Varro ſays the wild afſes 
are very numerous in Phrygia and 


Lycaonia, and are eaſily made tame: 


Unum ferum, quos vocant Ons. 
„gros, in Phrygia et Lycaonia ſunt 
© greges multi. , Ad ſemi- 
e nationem onagrus idoneus, quod e 
e fero fit manſuetus facile, et e man- 
<« ſueto ferus nunquam.” We find 
that their fleſh was in great eſteem 


amongſt the Ancients. Pliny men- 
tions it as a fingular taſte in Mae- 
| . Cena 


=> £ => K =x=-2.8 8B = 


— 
- 


K B & B&B TT = 
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canibus venabere damas. 4 10 "awed hen: 5 Ju An hire 
Gepe volutabris pulſos ſylveſtribus apros 


and bind, Oftentimes alſo with 
the barking of your dogs you will 


; oo MY Latcatu turbabis agens, r per altos  rouze the wild boar his 
lngentem clamore premes ad retia cervum. be _—_ ev e eee 
bie et odoratam ſtabulis accendere cedrun, . mp Fe. erg 
212 agitare DAYS. nidore chely 'dros. 415 Learn alſo to burn the odorous 
| | Cedar in your folds, and to drive 
uh e an chelydri with the Frog e ö 
afl, 1 - | | 
pter 


erus 

tae MW © Pullos carum epulari Maecenas in- 
Che ME © flituit, multum eo tempore prae- 
heir Ml © latos onagris: poſt cum interut 
e of MW © autor itas ſaporis.” The ſame au- 
bers 1 ſpeaks of the wild aſſes of Afri- 
ſed, I d, as excelling all others in taſte: 
ard Ml * « Onagri in Phrygia et Lycaonia 
vere Ml © praecipui. Pullis eorum ceu prae- 
\ be Ml © ftantibus ſapore, Africa gloriatur, 
heir Ml © quos laliſiones appellant,” Virgil 
ken las been cenſured for mentioning the 
try- W hunting of theſe animals, of Which 
ent- dere were none in Italy. Varro in- 
Neon ſeems to ſpeak as if there was 
one 0 fort of aſſes in Italy, except the 
eme: © Alterum manſuetum, ut 
J aß ſunt in Italia omnes.“ But, as we 
bout W tare juſt now been told that Maece- 
in of ferred the fleſh of the tame aſs 
into Wt that of the wild one, we may con- 
h we Wl clude, that the wild afles were in 
aſſes I laly in Virgil's time, 

and MW 411. Volutabris.] This ad proper- . 
me: N hſignifies the muddy places in which 
Ons be (vine delight to roll. Thus Varro: 
* Admiſſuras cum faciunt, prodigunt 


in lutoſos limites, ac luſtra, ut vo- 

*lutentur in luto, quae eſt illorum 
mquies, ut lavatio hominis. 
414. Diſce et adorutam.] The Poet 

1 


Which cattle are ſubject: and begins 
wh beautiful account of ſerpents. 


ap- eenas, that he preferred f 31 colts . 
the tame aſs to thoſe of the wild one: 
ver. 
Greek and Roman writers is not the 
Cedar of Lebanon, but a fort of 


away by burning cedar, or 
num, or woman's hair, 


proceeds to ſhew the injuries to 


8 cedrics: 4 I have bleed 
already, in the note on book II. 
443. that the Cedar of the 


Juniper, | Thus . tranſlates On. 


Ne: 


£6 But Jeame to burne icli thy 


„ ſheltring roomes 
ee Sweet N 


This tree was ted 3 to tins : 


away ſerpents with it's ſmoak. Pal- 


ladius ſays that ſerpents are driven 


A rt 2 
rt's 
horns: Propter ſerpentes, qui ple- 


« rumque ſub praeſepibus, paar 


cedrum, vel galbanum, vel muli- 
* eris capillos, aut cervina cornua 
« frequenter uramus. ? 
415. Galbaneo nidore.] n is 
the concreted juice of a plant called 
Ferula. It is probably taken from 
more than one ſpecies. Herman, in 
his Paradiſus Batavus, has given us 
a figure and deſcription of a plant, 
under the name of Ferula Africana : 
Galbanifera, liguſtici foliis et Lacie, 


which being wounded yields a juice in 
all reſpects agreeing with the Galba- 
num. Acredine aromatica ſat pe- 


„ netranti guſtantium linguam per- 
« ſtringit. Sauciata lac fundit viſ- 
_ cidum 


& yerſos: 


368 P.VIRGILIL MARONIS 
: . NEE 9 Ways Saepe ſub i immotis praeſepibus aut mala tactu 46 Vi 
NOTES. 55 72 and : 
e 


ec nh ſed dilutius et paucum, in 


« lachrymam Galbano omnibus notis 


5 reſpondentem concreſcens. E tri- 
„ mult quadrimulive caulis geniculis 


5 <« ſua ſponte nonnunquam emanat.“ 
 Dioſcorides ſays it is the j > rg ofa ſort 


of Ferula, growing in Syria, that it 
has a ſtrong ſmell, and drives away 


5 lerpents with it's fume; Xa 
dre, 20 Nat d nus iy Tofla yevvo.. 

en Papeia....... 
2 The Chehdrus ſeomns' to ids that fort 
of ſerpent, of which we find frequent 


| vv oy 8 o . 
_ FInpie 7s Jvputopern Sox. 
has almoſt the ſame words: 


Pliny 


& uratur, fugat nidore ſerpentes.“ 
Columella alſo recommends. 
ſmoak of Galbanum, to drive away 


ntibus adflentur, quarum odor 


«tam peſtilens eſt, ut interimat uni- 
id vitatur ſaepius incenſo 
„ cornu cervino, vel galbano vel mu- 
0 ieren as even to diſcover t 
place here it lurks, Thus we ſee 
that Virgil might wel give theſe ſer- 


& liebri capillo; quorum omnium fere 


= 925 cc nidoribus 8 2585 dabeng⸗ 


-Gyetur.” 


Craves.] Servius reads gravi, b 
| making it agree with galbaneo ni- 
for the 
ſmell of galbanum is very ſtrong. 
But the ancient manuſcripts have 
_ graves, which is generally admitted 


And indeed this is a 


dre; which is not amiſs: 


dy the editors. 
proper epithet for the chelydri, on ac- 
count of their offenſive ſmell, as wil 
N be ſeen in the next note. ' 


ſcript it is chelindros. 

8. Ifidore makes the chrhdros and 
cher ſydros to be the ſame: Che- 
A lydros ſerpens, qui et cherſydros di- 


8 citur, qui et in 9 et in terris 


«© Dat et 
3 « Galbanum Syria i in eodem Amano 
„ monte e ferula .. . » Sincerum fi under the name of puivog. 
der ſays the dryinus is called alſo hydru 
the 
. ſmell. 

” 3 Cavendumque ne a ſer- 
5 very offenſive, that it cauſes thoſe 
who attempt to deſtroy them, tc 


| think the moſt agreeable ſmells ſtink- 


erius ſays it is ignotis in the Rom: 
manuſcript; but he Juſtly prefer 


1 immotis. | 


dung, but alſo from noxious ſerpent 


Cbelydros.] In the King's manu- 
s et purganda, 


< ut grex ſupercubet: 


&« moratur.” But the eee Fo 
ſcribed by our Poet ten lines beloy 


Lucan alſo makes the cherſydrus ant 


chelydrus two Tre Py of er 


pents : 

« Natus et ambiguae coleret qui * 
- 86 Syrtidos arya: | « 
- Cs, traQtique \ via | fumans «1 

709 chelydri.” WY Ich 


mention among the Greek writer 
Niͤcan- 


and chelydrus, and that it has a ſtrong 
Galen ſays the bite of them 
is very venemous, and the fmell { 


ing. 


Aetius ſays this ſerpent ſtinks 


pents the epithet graves. 
416. Sub immotis praeſepibus.] Pi 


Columella 3 in a parti 
br manner, the diligent ſweeping 
and cleanſing of the ſheepcotes, nd 
only to free them from mud and 


ec Stabula vero frequenter everrend 
humorque om 
<« urinae deverrendus eſt, qui com 
modiſſime ficcatur perforati ta 
c bulis, quibus ovilia conſternuntu 
nec tantui 
e 


. r PISS e F=F 


— =* 
—— Ww  » 


S 
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owl paſtor, 


qui coeno aut ſtercore, ſed exitioks | 
WW quoque ſerpentibus tecta liberen- 
« tur.” Immotis therefore in this 
ace means ſuch places as have not e © Gt IG 
Mere W Forit ea vulaws ars. longa 

417. Vipera. ] Servius thinks chat 5 5 

the vipera 1s ſo called quod vi pariat; 
others, with better reaſon, think it 
And 
indeed this animal differs from moſt 
other byx on in bringing forth it's 
alive; whereas the reſt lay © 
It is known in England under 
The 1 
: _ water in the mouth on it ls 5 
warm: : 


— duly ſwept and cleanſed. 


s ſo called quod vivum pariat. 


4 name of Viper or Adder. 


* for this bite is found to be olive 
* * Phil. 


Ius. Coluber . . . . . eſtis acerba 
emu um.] I take the ſ ere meant, 
ren 4 that 1 calls boas. 
his author affirms that they grow 
bmetimes to a prodigious bigneſs, 


nd that there was a child found in 
the belly of one of them, in the reign 
Claudius. He adds, that they feed 


kaned their name. 
ny are me in the note on 
IT. ver. 


u ſome ancient manuſcripts. Foves 
* ſignifies to foment, cheriſh, 


yipera delituit, caelumque exterrita fugit : 

Aut tecto adſuetus coluber ſuccedere et umbrae, 
bpeſtis acerba boum, pecorique adſpergere virus, 

de. fovit humum. Cape xs. manu: cape robora, 


« — — — ; Animes etolemia Mot | 
"6 Ora fovent illo. | 55 


bite of it is very venemous; tho' it 
eldom, if ever, proves mortal in our 
climate. The moſt immediate re- 5 

b * — — Privs baute furs 

applied inſtantly to the injured e 
— Tranſ. N. 443. 
13. and N. 444. p. 34. 

8. 5 1 In the firſt Ancid, it bs uſed for 


mcow's milk, whence they have ob- 
The words f 


£0. Fovit. 755 Pierius ſays it is a 2 


dan couch conceal, 369 
Ws 2 1 


420 ad, fie fe endo the cat = 


oy 10 the ' © 
* with — , Be qr arch 


NOTES. 


or embrace. In th tetra 
it is uſed e 


2 wound: 


08 OE" 


5 the bn Geog, i it is « uſed © 


for ee medicinally: 
* 


In the fourth Ge it is uſed for 


varum 
ce Ora fove.” 


embracing : 


* « — — = eceade, hae Na 


4 $oto-* 


0 —_— et interdum gremio fa» 


Andinthecighth: 776 ac 


6 — cs — Nive tine que Ke 
Diva lacertis 

«© CunAantem amplexu molli fo- 
vet.“ 


37⁰ 
' and, aobilft be ri ex thedirning, 


1 feoelts his hi ng neck, nec t 
bin derun ” and now he 17 


ir minldle olds, and the aft 
* Wreaths of bis tail are extended, 
and hir nm ſpires are flowly 


Phat grievous ſnake in the Ca- 
labrian lawns, raiſing bis breaſt, 
and ⁊vaving bis ſcaly back, and 


* 4with large N who,” % long 
"as any rivers bur fi their 


- ſprings, , and vobilſ the lands are tram 


moiſt with the 27 ſpring and Improbus ingluviem raiden legudelüs explet. 
rag ron exuſta patus, terracque” ardore dehiſcunt 


rainy ſouth wwinds, frequents the 
| Poli, and waking bis babitatton 
in the banks, - preedily crams his 


e Horrid mato with FO and gain frons, But after the fri is burnt +, ont the tart b xo 
Tos ib beat, e | 


FCCCVUI g 5 b 


Hence it Gignifiedthe aus atten- | 


” = E dance of a lover on his miſtreſs, in 
- Ek third FOE OY 


48 — loi Neaeram 
« Ha ſovet. * 


Thus alſo, in the ninth Kenai: it 


ſigniſies the keeping cloſe of an _ 
CN their trenches : 


Fp Non obvia ferre 


1 Ke viros ; ſed caſtra ſovere.“ 


uin much the ſame ſenſe it ſeems to be 
_ uſed here, for a ſerpent's keeping cloſc 


to the ground, under the muck of an 


«uncleanſed ſheep-cote, Beſides it is 


uſual for ſerpents to lay their eggs un- 


der dung; in order to be hatched, 
Cape ſana manu. ] The oy of 

this verſe finely expreſſes the neceſſary 

haſte on this occaſion, to catch up 


ſtones and flicks to encounter the 
This is one of the many 


lerpent. 
beautiful paſſages, peer Nals has 
elected from our-pact = 


At mora ſi fucrit 5 pröpera. 
3 le jubebo. ; 


4 8 


Pp. vIRG1LII 


Tollentemque minas et ſibila colla tumentem 


7 Dejice: jamque fuga timidum caput abdidit alte, 
an, Hider bis fearful bend; 15 Cum medii nexus, 


Solvuntur, tardoſque trahit ſinus ultimus orbes, 
Eft etiam ille malus Calabris in ſaltibus anguis, 425 
' dragged along. There 1s aſ% Squamca convolvens ſublato pectore terva, 

Atque notis lunguin maculoſus grandibts aum 


Qui dum amnes ulli rumpuntur fontibus, et dum 
Saving his long belly marked Vere ni. adent udo terrae, ac pluvialibus züri = 


£ Stagna colit, ripiſque habitans, hic rieche, 1 


« Si be forte « cava extulerit male 10 
Ferte citi flammas, | date ich, rc 


the Bodleian manuſcript, in the ol 
Nurenberg edition, and! in the Venic 
edition, of 1475. 

is univerſally at greed, that the Pot 
is fo called from ' 5,4p&s earth, a 


theſe elements. 
ture of this ſerpent are no where 


| nufer' ipts. 


MARONIS 


"extremaeque agmina caudae 


FE 


„ pera terra, 


ex 
Tolle moras, cape ſaxa manu, ol, 
© pe robora paſtor; _ þ 


70 N Peſtem.“ 


422. Pnidup. It is | ett 


425. Eft etiam 2 hats He.]! 
here deſcribes the Cher ſydrus, whid 


vSwe water, becauſe It lives in bot 
The form and m 


well deſctibed, as in this pally 


our Poet. 10 
428. Ulli.] It 18%, . in the Kin 


manuſcript. 
431. Haæplit.] Bris? ſays it 
zoplet i in many of the ancient m 


432. "Pu 721. It is geber 1 
. a. Wa ertus found exuſta in 


Oblon 


fp, when a cal „ | 


"WY the Lombard, and FR 


other ancient copies. It is exu/?a in 


reral of the oldeſt editions. 
alſo, and after him Maſvicius read 


erufta, and that his tranſcribers have 
altered it to exhau/ta,. imagining it 


hauſted, thoſe watry places not be- 
ing eaſily burnt up. But whoſoever 


know that in 
more ſcorched up than the fens. 
the firſt Nu en we have 


2 acſtuat herbis. 


oe of Dr Mead's manuſcripts. 

433. Exilit.] Pierius ſays it is exiit 
n the Lombard and Medicean ma- 
tuſcripts, I find the ſame reading in 
de of the Arundelian and in one of 

r Mead's manuſcripts. But exilit 
b generally received. 

Terguens.] It is linquens in the 

ng's manuſcript : er alſo is there 


nantig, 


GEORG. 


aint in ficcum, et flammantia lumina torquens 
e, Leit agris, aſperque ſiti atque exterritus aeſtu. 
Le mihi tum molles ſub dio carpere ſomnos, 
Neu dorſo nemoris libeat jacuiſſe per herbas: 
Cum poſitis novus exuviis nitiduſque juventa 
Volvitur, aut catulos tectis aut ova relinqueys, 
: MW Arduus ad ſolem et linguis micat ore triſulcis. 
n uorborum quoque te cauſas et ſigna docebo. 
Turpis oves tentat ſcabies, ubi frigidus imber 


three-forked tongue, I will al e the . e * their diſeaſes, W p is the | 


the Bodleian manuſcript, and in ſe- 
Heinſius 
— 435. Ne. L It i is nec in one of che 
ma. I believe that Virgil wrote 


to be ſufficient to ſay the fens are ex- 


kconverſant in fenny countries, muſt | 


ſeaſons no lands are 
In 
. after this verſe UN 


a Et eum exuſtus ager morientibus | 


This whole 432d verſe | is wanting in 


wanting between 7. ſccum and flam- 


LI B. III. 371 
be leaps on the dry ground, and 
rowling bis Ke eyes rapes i 
the FI, ing exaſperated by 
435 i, and terrified with the 
heat, May I never at ſucb a 
time indalge my elf in re in 
the open air, or lit upon t graſs 
on the edge of a wood : what re- 
ne tbed by caſting it's Wigs and 
glittering with youth, it leawes 
440 it's young ones or eggs at bomt; 
I 1 ſlides along, By? 


uß to ns ſun, and brandi ſbes it's 


NOTES. 


434. en Full ths 


, av it is exercitus in the old Colotian 


manuſcript, Which is no ee 85 
reading. 


Arundelian and in one of Dr Mead's 


manuſcripts, and in an old Quarto 
edition printed at Paris in 1494. 


Dio.] It is divo in the King's, the 
Bodleian, one of the Arundelian, 


one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts; and 


in ſeveral of the old editions. In the 
other Arundelian copy, it is clivs. 
437. ] In one of the Arundeliati 


| Lubrica convolyens aul bean 
Ow W514 


which is a repetition of « ver. 7 446, 8 
there being only lubrica put for 


 ſquamea. 

The Poet now deſcribes the dif: 
eaſes, to which ſheep are ſubject, 
441. Turpis oves tentat ſeabits. | 
Columella obſerves, that no animal 
is ſo ſubject to the ſcab as ſheep, He 
adds that it uſually ariſes on their 
being injured by cold rain or froſt ; 
or after ſhearing, if they are not well 
waſhed, or if they are permitted to 
Bb 2a - f 


ralſing ite, 


37² 


5 or oben their fa 4. being 


4 


and winter il wich boary fe, 
bave pierced them to the quick 


waſhed off after ſhearing hat Puck Sudor, 

to . or 7 hor bave } 
torn their bodies. On this account 
the ſhepherds waſh all their cattle 
in faveet rivers, and the ram is Merſatur, 
„5 wee! 7 in the river, and ſent to 
| float a long the fiream. Or elſe 


wk anoine their f OR! bedies with bitter leer 1 oil, 


feed in 3 places, where they are 


55 wounded with brambles and briars ; 2 
or if they are folded where mules, or 


horſes, or aſſes have ſtabled; or if 


they are lean for want of ſufficient 


_ paſture, than which nothing ſooner 


. VIRGILIL MARON IS 


Et 
Altius ad vivum perſedit, et horrida cano 
Bruma gelu ; vel cum tonſis illotus adhacſit 
et hirſuti ſecuerunt corpora 'vepres. 
Dulcibus idcirco fluviis pecus -omne magiſtri 4 1 
Perfundunt, udiſque aries in gurgite villis 15 
miſſuſque ſecundo defluit amni. 2 
Aut tonſum triſti contingunt Feet ODOR j of 
ö f EY; b 
0 
. four days aber N in the % 
ſea, or in rain water falted : andy, 
quotes the authority of Celſus, wia ne 
affirms that a ſheep treated after tin 
manner will be free from the ſcab ; 
for a whole year; and that the wool; . 
** Oves frequen- will be the longer and ſofter fer wh 


5 the ſcab. 
c tius, quam ullum aliud animal in- 


. feſtantur ſcabie, quae fere naſci- ; 
de Bats fieut NONE memorat poeta, 


"3, i — — Fe Kids nber 


Altius ad vivum e et hor- - © ovis imbuitur, atque ubi per tr 


& rjdacano 


I beas, fi aeſtivum ſudorem mari, | 
vel flumine non abluas, fi tonſum 


e ſteterunt : 
„ guitas cibi maciem, macies autem 


* 


5 Bruma geld: 2 
< praedicti medicaminis non adhi- 


60 gregem patiaris ſylveſtribus rubis, 


ac ſpinis ſauciari : fi ſtabulo utaris, 


in quo mulae, aut equi, aut aſini 
praecipue tamen exi- 


4 fſcabiem facit. 
Roman manuſcripft. 


| Columell ſays, that a ſheep, as ſoon 


of 6 in equal —— and. be 


Verum ea quandocunque detoni 
fuerit, ungi debet tali medicaming 
I ſuceus excocti lupini, veteriſqu 
vini faex, et amurca pari menſur 
25 miſcentur, eoque liquamine ton 


duum delibato tergore medicamu 
I perblberit, quarto die, ſi eſt vid 

d „nia maris, ad littus deducta me 
4 Ty" poſt nume, 81 retnlium FR 


„ ſub dio ſalibus in hunc uſum dun 
Celſus affirmat, nec dubium «al 


0 mends tha ſalt water as a preſeni 
Di.] Pierius fays it is cum in the 


„ viſes the uſe of bodet. river watet, 
445. Dulcibus idcirco Puviis &c ] 

| them. 
us it is ſheared, ſhould be anointed- - 
with a mixture of the juice of lupines, 
the lees of old wine, and the dregs. 


„ ſatur : {i minus eſt, caeleſtis aq 
ta paulum decoquitur z eaque git 
perluitur. Hoc modo curati 
c pecus anno ſcabrum fieri nan poi 


0 quin etiam ob eam rem lana qu 
« que mollior atque prolixior ren 
* catur.“ Thus Columella recoil 


tive againſt the ſcab; but Virgila 
a cure, after the Se has ſeu 


448. Aut tonſum tr 11 Sr 
have ſeen already in the 2 
note, the compoſition which Cob 
mell⸗ preſcribes againſt the 15 


Et thumas miſcent argenti, Virnque fulphura, 


=» + in — » 


The 0 3 adds Hellebore to 


rady begun : Facit autem com- 
« mode primum ea compoſitio, quam 


« paulo! ante demonſtravimus, fi ad 
( faecem et amurcam, ſuccumque 
( decocti lupini miſceas portione ae- 
Aqua detritum album Elleborum.” 
| muſt be allowed that the oint- 
nent which Virgil here deſcribes. i is 


u excellent compoſition. 


n uſe in Italy, and other countries 
rhere oil is made. 


blted by Dioſcorides. 
the dregs of oil. 


other effects of Lycium. 


b medicines' for the eyes, and to 
boſe which obſtruct the pores. It 
= better for being old. It is 

with ſucceſs to ulcers of = 
5 and pudenda. 
= with verjuice to the conſiſtence 
# honey | 
|t heals the ſcab in cattle; being made 


if lupines and chamaeleon. It is of 
Fat: ſervice to anoint the gout and 
pans of the joints with dregs of oil. 
1 Kin with the hair on ſmeared 

ith it, and applied to the dropſy 
— the ſwelling: Alben, 
Ted pon ten iA Ths E FAT 
Wire" j ud , i NMν,Nα 
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ki; liniment, when it is to be applied 


v a ſheep in which the diſeaſe is al- 


Anurca.] The lees of oll are 3 5 


We find it re- 
toni commended by Cato for many pur- 

We find the virtues of it col- 
It is, ſays he, 
Being boiled in a 
copper veſſel to the conſiſtence of 
honey, it is aſtringent, and has the 
It is ap- 
ned to the tooth- ach and to wounds 

mth vinegar and wine: it is added 


If it is boiled 
it draws out rotten teeth. 


n a liniment with the decoction 


393 
| wt add litharge, and native 


SE 


NOTES. 


-xvapig uk Yor lanrrabee overd.. 


Jews, re. n010ug a, @fos 4 xal To 
NUR ier He nas Tg 0s zer- 
Jaryias xa red i xeiotr 5 
1487 bg d over I) oπννν˖q res. Aiy- 
al Je x eiiie Purepert | 
Kal $UTAAGTIKALS. 7hRARIOU LIN T8 
BeaTiwr yireTal. TYKAUG id T6 bpe 
xal A j nat pnTERS SIAK@perars E 


e yPITILOS: EXCRAMNEL fs nal Tous 
bean eSovTas ovv oppanive _ 


SIBOLLS de penmedous ce. 
ge, at Se, Deca. aLeegs 28 


*r gu Sipuar ace Hir. x 


Na ¹ es ure] Heeg 


eus. y Ns dvid.nros * f be per D 


mod d eh Lat ape, - 
Nel. des hal, aανανονιẽð er- 
Vr J eis va R irheſi 


CLE Tov ud ej, o TTEAMNSLTOY 0 NOV 


449. Spumas argenti.] Some have 
ſu ppoſed the Poet to meanquickſilver, | 
grounding their opinion on the fol- 
8 6 POW of alpurnius: 2 


- 


5 ——— - Vivi quoque ones 


« melle 


« Argenti coguts.” 


But quickſilver was never calle * : 
mea ar gents, by. which name the alle 
cients ſeem to underſtand. what we 
call litharge, It ariſes in the purifi- | 
cation of filyer,, as is plainly enough- 
deſcribed by, Pliny : © Fit in üſdem 
« Metallis et quae vocatur Spumg | 
« argenti. hs 0: ejus tria „ 


66 Omnis autem fit excocta ſua! ma- 
00 N ex ſuperiori c catino n in 
b 3. . + 


ed fquill, and flrong bellebre, Se iſia 


974 
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and Idaeon pitch, and fat wax, Tdaeaſque pices, et pingues unguine ceras, 450 


and black bitumen. 


mque, Helleboroſque graves, nigrumque bi- 
tumen. 


NOTES. 


TR i feridebrt, e et ex eo \{ablata veru- 
e Eulis ferreis, atque in ipſa flamma 
« * conyoluta veruculo, ut fit modici 
Eſt autem, ut ex no- 


onderis. 
0 mine ipſo intelligi poteſt, ferveſ- 


&& centis et futurae materiae ſpuma. 


„„ Diſtat a ſcoria, quo poteſt ſpuma 
a faece diſtare. 


- 6 itium eft;??. 


 Vroaque fulpbura. ] 80 Si and 
= ak of the Commentators agree that 
it ſhould be read. Pierius found et 


fſlulpbura viva in the Roman, Medi- 


|  cean, and Lombard manuſcripts. F- 
find the ſame reading in the King's 5, 
the Cambridge, the Bodleian, and in 
both the Arundelian manuſcripts. It. 

is ac ſalphura viva in one of Dr 


f ingredient i in this compoſition. 


dacan, becauſe pitch- trees abound 
on mount Ida. Pitch is of two ſorts, 
aærida or ſicca, which we call properly 


pitch; and Ji uida, which we calltarr. 


— believe it is the Pix liquida or tarr, 
f Which the Poet means. 


in cattle: 
ok num et jumentorum ſcabiem.” 


_ Ceras. ] Wax ſeems to be added 
chiefly to give to the medicine. the 


gonſiſtence of an ointment. 
451. Scillam.] The Squill or fea 
onjon is a bulbous root, 15 an 1 onion, 


the white. 
_ Hellebore, that Virgil means. Co- 
Jumella expreſsly mentions the white 
Alterum purgan- 

© tis ſe materiae, altcrum Four S = 
the note on ver. 448. 


rough to be taken inwardly, as the 


Mea manuſcripts, and in ſeveral of black ſort is. 


8 15 the oldeſt printed editions. 
Sulphur is without doubt 2 good : 


added the epichal graves, to e 
the tobite hellebore. 


1 51225 [daeaſque pices. | Pitch is cal⸗ eee . we er 
led ſubſtance, iſſuing out of the earth or 
floating upon water, as at Pitch 


badoes in America, whence it b 


brought hither under the name of 
Pliny ſays 


it is an excellent remedy for the ſcab 


. hardened into a ſubſt like pitch. 
vs Praeſtantiſſimum ad ca- 4 SERIES 


The moſt eſteemed is that which b 
found in Judaea, and is called Bin- 


be mock larger, 11 is brought tow 


from Spain, 

 Helleboroſque graves. 75 Then are 
two kinds of Hellebore, the black and 
J take it to be the white 


Hlellebore, as we have ſeen already in 
the quotation from that author, in 


 Dioſcoridg 
however aſcribes the power of cur- 


Ing this ſort of diſeaſes to the black 


Hellebore : Otcamwe de nat egg 
4e ACavaTol ,, nai ious 


Kel nefpivou baht natay priming, 
The white hellebore is known to he 
ſerviceable in diſeaſes of the skin, if 


it be externally applied; but it is to 


Hence perhaps Virgil 


Bitumen. ] Bitumen, or, as the 


ſulphureous, tenacious, inflanumable 
in Shropſhire, and in the iſland Bar- 


Barbadoes tar. Sometimes it is found 


men Fudaicum, or Fews-pitch. This 
is ſeldom if ever brought hither: 
what is enerally ſold for it being 
little 4 St from common pitch, 
Pliny mentions a mixture of bitumen 

a | and 


GEORG. 
450 


Uiceris os: 


0 Up bleatin „rages, a a pa 
Profuit incenſos aeſtus avertere, et inter 1 pg a hos: 
ae MW ma ferire pedis ſalientem ſanguine venam: 460 17 hen of ape e the 
©  kindled heat, and pierce the wein 
nd Raltae quo more ſolent, acerque Gelonus, Dear e Lo ehre 
bite cum eu in Rhodopen, atque in, deſerta Getarum, under parts ef thes foot ; juſt as 
( tbe ** altae uſe, and 40. erce © 
1 p FL | Gelnian, whed be fin to n ald to rhe Srv Pi the Foun | 
„lite . 5 
* V TE 8. et c 50. 
5 in =. oe EY vic 14 rh 
rid 
Fo: ad elk as 5804 or theſcab in ſheep: 604 eifel, penitus,” 5 
lack Eſt et Piſſaphaltos, mixta bitumini "To FL at 
my pice, naturaliter ex Apollionatarum Tn the ſame manner it ſeems th have ” 
5 4 agro. Quidam ipſi miſcent, prae- been uſed by eee „ erde 
* 6 eipuum ad ſcabiem rn ad Te- | Ko. 
obe medium.“ 5 « Proper» flere x vias s reſcinder 
n. 452. Non tamen ulla Se.] 1 „ noſtris 225 
ol ot without reaſon been ſaid by the Senſibus.” * n 
che witers of Virgil's life, that our Poet | 5 5 
irgil had ſtudied Phyſick. The reſpect 454. BY Tg ETSY vivitque 9 
rb with which he mentions the Phyſician gend. Thus alſo Lucretius : 15 Ai 


lapis, and the many medicines occa- 


the forally mentioned in his works, 
watly favour this tradition. He has 


fat, 

able lat mentioned an ointment, com- 
be bunded with greater skill, and de- 
on ribed with greater propriety of ex- 


n the other writers of Agriculture. 
lle now adds with much judgment 


krvice, as to lay open the ulcer, and 
dve a free diſcharge to the corroding 
matter, 

453. Reſcindere. ] It properly fig- 
lihes 79 open ; in which ſenſe it is 
uſed alſo in the twelfth Aeneid : 


* Enfe ſecent lato vulnus, dave 
4 * latebram | 


Non t tamen ulla magis praeſens er laborum eſt, 
bi. N Quam fi quis ferro potuit reſcindere ſummum * 
alitur vitium, vivitque tegendo; | 
bum medicas adhibere manus ad vulnera paſtor 45 5 5 
Abnegat, aut meliora Deos ſedet omnia poſcens, | 
Quin etiam ima dolor balantum lapſus ad oſſa 

Cum furit, atque artus depaſcitur arida febris ; 


pefhon, than any that we meet with 


that no application is of ſo much 


LI. ARA v 
But FN is no remedy Jo ſucceſ- 


37S 


ful as to lay the ore 6 the 
increaſes, and. gat 


7 1 th'by being OBS tobi 
herd refuſes to, app! 44% bis 
al:ng bands to the wwou 
| Gig fill beps the Gods to 55 
8 Moreover roben the, am, 
; 2 to the wery bone of” the f 


2 


6c W enim vivelcit, ct inveters 


e ſeit alende. 1 


2 Et. Pierius ls ie it is aut in 
the Roman manuſcript. : 

456. Omnia.] It is omina in the 
Roman manuſcript, according to 
Pierius. It is omina alſo in the Ve- 
nice edition in fol. 1475. La Cerda 
reads mina. 


461. Biſaltae,] The See were 


a people of Macedon, | 


Gelonus.] See book II, ver. 1 I 4 
462. Rhadopen, ] Rhodepeis Ioun- 
tain of Thrace. 


Getarum. & The Getae or Dacians 
dwelt near the Danube, beg 
5 b 4 4063. Tac 


5 daily er 


376 
and drinks milk mixt with borſe s 


blood, If you ever ſee one of your 


| fand at a diftance, or 
Lee under the 210 


the ends of the groſs 

or la bebind the reft, or lie d own, 

we oe nf ding, in the middle 
1 


: of th Pp 
late at night ; immediately cut 
W OER es | | 


NOTES. 


163. Lr concretum cum n ſanguine 


: fotar eguino.] This cuſtom of drink- 


ing milk and horſe's blood is aſcribed 


tothe Maſſagetae, a . of nn, 
: by Dianyſius: = 


1 Tobe 92 per” dreronigy 4 wie *. - 
AddovTos Apdcov | 33 
Marrayirar value, bogs puripes 
zar. 


8 *avipes of os lar es 50 600 ws 


irie 


| rebate. wdhe 74 Ts aku. | 


Teo, GN ο 


ogn, 2 57 
: o 4 ud? 01756 coil. a 
Ac dg imo 

Ailar, wiotyov]is x v, 705. 
7er ri. | 


Pliny | mentions the Sarmatae as 


minxing millet with the milk of mares, 
or the blood drawn out of their legs: 

„ Sarmatarum quogue gentes hac 

9 maxime pulte aluntur, et cruda 

1 „etiam farina equino lacte vel ſan- 

uine e cruris venis admixto.“ 

| nf; ſame is ſaid by other authors, 


of bre nations e thoſe 
. Aut. ] It is ut in the King! 5 


manuſcript 
. In one 5 the Arunde- 
Jan manuſc pts It 1s ſuccumbere. 8 


Et lac concretum cum ſanguine potat equino. 
Quam procul aut molli ſuccedere ſaepius umbrae, 
ade, or Videris, aut ſummascarpentem ignavius herbas, 405 
Extremamque ſequi, aut medio procumbere campo 
Paſcentem, et ſerae ſolam decedere nocti; 
n, and return alone Continuo culpam ferro compeſce, prius quam 


Segnius | in the Roman manuſcript, 


= 04 1 in one of Dr Mead's manu- 
ſcripts, . 


; nacb in the ancient manuſcripts. 


peſce. ] Moſt of the printed edition 
and all the manuſcripts which I have 
collated, have continuo ferro culpan, Ml ſo 
EN _ which ſeems very unharmonius. Ser. n 
*O d i airon let vos. wiv + 

Wh 1 : order of the words Pierius alſo found it 


have found the ſame order in two old 
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Dir⸗ 


Spi] In the King's J mami, 
it is mollius. 


465. Ignavius.] Plecims found 
467. Et. The conjunction | 


Serae nocti.] Pinion far it is is ſer 


468. Continuo culpam ferra ein- 


vius reads continuo culpam ferro, which Ml þ 


in the Roman, the Medicean, and n 
other very ancient manuſcripts. II þ 


— 


editions in folio, printed at Venice in 
1475 and 1476, and in an old edi 
tion of the Georgicks i in octavo, print- 
ed at Paris in 1495. The fame 
admitted alfo by La Cerda and 
Heinſius. 
 dervius interprets 3 Em un 
peſce to mean, that the ſhepherd by 
killing an infected ſheep avoids being 
gwlty himſelf of a crime, in ſuſtering 
it to live to the damage of the whole 
flock: © Atqui habere morbum cul- 
pa non eſt: ſed hoc dicit, occi 
_** dendo cam, tuam culpam com 
"v6 peſce, id eft, vita crimen in quod 


7 potes incidere, ſi, dum uni pay 


—_ „  - — 


neans the infected ſheep, and by 


' GE OR. LI B. III. * 


Dira per incautum ſerpant contagia vulgus. 
Non tam creber agens hyemem ruit aequore 


turbo, 


NOTES. 


by tale totus grex ejus contagione 


« corruptus.” Grimoaldus is of the 


fame opinion: 


* tecedere, ſimul atque perceperis, 


« ruptus.” La Cerda gives the ſame 


« compeſce refertur ad eam cu 
« que reſidebit in paſtore, niſi utatur 


& ferro.” Ruaeus ſeems to think that | 
« Delay not, kill ur cc, ver 

ep 1 hujus morbum coerce ſta- 
A 60 © The unwary | 
ſpeaking of any partial diſeaſe, which 
might be reſtrained by being cutout, 
but of a general diſorder which ſpreads 


by culpam is meant the diſeaſe of the 


« tim ferro.” But Virgil is not here 


itſelf over the whole body, making 
the ſheep loath it's f „ and lag 
heavily behind the flock. Lam per- 

ſuaded therefore, that by culpam he 


n compeſce, that it ſhould be killed, 


to prevent the contagion from ſp pread- 
ing. Thus in the ſecond 1 5 


be uſes ramos compeſce, to expreſs the 


pruning of trees, to hinder the too 


luuriant ee of the branches: : 


3 Tum denique dura 
Exerce i imperia, et ramos compeſce : 


5 fluentes. | 


« Haec inquam ſigna 
et indicia, quae febrim ſolent an- 

| And Dryden : 
* crimen vitabis, in quod poteris in- 
s cidere, ſi dum uni parcis, fuerit 
« totus grex ejus contagione cor- 
« Fer in the faultleſs flock the dire 
interpretation: Tllud culpam _—_ 5 5 

bd 


And Dr Trapp: 


able. 
r- ſpeak of a great plague, b which 


ore the i cot -y 
EE — 
oct. — 
76 8 bins on a ae "3 


4929 > kill that f 

1 Before th' infection chrough th, 

1 whole flocke doe N > 
al 


« Revenge the crime, and take the . 


„ traytor's head, 


Dd * contagion l "i 


+ thi all 
"TY tagion read,” 1 


470. Nn tam 3 agens, „Gr. ] — 
_ After theſe diſeaſes, to which the 


ſheep are ſubject, our Poet adds that 
the diſtempers of cattle are innumer- 
Hence he takes occaſion to 


all the country about the * Was 


„The words agens bem,” oy 


laid waſte. 


Dr Trapp, *are commonly * 
© ed by tempeſtatem ferens. A then 
— 0 mould be ee not in but be- 
e fore a ſtorm. But J rather under- 


« ſtand it, agens for agitans byemem, 
* or atrem in hyeme, i. e. procella. 
„ Surely a multitude of whirlwinds 


| do not precede a ſtorm ; but are 
Al the 1 have ae ah 

in underſtanding culpam compeſce, to 
** of ile the ſheep. Thus 


5 themſelves one, or at leaſt parts of 
„ one.“ 
J do not think that creber agens 


 hyemem turbo is to be underſtood to 


mean 


378. P. VIII MARONIS 


and ruſhes upon the main, is 1h 


. as the. plagues of of "$a mulige peepdurn Peder A Angula mar 
nor do theſe Corpora corripiunt; f tota aeſtiva Tepente, 


7 are many. : 4 
eaſes prey on ſingle bodies, bus Spemque gregemque fimul, cunctamque ab origine 


Teep off ꝛcbole folds on 4 Wal, 
both lambs, and ſheep, and the . 


<vbole flock entirely, This any Lum ſciat, acrias Alpes, et Norica ſiquis 


| one may know, woo ſees the lofty Caſtella in tumulis, et Iapidis arva Timavi, 


Alps, and the Noric caſtles on 


| 2 — 1 he Folds, of Taps. Nunc quoque poſt tanto videat deſertaque regna 
n 


475 


uus, and the realms Paſtorum, et longe ſaltus lateque vacantes. 
, 7 the ſhepherds even now affer Hic quondam morbo caeli miſeranda coorta eſt 


Jo hong a time deſerted, and : 
n —_ Lic bo Wa of bad and wee, Hee er am: rel. plagu 75. by the corruprien 7 the ar, 


NOTES. 


To mean, that many ids precede | 
one ſingle ſtorm, but that the ſea is 


_ foffed by many whirlwinds, each of 
which precedes a ſtorm. That a 


violent ftorm is uſually preceded by a 


wuhirlwind is moſt certain: therefore 
to enter into a debate, whether the 

whirlwind is to be accounted a fore- 

runner of a ſtorm, or a part of the led atriae, from their great height: 
ſtorm Itſelf, q would be a mere logo- they divide Italy from Tomes: and 
Germany. 

. San multae Serum poſes. 13 
he The. Poet cannot mean that peſti- 
lences or murrains are as common 

among the cattle, as ſtorms on the 
ſea, Peſtis is a more general word, 


and includes all the ſeveral great mis- 


macby. 


fortunes that attend them. Thus 
a little before, he calls 2 Rc 
Fs ets acerba. boum. _ 

472. Acta. ] 8 / etivae ; arc the 
« ; tady places, in which the cattle 
avoid the heat of the ſun i in ſum- 
3 mer; thus Statius: 


oo n  umbrof j patuere 22 
by Lycaci.” | 


| SemvIvs. 


473. Spemque gregemque. ] Servius 


interpre ts this, agnes cm mat! Abies, | 


which | Is generally rece ved, 


e * 


474. "Siu ſtiar, Se. J a © The fe 


« ig this, if any one knows what fort 


of places theſe were, when they 
„ were full of cattle, he may now 
N ce fee them empty, though 1 it ISA Jong 
. hnee the peſtilence. an Sex: 
vis. 


Arias Ales. ] The Alps are cal 


Mricd.] Noricum was a x region E 


5 Germany, bordering on the Alps. 


Great part of it is what we now call 


Barari Ia. 


 Topidis arva Timavi. ] ME rea 
Iapygis; but In pygia was a part of the 
kingdom of Naples, far diſtant from 


the Age, of which Virgil is here 


ſpeaking. Iapidis is certainly the true 


meaning: for Tapidia was in the Ve- 
netian territory, where the river Ti- 
maus flows, This part of Italy i i 

now called Friuli. f 


Schrevelius and Maſviciu read 


arma inſtead of arva, 


Teimavus is a river of Carniola : 
is now called Timavo. 

478. Hic.] It is inc in one of the 
Arundelian manuſcripts. | 


Virgil is generally thought to ſpeak 


in this place of the N which 


broke 


3 


F 


bt 


ne 


15 


ar, 


GEORG. 


LI B. III. 
Terpeltas, tobaqui autumni incanduit aeſtu, 


dA nd raged throuph ell the bear 
of - autumn, l | 


NOTES. 33555 


broke out: in As] in the firſt year 


of the Peloponneſian war, which has £ 


keen ſo accurately deſcribed by Hip- upon Egypt, then it fell upon Egypt 


and Libya, and into the 
This laſt author, whom our Poet 


pocrates, Thucydides, and Lucretius. 


ems to emulate, derives this plague 
fom Egypt: TE 


« Haec ratio quondam morborum, 
« et mortifer aeſtas 

« Finibu” Cecropils funeſtos reddidit 
* agros, 

0 Valtavitque vias, exhauſi civibus 
t urb | | 

«Nam 
« nibus ortus, 


* Ara permenſus multum, campoſ- 5 


que natantes, 


Incubuit . populo Pandionis : 


omnes 


Inde cateryatim morbo mortique 


«6 debantur.“ 


4 plague thus nad. laid learned 5 


Athens waſte; 


Thro' ev'ry 8 thro all thetown a 


\paſs'd, 
bois nous wind : 


hind. 


From Epe 5 burning ſand the fever 


came, 
deadly flame. 


eixe, 
The . 5 and death attending the 


diſeaſe. 


fag, 
and the whole city mad: one funeral. 
Cannon: 


1 had ſome view to the 
t length the raging plague did Athens 


Then men did die by heaps, by rhe did 


But Thucydides fays it began firſt in 
that 'part of Ethiopia, which borders, 


of the Perfian nickel TRY Bos 


it ſuddenly invaded the City of Athens: 2 


Hg e 7 U re,, ws A- 755 


| Telly £E AL No Ths UT ANU - 
Tov, ETUT2 d R ts Aryiwrov nat 
Au xaTeCn, nal 5s Typ Baoinius 
Vu Thy ,t &s d T AG, 


SAN ifamweaiust eenreos. But Vir- 


gil ſeems to make his peſtilence much. 
itus veniens 5 Acgypti e fi- 


more ancient than that of Athens, 
for he mentions Chiron, who lived 
at leaſt five hundred years before Hip- 


pocrates, who flouriſhed about the be- h 


ginningof the Peloponneſian war. Be- 


ſides, Thucydides mentions the plague 
of which he ſpeaks, as not proceeding 
even to the Morea; but depopulating 
only Athens, and the moſt populous 5 
cities in that neighbourhood ; Kad is 
481 TieAombvrnaen. ox N96, , 124 
kal atv eimill, ineviiuato de A8 i- 
Mine both man end beaft with : 
 @ANGV NY aptey Td TONUdrIpaorbrata.' 


Death fled before, and ruin Halb d le- 


Vas u pano]a, emuTa d nal tov 


It does not ſeem therefore, that this 


peſtilence invaded the Alpine coun- 


tries, which were not ſo very popu- 


lous, abounding only with large pa- 
thre hot than thoſe that ais d the 


ſtures. However, as Virgil no doubt 


peſtilence de- 
ſcribed by Thucydides and Lucre- 


tius, I ſhall lay the parallel places in 


thoſe authors, before the reader, © 


479. Totoque autumni incanduit ae- 
2 ] Servius interprets this It burnt 


in the firſt part of the autumn, 
„which vals makes a peſtilence 


“ gricyous,” In this he is followed 


t alte 


1 And: a Dryden a bai fi = 


_ ll kinds "f wild beaſts 


poiſaned the lakes, and infected rum; 


che poſtures with it's venom, Corrupitque lacus : infecit pabula tabo. 


1 manner, but toben the zurn 
ing drou 25 infinuating 


tbe 2 limbs, the corrupted- 
1 ure00m4d-our, and converted 
oF al the the tainced beres into it $ Copa 


p. VIRGILII MARONIS 


and 4.5 ed all kinds of _— Et genus omne neci pecudurn dedit, omne fern 


489 


tis erat ſimplex: fed ubi ignea venis 
ieſelf n- Omnibus acta ſitis miſeros adduxerat artus, 7 
e bad", 224067 Rurſus abundabat fluidus liquor; omniaque in ſe 


Oſſa minutatim morbo S trahebat. 5 


NOTES. 


— 


5 by itdacalius, La TORY and . 
moſt all the Commentators. In this 


55 _ May tranllates it: 


Hence oy corruption of the are ſo : 


| 1.28. ſtrong * N 


* tune zong n 


; © During mY autumnal heats in- e 
5 Dr *Prayp) ems to Wundern the 


| Poet to mean that the plague raged 
with ſuch ne as is n! in au- 


2 © fection © ws” ** 


2K F «Lf! : IF 


tumn: — s. 0 


| « Tuns Fong long ſince, a plague 


from tainted air 


: 11 Roſe, and with all the fires of au- | 


. 166 tumm ane 4 


81. Corrs que Jacus.] Iti is cor- 
ripwt-in ing's and in one of 
Dr. M ead's r Pierius 


reads corripuit, but he ſays it is cor- 


rupit in the Medicean, and in ſome 


ather ancient manuſcripts. Corrupit 
is generally received. 


482. Nec via mortis erat f implex.] 


The Commentators agree that 
Aue words mean, that they died 


"44 


after an Rar” manner. 


. 27 Ji Furey Hel. nal 


e 
Dryden tranſlates | them. dran | 


death! 


483. Sitis.] A parching heat and 


| thirſt attends all ne fenen. 
15 ; 5 Thus Lucretius: 
* A . aroſe, and rigid all au- 


0 * 9 11 
. "oy Th * 


« « Intima pars. homini vero het 


„ ad oſſa: 


ee ee «P lagravit ſtomacho famma, ut 


( ernten intus: 


. « Infedabilier ſti arida,” ; 


: - Thucydides mentions 2 moſt intole- 
rable thirſt, and inward burning, in- 


ſomuch that thoſe who were ſeized 
with the plague could not bear their 
cloaths, nor ſo much as any linnen 
thrown over them; that they ran in- 


to the cold water, that ſome who. 


were neglected threw themſelves in- 


to wells, and that thoſe who drank. 
largely did not fare the better for it: 


Ta Is ads GuT@s 4 $xai270 4008 wire. 
Tov advu aemw1av i I2TION, A U- 
vy Td; iniConds, wit (dane 71 8 
v aviyeolai, 5010 J 76 du 45 
vd\wp vx par eds, are pia en. 
xal 0nd 700 Tov I,. 
dv pore! ai idegcoav is olala, 


ir 


rg „ 


.. tr. ds Þ 


5 wa 


— 86k” Q =: © ©qQq om 


vit 


GEORG. 


\L'LB:: III. 7 3 6 35 


Hepe in honore Deum medio ſtans hoſtia ad aram, Oftentimes, in the: midft of 4 


Lanea dum nivea circumdatur infula vita, 
[ater cunctantes cecidit moribunda mi niſtros. 
aut ſi quam ferro mactaverat ante ſacerdos, 
Inde neque impoſitis ardent altaria fibris; 
Nec reſponſa poteſt conſultus reddere vates: 
Ac vix ſuppoliti tinguntur ſanguine cultri, ORG 
Symmaque jejuna ſanie infuſcatur arena, 
Hinc laetis vituli vulgo moriuntur in herbis, 
Et dulces animas plena ad praeſepia reddunt. 495 et which a 


facrifice to the gods, the wifim 
* Panding before the altar, whilft 
ebe — Hllet 1s encympoſſed 
: with 4 ſnowy 'garland, * 
| 0 © doton dying among ft the | 
49 ins miniflers, Or if the 77100 
To | bappened to flab any one, before 
died, then the-entraily\being 
. * on the altars would not burn, 
nor could the augur give boy pi 
wben be was tonſshed ; the 


arefluck, 
are ſcarce tinged with' blood, and 


Hinc canibus blandis rabies venit, et quatit aegros (he jurface of the ſend is bas 75 3 


the uu age" run 13 * | 


Nained with thin gore, Hence 


he calves quently the in the . bee, „ and give «4 their INN: . af 1 a. . 


NOTES. 


ir 75 5 Ale 14005 lane 7h, Ti Ao 
Lal lxacgo 7b. en 

486. Saepe in honore Dew, 6 3 
He comes now to relate particular 
inſtances of the dire effects of this 


ſtilence. 


down dead ſuddenly before the altars: 
or if they lived to bear the knife of 
the ſacrificer, their fleſh would not 
burn 3 nor could the augurs divine 


any thing from the inſpection of their 


entrails. He then mentions the ef- 


fects of this diſeaſe on calves, dogs. 
and ſwine. 

Thucydides ſays at prayers to the 
gods and inquiries at the oracles were 


of no ſervice, and at laſt were laid 
alide : "Oga 74 @p3s i5pois IxeTEvo ar, 
H eie xa Tos Totod Tross £xpi- 


ras1o, TavT4 avwQenn NV. TEASUT@V- 


Tis T6 auUT&? dTio]noar, d Tod 


xο VIKW 
Aram. ] It 


_ 


old editions. 


487. Lanea] Pierius reads linea; 


the Lombard, and in ſome other an- 
cient manuſeripts. I find laurea in 


ſome of the old editions; but lanes 
b generally received, 


The victims dropped 


of the oldeſt editions. 
them it is ar. 


is gras in ſeveral of the 


communicates the madneſs, not on- 


Hfila ] The Tnfula w was a 4 of Z 
0 or fillet, with which the heads 
of the victims were bound. Ruaeus 


ſays the vittae were the ornaments | 


which bun down from the Infula. 
488. Miniſtros.] Pierius ſays it is 
magi * in the Roman — i 


489. Mattaverat. ] It is macta- 1 
werit in the King's manuſcript, 


Dryden has groſsly 1 


Sacerdos.] 
tranſlated this word holy buicher. . 

491. Nec reſponſa poteſt conſultus i 
reddere vates.] The entrails of the 
victims were thought not to diſcover 


the will of the gods, unleſs they were 


ſound, 


492. Ac. ] It is aut in the Kin 


10 the Arundelian, one of 


Mead's manuſcripts, and in Teveral - 
In ſome of 


493. Fejuna ſanie. In theſe mor- 
bid bodies, the liquids were almoſt 


waſted, and, inſtead of blood, there 
came out only a corrupted matter, 
buthe ſays it is Janeain the Medicean, 


496. Hinc canibus blandis rabies 
venit.] The madneſs to which dogs 
are ſubject, is attended with moſt 
Areadful conſequences. Their bite 


ly 


Allo. 


Cos quantities, 


IS thing 


A-- 


 avbeezthy ſtuine, and torments 
their ſwelling throats, The con- 


in bis rolls, and . 28 bis 


4 „5 


| ſymptoms of this diſtemper is the 


patient, however thirſty, not being 
able to drink any ſort of liquor, with- 
dodut being thrown into moſt horrid 
cConvulſions. The reader may find the 
_ deſcription of ſeveral caſes, in the 
- Philoſophical Tranſactions. The beſt 
remedy for this diſeaſe was commu- | 
nicated to the Royal Society by Mr 


Dampier, and has ſince been receiv- 


cd by the College of Phylicians into 


their Diſpenſatory, under the name of 
 Pulvis Antilifſus, being a compoſi- 
tion of black pepper and the aſh-co- | 
1 bloured ground liver-wort, in equal 
= The doſe of this powder 
zs four ſcruples. The perſon, who 
has the misfortune to be bitten, ought 
to bleed immediately, and waſh the 
place carefully, where the bite was 


received, with falt water; and it is 
no bad precaution, to deſtroy all the 
cloaths which were worn at the time, 


when the accident happened. It 
ſhould be taken faſting, for ſeveral 
mornings, in warm milk, beer, 8 
broth, or other ſuch like convenient 
It muſt be taken before the 
ſymptoms of madneſs appear; for 


= . 


_ otherwiſe it will be ineffectual. See 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 5 

: e The palm renounces, and a 
5 ws 25 © the flood. Mee} 

Thucydides does not mention any 

7 the dogs running mad: he 


237, p. 49, or Lowthoxp's Abridg- 
ment, Vol. III. p. 284. 


only "fays they were more, obnoxious 


P. VIRGILII MARONIS 
And @ rattling cough ſpakes the Tuſſis anhela ſues, ac faucibus angit obeſis. 


Labitur infelix ſtudiorum, atque immemor herbae 
. quering horſe is ſeixed, unbappy Victor bo an n 8 avertitur 5 er © pou terram 


name for a 


eighth Eclogue 3 "Os 


Ll 


NOTES. 


5 th to other animale; but to mankind. 
The moſt terrible of all the 


to this diſtemper than other animak, 
becauſe of "ep greater familiar 


with men: Or xuves park aic- 


Hydrophobia, or dread of water: the Ono wapiyev rou br ner ** 


To eur Srarracbai.. 


497. Faucibus angit 3 78.] Swine 


are fubject to coughs, and inflamms- 
_ tory ſwellings in the throat; whence 


the Poet with great propriety uſes the 
word angit, angina being the Latin 
Quinſey. 


498. Labitur infelixfludierum, &c.] 


| Having briefly made mention of dog 
and ſwine; he now ſpeaks more 
largely of the violent effects of this 
diſtemper on horſes : 


Infelix ftudiorum. 1 Thus we we have 


victus animi, ee laborum, lart 
laboriun, &c. 


 Immenar herbae. 7 Some render thi 


unmindful of victory, taking herbae to 


exprets thoſe herbs, which were uſed 
by the Ancients to denote conqueſt 
But I rather believe, that Virgll 
means only paſture. Thus in the 


"66: 383 herbarum quos eſt mira- 
5 JUVENCA. - 


Dryden has introduced both fk: 


&« The 57 haut forgetful of bis 
6 food, 


> geren crebra farit] 


0 yy * Lombard manuſcript it is 
crebri 


Ura- 


es: 
f bi 
zhors 
rit.] 


it 1s 


rebro 


in a horſe's head : 


GEORG. 


Crebra ferit : FN aures: 


gudor, et ille quidem morituris frigidus ; ; ater 
pellis, et ad tactum tractanti dura reſiſtit. 
Haec ante exitium primis dant ſigna diebus, 
din in proceſſu cocpit crudeſcere morbus, 


— 


L IB II. 383 


Feen 
oe Biveats bang devon: I 
det breaks out 051 


d Ben che M's — 
A, es TAY 


2 | 
and 20upb, " Theſe woere the 


N the | ings, and | 
incereas Thidetn 5001, 0 __ 7 rt ao of - 


2.0m VETO © ardonites oculi, atque attra: Aus ab alto 505 ſymptoms at the beginning, but 


ꝛoben the diſeaſe began to increaſe, 


= their eyes + ewere + inflamed, and their real cb A * e 


NOTES. ry nc 


« os ferit, nor - nerd we «bi ab | 


« of the falſe quantity, for Cariſius 


« acknowledges the adverb tertio for 


« a dactyl, and ſero is in the meaſure 
« of a trochee in Statius.” PI ERIUS. 


The moſt violent diſeaſes of horſes 
are frequently attended with an unu- 
ſual ſtamping on the ground. 


500. Demiſſae aures. ] 'The was | 
ng down of the ears is mentioned 


by Columella, as a ſymptom of pain 


* capite aggravata, et in terram ſum- 
60 miſſa. 77 | 


Tncertus fuer. ] 83 doubtful ſweat, 


he either means a ſweat of which it 


may be doubted whether it is a good 


| ora bad ſymptom, or elſe a ſweat that 
comes and goes uncertainty and ir- 


regularly 


501. Morituris frigidus. ] Io the 
Cambridge, one of the Arundelian, 


and one of Dr Mead's e it Et duplicel ales 5 # fa lace tu- a 


| moriturus. 
A cold ſweat is. univerſally known 
to de a bad ſymptom. 


Aret pellis.] The dryneſs of abe 
The ling eyes, with Hood ſia ane 
juſt mentioned. We muſt therefore 
underſtand the Poet, not to mean that 


in is inconſiſtent with the ſweating 


all theſe ſymptoms were found in 


every horſe, but that they were va- 


1 riouſly affected. 
a ſign of a diminution of the Nei 
powers; and the dryneſs and hard- 
neſs of the ſkin ſhew that there is a 
great inward heat, and an obſtruction 
of the matter, which ought oh ou 
ſpire through the pores of the 


the eyes : 


* 
A+ 7 % 


N - 


The ll CEL; is 


502. Et ad tactum.] In the 


man manuſcript it is at; and in a 


Lombard it is traltum, according, to 


Pierius. 
Capitis dolorem _ 
*.indicant lachrymae, quaeprofluunt, 
* aureſque flaccidae, et cervix cum 


in his deſcription of the plague at 


503. Dant.] It i is dat i in one of. 


: the Arundelian manuſcripts 


505. Ardentes oculi.] Fhuoydides, | 
Athens, fays they. were at firſt ſeized 


with a heat and heavineſs in the head, 


with a redneſs and inflammation of 
Iser leer Tis XE ] 
dip! 10 Ke, x Tal oi. 
epuInua]a, xai PALY @01s. EAguCare. 


Thus alſo Lucretius ; 
M0! Principio, caput incenſum fervore 


** gerebant : 


15 benteis.“ 5 
Fi fierce unifual heats aid fix the : 


head ; 


rr 7 


VVV 
Like Maning lern approaching fate 
Jar oak att ee al 
. 4:10 D129}: Caxecn. 
— NGO 
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P. VIRGHLIL MARONIS 


| 8nd ſumetimes loaded with a * piritus, interdum gemitu gravis, imaque lon 
: Wt, ne Fd. 4 * 2 ed Tia ſingultu tendunt : it naribus ater gi . 
of this noftrilt, and their 8 Sanguis, et obſeſſas fauces premit aſpera lingua, f 
congue cleaves to their cltted Profuit inſerto latices infundere cornu 5 
Jaws 22 it was 1 D 
to e m witb the D 
Ei 


NOTES. 


Ae * 1 . ] Is the 
| King's manuſcript, it is ab/trattus. 
Thucydides ſpeaks of their fetching 


their breath with difficulty, and with 
a ſtrong ſmell: een dromor, ual. 


Judd es noe! 


506. Imaque lugo iis fngultu ten- 
Thucydides ſays that moſt of 
them had ſobs or hickups, attended 
with ſtrong convulſions: AYE 78 
eig ANSI ever]: Levi, - 
be ird ted e Thus Lucre- 

* DEBS —_ motu gravis 1 4 


dunt.] 


4 « Intolerailibukiue malt erat anxius 5 
5 The 3 as; jaws. were e filed wi [ 


© anguor 


<« Afﬀdue comes, et gemitu « com- 4 
5 The throat 1 . 


©" Sin tuſ uefrequens bockem ! per- . 5 | | 
os $6 But overflow'd, and drown'd i in putri 


miſta querela, 


iemque 


des Ca aſſidue nervoset membra . 
94759, Grew uſeleſs, _ and ere eoul 
40 ee eos, deſeſſos ante, fa- 


« coactans, 


77 theſe a fre pains 1 were join'd ca con- 


tinual care, 

. And ſad complainings, groans,and 4 

deſpair,” 

_ Tormenting, vexing ſabe and deady 
5, 


te 
Which "raid convu fi ons, tree the | 
2 Ber - > ff 


Of mind and limbs. 
Foz. It naribus ater Enki, Ge. ] 
In one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts it 
Ne is autem inſtead of ater. 


; by the Ancients. Virgil ſays thi 
was found of ſervice at firſt, but 


them, throwing them into a fury, 


underſtands our Author to mean, that 
the wine was of ſervice at the be- 
ginning of the diſtemper, but was de- 
ſtructive, if given too late: 


| Thucydides a their i inner par 


| their throat and tongue diſcharged 


blood : Lai Th eres, f 7% apc « 
xai 1 yYA@TTa, eg alfred 17. 


; Thus alſo Lucretius : 85 7 « 


c Bedebant etiam fauces naten 4 
„„ 0 


© Sanguine, et ulceribus vocis vn. 


_ © ſepta coibat; 141170 4 


. '66-. * Atque animi interpres marke * 


lingua cruore, 0 
clotted blood; 


the bn 
could ſpeak no more, 


gore, 


make a moan. 
| Cages 


Fog. - Pip uit anferts lations br 
Wine was 2 given to horks 


afterwards it proved deſtructiye to 
by increaſing their ſpirits, Dryden 


« A drench 


' GEORG. 


7 


. © been us' d; N 
« And thro' a horn the en rous 
« juice infus'd : 


« jaws; 


via N But if too late, the patient 8 death 


« did cauſe. 


For the too vig rous doſe roofiercely | 
Z * wrought; _ 
, al- WM * And added fury to the frength it : 
brought. 
3 Recruited into rage be grinds his 
wil © teeth 
3 In his own fleh, 1 feeds ap- : 
mgue * proaching death. 7 
uni This ſenſe is very . but 1 "Ph 5 
leve it is not that which Virgil 
could Wneant, 


513. Dii 9 A &c. ] This 


cents of expreſſing their abhorrence 
any great miſchief, by wiſhing it 
rom themſelves to their enemies. 


„ but Weneid : 
ye (0 | 
fury, ' Quid memorem n caedes * 
ryden * facta tyranni 
„that L ra? Dii capiti ipſius generique 
e de- Wl © reſervent,” 
ad 

Errorem, ] Pierius ſays it is ardo- 

= in n the Roman manuſcript, 

lrench 


Lenaeos; ea viſh ſalus morientibus una. 
Mox erat hoc ipſum exitio, furuſque relecti 
Ardebant, ipſique ſuos, jam morte ſub aegra, 
Nii meliora piis, erroremque hoſtibus num * 
Diſciſſos nudis laniabant dentibus artus. 
lece autem duro fumans ſub vomere taurus 


6 A tnch of wine ] has with ſucceſs 5 


& Which timely takenc op” 0 his cloſing ; 


- 66 


„their teeth, ut 


ws a frequent form among the An- 


N ns like this is in the __ 


LI B. ne 384 


Lenaean liquor + this ſeemed the 
only Hope to preſerve them from 
death : but afterwards even this 
was their deſtruction : and being 
recruited with rage they burned * 
and, (ob! may.the gods pivea 
better mind to the pious, and that 
7 I5 error to their enemies!) auben 
tbey were in the pangs ef death, 


510 


they tore e e on 2 fe — with their naked teeth, But b the Gull e under tbe weigh | 


NOTES. 


H 14. Diſeiſes nudis lonidhant 4 2 


tibus artus.] In one 4 Dr Mead's 


manuſcripts it is Di „ 
The word nudis fron time; 985 


4 6 


that by tearing their fleſh, they at 
the ſame time tore the gums from 


foeditatem expri- 
cc 


+ © meret, adjecit nudis ; ſays a Com- 
„ mentator in the Varior. 


And 


what he means I know not.” __— 


TRaPP. rp Foe 
This Comal is Philargy= | 


rius, I take his meaning to be, that 
the gums being ulcerated, and rotted 
away from their teeth, was a filthy 
_ light; which every one muſt allow 


that has ſeen it. 


Tho' perhaps by naked teeth the 
Poet may intend to expreſs the horrid 


grinning of the horſe in the agohies 
of death: for Lucretius has uſed the 

ſame expreſſion for the grinning of 
dogs: 


« Mollia rica frenunt duros mudarts | 
„„ fia dentes. 5 


5 I 5 Reece autem Are fumbing, dee. J 


As the Poet had before ſpoken of 
| bulls and horſes together, when he 
treated of their generation; and the 
ways of managing them; ſo now-he 


joins them in diſtreſs, and deſetibes = 

the miſery of the. bull immediately 

after that of the horſe, This * 
Cs 18 


Plain; bis 


386 


of the plouph drops down, and 
_ eaſis cut of his mouth Bleed mixt 
with foam, and gives his laf} 
groans : the melancholy ploupb- 
man goes away, unyoaking the 
Beer that grieves at his bro-_ 
tber death, and leaves the for- + 


But be can receive 19 
| pleaſure from the ſhade of the 
leſty wo: ds, nor from the Vl 
meadows, no, nor from the river, 
_ #vbich rolling over the rocks fler. 
| clearer than _ tErough the 
gr ftabby, 
4 dea@neſs ever bis heavy eyes, 
und bis unwieldy neck hangs 
5 dſocping to the ground. 


bis toll, 


wy * luxuf icus e 


2 VIRGILII MARONIS 


Concidit et dun ſpumis vomit ore cruotem, 
Extremoſque ciet gemitus: 
Moerentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum, 
Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra, 
Non umbrae altorum nemorum, non mollia poſſun 
ſalen plough in tbe middle of Prata movere an mum, non qui; per ſas xa volutus 521 
Purior electro campum petit amnis; at ima 
Solv untup latera, atque oculos ſtupor urget INCrics, 
Ad terramque fluit devexo pondere cervix. 
Quid labor aut benefacta juvant? quid vomere toro 
Invertitle graves? atqui non Maſſica Bacchi 
Munera non illis epulac nocuere repoſtac: 


Proc 
Poct 
Flun 
Ten 
ws 
Imp 
Ergc 
Ung 
Con 


it triſtis arator, 


52 


| bat do . toils and good ſervices noa avail ? or ibbat rer! 11 t. 
Vim to baue turned the Leawy clods with the 1 le never fu . 5 ile 1 . 4s 4 of Baca 


5 
5 = NOTES. F 
is wonderfully poetical. He repre- one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts and 8 


ſents the bull dropping down under 
the yoak, and the unhappy farmer 


1 leaving the plough in the middle of | 


the field. Hence he ſlides into a 
beautiful digreſſion, concerning the 


theſe animals, which he oppoſes to 


mankind. He repreſents the morta- 
lity among the kine to have been fo 
great, that they were forced to uſe 
buffaloes for the ſacrifices of Juno, 
to bury 
ug. hands, 


and to draw their 


aggons themſely CS, tor. want of 


Lale. 3 5 

51/. Exir enrfque. ciet gemitus e it 
. arator. | The pauſe in this 
verſe is too beautiful, not to be ob- 
ſerved, The departure of the mourn- 


| ful ploughman, and the grief of the 
ſurviving bullock, for the death of 


his partner are exceedingly moving. 
The flow meaſure of the next line, 


conſiſting of {pondees, | is no lels WOr- 


thy of 3 ation. 


519. Rel lait. It is 7 religuir | 


- 


In ſeveral of the oldeſt editions, 


185 repreſented. as inconſola! ble. He 
receives no ſatisfaction from fſhad 
wholeſome fimplicity of the food of woods, fine meadows, and clear 
ſtreams: 


the luxurious and deſtructive diet of 


the corn in the ground with 
favs the common rcading is in all the 


lines are not without reaſon admire 


by Scaliger, who declares he bad 


520. Nen umbrae, &c.] This re 
lates to the ſurviving bullock, who 


but he falls away, his eye: 
grow ſtupid and heavy, and his neck 
fangs down, not being able to {up 
port his head. 
Non mollia poſſunt prata mere 
anisum.] Picrius has Non gramin 
Palſuut grata movere aninium; but he 


ancient manuſcr! ipts A 
522. At.] It is et in tlie Kine 

manuſcript. — 
524. Pendler. ] It ts verlice in the 

King s manuſcript. | 


525. Quid labor, &c.] Theſe i 


rather have been tke author of them 
than to have had the fay our of Croc 
ſus or Cyrus. 

5256. Maſfec a Bacchi min: 1.1 8 


the note on book II, ver. 143. 
— 528. Victu. | 


GEORG. LIB. III. 


boeiibus et an W ſimplicis herbae. 
pocula ſunt fontes liquidi, atque exercita curſu 
» Mfiumina, nec ſomnos abrumpit cura ſalubres. 5 30 
rempore non alio dicunt regionibus illis 
unt H uaeſitas ad ſacra boves Junonis, et uris 
S21 Imparibus ductos alta ad donaria currus. 
| Ergo aegre raſtris terram rimantur, et . . 0 
„ onguibus infodiunt fruges, monteſque per altos 5 35 
actenta service trahunt ſtridentia plauſtra. 


um, in the Lombard manuſcript, 
which he thinks no inelegant reading. 


and 529. Atgue.] e reads 


wt. 


nit. 


us, and after him many others 


e famous ſtory of Cleobis and Bi- 


aked themſelves, and drew their 
bother to the temple. 


ad the piety of her ſons with the 
reateſt good, that could befal men: 

ch ſhe granted by caufing them 
Þ be found dead in their beds the 


Ws ſtory related by Herodotus, by 
utarchin his treatiſe of Conſolation, 


20 in his firſt book of Tuſculan 
Weſtions, But I do not find any 
tention of a ſcarcity of cattle by 
of any plague ; but only that 
Rules or bullocks were either not 
day foon enough, or were tired as 


11 . NOTES. 
628 Fi Au. + Se gays it is 


530. Awrungit] Some read 45. 


531. Tampere non alio, &c. ] Ser- . 
the gifts to the gods are laid up. 
magine that the Poet here alludes to Hence the word is transferred to 
„ ſignify temples. 
in, the ſons of a prieſteſs of Juno at 
gos, who, when the beaſts were 
vt ready at the time of the ſacrifice, 


The prieſteſs 


Kreupon intreated the goddeſs, to re- 
by ſaying the people were forced to 
ſcratch the earth with their nails, in 
order to ſow or rather ſet their corn, 


ext morning. The reader will find 


reſſed to Apollonius, and by Ci- 
interpreted not contented, but framed. 


387 
His food was leaves and plain 
graſs, and tis drink the clear 
Springs, and rivers exerciſed 
with running, Nor did care 


ever diſturb bis wholeſome reſt, 


Line were wanting for the ſacri- 
Aces of Juno, and that the cha- 
riots were drawn by unequal 
alces to the 55 templers 
efore with difficulty t 
>; 15 earth with Ae ; 
and ſet the corn with tbeir very 


1 nails, and draw the — — over the bigh mountains with PRs * 5 


hey trow the ane Beſides, the - 


ſcene of this ſtory 1 is laid at Argos, . 
whereas Virgil is ſpeaking of the 
Alps. | 


K Uris. ] See the note on x book 

II. ver. 374. : 
533. Alta ad denaria. 1 « D 

„ria are properly the places where 


For thus pulvina- 
«© ria alſo are uſed for temples, 
« whereas they are properly the 
& cuſhions or couches, which uſe to 


be ſpread in temples.” SERVIUS. 


5 34. Ergo aegre, &c.] The Poet 
deſcribes the great mortality of cattle, 


ſcarce being able to drag the har- 
rows over the fields, and that they 


| ſtrained their own necks with the 
yoaks. | 


536. Contenta.) This is zenerally | 


It will not, I believe, be difa- 
greeable to the reader, if I now lay 
before him an abſtract of the ac- 
count of the diſeaſe which raged 
among the Kine in England, in the 

C2 year 


At ho other time do they ſay that 


| The elf does not now exerciſe 
bis wiles hunch the Jn ST 


NOTES. 


Fear 1714. This account was drawn 
up by Mr Bates, then Surgcon to 
his \ 
pointed, together with four Juſtices 


of the Peace, by the Lords Juſtices, | 
to inquire into this diſtemper, and 
by him communicated to the Royal 
It is printed in the Philoſo- 


Society. 
pPhical Tranſactions, No. 35 &, page 872. 
1 s Abridgmeint, Vol. V. p. 48. 


This Gentleman obſerves, that all 5 
; Tow: have naturally a purgation by 


the Anus for five or fix weeks in the 
ſpring, from what the Cow-keepers 
call the frimneſs of the graſs ; during 


Which time they are briſk and lively, 

their milk becomes thinner, of a_ 
blueiſh colour, ſweeter to the taſte, 
and in greater plenty. But the ſpring 


preceding this diſtemper, was unu- 
ſually dry all over Europe. 
"As was but. little graſs, and that 
ſo dry, and void of that frimneſs 


which it has in other years, that Mr 
Bates could not hear of one Cow- 


| keeper, who had obſerved his Cows 
to have that purgation in the ſame 
degree as uſual; and very 
had obſerved any at all. 
agreed that their Cows had not given 
above half ſo much milk that ſum- 


mer as they did in others; that ſome 


of them were almoſt dry; that the 


milk they did give was much thicker, | 


and yellower than in other years. It 
was obſerved by 
«that very little of-the milk then fold 
would boil without turning; and it 
is a: known truth, that the weakeſt 
of We Common, purges deprive a Cow 
* x 


* 


; 4 | a 
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Non lupus e ovilia circum, 


ajeſty's houſhold, who was ap- 


Hence 


few who 


_ They "'* | 


the whole town, 


chat he opened, had been ill ao 


Ne 


| entirety of ber mix j from al which 10 
e he thinks it evident, the 
that the want of that natural pur: vi. 
tion was the ſole cauſe of this diſcae; \þ 
by prodi. cingthoſeobſtructions, which oa] 
ter minated ina putrefaction, and made Bil ra 
: this diſtemper contagious. * 
Ihe ſymptoms of this diſtema bre 
waere, that they firſt refuſed thei 2 
food; the next day they had huſkihM:1, 
coughs, and voided excrements like; 
clay; their heads fwclled, and fone-Miſ in 
times their bodies. In a day or tuo 31: 
more, there was a great diſcharge a n 
a mucous matter by their noſe, : Ml hy 
their breathsſmelledoffenſively. Lal. b. 
ly a ſevere purging, wee ee blood, ho 
which terminated in death. Some T7 
_ Cows dicd i in three day 95 and other 1 
in five or fix, but the bulls lived eight th 
or ten. During their whole illne&,WM 16 
they refuſed all manner of food, am +}, 
were very hot. 28 
Of ſixteen Cows which he diſſed g. 
ed, the five firſt had herded with th b 
that were ill, and the ſymptoms fl 
this diftemper were juſt become vl fy 
ſible ; in theſe, the gall-bladders we tr; 
larger than uſual, and filled with Mk 
of a natural taſte and ſmell, but oil 
greener colour. Their ſweet- bra ter 
were ſhrivelled, and ſome of ti to 
glands obſtructed and tumefied. Ma bi 
of the glands in their meſente pe 
were twice or thrice their natiſ C 
bigneſs. Their lungs were a li ti 
inflamed, and their fleſh felt hot. fte 
other parts of the bowels appeareli co 
in a healthful ſtate. The next Wl ex 
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nor does be proul by e 


Ke grab eur banal acti um. Ther N 
NOTES. RAG 


two days: In them the livers were 
backer than uſual, and in two of 


hich 
lent, 
g. 


ale; about the bigneſs of a pea. 


with a petrified ſubſtance like chalk, 
Their 
rall-bladders were twice their natu- 
ml bigneſs, and filled with a greener 
bile than the firſt. Their ſweet- 
breads were ſhrivelled, ſome of their 


hich 
nade 


nber 
their 
Gi backiſn colour. 
me: 
088 backiſh colour. 
ge inflamed, with ſeveral bags forming. 


e Their inteſtines were full of red and 
Their fleſh was very 
hot, though not altered in colour. 


Lal 
och, 
dome 
then 
eiglt 
nek, 


"an 


black ſpots. 


dhe five laſt that he opened, were 
near dying ; in them he found 


them there were ſeveral bags, as big 
 nutmegs, filled with a chalky ſub- 
ſtance, 
out three times as big as uſual, and 
filed with a deep green bile. 


ſyeet-breads were ſhrivelled and con- 


Ted: 
thole 
Ns 0 
e Vl 


1 bil 
- of 


teries were many of them diſtended 
to eight or ten times their natural 


Cows, there was a yellow putrefac- 
ton, of the conſiſtence of a ſandy 


colour of a ſnake, thcir inner coat 


acoriated by purging. 


them there were ſeveral bags, filled 


cands very large and hard, and of a 
| The lands i in their 
lle neſenteries were many of them five 
times as big as naturally, and of a 
Their lungs were 


colour, and © brittle ſubſtance. 


hs liver to be blackiſh, much ſhri- 
yelled and contracted, N in three of 


Their gall-bladders were 
Tbeir 
weng tracted, many of their glands very 


large . 2nd hard, and of a black co- 
bur. The glands in their meſen- 


beneſs, were very black, and in the 
pelvis of moſt of thoſe elands i in two. 


ſtone; Their inteſtines were of the 


Their lungs 


were much inflamed, with ſeveral 
bags containing a yellow purulent 
| matter, many of them as big as a nut- 
meg. Their fleſh was extream hot, 


though very little altered in colour, 
Theſe were the general appearances ; / 
but in ſome other diſſections, he ob- 


ſerved the follow ing remarkable par- 


ticulars. In one the bile was petri- 


fied in it's veſſels, and reſembled a: 
yellow: P 
4 * ; WP 


tree of coral, but of a dark 


another there were ſeveral inflamma- 


tions on the liver, ſome as large as 


a half- crown, cracked round the 


edges, and appeared ſeparating from 
the ſound part, like a peſtilentia! 

carbuncle. | 
contained in the Pericardium, ap- 
peared like the ſubſidings of lime 
water; and had excoriated, and given 
as yellow a colour to the whole ſur- 
face of the heart and Pericurdium, aa 
lime water could poſſibly have done. N 


In a third, the liquor 


All the medicines that were ap- 

plied proved ineffectual, and the me- 
thod by which the contagion was at 
laſt ſuppreſſed, was this : they di- 


vided their Cows into ſmall parcels, ) 


by which means they loſt only that 
parcel in which the contagion hap- 
pened ; for otherwiſe the diſeaſe would 
ſpread from one infected Cow, thro 
a whole herd. They alſo brought 


all their Cows to be burned or buried 
with quick lime, to encourage Which, 
the King allowed them a reward, 


out of his own Civil Liſt, for every 
Cow ſo brought, Which amounted i in 


the whole to 6774 l. Is. 14. The 


Ces number 


Fare 


0 of the common ſort of diſeaſes. 


300 
care fubdues bim: 
deer and flying flags now wan- 


P. VIRG ELI MARONIS 


the timercus Cura domat; timidi damae, cervique fugaces 


der among the dogs, and about Nunc interque canes, et circum tecta vagantur, 540 
he houſes, Now the aba ves eat Jam maris imment prolem, et genus omne natantum 


| wu tbe oy the . privg 


NOTES. 


watcher of Bulls and Cows loſt by 


this diſeaſe were five thouſand four 71. 20 g bp U TE [pamed & C04 


hundred and eighteen, in the Counties 
of Middleſex, Eſſex, and Surry ; and 
cf Calves, four hundred and thirty- 


nine, 


= 3 which he deſcribes, was more 


dreadful, than can be expreſſed by 
words, and was more grievous than 
could be born by human nature, 


which ſhewod it plainly to be none 


cven beaſts and birds of prey, which 
uſe to feed on human carcaſes, would 


| hardly touch the bodies of thoſe, 


who lay unburied, and if they taſted 
them, they died themſelves: 1676 
aro- g * ννν AGyou 73 tides 
Tis „go, To, Te d NAR R & 
N xX T dVIpwTeiiar quoiy ν,j¹ 
TT]! £167], x E rd dH 


537. . 1 9 erplo- 15 
rat, &c.] The Poet, having alrcady 
mentioned the deſtruction which was 
made among the cattle, now repre- 
| ſents this waſting peſtilence as ex- 
; 2 itſelf through earth, ſea, and 
air: he obſerves that Phyſick was of 
3 ſervice, and that even the divine 
maſters of the art ſailed. To com- 
pleat the horror of this Peſtilence, he 
repreſents Tiſiphone, one of the Fu- 
ries, ſpreading death and deſtruction 
all around, the cattle falling by heaps, 
their * uſeleſs, and the wool 
' ſpreading the infection in thoſe o 
preſumed to weave it into garments, 


- Thucydides ſays, that the Peſti- 


; 4 


ce 


For 


li ueſa a don TI Ov n Tav „For rflzef 


4e A Jerat, ονοννν T 
y1YVoperor, n o apoghtet, N Ye 


liel er e 1 us allo Lie. 


retius: , 


7 Multaque humi cum inhumatz 

* jacerent corpora ſupra 

Corporibus, tamen alituum | genu 

atque ferarum 

* Aut procul abſiliebat, ut acrem 
< exiret odorem : 

mY Aut ubi guſtarat, languebat more 

„ propinqua. 

bs Nee tamen omnino temere ih 
„ ſolibus ulla ” 
Comparebat avis, nec odd 

„ ſaecla ferarum 

« Exibant ſylvis: languebant ples 

s que morbo, 


1 9 


541. 


Jam maris 3 1 


The Poet here openly contradict 


Ariſtotle, who ſays, that a peſtilen 


| tial diſeaſe does not ſeem ever to in- 


vade fiſhes, as it often does men, 


horſes, oxen, and other animals, both 


tame and wild : Nionpe 9 0. 
dg ue od a 7010 Le: glb 
Tai garlſer, e109 E Tay dS purer 
GUUCAIVEL FOAARKIS, Kel THY Coork 


nl Kat TeTparid or, tis i tdi 


Pits Ads TOV dAAGU et Kal np 
f #21 aypz : and that the animab 
of the rivers and lakes are not ſubjed 

CO LT nk, to 


h 
ol 


I 


an” am... os. ma A... __[- wo ow. _2ar._- >. on if, Þ wp . walm, :. Y 


540 
um 
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Littore in extremo, ceu naufraga corpora, fluctus 
inſolitae fugiunt in flumina phocae. 


Proluit: 
Interit et curvis fruſtra defenſa latebris 


Vipera, et attoniti ſquamis aſtantibus hydri. 
lpſis eſt aer avibus non aequus, et illae 
PracCipites alta vitam ſub nube relinquunt. 
Practerea jam nec mutari pabula refert, 
Quachitacque nocent artes: ceſſere magiſtri 


ebelr ie, and the arts x medicine Were | OO: + 


IA 


397 
of the waſt ecean, and all forts 
of fiſhes, like ſpipeorecked bodies; 
and unuſual ſea calves fly into 
foe rivers, The wiper periſhes, 
5 45 in vain defended by it's <vindirg 
den; and the. water ſnakes 
| aſtonifhed quith erected ſcales. 
The air u longer agreed even 
. evith the birds, but down they 
fell, leaving their lives under 
t be loft 'y clouds. Moreover, 1 
dba of no ſervice now to change 


the wins 9 * . 


NO 7 V 5 | 


to oohe lagu : To 54 ede 1 
MuVdnots, Ape d£5 my: o 7000 
Gn yire]at 


Pierius 
found the ſame reading in the Lom- 
bard manuſcript, 


549. Quaeſitaeque nocent artes. 1 
Thucydides ſays the Phyſicians at : 
| « Nam quod alis dederat ritales acris : 
ee 1 
« Volvere in ore licere, et  cadli 


krſt could be of 1 no ſervice to the ſick, 
becauſe they did not know the na- 


ture of the diſtemper, but died them- 
ſelves above all others, becauſe of 


their greater communication with 


ev Ser arederſe- 4 ,. 4 

ab | parole EVITA Com Kal jud- 
Mele fo c al, 0UTs d , pu- 
Tin Tiyvn wdeuia.” 
wards he ſays, thoſe who were taken 
care of, and thoſe who were not, 


no remedy that was of ſervice : that 
what did good to one did harm to 
another: : "E-Sr19 de, oi He, ah 
ale, 08 d Kal 7avy Separevipayer. 
t 7; ovdey ra ia aa, ws elmeiy, 
6 7. xf Sfecgife fl 

10 7e 79 FCUeννοτ’ ANY TOTO 


dene. Thus alſo Lucretius: 


And after- 


0 Nee requies erat ulla mali, de- 
e fella aeebantktk 3 5 

1 Corpora, muſſabat tacito Medi- 1 
543. In flumina.} by: this King's Wy | 


manuſcript it is ad Aumina. 


Ros. cina timore: 


And again, 


« Nec ratio remedi e communis cer = 


„ (qabatur. 


„ templa tueri: 


« Hoc aliis erat exitio, lethumque . 
the ſick: ”"OuTs vag 17 fl n 78 


6 * Parabat.“ 


Thus alſo Me Bikes, in the ac- 


count above mentioned, ſays, © ſe- 


« yeral Phyſicians attempted the 
cure, and made many eſſays for 


that purpoſe; but the diſſections 
died alike: that there could be found — 


« convinced me of the improbabi- 


« lity of their ſucceeding, with 


c which I acquainted their Excel- 
lencies. However they having 
« received a Recipe and direRions 
« from ſome in Holland, ſaid to 


© have been uſcd there with good 
„ ſucceſs, gave me orders to make 
trial of i it: 


but the effect was an- 
e ſwerable to my expeRation, for 
Cc | | in 


A this occaſion, though I cannot ſay an 
. that any of them was attended Phyſician, and had a temple erected 
e with an appearance of ſucceſs; ex- to him, with the inſtitution of ſo- 


lemn feaſts and ſacrifices. He aſſiſted 


8 4 by 


even Chiron the ſon of Phi 
and Melampus the ſon of A 
thaon, The pale Iiſipbone, be 


p. VIRGILIL MARONIS 


lyra, Phillyrides Chiron, Amythaoniuſque Melampus. $50 


. Saevit et in lucem Stygiis emiſla tenebris 


Ing ſent into the light from the Pallida Tiſiphone, morbos agit ante metumque, 


Stygian darkneſs, rages : 


He 
e fer befor Inque dies avidum ſurgens caput altius effert. 


Je, and rifing, uprears ber de- Balatu pecorum, et crebris mugitibus e 
4 * ou * 19 5 1.8 Tbe 3 and withering 1 


NOTES. 


Lia very many 
_ *« ſenſible of the leaſt benefit. 


I think tnere is no one method in be famous for augury, and to under. 


ſtand the voices of birds and other 
y animals. 


c practice, but what was tried on 


* cept that of bleeding plentifully, 
and giving great quantities of Bias in taking 
But 
this method, the inſtances of 
„ ſucceſs were ſo few, that they do 
not deſerve any further mention.“ 
550. Phillyrides Chiron, Amythas- 
 niuſque Melampus.] Chiron was the 
ſon of Saturn and Philyra, as was 


c cooling and diluting liquids. 


_ obſerved in the note on ver. 92. 


he became an excellent Phyſician 3 J 


from this famous Centaur. 


He in- 


ſtructed Aeſculapius in Phyſick, Her- 


cules in Aſtronomy, and Achilles in 


Muſick, He was a practical Aſtro- 


nomer, and is thought, together with 
Muſaeus, to have framed the firſt 
_ ſphere that was ever made amon 


the Greeks, for the uſe of the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, in which he 
had two grandſons engaged. He is 
ſuppoſed by Sir Iſaac Newton, to 


have been. about eighty-eight years 
eld at that time. 


1 J was not 


Tphiclus, and cured the daughters of 
Proetus of their madneſs. 


gil did not ſuppoſe the peſtilence here 
_ deſcribed to be the ſame with that at 
Athens, but ſeveral years more an- 


cient, even before the Argonauts 


expedition. 
When he was grown up, he retired. 


to the woods, and having there learn- 


| at the time of that expedition. Ipbi- 
ed the nature and virtues of plants, 


away, was the twin-brother of Her- 
and the herb Centaury had it's name 


only thus much we may affirm, that 


nautic expedition. Chiron therefore 
and Melampus were contemporaries, 

and this peſtilence happening in their 
g time, was before the Argonautic ex- 


theſe two great Phyſicians, as 


Malampus » was the ſon of Amy: 
Hiaon and Dorippe. He was faid to 


He was alfo a moſt famous 


away the oxen of 


Hence we may obſerve, that Vir- 


For we have ſeen d. 
ready, that Chiron was an old man 


clus, whoſe oxen Melampus took 


cules, who was an Argonaut. The 
age of Proetus is not very certain; 


he lived many years before the Argo- 


pedition, not leſs than five un 
years before the famous Plague d 


Athens. 


May has ny repreſent 


no bet 
ter than Cow-leaches ; 


« Al 


$50 


| Donec humo tegere, 


In ſtabulis turpi dilapſa cadavera tabo : 


Nam neque erat coriis uſus: 


2 28 r cbeir * 


GEORG. LIB, III. 


Arenteſque ſonant ripae, colleſque ſupini. 
Jamque catervatim dat ſtragem, atque aggerat ipſis 


9% 
and bending, bills gd; 


the bleatings of ſheep, and fi 
quent lewings, And noxw * 


 deftroys them by multitudes, 2. 


555 


ac foveis abſcondere diſcunt. %. »þ in the falls the rat- 
nec viſcera quiſquam 
Aut undis abolere poteſt, aut vincere flamma : 
| Nec tondere quidem morbo illuvieque pereſa 
Vellera, nec telas poſſunt attingere putres. 
Verum etiam inviſos ſi quis tentarat amictus; 
Ardentes papulae, atque immundus olentia ſudor 


| nr could any one touch the putrid æuool : but if = tried tbe . OF $ then carbancles, ond We 


ting carcaſſes : till at laſt they 
found the. way to cover them, 


60 with earth, and bury tbem in 
. For even their ys | 
F mo uſe ; nor could an | 

_ Cleanſe their entrails wit — 5 

ter, or purge them with fire, 

© Nor could their fleeces corrupted = 
with fores and filth be 5 


NOTES. 


« All : arts are hurtful, teaches do no 


( good; 


« Not learned Chiron, nor v Melampus 5 


Pry ſage : 
In which he i is followed by Dryden: 


cc part: 


« And ſhake their heads, deſpairing 


ONS of their art. 


55 5.  frentfque, ] "Plains fs i it 
is horrenteſque in the Roman manu- 


ſcript. 
550, 


'M | MY tandem populo Pandionis: 
omnes 


Inde catervatim morbo mortique 
* dabantur.' M 


Aggerat.) In the King s manu- 
ſcript it is aggregat. 


558. Fovers.] It 2 in the 
Pierius found 


King's manuſcript. 
the ſame reading in the oldeſt manu- 
ſcripts; and thinks it better than 
foveit. He obſerves that faſae ate the 


6 « The Jearned leaches | in deſpair de- - dun, Paul Ste; 


Famque ratervatim dat ra- | 
- uu. ] Thus Lucretius : 


and has left us the mo 
account of that diſeaſe, deſcribes the 
carbuncle to be a ſmall pimple, Which 


liquor, becomes a cruſty 


. encompa 


. 8 


"trenchis or . ditches, which fas „ 
round fortified places, and thencde 
convey a more ample image of this 
mortality than foveae, which are on- 
Iy pits to catch wolves, or for other 
ſuch like mean uſes. 


Bias. 80 I: read in 
hens, Maſvicius, and 


others. The King's manuſcript alſo 
has diſcunt, The common — 5 
is diſcant. 


5 63. 2 erum etiam. 1 pierius fays it - 
is quin etiam in the Roman manu- 
ſcript. | 


564. Clint papulae.] 1 kts - 


tranſlated theſe words carbuncle; 

which are enumerated among 
ſymptoms of a Peſtilence. Dr Hodges, 
who was a Phyſician at London, in 


the 


the time of the great Plague in 1665, 


authentick 


on the waſting or evacuation of it's 


tubercle, 
wear, Jy dike a grain of millet, 

with a circle as red as 
fire, ho at firſt with an itching, 
and afterwards being accompanied 


with a vehement pain and intenſe 


heat: 


„s cauſticante.“ 
oY prets ardentes  papulae, carbunculi. 
Dryden ſeems to have been led by + 
= N ſound of the word fapulae, to 

place the ſeat of theſe carbuncles 1 in 


acred fire conſumed aaa in- 
2 — 3. 


. VIRGIALIL MARONIS, * 


ibs : and in a ſbort time the Membra ſequebatur : nec longo deinde moranti 56g 
Tempore contactos artus ſacer i inis edebat. 


NOTES. 


3 IK $77 pullula rat, cujus 
« liquore utpote pauciſſimo ocyus ab- 


4 ſumpto, vel evacuato, tuberculum 
cc ſe exerit cruſtoſum, granulo milii 
4 haud abſimile, furtim prorepens, 
c circulo rubicundiſſimo, velut igneo 
44 cincta, cum pruritu imprimis, dein 

é cum vehementi dolore, et ardore, 


: Ge peoples paps. 


„ ommundus ſudar. F. Servius inter . 
x ets this morbus pedicularis, in which 


followed by May's 


: « Hot carbuncles did on their bodies 


„grow, 


« And hee engendring ſweat did over- 5 
5 WE, Et "ROT ulceribus, quaſi ift, 


| And 2 


na EnMcolw Eu uubs. 
Lucretius: 


— Red bliſters riſing o on their paps * 
r, 


ce And flaming carbuncles ; 3 and noi- 


„ ſome ſweat, 


And clammy Foo that loathion 


-:*6 Jice beget.“ 


But I do not find any ſufficient ; au- 


5 thorit for this int . 
4 jntenſiſſimo orta, a lixivio venefico 4 s interpretation 


Servius alſo inter- 
King's manuſcript, | 


the old editions, it is contractos. 


566. Contactos artus. * In the 
and in ſome of 


Sacer ignis.] By this ſeems to be 


meant an Eryſipelas, or St Anthony“ 
fire. 


puſtules, and creeping tetters among 


Thucydides mentions ſmall | 


the ſymptoms of the plague : Kai 7; 


. Se Jahre gh, ou 4 4 
gef iv, ors XAwpoy, . oft 


Spor, TeV, gAULTaWWats Au 


Thus lb 


© omne rubere 


00 9 ut eſt per membra ſace 


cum: diditur ignis.“ I 


| The End of the third Book, 


gu 8g ggg 8 
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NOTES. 


1. n aërii ii mellis, &c. ] The 


Poet has devoted the whole fourth 


book to Bees, in which he treats of 


the ſurprizing cuſtoms and manners 
of this wonderful inſect. 


| dvereras,. nat Dies Pr 3 


iprs. Pliny has almoſt tranſlated theſe 
words of Ariſtotle, but he ſeems to 
have read oipros for iprs: © Venit 


| © hoc ex atre, et maxime ſiderum 


Virgil calls honey aerzal * ce- exortu, praecipueque ipſo ſirio ex- 
letial, becauſe it was the opinion of ** plendeſcente fit.” This author 


the ancient Philoſophers, that it was 


derived from the dew of heaven. 


Ariſtotle ſays it comes from the dew | 
of the air, eſpecially at the riſing of 
the conſtellations, and the falling of 


the rainbow, Mea Se T0 iar ex 
700 dip, x Hνν 1d THY dονε 


adds, that it is a doubt whether it 

is the ſweat of heaven, or fome ſaliva 

of the conſtellations, or an ex 

Juice of the air; © ſive ille eſt 

<< ſudor, ſive quaedam fiderum fs, 

„ five purgantis ſe aëris ſuccus,” 

This mY dew they thought was 
received 


1 11 
8 Fe By” , 
þ BONUS : x 
4 
** 
E 7 


5 


| "TM Nahe 3 
ind employments, 


E at the bottom of all flowers, 


and that this liquor has a ſweet taſte 
like horiey, even in ſuch plants as 
afford the moſt bitter juices, not ex- 
And Addiſon: : 


cep pting the Alo itſelf. It does not 


foi to fall from the air, but rather 


td. exude from ſome fine ſecretory 
_ veſſels adapted to this purpoſe. It is 
highly probable, that this fweet li- 


Bees extract their honey. 


4. Totiufque ordine.] In the Bod-- DE 


| leian, both the Arundelian, and in 

both Dr Mead's manuſcripts, it is 

- zatinſque.ex ardine. Pierius found the 

ſame reading in ſeveral ancient ma- 
nuſcripts. It is admitted alſo by Paul 

_ Stephens, and ſeveral of the old 

Editors. 


dript, which is umitted alſo by. 
Stephens. 


3 7 5 "Numina, larva, ] In the Kings 8 


de it is lata. 

The Commentatots are vided 
| the ſenſe of the word /aeva, 
118 ſorgetimes.; taken ina good 
3 Fand ſometimes in) a had one. 
| Says takes. it in Bgpod:ſenſe'; and 
is opinion by ;another paſ- _ 
Ie inxtenult. tag brine 
15 this he s 


* NMI. — 6 * W | 
: bo. May... w fs Ns ” 9 " F 1 % 


» 


Magnanimoſque duces, cotiuſqcs ordine gentis 


And Dry den: 


* 6 2 It is ac in the K s ma- If heavn afiſt, and Phocbus hear 


* multae antiquitatis hominem ſine 


6 him, whom ere 
« Th'invoked Gods, and | pleas 
cc INES hear: > 


\ 


60 A trifling theme provokes my 
humble lays, 


8 8 © Trifling the theme, not fo the 
quor is the matter from which the 


«© Poet's praiſe, 

8 If great e and the tunckul 

e Nine 

« <- Join i in the piece, to make te 
15 work divine: nes 


« Slight 3 is the ſubject, but the praiſe 


„„ not ſmall, 
20 6 my call. of 


* Gellius underſtands Virgil e to 
mean unpro e by lava; Prop- a 


<-terex Virgilium quoque aiunt, 


d oſtentationis odio peritum, numina 
J laeva in Georgicis deprecari, ſig- 
& nificantem quandam vim efle hu- 
juſcemodi Deorum in laedendo 
« mavis ee in juvando poten- 
Stem In iſtis autem dis, 
e quos placari oportet uti mala a 

hokis 


1 0 battles of the Mores, et ſtudia, et populos, et praelia dicam. 5 Pi 
i My juke” is In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria, ft quem 
: | glory will not be 
2 2 75 be thilies'per- Numina laeva — 8 22 vocatus Apollo. | 
ts an * bears wy; invocation, | 
received by the flowers, and thence © — — — Nor thinke the gory 2 
* by the Bees. This is cer- _ « n „ 5 f 
„that there is a juice to be *. Though light the ſubject be, to { 
| { 


GEORG. LIB. IV. 


Principio fdes apibus Ratioque petendae, 


In the 100 eaſe ye N 
tien are te r e rs, 


NOTES. 


6 Ns wa a "Jranibus natis amo- 
« veantur, Averruncus quoque ha- 
e betur et Robigus.” 


This is alſo approyed by 
La Cerda and Ruaeus. 


3 oo Small the argument: 


„ ſmall. 


© pow'rs. 


4 « « Op ole not, and Apollo hears 0 our | 


Tow prey T. 


0 © The word ba” FE this learn- : 
ed Gentleman, may ſignify either 
propitious, or the direct contrary. 

«* Tf the former; ſinunt muſt mean 


kr i permit by afſifting : if the other; 


permit by not hindring. The lat- 
« ter is certainly, upon all accounts, 


* the better.“ 


The Romans 3 eſteemed 


omens appearing on the left hand, as 


but this rule did not obtain 


univerſally among their augurs ; for 
Cicero, in his firſt book de Be 
tione, informs us, that a raven on the 
8 hand, and a crow on the left, 


were looked upon as ſure omens: 


Quid augur, cur a dextra corvus, 


« 4 ſiniſtra cornix faciat ratum ? ”? 


* his ſecond book he ſpeaks of thun- 


. 


Grimoaldus 
alſo has paraphraſed the paſſage be- 
fore us according to this interpreta- 
tion: Id quod praeſtare me poſie 

« reor, dummodo Dii adverſi pla- 
cabuntur, ita ut ne obſint, et A? 
« pollo Poëtarum amicus, a me in- 
& yocatus adeſſe voluerit, ita ut 
. profit.” 


«c 


e 
Dr Trapp! = 
tranflation alſo is in 1 this ſenſe : TT og 
| : = c 
5 0 
0 The glory ; 5 if the unpropitious : 
4 Popett Tapicer) Ph dextris ful. 5 
1 ribus edit. 


* 


68 


«© gdextra fint. 
CC 
Bs © + 


0D 


der from the left being accounted 
_ proſperous in the Roman augury, and 
obſerves, that the Greeks and 1 7 


barians preferred the right hand, but i 
the Romans the left: 


© Quaeautem , 
eſt inter augures conveniens et 


conjuncta conſtantia ? ad noſtti 


augurii conſuetudinem dixit En- 
nius, 


40 
cc 
cc 


3 


£ Con: tonuit 1 bene tem- : 
06 peſtate ſerena, 


43S 
Ly 


at Hoare Ajax Foy. Achil- 
lem querens de ferocitate Troja- 


norum neſcio quid, hoc modo nun- 


„ tiat : RE 


I -- 


8 In 8050 eit videnias ; Grafts | 
© et Barbaris dextra ineliors.. Quan- ; 
quam haud ignoro, quae bona 
« ſint, ſiniſtra nos dicere: etiam fi 
Sed certe noſtri i- 


niſtrum nominaverunt, externique 
dextrum, quia plerumque melius 
id videbatur.” Thunder from the 
left was, I believe, always account 
ed a good omen by the Romans. 


Thus we have juſt now ſeen that it 
was ſo accounted. by Ennius + ad 4 
Virgil has mentioned Intonuit 85 

as a good omen in the ſecond and in | 


the ninth Aeneid, Pliny tells us, 


that the Eaſt was accounted the-left 
hand of heaven, which was ee = 
by the augurs into ſixteen points; 
that the eight eaſtern points ere 

in 3 


e., 0 


S attingunt.” 
arguments, I believe Virgil has never 
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 evhere the winds hve 66 
| trance, 
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no en- WM 1 1 ſit ventis aditus, nam \pabula venti 


NOTES. 


called the left, and the eight weſtern 
points the right; and that the thun- 


der which came from the eaſtern 


: was eſteemed the worlt : 


In ſedecim 3 caelum in eo 
44 reſpectu diviſcre Thuſci. 


< tialem exortum : ſecunda ad me- 
& ridiem, tertia ad acquinoctialem 
* gecaſum, quarta obtinet quod reli- 
* quum eſtab occaſu ad ſeptentriones. 


Has iterum in quaternas diviſere 
“C partes, ex quibus octo ab exortu ſi- 
N Thus thr cat ning comets, when h night 


5 E niſtras, totidem e contrario appel- 
“ hayere dextras. Ex his maxime 


8 * dirae quae ſeptentrionem ab occaſu 
N otwithſtanding theſe | ns 
89 Sirius, flaſhing forth nifler light 
Pale human kind with Plagues, and 


uſed laevus in à good ſenſe, except in 
the two places quoted above, where 
It relates to thunder, In the firſt 
Eclogue he plainly uſes it in a - hag 
_ ſenſe: 


« Saepe meum hoc nobis, 0 mens 
„ non lacda fuiſſet, 


De caelo tactas memini praedicere i 
ſon, why the Ancients uſed right and 
left in theſe different ſenſes. 
which Plutarch has given are by no 
means ſatisfactory: 
whole, I rather believe that by nu. 
mina laeva the adverſe Deities are 

00 Et ſi fata Deum, ſi mens non laeva 4 


5 e 5 


e imc interprets N 5 


8 contraria. We find the ſame 
88 in che ſecond Acneid : 


&« fuiſlet, 
c Impulerat ferro Argolicas violare 
ho latebras.“ | 


Upon this paſſagt Seren obſerve, 


that laevum ſignifies adverſe, when it 


relates to human affairs, but projpe- 
points was accounted proſperous, but 
that which came from the north-weſt 


rous, when 1t relates to the heavenly, 


But this criticiſm does not ſeem to 
| : 8 Laeva 5 
c proſpera exiſtimantur, quoniam 

« 2 parte mundi ortus F „ 


agree With a JOE. in the tenth 
Aeneid: 


« Non ſecus ac liquida fi quando 
Prima 
s eſt a ſeptentrionibus ad acquinoc- 


note cometae 
« Sanguinei lugubre rubent: a 8. 
ius ardor, on. 


ct Ille ſitim morboſque ferens mont 


& libus aegris 


Naſcitur ct laevo contriſtat lm 


0 caelun n. 


the 11 riſe, +” 
Shoot janguine jt rams, and eden al 
_ the ſhies © 


with dry famine frights. 


Here laevum is applied to the baleful 


lighit of Sirius or the Dog-ftar, which 
is ſent by the Gods, as much as thun- 
der and lightning. To conclude, I 


think it difficult to aſſign a true rea- 


T hole 


and upon the 


here meant. 

8. Principio ſedes apibus, &c.] In 
this paragraph the Poet treats of a 
proper ſtation for the Bees, and enu- 

merates 


Davvrs, 


GEORG. 
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5 Ferre Jomum prohibent, neque oves hoedique petulci for winde kinder them Item car- 


| Floribus inſultent, aut errans bucula campo 
| Decutiat rorem, et ſurgentes atterat herbas. 
Abſint et picti ſqualentia terga lacerti _ | 
bpinguibus a ſtabulis, meropeſque; aliaeque volucres, E 
Et manibus Procne pectus ſignata eruentis. 


11 rying bome their od, and There 
no Heep or wanton bigs may in- 
beifer wangering 


uſe the riſing herbs, And lx 
15 Painted lizards with ſcaly backs 


: | be far from the rich. bives, and 
1 | bee eaters and other birds, 22 Ps, my be 15 7 cas od en bands. 
to | FD | 

1 NOTES. 


1, hat are convenient for them. 


„ WW lides to military diſcipline, which 
| figure he almoſt conftantly preſerves. 
| Pliny purſues this metaphor, ſaying 
{ © Interdiu ſtatio ad portas more ca- 
| © ffrorum, noctu quies in matuti- 
| © num, donec una excitet gemino 
aut 8 bombo, ut duceino 
„M „ © aliquo.” 


4 . ir ſqualentia terga 1 ] 


1 | Lizards are ſcaly four-tooted ani- 

f mals, with long tails, There are 
. WW many forts of them, one of which 
Ib the moſt celebrated under the 


name of Crocodile or Alligator. The 
green lizard is the moſt common in 
that which we have in Eng- 
land is ſmaller, and of various co- 


Italy: 


bours: it is commonly called aw Eft 


ſanding waters. 


14, Meropeſque.] 1 found 


manuſcript: 
of Dr Mead's copies. 


eater, is ſha Ke like a King: fiſher. 
lt is about * fize of a Blackbird. 
E It's feet are exactly like thoſe of 

the Kingfiſher, as is alſo it's bill, only 
It bends a little more downward, 


merates what are to be avided. od. 


. Crete... 
a bird of paſſage. 
meropes wood-peckers ; Addifon word» 
_ pecks ; Dryden the titmouſe and the 


the wword-pecker, 
not have ſounded very elegantly in 
verſe, but they might have preſerved 


the original word merops. 


or Newt. We have alſo a water 
Eft, which is Tequenu y feen in cruentis.] It is Progne in the 


both the Arundelian, one of Dr 


| meropes without que in the Medicean | 
it is the ſame in one 


The Merops, Apiaſter, or * 


Tbe ws of chi hows } is „ reddiſh; the : 

neck and ſhoulders green, with Te 
Siatio.] In this word the Poet al- 8 
the chin, and it's breaſt and belly are 
blue. It feeds on Bees and other in- 
ſects. 
been obſerved to be mo 
in the iſland of Candy or ancient 
It builds in caverns, and is 


mixture of red. It is yellow under 


but has 


It is found in os 
frequent 


May tranſlates 


pecker's hungry breed ; and Dr Trapp 
Bran would 


However, 
it is certainly wrong to call it by 
the name of another well known 
bird, to which it does not bear wy : 
reſemblance. 5 

15. Manibus Procne peeTus ignata 
ing 3, 8 


Mead's manuſcripts, and in ſeveral 
of the printed editions. But the 
moſt correct reading ſeems to be 
Procne, as it is in the Roman, and 
others of the moſt ancient manu- 


ſeripts, according to Pierius. The 


ſame author found Procne alſo in 

ſome ancient inſcriptions at Rome. 

Procne and Philomela, accor 

to the 3 were the daughters ar 
Pandion, 


ſult she flawwers, and obere o | 
in the plain 
may ſhake of the dew, and 


. named Itys. 
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For theſe nale wide woſte, ard Omnia nam late vaſtant, ipſaſque volantes 


carry away the bees themſelves 
" grateful i 


ford to 5 rue! Ore ferunt dulcem nidis immittibus eſcam. 


voung. But let them have clear At liquidi fontes, et ſtagna virentia muſco = 
| ſprings, and pools green with Adſint, et tenuis fugiens per gramina rivus, 1 


moſs, and a ſmall rivulet run- 
ning through” the 
let a palm or va 


overſpade the entrance, that 


roſs: and Palmaque veſtibulum, aut ingens oleaſter inumbret, 
wild olive Ut, cum prima novi ducent examina Fees © 


| ous: 1 28 nero 3 ns the if ſwarms in the pris, 
NO T E 8. 


Pandion, King of . 


was married to Tereus, King of 


Thrace, by whom ſhe had a ſon 
” Tereus afterwards Vio- 
| lated Philomela, and cut out her 
tongue, to prevent her telling her 
ſhe found means however to 
diſcover his wickedneſs, to revenge 
which the two ſiſters murdered Itys, Tex 


yo lifter. 


and gave his fleſh to his father to eat. 
When the banquet was over, they 


produced the head of the child, to 


ſhew Tereus in what manner they 
had entertained him. He being 
highly enraged, purſued them with 


his drawn ſword, and was changed 
71 5 Philomela became 
_ a Nightingale, and Procne a Swal- 


into a Hoopoo. 


low, which has the feathers of it's 

breaſt ſtained with red, 

the Poet here alludes. Thus alſo 

Oy ID: 

« — — Neque adhuc de ; peQtore 
& caedis 

0 Exceſſere notae, fi ;gnataque fan- 
* guine pluma eſt. 7 


. 43h The Swallow! 18 3 to ſeed on 
inſects. 
it among thoſe animals, which 4 are 
dangerous to Bees. 

18. Liguidi fontes.] Vie 3 
inculcates this precept, that Bees 
ſhould have clear water near them: 


-» 


6 5 


to wich 


Hence the Poet mentions have obumbret. 


« Quac propae ſe led habeat ca 0 


© e ſit frequens, et aqua 
0 Pura; 
potio, et ea iis aqua liquida, unce 


and * Cibi pars, quod 


ce bibant efle oportet : ” and © In 
<< qua diligenter habenda cura, ut 


« aqua fit pura, quod ad mellificium 


bonum vehementer prodeſt, wy 


20. Palma.] The Palm is of ſe 


veral forts ; but that which is culti- 
vated in Italy i is, I believe, chief 
the Date tree. 
moſt famous for Palms, which grow 
alſo in Italy, 


Pliny ſays Judaea h 


but do not bear fruit, 
He adds, that they do not grow ſpon. 
taneouſly in Italy, but only in the 
hotter countries: Judaca inclyta 


cc eft vel magis palmis. . . . . Sunt 
* quidem et in Europa, vulgoque 
Itali la, ſed ſteriles. . . Null eſt 
< in Italia ſponte genita, nec in alia 
e parte terrarum, niſi in calida: fru- 


<« gifera vero nuſquam niſi 1 in fer- 
walk 4 

Oleaſter.] See the note on | book 
II. ver. 18%. :.7 - 

Inumbret.] & In the Roman and 
** ſome other very ancient manu- 


„ ſcripts it is inumbret, but more 
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PIERIUS. 
In the Bodleian manuſcript it b 
adumbret. In the King's, the Cam- 


bridge, both the Arundelian, and in 


both Dr Mead's manuſcripts it i 
obumbret ; which is admitted alſo b 
mo 


GEORG. 


Vere ſuo, dees favis emiſſaj juventus, 
Vicina invitet decedere ripa calori : 
| Obviaque hoſpitiis teneat frondentibus arbos. 
jn medium, ſeu ſtabit iners, ſeu profluet humor, 25 
Tranſverſas ſalices, et grandia conjice ſaxa : 
| Pontibus ut crebris pofſint conſiſtere, et alas 
pandere ad aeſtivum ſolem; ſi forte morantes 
arſerit, aut praeceps Neptuno immerſerit Eurus. 
| fic circum caſiae virides, et olentia late 


22. 


and the "youth comes ſporting 65 

of therr\hreves, the neighbouring 

bank may invite them to retire ' 
. from the beat, and the tree may 
recerve them in it's leafy ſhelter, 
Whetbey the water is ſanding c or. 
running, throw willows acroſs, 
and caſt great ſtones in it + that 

they may have frequent bridges 

to reſt upon, where they may ex- 

Pand their Wings to the ſummer 
30 ſun; if at any time thoſe which” 
| tarry late have been diſperſed or 


LIB. 


Hinged into the water _ the een, Nene wind. Rat 2 PAN} let "Os Mt 


NOTES. 


noſt of the oa Elbe and by Paul 
On, Schrevelius, and La Cer- Mead's manuſcripts, and in ſome of 
da. Heinſius, Ruaeus, and Maſ- : 


| oy read mmumbret. 


Ludetque.] 


1 75 Decedere.] Pierius ſays it is 


1 iſcedere 1 in the Roman manuſcript. _ 


26, Tranfoe we falices, et grandia 


nice ſaxa.] Varro would have a 


ſmall ſtream drawn near the apiary, 
not above two or three fingers deep, 
with ſeveral ſhells or ſmall ſtones 


ſtanding a little above the ſurface of 
the water, that the Bees may drink : 


* Eamque propinquam, quae prae- | 


* terfluat, aut in aliquem locum in- 
* dat duo aut tres digitos; in qua 


* ut extent paulum, ubi affidere et 
* bibere poſſint. Dryden ſeems to 


the willows are to be thrown into 
into a running ſtream : 


© ter ſtrow: 


OF maſſy ſlones makes widens if 
i. Nowe, . 


In one of Dr . 
Mead manuſcripts it is laudetque. | 


Aua jaceant teſtae, aut lapilli, ita 


underſtand the Poet to mean, that 


from v vs ſus, from 5 uu ſemi, 
the ſtanding water, and great ſtones 


«With oſier floats the 8 Wa- 


39. AT. 1 one of bi 


the old editions it is immiſerit. 


30. Caf, ge.] See the note on bock 
II. ver. 213. to which I ſhall add 


in this place an argument, to . 5 
that the caſia is not roſemary, as 


ſome have ſuppoſed, Columella, 


ſpeaking of the plants which 1,090 
to grow about an apiary, mentions 


caſia and roſemary as two different 


plants: Nam ſunt etiam remedio 


languentibus cy thiſi, tum deinde 


* cafiae, atque pini, et roſmarinus.“ 


Olentia late ſerpylla. Serpyllun, 
in Greek #prvaaev, is Fe,” from 


bp to creep, becauſe part of it 
* fluat, ita ut ne altitudine aſcen- 


falling on the ground ſends forth 
roots, and ſo propagates the plaiit. 
It was frequent with the Romans 
to change the Greek aſpiration in- 
to S: thus from «pro they formed 
ſerpo, from QLOTCY ſerſyllum, 
from 
+ /e, from «2 ſex, from zn feptem; 
from i ref ſuper, &c: 

The Ancients mention two forts. 
of ſerpyllum, one of the gardens, and 


the other wild. Our ſerpyllum, or 


mother of thyme, or wild thyme, which 


is common on ant hills in England, 


D d and 
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plenty of ſtrong ſcented ſawor 

5 3 2 4 ds of jor? 

drink the copious ſpring. But 
zwbether your Bee-brves are made 
of bollow cork WI together, 


and grows wild all over Turigs, is 
probably that which Pliny calls the 
wild, and Dioſcorides the garden 
ee 


ſembles thyme both in appearance 
and ſmell, 


is generally thought to be ſome 


ſpecies of ſatureia, or ſavoury. To 


this 


pinion however it is objected, 
that 


olumella mentions thymbra 


8 and ſatureia as two different plants: 


6h Eademque regio foecunda ſit fruti- 


eis exigui, et maxime thymi, aut 
„ origani, tum etiam thymbrae, vel 
„ noſtratis Ses quam ſaturetam 


Saporis 


MM ruſtici vocant, . . . . . 
« 8 ecipui mella eddie _ thymus. 
„ Thymo deinde proxima thymbra, 


86 ſerpyllumque, et origanum. Ler- 
e tiae notae, ſed adhuc generoſae, 
= marinus ros, et noſtras cunila, 


uam dixi fatureiam.” 


the culture of Gar dens. 


3, 


«Ft Bee them referens, thy m- | 


we braeque ſaporem. 


bf Thu thymbra and n c 
to this author, are different, and /a- 
tureia is the ſame with what he calls 


cunila noſtras. But in his eleventh 


book he mentions à foreign ſort of 


cunila, tranſma rina duni which 


. may be the tame with the. 
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ard far ſnelng wild thyme, and Serpylla, et graviter ſpirantis copia thymbrae 


thymbra. 
common Latin name for what the 


| Greeks called thymbra, and that the 
The plant very much re- 


and is certainly proper 
0 be planted „„ 

3. Graviter ſpirantis copia TER 5 
5 rde. ] The thymbra of the Ancients 
This laſt plant is al to be ſtill called 1 
th ymbri, thrybi, and tribi, by the Cre- 


He makes 
them alſo different in his poem on 


© tur ordinatis ſedibus, alvearia fa- 


bricanda ſunt pro conditione regi- 
© ons: 


Floreat, irriguumque bibant violaria fontem. . bw 
Ipſa autem, ſeu corticibus tibi ſuta cavatis, 8 : 
ee Ver: 
N OTE §. Neg 


1 halfeve pr was the 


cunila noftras or ſatureia was our Ml Va 
winter ſavoury, and the cunila tranſ. N vhi 
marina, for which they alſo retained M* C 
the Greek name thymbra, was the n 
thymbra Graeca F. B. which is cal- Nh 
led alſo thymbra legitima by Cluſius, W © t 


in 
| tans, in whoſe country it grows. 5 
The former grows wild in Italy. N va 
Hoth of them have a ſtrong aromatic I ne) 
p ſmell, like thyme. _ bal 
32. Violaria.] This word bert are 
places ſet with violets. col 
33. Ipſa autem, &c.] Here the Min 
Poet ſpeaks of the ſtructure of the Wl th: 
| hives, and of the avoiding of ſome I the 
things which are offenſive. _ 10 
Corticibus.] The bark of the cork co 
tree was called cortex by way of emi- “ 
nence. Thus Horace: Tu cortce ME 
c levior.” Pliny ſays the Greeks “ 
not inelegantly called this tree the “ 
bark tree. Non infacete Græci cor- W * 
-., 6: yicis arborem appellant.” We lem I © 
from Columella, that it was this bark, “ 
which was uſed for Beehives : © Igi- Mn 


ſive illa ferax ' eſt ſuber!,, 
e haud dubitanter utiliſſimas alvos 
*© factemus ex corticibus, quia nec 
5 hyeme rigent, nec candent aeſtate, 
<-five ferulis exuberat, iis quoque 
cum ſint naturae corticis ſimiles, 
oC c quibus 


the 


the 


ur 


nf 


al- 


GEORG. 


geu lento fuerint beats vimine texta, 
Anguſtos habeant aditus; nam frigore mella 
Cogit hyems, eademque calor liquefacta remittit. 
Utraque vis apibus pariter metuenda: neque illae 
NEpUCnryy 2 in tectis certatim tenuia cera 


LIB. Iv. 469 


or if bending twigt interwoven, les 
_ them have narrow entrances ; for | 
winter ceagulates the honey wit 
cold, and 
it. The force of both theſe is equally 
dangerous to the Bees, nor is i 
in vain that they diligent i ſmear 
the ſnall chinks in their 8 with wo wax 7 


NOTES. 


be equibus commode vaſa texuntur.” 
Varro ſays that thoſe Bee-hives, 
which are made of Cork are the beſt : 
* Optimae fiunt corticeae, deter- 
«rimae fictiles, quod et frigore | 
« hyeme, et aeſtate calore vehemen- 
« tifime hic commoventur.” _ 
34. Lento vimine.] Columella hav- 
ing mentioned the excellence of Bee- 
hives made of cork or ferula, as he 
vas juſt now quoted, adds, that the 


baſket-work ; but if neither of theſe 
are conveniently to be had, he re- 
commends timber hollowed, or cut 
into planks ; and agrees with Varro, 
that thoſe made of earthen ware are 
the worſt, becauſe they are too ob- 
noxious to the extremities of heat and 
cold: Si neutrum aderit, opere tex- 
* torio ſalicibus connectuntur: vel ſi 
nec haec ſuppetent, ligno cavatae 
* arboris, aut in tabulas deſectae fa- 
* bricabuntur. Deterrima eſt con- 
*ditio fictilium, quae et accendun- 
* tur aeſtatis vaporibug, , ct gelantur 
90 byemis frigoribus.“ 8 Varro alſo 
nentions all theſe ſorts: Alii fa- 
Cunt ex viminibus rotundas ; - all 
4e ligno ac corticibus, alii ex arbore 


cava, alii fictiles, alii etiam ex fe- 


* rulis quadratas, longas pedes circi- 

b ter ternos, latas pedem, ſed ita uti 
eum parum ſit qua compleant, eas 
coanguſtent, ne in vaſto loco et 
* mani deſpondeant animum.“ Vir- 

REES 
7 


5 Thus alſo Varro: 
qua introeant apes, faciunt forami- 
na parva, dextra ac ſiniſtra; and 


N mentions only erk and baſket 
work, the firſt of which is undoubted- 
Ip the beſt, though not uſed in Eng- 

land, where it is leſs plentiful than in 


Italy, which abounds with cork-trees, 
35. Anguſtgs habeant aditus.] : 
Media alvo, in 


Columella ; Foramina, quibus exi- 


I tus aut introitus datur, W 


next in goodneſs are thoſe made of Da eſſe debent.” “ 


37. Utraque vis apibus pariter ne- = 


 tuenda. ] The extremes of heat and 
cold are injurious to Bees, as we have 
| ſeen in ſome of the preceding notes, 


where the earthen hives are men- 
tioned. Varro alſo obſerves that the 


2 care muſt be taken, leſt the 


ees ſhould be deſtroyed by heat or 
cold: Providendum vehementer, 


<< ne propter aeſtum aut propter fri⸗ 


<« gus diſpereant. 5 
38. Cera ſbiramonta linunt. ] the 
cera or wax is properly that ſubſtance 
of which the honey-comb is formed, 
Thus Varro: * Favus eſt, quem 
6e fingunt multicavatum e cera, cum 


« ſingula cava ſena latera habeant, 
“ quot ſingulis pedes dedit natura.“ 


The propolis or bee-bread is à gluti- 
nous fub Rane, which is found about 
the door of the hives; „De bis 
* Propolim vocant, e quo faciunt 
« 2d foramen introitus protec- 


c tum in alvum maxime aeſtate.“ 


D d 2 The 


t melts and diſſolvet 1 5 | 
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and tap the openings with fucus Spiramenta 3 fucoque et floribus oras 


and flowers ; and for theſe pur- 


paſes gather and preſerve a glue Explent, collectumque haec ipſa ad munera gluten, 10 
more tenacious than tird-lime or Et viſco et Phrygiae ſervant pice tentius Idae. 


Lacan pitch, 


fame be true, they bave cherifhed 


Often alſo, if Saepe etiam effoſſis, fi vera eſt fama, latebris 


their families in caverns, which Sub terra fovere larem, penituſque repertae 
they have digged under ground : Pumicibuſque cavis, exeſaeque arboris antro. 


and bave been found in bellow Tu tamen e laevi rimoſa cubilia limo 4 


pumice flones, and in the cavity 
F a hollow tree. 


ſmear their gaping chamber 


Do you alſo Unge fovens circum) et raras ſuperimice frondes, 


4 


| Ou. Jovnd. 1 mud "al round, and d cot a es, have upon them, 


NOTES. 


; The er ithace 1 is ; that with which they 
glue the honey-combs together, to 
Keep any air from coming in be- 
<« Extra oſtium alvei obtu- be ing is 
tautology to ſay fodere effoffis latebri, 
IT chule therefore to read fovere, with 
the Medicean and King 8 maru- 
ſcripts. 
8 alſo by Heinſius and Maſvicius, 
It ſeems to be this erithace 
£ cherelete, which Virgil means under 
the ſeveral appellations of cera, Hes, 


e Aae, and gluten. 


tween: 


& rant omnia, qua venit inter favos 
< ſpititus, quam £pi94xnv appellant 


„ Graeci. . . . Erithacen vocant, 


. quo favos extremos inter ſe conglu- 
7 tinant, quod eſt aliud melle, pro- 


poli. „ 


39. Fuco et foribus.] 


_ colouring 


5 the name of fucus. 


By flortbus the Poet does not mean : 
5 ſtrictly, that the Bees plaſter their 
hives with flowers, but with a gluti- 
nous ſubſtance gathered from flowers. 
41. Phipgiae ... pice . Idac.] 


Hence it appears, that it was not 


the Cretan but the Phrygrian Ida 


which was famous for pitch trees. 
43. Sub terra.) Pierius ſays it is 


ſub terr$n in ſome manuſcripts, ſub 
I find /h 


terras in the Medicean. 
terram in the King's manuſcript, 


and in an old edition in quarto, printed 


| IS. | 0 
w +a — ” 
ha 


reading i 8 
and Maſvicius read e. 


1 Paris in 1404 fu terras in one 
i of the Arundelian manuſcripts. 


Fovere larem.] The common read- 
fodere : but it ſeems to he 1 


The ſame reading is admit- | 


44. Antro.] Fulvius Urſinus faqs 


- it is aſ[v9 in his ancient manuſcript, 
Pierius alſo ſays it is atvo in 85 
: copies; ; but he prefers antro. 
The fleut Y 

is properly a ſort of ſea-weed which 
was anciently uſed in dying, and in 
the faces of women. 


| Hence all kind of faubing « obtained . 


E lawi.] The common 
but Servius, Heinſius, 
It is e alſo in 
one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, and 
in moſt of the old editions. 

Cubilia.] It is cubicula ĩ in the Bo. 


45. 


leian manuſcript. 


Limo. Higinius, as he is quoted 


by Columella, directs us to ſtop the 
ine with mud and cow- dung: 


&« Quicquid deinde rimarum eft, aut 


e foraminum, luto et fimo bubulo 


* miſtis illinemus extrinſecus, nec 


„ gniſi aditus quibus commeent re- 


* linquemus. _ 

46. Raras ſuperinj ice  frondes ] 
Higinius alſo adviſes to cover the 
hives with boughs and leaves, to de- 


fend them from cold and bad we?- 
E9DNC<- ao; 
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Neu propius tectis taxum fine, neve rubentes | 
Ure foco cancros, altae neu crede paludi; _ 
Aut abi odor coeni gravis, aut ubi concava pulſu 
xa ſonant, vociſque offenſa reſultat imago. 50 
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And do not ſuffer a yew tree nea” 
their bouſes, nor burn reddening 
crabs in the fire: ner truſt them 
near a deep fen, or tobere there 
is a ſtrong ſmell of mud, or wwbere 
the hollow rocks reſound, and re- 


Quod ſupereſt, ubi pulſam hyemem ſol aureus egit . ide image of yaur woice. 


dub terras, caelumque aeſtiva luce recluſit; 
Ile continuo ſaltus ſylvaſque peragrant, 


N Joreover, when the golden ſun 
has driven the winter under 
ground, and bas opened the hea- 


| vent with ſummer light ; they immediately wander over the lawns and greves, | 


. 


ther : Et quamvis porticu protec- 
* tet vaſa, nihilo minus congeſtu 
© culmorum, et frondium ſuper- 
« tegemus, quantumque res patietur, 


« a frigore et tempeſtatibus munie- 


47. Taxum.] The yew has always 
and the manner of making them 
Di: pulſam hyemem, &c. ] The time 

of the Bees going abroad according 
to Higinius, as he is quoted by Co- 
eee tn Tg Jlumella, is after the vernal equinox : 
„die tua Cyrnaeas fugiant examina * Nam ab acquinoctio verno ſine 
22 2 ©« cunRatione, jam paſſim vagantur, 

det idoneos ad foetum decerpunt 
« flores.” Therefore by winter's 

being driven away, and the heavens 
being opened by ſummer light, we 


been accounted poiſonous. See the 
note on book II. ver. 257. 


tions the yews of Corſica, as particu- 


nlp injurious to Bees: 


„ taxos.“ 


It does not appear from other writers, 
that Corſica abounded in yews : but 
the honey of that iſland was infamous 
for it's evil qualities, wy 
Neve rubentes ure faco cancros.] It 


Is well known that 'crabs, lobſters, 
Kc. are turned red by the fire. It 


was cuſtomary among the Romans 
to burn crabs to aſhes, which were 
ceemed a good remedy for burns 
eld £55 1 85 
ſens there are no ſtones for the Bees 
to reſt upon: hence it appears that 


ſuch places muſt be very dangerous 


to theſe inſets. 


49. Ubi odor cocni gravis.) III 


ſmells are eſteemed very pernicious 


to Bees: and none can be more of- 
fenſive than that of ſtinking mud. = 
50. Hociſque.] In the old Nuren- 


berg edition it is vocigque. 


- we Quod ſupereſt, &c.] This paſ- 


ſage relates to the ſwarming of Bees, 


muſt underſtand the Poet to mean 


that time, when the ſpring is ſo far 


advanced, that the Bees are no longer 


in danger from cold weather. 
53. Continuo.] See the ngte on 
book III. ver. 75. „ 
Peragrant.] It is pererrant in the 
! old Paris edition in quarto, printed 
48. Altae neu crede paludi.] In e | 


in 1498. 


Pur pures florcs.] J have already 
obſerved, that purple is frequently 


uſed by the Poets to expreſs any gay 


bright colour. 


D d 3 55. Neſcio 
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and crop the purple flowers, and Purpurcoſque metunt flores, et flumina libant 


5 Tha in the: att Ge corgick : 


C Nesio qua procter folitum dulce- 
5 dine laetae.“ 


557. Fingunt.] Servius, La Cerda, 
a many of the old Editors read 
 figunt. The ſame reading is in one 

of Dr Mead's manuſc ripts. 175 
8. Henc, 4 It! is LD in the King 8 

5 manuſcript.” 
59. Kue It is 2 in 


the King's manuſcript. 


King's manuſcript. But in all the 
other manuſcripts, which Thavecol- 

lated, and in moſt of the printed edi 
5 tions, it 15 melijphy He: 


Meliſphyllon ſeems to be a con- 


traction of mel:ifſophyllon, by which 
name we find the plant deſcribed by 


| Dioſcorides, who lays alſo, that ſome 


_ call it melittaeng, He ſays it is ſo 
called becauſe the Bees delight in this 
herb: it has ſtalks and leaves like black 
| horehound, only they are bigger and 
narrower, not ſo rough, and ſmel-- 


wh 


mon herb in the Engliſh gardens, | 


40 Hos circum villam totam alveari- 


cum fecifle, et hortum habuiſle, 
63. 22 ylla.] Servius, the old 1 


Feen, edition, Paul Ste 3 
- Fa Cerda, and others read mel. 50 ll, . 
which reading I find alſo in the 


bly Aim the H 1 
x 247 1 0 7 NF was Summa leves. Hinc neſcio qua dulcedine laetae 
| favectneſs, they cheriſh their eff. Progeniem nidoſque fovent : hinc arte recentes 
ſpring and young brood, Hence Excudunt ceras, et mella tenacia fingunt. 
they artfully build new wax, 
| and form the clammy bercy. Hinc ubi jam emiſſum caveis ad ſidera caeli 
Hence eu ben you ſhall ſee” a Nare per acſtatem liquidam ſuſpexeris agmen, A 
Swarm ifuing from their cls Obſcuramquè trahi vento mirabere nubem; 66 
Ny aloft in the clear air, an "9 ? cc 
lite a dark cloud be driver by Contemplator: aquas dulces et frondea ſemper L 00 
tbe 5 * them, They Lecta petunt : huc tu juſſos adſperge ſapores, 60 
always | ſeek the fqveet wwaters 3 
and leafy ſhades : bere take care r rita meliſp hy lla, et cerinthae ignobile gramen: | t 
N a jak odeurs at are Ae; 9 8985 and the TOW * e wort. t 
N 0 7 "E * . 5 4 
| 3 N 6 
N 55 gua 1 lactae.} ling like the citron : en ferien , 


8 Ero peAiTTawas Kanouot, J 75 
u ec αι,τπνν mon Tas leni as, * Eo144 
de dur T4 QUAA® Kal Ta Kava 
Th Tpotpnpery BRANGTH, leis ove di 
 TaUTE& al N bTega, o r 
Jag, Coy dd A νν,. This 
deſcription agrees very well with the 
Meliſſa or Baum, which is a com- 


Varro informs us, that the Latin 
name for this plant is ap:n/trun : 


© ac reliquum thymo, et  cythiſo 
bo, * obſeviſſe, et apiaſtro, quod ali 
15 MEALQUAADD, alli laD%i0ä gut, 
© quidam p4aer9v appellant.” Co- 
lumella however ſpeaks of apiaſtrun 
and meliphyllum, as of two different 
herbs : „ Sunt qui per initia veris 
© apiaſtrum atque, ut ille vates ait, 
<< trita melipbylla et caerinthae ignobile 
*< gramen aliaſque colligant ſimiles 
*© herbas, quibus id genus animalium 
delectatur, et ita alvos perfricent, 
ut odor et ſuccus vaſi inhaereat.” 
Palladius ſeems to make age the 
ſame with meli/ſephyllon, for under the 
title of April' he mentions citreago 


as an herb! in which wu delight: 


« Vaſa 


55 


| by 


- GE ORG. 


L IB. IV. 


8 


Tinnituſque cie, et Matris quate cymbala circum. 64 Make alfe a tinkling, and bear 


the cymbals of Cybele round 


about, 


NOTES. 


« Vaſa autem, quibus recipiuntur, 
« perfricanda ſunt citreagine, vel her- 
« bis ſuavibus, et conſpergenda im- 
« hre mellis exigui. And under 
the title of June, he ſeems to men- 


tion meliſſophyllon for much the ſame 


purpoſe : Ubi globos apium fre- 
« quentiores videris, uncta manu ſuc- 
« co meliſſaplylli, vel apii reges requi- 
« ras.” Perhaps inſtead of apii we 


ſhould read apiaſtri, and then he will 


agree with Columella, in making 


meliſſophyllon and apiaſtrum different. 


It is not improbable however that he 
meant baum by citreago, for, accord. 


ing to Matthiolus, the Italians call 


that plant cedronella, and according to 


Caeſalpinus citronella, from the affini- 
ty between the ſmell of it, and that 
ofa citron. Pliny alſo has been cited 
in contradiction to Varro, as making /f 
a diſtinction between apiaſtrum and 


meliſſephyllon, becauſe he mentions 
them both in the twelfth chapter of 
the twenty-firſt book: Harumergo 
* cauſa oportet ſerere thymum, apia- 
* trum, roſam, violas, lilium, cyti- 


Eo ſum, fabam, ervilium, cunilam, 


© papaver, conyzam, caſiam, melilo- 


tum, meliſſophyllum, cerinthen.“ 


But it may be obſerved, that Pliny 


more than once has mentioned the 


fame plant under different names, 
one Greek, and the other Latin. 


For as his work was a compilation, 


he ſometimes ſets down what the 
Greek authors have faid under the 


| greek name, and the account given 
dy the Latin authors under the La- 
tin name, though they are one and 


nam vocamus. 


the ſame plant. But with regard to 


the plant now under conſideration, 


he plainly enough ſhews in other paſ- 
ſages, that meliſophyllon and apia- 
ſtrum are the ſame. In the eleventh 
chapter of the twenticth book, he tells 
us that, according to Hyginus, apia- 
trum and vals x ao are the ſame: 
Apiaſtrum 
ſophyllon appellat; 
ninth chapter of the twenty-firſt book _ 
he ſays expreſsly, that the Latin 
name of a ts is aptaſirum 5 _ 
Meliſſophyllon, quod Apiaſtrum, _ 
Fu meliloton, quod ſertulam Campa- 5 
l do not remem- 
ber that apiaſtrum occurs any where 
in this author, except in the paſſages 
Juſt now quoted. We may conclude 
from what has been ſaid, that apza- _ 
rum was a name which the Romans 


yginus quidem meliſ— 
” and in the 


”7 


had formed in imitation of pweAiogt- e 


eb, both names ſignifying. the 
Bee- herb. 


May has tranſlated it 
mill foile, which is the Engliſh name 


of millefolium or harroto; but this 
cannot be the plant intended. Addi- 
fon alſo tranſlates it milfoil. Dryden 


has uſed a word which I have not 
ſeen elſewhere, melfoil; but it is a 


very juſt tranſlation of peAipuaay. 


Dr Trapp has rightly rendered it baum. 
 Cerinthae ignobile gramen.] The 
name of this plant is derived from 


xnpiot, a honey-comb, becauſe the 


flower abounds with a ſweet juice, 
like honey. La Cerda ſays we may 


ſee how this herb delights the Bees, 


in Ariſtotle, lib. q. Hit. But what 
the Philoſopher has there ſaid does not 


Dd 4 appear 
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: They will faſten to the ann Ipſae conſident medicgtis ſedibus : = "Ipſke - 
. Places : they 


NOTES. 


appear to me, to be concerning the 


plant cerinthe, but to relate to the ſays it is a cubit high, it's leaf white 


' erithace, ſpoken of already in the and bending, it's head hollow, and 
note on ver. 38. He ſays they have, 


abounding with a juice like honey; 
beſides their honey, another fort of 


and the Bees are fond of it's flower: 
1 food which ſome call cerini bum, which «© Eſt autem cerinthe folio candido, 
is not ſo good, and has a Tx, weetneſs 


„ jncurvo, cubitalis, capite concavo, 
ike that of a fig: "ole 9 2 aur); „ mellis ſuccum habente. Horum 
XN! A 7p οn, my KANOUOL 711% © 00 floris avidiflimae ſunt.” There 
xhpeboy : tale 9 TouTo eee ego, are ſeveral: ſpecies of Cerinthe do- 


vA YAUKUTHTE o on 1 Nov. Now ſcribed by, modern authors: but 
"Pliny aſſures us that the cerm- believe that of. the Ancients is the 
thum, which he. ſays 18 alſo called Cerinthe flavo ore aſperior C. B. 
ſandaraca, is the fame with the eri- or yellow flowered honey wort. It is 
thace ; * Practer haec convehitur one of the moſt common herbs all 
N © erithace, quam aliqui ſangaracam, over Italy and Sicily. In our gar- 
8 ali cerinthum vocant.” Ariſtotle dens it grows to the height of a foot 
alſo mentions /#ndaraca in ſuch a and a half or two feet. The flalks 
manner, that we may imagine it to be are about the n of one's 
the ſame with that which he had be- finger, round, ſmooth, whitiſh, and 
fore ſpoken of under tlie name of cer int, divided into ſeveral branches. The 
'thum for he ſays it is 4 ſubſtance ap- leaves embrace the {talk and branches 
proaching in hardneſs to wax, and with their baſes, and diminiſh gra- 
ſeryes the Bees for ſood: I e dually to a point: they are of a 
tele. pikd]t ; def ob Kal 9 blueiſh colour, marked with white 
Leros. rige de nal ananv f % ſpots, ſet on boch ſides with prickles; 
OT TO unf ru. THANPETHT 2, nv and neatly indented, The flowers 
| evg 2e, oalSaptrov. Thus hang in bunches from the tops of the 
we ſce that the cermtbun or ſuncla- branches, The empalement is di- 
ry Taca of Ariſtotle, | is not the name of vided into five ſegments. neatly in- 
an herb, as La Cerda and others have dented about the edges : the petal is 
imagined; but of a ſubſtance col- long, tubular, and of a yellow colour. 
lected by the Bees, to ſerve them for The ſummits are of a dark colour, 
ſuſtenance. Cerinthe however is cer- and are ſuſtained by yellow chives. 
tainly the name of an herb, which each flower is ſucceeded by two ſeeds. 
grows common in Italy, whence the May, and after him all the other 
Poet calls it gnobile grams Theo- Tranflatars have rendered Cerinthe, 
phraſtus ſays no more of it, than that honey -uckle. Philargyrius ſays it de- 
it flowers in ſummer, Dioſcorides rives it's name from Cerinthus a 
does not mention it. But Pliny city of Bocotia, where it grows in 


RS f great 


has given us a deſcription of it. He 


— 


GEORG. 


ntima more ſuo ſeſe in cunabula condent. 
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din autem ad pugnam exierint, nam ſaepe duobus bers after their manner, Butif 


| Regibus inceflit magno diſcordia motu, 5 5 
Continuoque animos vulgi, et trepidantia bello 

| Corda licet longe praeſciſcere: namque morantes 70 
Martius ille aeris rauci canor increpat, et vox 
| Auditur fractos ſonitus imitata tubarum. 


excites tbe Kerle, and a voice is «beard that imitates the br 


NOTES. 0 RTE 


| great plenty. 


i 


| whether they 


Yos, 60T pots Ts Kal N #01, 


ut nao GAws £1TE aroboud , £17%. 


uh, x aoTepov 4 i ndoviv TWwTo 
Toto uw, I , e6ov. Varro aſcribes 
it entirely to fear: Cum a mella- 
«rio id fecifle ſunt animadverſae, 
* jaciundo in eas pulyerem, et Cir- 


« cumtinniendo aere, perterritas quo 


* voluerit perducet.” Columella al- 
ſo is of the ſame opinion: 
* fi eſt abditum ſpecu, fumo elici- 
. _ tur, et cum erupit, aeris ſtrepitu 

* coërcetur. 


veſtigatore praeparato vaſe recon- 
* ditur.” Pliny aſcribes the effect 
vi theſe noiſes on the Bees to plea- 


But * beheve che 
| name is rather derived from xufos, 
war. i 
64. Trnnitnſane's cie. ] The wo 
| of a tinkling noiſe with brazen uten- 
| fils is uſed among us, to cauſe the 
| ſwarms of Bees to ſettle. Ariſtotle 
| mentions this cuſtom, and queſtions 
hear or not, and whe- 
ther it be delight or fear that cauſes - 
| the Bees to be quieted with theſe. 
| Noiſes: Aoxouat de Kaiper as MEAIT-. 
| Jar nab T6 KpoTw. 19 Adi AD 
Th g abreig euTas tis. 7d Tpn-. 


bus. 


re we would have the Bees to 


and baum: 
* yolunt conſidere, eum ramum, 
<« aliamye quam rem oblinunt hoe, 5 
< admixto apiaſtro.“ g 


tiful lines deſcribe in a very 
manner the fighting of the Bees. 


TY Quod | 


Noam ftatim ſono fer- 
* ritum, vel in frutice, vel in edi- 
* tiore ſylvae fronde conſidet, et a 


they, ſhall go out — — for 
diſcord often wiolently. agitates 
r Na you may from be 


inning ve a time 
 beforeban, the tu e, rſpoſe- 


fes. of the populace, and their 
5 * aug with 7 * 2 

rtia dead of arſe braſs 
f 7 oa 5 


1 rite: 23 G ** atque 8 5 
hed nitu aer IS, eoque 'convocantur.””” * 


Matris guate cymbala.] The prieſts 


of Cebele, the mother of the gods, 
uſed to beat brazen drums or cym- 
bals, in the ſacrifices to that goddeſs. 


6% 4 ae c _ medicatis ſedi- 
hus Varro ſays the place 


ſettle muſt be rubbed with erithate | 
&« Quocirca examen ubi 


67. Lin autem, &c.] Theſe beau- 
poetical 


Nothing can be more lively and 
animated than this deſcription. We 


here find repreſented the ardor of the 
warriors, the found of the trumpets, 


the glittering of armour, the ſhouts 
of the ſoldiers, the fury of the battle, 
and the bravery of the leaders. 
69. Trepidantia bello corda.] Tre 
pidare ſignifies not only to ſear and 


tremble, as it is commonly interpret- 


ed, but alſo to ha/fen, In the ninth 
Aneid it is uſed in n this ſenſe : 


Ne n meas, Teueri, to 


e  fendere naves. 


75. Prae- 


: 7 tuſb forth from cbe gates: they 


Ns waſt orb, and fall beadlong, as 


_—_y TT 
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Then baſtily they ofſimble, and Tum trepidae inter ſe cocunt, penniſque coruſcar, 


brandifÞ their wings, and ſharpen 
t bei 2 toitb their beaks, 


Spiculaque exacuunt roſtris, aptantque lacertos, 


| "and fit ther claws, and crowd Et circa regem atque ipſa ad praetoria denſae 


- round their king, 
tent, and OY the enemy with 


— ' Therefore as n 
„ fra the weather e 


1 pure, of air open, they 


_ engage: a noiſe is beard above in 
_ he yt they are gathered into a 


#hick as bail frem the air, or 
| acorns from a ſhaken bolm-oak., 


bir royal Miſcentur, magniſque vocant clamoribus hoſtem. 
Ergo, ubi ver nactae ſudum, campoſque Patentez, 
Erumpunt portis; concurritur ; aethere in alto 
Fit ſonitus, magnum mixtae glomerantur i in orbem, 
Praecipiteſque cadunt : 
Nec de concuſſa tantum pluit ilice glandis. 
Ipſi per medias acies, inſignibus alis 
Ingentes animos anguſto in pectore verſant. 


non denſior aëre grando, 90 


The kings the nſelvet, in the Uſque adeo obnixi non cedere, dum gravis aut bes 


or of their armies, ſpread 
_ "hatr glittering wings, ing 


Aut hos verſa fuga victor dare terga ſubegit. $; 


ſauls in little bodies ; and Hi motus animorum, atque haec cer tamina tanta 
72 reſolued not te yield, till Pulveris exigui jactu compreſſa quieſcent. 


obe a victor bas compel- 


Minas — Verum ubi ductores acie revocaveris ambos, 


5 turn thur backs in fligb 


FPifolbnt commot ions, theſe fierce Dede nect 3 


encounters, 4oill craſe, if you do 
tet ſeatter a little duſt among 


tben. 
called both leaders from the battle, 


7. Theſe Deterior qui viſus, eum, ne prodigus obſit, 
melior vacua ſine regnet in zula, 9 
Alter erit maculis auro ſqualentibus ardens, 
But when you, baue re- Nam duo ſunt genera, hic melior, inſignis et ole, 


Aſtrey bim that appears the worſt, leſt be prove injuricus by waſting the beney ; and let the 2 kr; 
: . in * hover . bim. 2 are two me ; the better n with 99785 of anal 


Nut 


7 35 - Prat ] The Pr raetoriuui 


in a camp is the general's tent. 


178. Concurritur : aethere in alto 
5 ft ſonitus.] In ſome editions theſe 
words are thus pointed ; concurritur 


adsetherg in alto © fit ſonitus. Z 
In the King 5 ee we find 


. le 2 8 

; 8r. Nec.] It i is non in the King 5 

 guieſcant 1 in the Bodleian, |, 

83. Ingentes animos . in * 5 
tore verſant. This line ſeems to be SE 

_ diſtinguiſh the beſt ſort of Bees. 


maanuſeripe. 


an imitation of that of Homer; 3 


1 Tode Tot mT " 4 glas an. 5 


i AG lux 


85. Suberie.] Same read cosgit; 5 


but Pierius found ſubegit i in all the an- 


cient manuſc ripts, 


bett is red, but the other is various, 


NOTES. 


87. Faber exigui jaftu.] Thi 


precept of ſcattering duſt among the 
warring Bees is taken from Varo, 
Sce the note on ver. 64. 


Quieſcent. ] Pierius ſays it is PEN 


cunt in the preſent tenſe, in the Me- 
. dicean and in moſt of the ancient 
manuſcripts. 


I find guieſcunt in one 
of the Arundelian manuſcripts, and 


88. Verum ubi ductores.] In this 
paragraph the Poet teaches how to 


Ambos.] Some read ambo. 
91. Squalentibus. ] Servius derives 


ſqualentibus from ſquamis, and renders 


it /plendentibus, _ 
92. Duo ſunt genera.] Ariſtotle 
ſays there are two ſorts of kings; 5 the 


and 


—: . a 


GEORG. LIB. Iv. 


Et rufilis clagus ſ{quamis ; ule W alter 
Deſidia, latamque trahens inglorius alyum. 
Ut binae regum facies, ita corpora plebis; 
Namque aliae turpes horrent ; ceu pulvere ab its” 
Cum venit, et ſicco terram ſpuit ore viator 

Aridus ; elucent aliae, et fulgore coruſcant er. 
Ardentes auro, et paribus lita corpora guttis. 
Haec potior ſoboles: hinc caeli tempore certo 100 1 ray © app - 
Dulcia mella premes; nec tantum dulcia, quantum bis 
Et liquida, et durum Bacchi domitura faporem, 
At cum incerta volant, caeloque examina ludunt, 
| Contemnuntque favos, et frigida tea relinquant 3 ; 
ne animos lade e inani. 
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bat @ more a ul 
 ſoines with bri gy nope 2 

415 is Ply throug 5 2 
3 i e dr 
fer bim. 
Ja: 7 evvo Forms 
do the bodies 6 22 17 45 42 


Fo fer Fes 2 "I 
naſty Fog gar 5 = a parched 


road, and ſpitting re out of 


= mouth : the otbers 
And glitter with brightneſs, being 
angled with gold A 
mr This is 115 | 
at certain ſeaſons all 
i 15 2155 85 


105 


NOTES. 


ad twice as big : as the 2 Bee : : 
Elo fs 7 707 perTlor ,, 


£78pos pints Kai DOKIAGTEPOS, 73 


dz Hebo Ji aacios Tis e - 


peiTTIS. 


ſeripr | it is melrorque. _ 
95. Plebis.] It is gentis in the 


Bodleian manuſcript, and in moſt of 
I find plebis in 
the King's, the Cambridge, both the 


the printed editions, 


Arundelian, and in both Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts. Several of the oldeſt 


Editors, Heinſius, and e read | 


alſo plebis. 

97. Sicco terram.] The common 
reading is terram ſicco. Heinſius reads 
1 cco terram. Pierius found the ſame 
order of words in en ancient ma- 
nuſcripßte. 

101, Premes. ] Tt is premens in the 


King's and in one of the Arundelian 


manuſcripts. 


103. At cum incerta volant, &c.] 


This . treats of the means 


to prevent the Bay from taving 

their ſituation. ” 
la xeę SipnT@s pbTepo. vo puev 
y ehbror. 0 pev BeATiQY @Vppos. 3ſt ; 


104. Frigida tea.) B cool or | 


cold hives Servius underftands empty 5 4 


„Melle vacua, inoperoſa, contra, 


© fervet opus.” La Cerda obſerves 
that the Greeks and Romans ufed 


 Melior.] PE the King! 8 manu- coldneſs for inaliivity. This ſeems to 


be the received] interpretation. May 


| tranſlates it cold : 


5 Foals their alt 


«6 hive.” 


OY Addiſon 8 it 


cc Ard leave the cooling hive, 


Dryden 8 trandation i is 
08: And loath their 2 hives,” 


dena to Dr Trapp it is 


„„ And quit their vacant 
„ hives,” 


He thinks they are "called cold, be- 
cauſe 
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Mor iy it any 'great difficulty y 7 
Binder them: do but clip 5 
rings of their" "monarchs : 
#bey are lept at home, none Wi 
dart td attempt Thi airy Jour- 92 
. 8 move the Fare from the _ 


\ + »'\ 


Nec magnus prokithere labor : 
Eripe : non illis quiſquam cunctantibus altum 
Fre iter, aut caſtris audebit vellere ligna. 
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tu Thu alas 106 


+ 
+ 3 


WH 8 AN 0 e a 5 N 0 7 2 8. 


an, 


e 


a "aſe thay”s grow br 7 by bes left; 5 
c Frigida tedta- relinquunt 3 ; - 20E-THEF. + 
<,-hecome > frigida by being relicta.“ It 
Co in ſummer that the Bees ſwarm, 
and as they are to be defended from 

| the extremities of heat and cold, 
te hives may in this ſenſe be ac- 
counted cool in ſummer and 1 


in winter. 


408. CE ee * eribe.] In 

. the King's manuſcript. it is Niet in⸗ 
ſtead of .. 

Dr. Trapp treats this precept of 


TILE) 


5 clipping the King's wings as imprac- 
— ticable, and makes himſelf merry on 
But how ſhall one 

BD  cajch . them ? * * ſays he, Or if 
uld ſeize them; would it 
Endl be difficult to 5% and handle 

« them, ſo as to cut their wings? And 
"68 would not their majeſties be apt 
cc to dart out their royal /tings ; and 


5 the. oceaſion: 


1 44 14 


<« with them their royal lives? No 


_< Commentator takes the leaſt no- 
„ tice of this ſtrarge difficulty; ; nor 
( can I imagine what Y, irgil means. 
As if a Maſter-Bee were to be | 
© ſingled out, laid hold of, and ſhorn, 
with as much caſe as the Þe/I-wea- 
ether of à flock of ſheep.”. . This 
precept however has been laid down. 
ul tamen et 


alſo by Columella: © 
H ipſe ſpoliandus 92 alis, ubi ſaepius 
cum examine ſuo conatur eruptione 
<« facta profugere: nam velut qua- 
© dam compede retinebimus erronem 


** ducem detractis alis, qui fugae de- 


or reſiſt: 
c harum, id eſt meliſſophylli vel 


7% Rinde pee ſinem regni non 
audet excedere, propter quod ne 
A ditionis quidem ſuae populo per- 
_ ©, mittit longius evagari.“ 


Nor did 


. Pliny think it unworthy to beinſerted 
in his Natural Hiſtory: 


8! quis 


* alam ei detruncet, non fugiet exa- 
e men. 
Vue may wk hold of the king of the 
Bees with impunity : namely by per- 
fuming'the hand with baum, which 


Columella informs us how 


will cauſe the Bees not to fly away 
< Succo praedictarum her- 


ce apiaſtri manu illita, ne ad tadtum 
64 diffugiant, leviter inſeres digitos, 


< et diductas apes ſcrutaberis, donec 
© auctorem Pugnae, quem elidere 
d debes, reperias.” 


Dry 'den's tranſ- 


lation of the paſſage under conſi- 
deration | is 4 hagwlar 


15 he task i is eaſy : " but to clip the 


© wings. 


e Of their high- fly 1 Woes kings. | 
At cheir command the people ſ ſwarm | 


away, 


= w Confine the tyrant, and the flaves 


9 * will Hay.” 7. 


| 10. Feller figna. ] 15 one of Dr 
Mead's manuſcripts it is tollere: but 
vellere ſigna was uſed by the Romans, 
to expreſs the moving of their camp.” 
For when they pitched their camp, 


they ſtuck 


their enſigns into the 


ground before the general's tent; and 


plucked 


06 


bel cee up, WY y de- 
| _—_ Eb in the eleventh Ae- > 


our Poet: 


GEORG. 


Invitent croceis ; halantes floribus dort 


LIB. IV. V4 413 


4 Les gardens breathing with fafo 


Ft cuſtos furum atque avium cum falce faligna i 10 0 Fer fliers invite them, and 


| Helleſpontiaci ſervet tutela Priapi. 

lpſe thy mum pinoſque ferens de montibus altis 

Wl "ca ſerat late circum, cui talia curaez 

| Ipſe labore manum duro terat; ipſe feraces 

Figat humo plantas, et amicos irriget imbres. 
Atque equidem, extremo ni jam ſub fine laborum 


the defence of 1 iat Prig- 
, Þus, the guard of thieves an 
birds with bis wooden  ſevord- 
- preſerve them, Let bim who 
bas the tare of Bees bring thyme” 
and pines from the. lofty maun- 
115 tains, and made large planta- 
tions of them reund "the lives: 
let him barden bis hand oi 


Vela traham, et terris feſtinem advertere proram; labour, let bim plant fig, 


trees in the ground, and beo 


| findy fowers upon them. And now indeed, were 1 not juſt Fi foil toward the end of wy . 
| burg, * A rs to turn _ Proro to the be ſhore | 


NOTES. 


neid : 
| 46 Ubi primum pn fla 5 


« Annuerint ſuperi, pubetnque 2c edu- 
Leere caſtris.“ | 


209. Croceis bulintis Aovibus ores, 1 
Saffron flowers ſeem to be pe here 


for odorous flowers in general. 

In one of the Arundelian manu- 
ripe there 1s olentes inſtead of ba- 
Antes. 


111. Hull heise 1 hind : 


Priapi.] The Poet does not mean 


that a ſtatue of Priapus ſhould be ſet 
up to defend the Bees : but that they 
ſhould be invited by ſuch gardens, 


tection: of that deity. - 


- Priapus was worſhipped Selncipally : 


at Lamplacum, a cy: on the Helle- 
161 


112. Ny. The Thyme of vantage of Gardens with reſpeCtto-_ 


the Ancients is not our common 
Thyme, but the Thymus capitatus, 
qui Dioſcoridis C. B. which now 
grows in great plenty upon the moun- 
tains in Greece. The Attic honey 


was accounted the beſt, becauſe of 


the exccllence of this fort of Thyme, 


15 


ww — 44 * — * 23 A 
o 


a 


vile grows about Athens, 


« Complenigw ehm. W gag; 


That alſo of Sicily was ve thous? 
to which Virgil alſo ad 
ſeventh Eclogue: 


M0 Nerine Galatea. une mili a. 8 


1 


This 


— 


44 


es in the 


lor Hyblae,” M 


a 


This ſort of Th yme hag” 4 m6f . 


grant ſme}l- wo agreeable ' taſte; 


whence the Poet juſtly aſcribes the, 
Terence of honey to this plant: 


* — — — Redolentque thymo, fra-, 


C grantia mella,” 


1. is known among us unde Ahe 
is may deſerve to be under the pro- , 


name of the true Thyme of the Ancients. 
Ferens.] In the King $ manuſeripe 
it is feres. 


116. Atque equidem extremo, &c. ＋ Hs 


The Poet having mentioned the ad- 


Bees, takes occaſion to ſpeak of them 
curforily; but in ſuch beautiful terms, 
that every reader muſt wiſh that TR, 


gil had expatiated on this ſubject, - 


117. Vela trabam, &c.] A meta- 
phor taken from 1 in * firſt” 
Rowe. 1 ob * I 

413 „1 „ des ＋ 


33 cc +» 5 
„ a+ „ „ — 
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ferbops I might fng what care Forſitan et pingues hortos quae cura colendi 


Wat required to cultivate rich 


ande, and the roſes of twice Ornaret, canerem, biferique rofaria Paeſti ; 


ile Paeftum : and bow endive, Quoque modo potis gauderent intuba rivis, 
Et virides apio 1 per herbam 


* in * the FE | 


NOTES. 


4 — — Ace- et primi lege lttoris 
Ke oram : MY 


| And | 


©" aus - de volans C1 vela 
1 parent,” 


if in this place I make ſome little in- 


. cients. 


hend, what ſort of gardens the moſt 


1 magnificent ones of ancient Greece 
were, by the deſcription which Ho- 
mer has left us of that of Alcinous. 
The whole garden was of no larger 


extent than four acres: and yet it is 


called by Homer | A 185 om or 

= 1 v6 
420 NQuogue modo potis gauderent 
intuba rivis. | Pierius ſays this verſe 
is read differently in the Lombard 


manuſcript: 


orchard : 


5 Eurtebe, 8 a Kepa, eee 


VN. N | 
Thrpay vere 


here uſes to expreſs the garden of 
Alcinous: and indeed it ſeems rather 


to have been an orchard than what 
It conſiſted of 


we call a garden. 
Pears, Apples, Pomegranates, Figs, 


1 


Olives, and 1 
were beds of herbs and flowers, and 
the whole was fenced in with 3 
| hedge. 
cultivated with his own royal hands, 


here find not onl 
roſes, lilies, and daffodils, with ſome 
quiry into the gardens of the An- 
"Thoſe of the Heſperides, 
| thoſe of Adonis, Alcinous, Semiramis, 
6 and Cyrus, have been celebrated with 
We may eaſily appre- 


Round theſe 


The garden which Laertes 


ſeems to have been much of the fame 


by.” ſort. The Romans ſeem to have pro- 
1 ceeded much farther in their taſte 

5 118. pa Bene! It wat; not 
5 ao be. diſagreeable to the reader, 


We 


fruit-trees, and 


of Gardening in Virgil's time, 


pot-herbs ; but alſo rows of elms and 
planes for. ſhade, Columella ſpeaks 


of incloſing them with walls as well 


as with hedges : and a few years after- 


wards, we find them arrived to a de- 
gree of magnificence, equal to the 


fineſt modern gardens : as the reader 


may ſee in the fifth book of the 
Epiſtles of the younger Pliny. 


119. Biferque roſaria Pas. 


E Paeſtum is a town of Calabria, 
$6: where the roſes. blow twice in 2 


SERVIUS. 


Our Engliſh SG} orchard, or per- Mm * Quoque modo poſi gauderent! in · 


haps rather, as Milton writes it, or- 
chats, ſeems to be derived from the 
Greek word 5p x47, which Homer 


*tyba fbris. © 


The plant which Virgil means in 
this place is Endive, that being the 
name of the garden gps, 22 


the wild ſort is our Suecory. 


note on book I. ver. 10. | 
121. Virides apio pes.) Apium 


be the Latin 


is allowed by all t 
name 


Cre 


NOTES. 


| name for what the Greeks | called 
| 425r0v. Theophraſtus ſpeaks of ſe- 
veral ſorts : the o4auvoy u, which 
is generally thought to be our com- 
mon Parſley; the iTToo; Aw, which 
ſeems to be what we call Alexanders, 
| the £a4£400%Amvy, which is what we 
call Smallage, and the 5pzoo4aumer, or 
mountain Parſley, Virgil is gene- 
rally thought by apium to mean the 
firſt ſort, that being principally cul- 
tivated in gardens, © But I rather be- 
leve he means the Smallage, of 
| which an agrecable ſort has been 


brought from Italy under the name 


of Celeri, and is now cultivated al- 
moſt every where. The — 


or Celeri delights; in the banks of r 


vulets, and therefore our Poet fays 


uirides = ripae, and potis gauderent 
rms, Columella muſt alſo mean 


the ſame herb under the name of 
ahium, without any epithet, when 
he ſays it delights in water, and ſhould 
be placed near a ſpring: Apium 
* quoque poſſis plantis ſerere, nec 
minus ſemine, ſed praecipue aqua 
* lactatur, et ideo ſecundum fontem 
commodiſſime ponitur,” Apium 
is thought to be derived from apes, - 


becauſe Bees are fond of that plant. 


Tortuſque per herbam creſceret in 
ventrem cucumis.] In the King's ma- 
nuſcript, and in the old Paris edi- 
tion, printed in 1494, it is herbas, in- 

1110 A cßdxeę wayytin up . 40 


ſtead of herbam. 


The Poet gives à beautiful de- 
ſeription of tie cucumber in a few 
| Words. 

=Y 


„EON 


Creſceret in ventrem cucumis : nec ſera comantem and bow the curumber. epi 


of the fruit, excellently aiſtinguiſh 


"rats... 


'The winding of the ſtalk. 


EXP 5 op 


along the graſs ſwell, into & 
belly : ner would I have = 


2 


theſe plants.. 


122. Sera comantem narciſſum. Þ 
Sera is here put adverbially, which is 


frequent in Virgil. Pierius however 


found ſero in the Lombard and Me- 


dicean manuſcripts :, I find the fame 
reading in the King's, the Bodleian, . 


and in one of Dr Mead's manu- 
in 6 J 5 7 | 134 


We have no reaſon to doubt, but 
that the Narciſſus of the Ancients is 
ſome ſpecies of that which we now _ 
call Narciſſus or Daffodil, Theo- 


1 
LY 


phraſtus ſays it has it's leaves ſpread 


on the ground like the Aſphodel, but 

; br oader, like thoſe of Lilies : it's ſtalk = 
is void of leaves, and bears at the top 

a herbaceous flower, and a large dark 


coloured fruit, incloſed in a mem 
branaceous veffel, of an oblong figure. 
This fruit falling down ſprouts ſpon- 

taneouſly, though ſome gather it for 
ſowing. The roots alſo are planted, 

which are large, round, and fleſhy. 
It flowers very late after the riſing 


of Arcturus, and about the vernal 


equinox : O d, Napuic c, I 76 A 
pioy* ot ue Y vr, ot of” dee 
xαννν, T0 ue 67k Th Yi QuAnar 


do ge e ING, Nh OS 


, xabdnee y xpivavia. Thy S 
xetvacy dpvrxncr ,., H d, x 
25 dg 73 Ay nal A ut i 


lud xai uinave Ti XP, SN“ 
Ti e po HNH. obo d. ri ſor 
her Prdco]uow avTouaTl. od H, 


dA 


rover: 


i purple cup: 


ef Lycia. 


equinox: 
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paſſed _ in 2 the late Narciſſum, aut fexi tacuiſſem v vimen n acanthi, 


ali 


dad ial ovankyen Tes eier Lat 
75 fi eure. e pid al oap- 
vn, arp yuan, H 5 Nor. 

4d Seb. weird yde dpurovpo 1 
Je, bor] Tg 7 8 25 Dioſ- 3 62 in radice ſunt, probatiſſimis i in Ly- 
corides ſays it has leaves like thoſe 
of the Leek, but ſmaller and nar- 
the ſtalk is hollow, without 
leaves, above a ſpan high, ſupporting 
a White flower, which is yellow on 
the inſide, and ſometimes purple, the 
root is white, round, and bulbous. 
The fruit is in a membranaceous 
_ veſſel, dark-coloured and long. The 
| beſt fort grows in mountainous places, 
| of a good ſmell, the others have a 
ſmell of Leeks: Nap uit £0194 * 
709 & Tp T8 upivov dip ed 
cf. T ue Cory pd οh oni 
85 were Wy 725 1 piephrepe by a. The roots are large, round, andfleſhy, 
1 PTY TT WTEpA KAVAGY. , apva- 
Aar, Hel do omtdapuns ig od dy hes h 
A. Lahe Je xporades, in” 4e 5 
43 Topupud'te bie d Aguin, k- 
Jobe TTPYY YUAN, Boos Maß- 

. be ws. eU UH, Klas, vpoHAiu⁰ 
QueTet 9 Kd AAtaTos t E* opervors ToTols, 
| vadis, 0 0 fs Aoimog fa Pliny N 
ſays the Narciſſus is a. ſort of purple 
Lily, with a white flower, and a 
it differs from Lilies in 
that it's leaves come from the root: 
the beſt ſort grows in the mountains 
There is another ſort 
With. a herbaceous cup. All of them 
flower late; namely, after the riſing 
of, Arcturus, and about the autumnal 
« Sunt et purpurea lilia, 
J aliquando gemino caule, carnoſiore 


0 tantum radice, majoriſque bulbi, 


3 


c fed u unius. 
us alterum genus flore candido, 


28 NOTES. 


"Natur vocant hy: 
cc calyce purpureo. Differentia al. 


eis eſt et haec, quod narciſſis folia 


< ciae montibus. Tertio generi cae- 
<< tera eadem, calyx herbaceus. Om- 
nes ſerotini. Poſt arcturum enim 


florent, ac per aequinoQium au- 


„ tumnum.” And in another place 


he ſays, there are two ſorts of Nar- 
ciſſus uſed: in medicine; one with a 
purple, and the other with a herha- 


ceous flower: Narciſſi duo genera 


in uſu Medici recipiunt, unum pur- 
0 pureo flore, etalterum herbaceum,” 
From what theſe ancient authors 


have ſaid; we may gather a pretty 


good deſcription of their Narciſſus 


according to Theophraſtus ; white, 
round, and bulbous, according to 

: Dioſcorides. 
the leaves proceed from the root, and 
that the ſtalk is naked. According 


They all agree, that 


to Theophraſtus, the leaves are like 


thoſe of Aſphodel; according to Dioſ- 
corides, like thoſe of Leeks, but ſmal- 
ler and narrower, in which they 
agree very well. 


The flower, ac- 
cording to Theophraſtus, is greeniſh, 
according to Dioſcorides whe, and 


either yellow or purple within; ac- 


cording to Pliny, it is white, with 
either a purple or greeniſh cup. What 


Dioſcorides calls the inſide, is what 


Pliny calls the cup; for the flowers 
in the 


of the Daffodil form a cup 


middle, which is ſometimes different, 
ſometimes of the ſame colour with 
The fruit, ac- 

cCording 


the reſt of flower. 


. K. © n © 


P 


GEORG. 


| Pallenteſque hederas, et amantes littora myrtos. er the flalks of the bending acan« 


Li 7. - a 


tbus, or the Pale i or the 
rl that love ws 


NOTES. 


" adn to both the Greek authors, 


is membranaceous, long, and of a 


| dark colour. Hence we may be ſure, 
| that ſome ſpecies of our Daffodil is 
| the Narciſſus of the Ancients : and 
| probably the Narciſſus albus circulo 
purpureo C. B. and the Narciſſus al- 


| bus circulo croceo minor C. B. may 


de the two ſorts. The laſt ofthels 


| ſeems to be the flower, into which 
the youth Narciſſus was s changed, 5 


AT to Ovid : 


*— — ORE pro corpore flarem 
« Tnyeniunt, Os AB cingenti- : 


bes * bus . "ny 


There W to be "FS one e difficulty : 
| 2 this determination: the 

ies of Daffodil known among us 
| = early in the ſpring, and ſeldom _ 


later than in May; whereas Theo- 


their ſeaſon in September. But to 
this it may be anſwered, that in 
Greece, theſe flowers may appear 
much later in the year. Busbequius 
lays he was preſented with Daffodils 
near Conſtantinople, in December; 
and that Greece abounds with Hya- 
cinths and Daffodils of a wonderful 
N “ Unum diem Hadria- 
opoli commorati progredimur 

« « Conſtantinopolim verſus jam pro- 
© pinquam, veluti extremum noſtri 

© itineris actum confecturi. Per 
8 © hace loca tranſeuntibus ingensubi- 


© quas Turcae Tulipam vocant : 


due florum copia offerebatur, Nar- : 
- cifſorum, Hyacinthorum et eorum 


non ſine magna admiratione noſtra, 


* propter anni tempus, media plane 


„ hieme, floribus minime amicum, 
Narciſſis et Hyacinthis abundat 


„ Graecia miro fragrantibus odore.“ 
Tournefort found the yellow Daffo- 


dil common on the banks of the 
Granicus, in December, and another 


ſort about the ſame time, near : 


Epheſus. + 


123. Flexi vimen acanthi.] Thave 


already mentioned the Acanthus, in 
the note on book II. ver. 119. k 5 
has been there obſerved that there 


are two ſorts of Acanthus ; one. — | 


Egyptian tree, and the other a garden 
herb, which the Poet means in * 0 
place. The Acanthus of Theophra» 


ſtus is the Egyptian tree, of which 
we have ſpoken already. The herb 
Acanthus is deſcribed 5 Dioſcorides. 


He fays the leaves are much longer 
phraſtus, Virgil, and Pliny, place 


and broader than thoſe of Lettuce, 
divided like Rocket, blackiſh, fat, 
and ſmooth: the ſtalk is two cubits ; 
high, of the thickneſs of one's finger, 


ſmooth, encompaſſed near the top at 


certain diſtances with long, prickly 
leaves, out of which proceeds a white 
flower: the ſeed is long and yellow : - 


the roots are long, mucous, red, 


glutinous: "Axarver 1 iprdnarla) 
/ lνν,.bu , ral pora, gous- 
Tatts Tepabuc us, x mirpod ior, 


ned raf pals xoiess Rx * 
7 brepa QUAAE BANG xe lauf 5 
| pi anos, i ic hi ws 1d Tol t 


uou, U οννν,z, Arrapt, Ac xav* 
adv RH, dimnxur, wdyos Saxtuy 
Au- in + adrupline pet 75 2 

e 1 


418 
Per I renhember that der rde 
texvers of Oebalia, vubere Nam 


. VIRGIL. 


MARONIS 


que fab Oebaliae memini me turribus altis 125 


25 Gaus moiſtent the yet Qua niger humectat flaventia culta Galeſus 
Field, I Jaw an old Corycian, Cory cium viditte n cui pauca relicti 


20 bo bad a few 


e ene i NOTES. 


| -ſ pe fefedber edn Tio „ 
Aube Ka7Japiais, UTounugom, At .. 
dae! 5k dv 7 dre fe 
Ne οπποEMÄůl ubunues, pines. 


: Sup bell Se n u gννν. piGar Us 
Sie. Nebel, u SU, turupm, 
| luna. 


plant which is euleivated in gardens, 


or Fran- iin: 750 


difficulty f 
Ne calls it flexi vimen Hcantbi. 
Words ſeem to expreſs” a twining 
plant. I believe wir muſt entirely 
depend upon a paſſige of Vitruvius, 
for the folution ef this difficulty. 


PRI famous author tells us, that a 


tile having 
plied on the 


ground over a root of Atanthis, the 


basket covered with à 
been accidentally 


falke and leaves burſt forth in the 
fcpring, and fpreading chemſelves on 


1 ers of the tile. Calltmachus, a fa- 
AHdus Architect, happening to pats 


by, Was delighted with the novelty 


and beauty of this appearance, and 


being to make fſome pillars at Co- 
tinth, imitated the form of this baſket 


farrounded with Acantbus, itt the ca- 
pitals. It is certain that there can- 


not be a more. lively image of the 
capital of a Corinthian pillar, than a 


_—_ covered with o tile, bes * 


ad by . of Basti 


bending outward at the top. Toth, 


Virgil may allude in che words non 
under conſideration. 


muft not eee chen with 25 
0 ng BY | 

The Heuhntha of Dioſcori- 
des is generally allowed to be that 


But then we 


« MS | The winding rail 

- 20 Of Bear's foot,” ig 05 0 

5 — the name of Acanthus ſutivus My 
Moſt Botanifts 
#166 are of opinion, that it is the 
Acanthus ef Virgil: but the chief 
0 is to hex the reaſon, Wx 
Theſe 


for it ivby no means a 7 * ps 
124. Pelle nf Bakr, n 


"Ir the note on book 1 1. ver. 2 238 
Amantes littora hittdt.] A 


defght in growing near the ſea- ore 
This in the ede Georgick: 


« Littora myttetis leetiffoin, Ws, 3 


* 25. Ocbalize, P 0 Ocbela! 18 1 
cc conia, whence Caftor and Polux 


c are called by” Statius Ozbai due 


: & fratres. ”  S$txvive. 
the outſide of the basket, were bent 


back again at the top, by the cor- 


The Poet means I arentum by the 


loft J towers of Orballa, becauſe a co- 


lony from Laconia, under the con- 
duct of Phalantus, came to Calabria, 
and ang) the city of Taken 
tun . 
95 Mer 1 Schrer ellus, fallow 
ns, Erythtaeus, reads 15 3 
aleſlus.] Galeſus'! is 41 river of G& 
wy, which flows fear Tarentum. 
Cor yer, = Some think that 
Cofyelus is the ante ef che old man 


here fpoken of But it feems more 


probable, 


125 


of Pompey's 


« Terrum.” ” 


1 GEORG! !LIB. IV. 


| Jugera ruris erant 3 nec fertilis i ilk 12755 
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acres alen ground ; nor 
2025 wt nd rich enough fer the 

F, : 


NOTES. 


rrobable, that it is the name of bs 
for Corycus is the name of 


country : 
a mountain and city of Cilicia. Pom- 
had made war on the Cilicians, 


of which people ſome being received 2 
Þ Dr Trapp follows Ia Cerda: * 
and planted in Calabria, about Ta- 
rentum. Virgil's old man may there- 


into friendſhip, were brought by him, 


fore e be ſuppoſed to be one 


gardens in Italy, from the knowledge 


127. Relicti.] Servius in terprets this 


word forſaken and contemptible which 
interpretation he confirms by obſery- = 0 
cian, being one of the Cilicians ſet- 
tled in Calabria by Pompey, his land 
there could not be hereditar 


ing that no land could be more con- 
temptible, than that which is fit nei- 


| ther for wines, corn, nor paſture. | 
Thus alſo Grimoaldus paraphtaſes c 
tlie ſon of one of thoſe Cilicians, born 


it, * cui rus erat parvum atque de- 


it means hereditary, obſerving 
relinguere is a word uſed in making 
wills, and confirms this interpreta- 
tion by a paſſage in Varro, which he 


thinks the Poet here deſigns to imi- 
That author ſpeaking of two 


tate, 
brothers, who. had a ſmall farm left 
them by their father, uſes the word 
relda. Ruaeus however renders it 
derti, May alſo follows Servius: 


Few akers of | rt ground un- 
5 dreſt. we 


Addifori alſo tranſlates it 


A few negletied acres.” 


40 Lord of e, acres, and 


ilicians, who had theſe 
few acres given him near Tarentum, 
and perhaps improved the culture of 


it's beauty, 


La Cerda contends that 
that old man. 
brought over above forty years, When 


Virgil was writing his Georgicks, 


forſaken. 


Dryden | is of the fame opinion : 3 


ke 


e bar ren too.“ 


wad A four bereditary a acres : 


« Left him ye he, by: 15 FT 5 
“ This adds much to the grace of 
a the narrative, The little land he 
had, and which he ſo improved, 
he had obtained in his own country. 


«© was h own; he paid no rent 
cc * 
for it.“ This interpretation has 


Virgil's meaning. The old Cory- 
Nor 
could the perſon here fpoken of be 
in Calabria, becauſe he calls him an 
Thoſe people had notbeen 


and not quite fifty years, when the 
Poet died. And he ſpeaks of his 


ſeeing this old man, as of a thing that 
had paſſed long ago. We muſt there- 


fore, with Servius, tranſlate relidt, | 
The land was neither fit 
for vineyards, corn, nor paſture, and 


therefore the Calabrians neglected jt. 
But this old man knew how to make 
uſe of it, by converting it imo a 
garden, and apiary. Virgil there- 
fore ſhews the Romans, that a piece 
of land might be fit neither for corn, 


which is the ſubjoct of his firſt book, 
Ee nor 


but 1 believe it is noet 
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nor good for paſture, nor proper Nec pecori opportuna ſeges, nec commoda Bacci,, 


fer vines, Yet be planting 4 
Pero pot berbs among the oy 
A and white | 


Hi ic rarum tamen in n dumis olus, . — circum 135 


NOTES. 


nor vines, of with by treats in his 


ſecond, nor cattle, which take PP 
the third: 


tage. 


129. bags. ] See the note on a book 


II. ver. 266. 


3 | Hic. ] "Piarkin fays it is s hine 
8 in the Lombard manuſcript. 


In dumis.] Ruaeus, and aſter bim 


; Dr Trapp, think in dumis 1s put for i in 


loco prius dumoſo. 


Albague circum lilia.] F- The ics 


lilies are thoſe, which were moſt ce- 
| lebrated and beſt known among the 
Ancients. Theophraſtus ſpeaks of 
rec lilies only by hear-ſay: "ErTep 


1 


; 0M} vlc aol 7% Kal woppupd 7. 


Iuhus our Poet celebrates them here 
for their ae e and alſo in che 


5 twelfth Aeneid: 


5 * — e e | Mixta rubent ubi Lilia 


% multa 


8 Alba roſa,” | 


15 he: tenth. Eclogue he mentions 


| the largeneſs of lilies : 


1 * quaſſans. 


This may be. meant ae of the 


flower, which is very large, or of 


the whole plant, which, according 
to Pliny, exceeds all other flowers in 
tallneſs: Nec ulli florum excelſitas 
major, interdum cubitorum trium.“ 


and yet that by the e- 
ample of this foreigner, they might 
know how to cultivate i it to advan- 


© medio crocis. 
c 
cc 


| Thi author has given an excelln 
deſcription of the white lily, in the 
words immediately following, He 
ſays the neck is always languid, and 
unable to ſuſtain the weight of the 
body, which elegantly deſcribes the 
| bending down of the flower. 
of a remarkable whiteneſs, the leave; 
[that is, the petals] being ſtreaked 
on the outſide, growing gradually 
broader from a narrow origin, in form 
of a cup, of which the brims bend 
out ward, having ſlender threads, and 
ſaffron Cri. in the middle: 
* Languido ſemper collo, et non 

© ſufficiente capitis oneri. 
© ejus eximius, foliis foris Ari” et 


TIt 


- Candor 
« ab anguſtiis in latitudinem pau- 
latim ſeſe laxantibus, effigie cala- 
„ thi, reſupinis per ambitum labris, 
e tenuique filo et ſemine, ſtantibus in 
Ita odor colorque 
duplex, et alius calycis, alius ſta- 


minis, differentia anguſta.“ By 


crocis I take this author to mean the 


yellow apices or ſummits ; ; and by 


tenui filo of i perhaps he means 


the /tile and ovary. The lilies were 


planted by the old Corycian, for the 
| ſake of his, 
« F lorentes e et grandia Lila : 

: which thoſe inſects delight: 
dbeé rum hortis coronamentiſque ma- 
_ © xime alvearia et apes, conveniunt, 


Bees: for Pliny men- 
tions them among the flowers in 
Ve- 


* res praccipui quaeſtus compendil. 
que cum favit, Harum ergo caula 


„ opportet ſerere thymum, apla- 


% ftrum, roſam, violas, lilium.“ 


Virgil alſo ſpeaks of them in the 


ſixth 


af *. 
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Lilia, eh premens, — arc 131 lilies round about, 


421 


and vervains 
and yn Poppies, 5 | 


NOTES. 


Cath. Aeneid, as being the delight of . 


Bees 


« Ac veluts'i in pratis, ubi apes aeſlate 
« ſerena 


cc Floribus inſidunt variis, et candida : 


„ cxrcum | 
(6 «Lilia funduntur, 5 


Thick as the honing Bucs, that bunt | 


the golden deb; 
In ſummer”s heat on tops of lilies had, 


uy ws: 
Davpxx. 5 


131. Feen The 
from whence our Engliſh name Ver- 
vain is derived, was a ſacred herb a- 


mong the Romans. 
firſt book of Livy how this herb was 


uſed in the moſt ancient league, of 
debeatur etiam ſurdis, hoc eſt ig- 
© nobilibus herbis perhibebitur. Si- 
« quidem autores imperii Romani 
© conditoreſque immenſum quiddam 


which the memory was preſerved a- 


mong them: that between Tullus 
Hoſtilius, the third king of Rome, 


and the Albans. The form was this : 


The Fetialis ſaid to Tullus, Do you 


command me, O King, to firike a league 
with the Patur patratus of the people of 


Alba? when the King had command 
ed him, he proceeded thus, O King, 


demand the Sagmina of you. The 
King anſwered, Take it pure. Then 


the Fetialis brought the pure herb 
"The Fetialis 


from the Tower. 
was M. Valerius, and he appointed 


dp. Fuſius to be the Pater patratus, 


touching his head and hair with the 
Vervain: 
bus, caeterum eodem modo omnia 


* hunt, Tum ita factum accepi- 


g c mus: | 
« ris memoria eſt. Fetialis regem 
FTullum ita rogavit: 


Fade, | 


led Verbenarius: 


e verbenae. 
idem ſignificatur, hoc eſt, gramen 


Foedera alia aliis legi- 


nec ullius vetuſtior foede- 


Jubeſne me 


rex cum patre patrato populi Albani 
N foedus fertre « e jubente rege, Sag- 5 
"Fi mina, inquit, te, rex, poſco. 
Lait, puram tollito. 


Rex” 
Fetialis ex aree 
« n herbam puram attulit. 


. . Fetialis erat M. Valerius 
10 patrem patratum Sp. Fuſium fe 
ait, verbena caput capilloſque tan= 

([ gens.“ 
And creep within their __ to ſuck the. 


the ſame thing, namely, 


Pliny fays expreſsly, that 


by ſagmina and verbenae were meant 


the herb 
from the tower, pluc t up with 


it's earth: and that it was uſed by 
the embaſſadors, when they were ſent 
to reclaim any thing that had been 
carried away by the enemies; and 
We read in the 


that one of them was therefore. cal- 


e augetur autoritas : quae quanta | 


c et hinc ſumpſere, quoniam non ali- 


unde ſagmina in remediis publicis 


ce fuere, et in ſacris legationibuſque 
Certe utroque nomine 


© ex arce cum ſua terra evulſum: ac 


< ſemper et legati cum ad hoſtes cla- 


< rigatumque mitterentur, id eſt, res 


< raptas clare repetitum, unus utique 


L 


“ VVerbenarius vocabatur.” In ano- 


ther place he calls it Hierabotane, Pe- 


riſtereon, and Verbenaca; and there 
adds, that it was uſed in bruſhing 
the table of Jupiter, and in purifying 
houſes. He ſays there are two ſorts 

. „ 


Interim fortius n 


fewer leaves. 


babe 


4 
aegualled in his mind the wealth 
of kings : and returning home late 


p. VIRGILIL'MARONIS 
Regum acquabat apes animis ; ſeraque revertens 


at night, loaded his table with Nocte domum, dapibus menſas onerabat inemptis. 
unbought dainties, He was the Primus vere e roſam, atque autumno carpere poma; 


firſt to 0 gather roſes in the ſpring, | 
and * in autumn: | 


NOTES. 


- of it 646 ill of, levees, e 


called the female, and the male with 
The branches of both 
are many, ſlender, a cubit long, and 
angular. The leaves are like thoſe of 
the oak, but ſmaller, narrower, and 


more deeply divided. The flower 15: 


glaucous. The root long and ſlender. 

Some do 

not diſtinguiſh them, reckoning only. 
one fort, becauſe both of them have 


It grows in watry places. 


theſame effects: Nulla tamen Ro- 


e manae nobilitatis plus habet quam 
Aliqui Periſtereon, 
s noſtri Verbenacam vocant. 
e 0e oft quam legatos ferre ad hoſtes in- 

Hac Jovis menſa ver- 
e ritur, domus purgantur, luſtran- 
Genera ejus duo ſunt: 


„ Hierabotane. 


© dicavimus. 


." 56. taxque;- 
é folioſa, quam focminam putant: 
“s mas rarioribus foliis. Ramuli utri- 
© uſque plures, tenues, cubitalis, an- 
e ouloh, 


« tenuis. 
aquoſis. 


in incantations, to which the Poet 
alludes in the eighth Ecloguc: 


„ Effer aquam, et molli einge hacc 


„ :t[taria vitta: 
« Ferbenafque adole pingues, et maſ- 
ee cula thura.“ 


It was thought to he good againſt ſer- 


8 - 


Hacc 


15 Folia minora quam Quer- 
cus, anguſtioraque, diviſuris majo- 
„ ribus, flos glaucus, radix longa, 
Naſcitur ubique in planis 
Quidam nondiſtinguunt, 
ſed unum omnino genus faciunt, 
( quoniam utraque coſdem effectus 
The Vervain was uſed 


pants * tanemenm "bites, and way 


recommended as a ſovereign medicine 


for a great variety of diſeaſes, 


131, Premens.]It has been obſerved, 


in the note on book II. ver. 340 
that wir gulia premere properly ſigni- 


hes the increaſing of a plant by layer, 


But here premens mult be under food 
of planting in general. "__ 
teems to upderſtend'; it bruiſi ing. 


0 Vit kab'rilg well his little ſpot 


„ ground, 

„Some ſcatt' ring potherbs here and 
© there be found. 

„Which cultivated With his tai 
Kein, 

6 1 bowed d with Venn, were his 
*© frugal fare. 


Sometimes white: likes did chei 


leaves afford, 


„Wich wholefom peppy e ney 


2 55 mend his Sprncly board, 1 


This Whole paſſag e is enam 
tranſlated; for — Poet does not 
ſpeak of bruifi ins Vervain, but of 
plantivg it. The Vervain and Lilies 
do not ſeem to have been planted for 
potherbs, but the Vervain for medi- 


_ cinal uſes, and the Lilies for the Bees : 
nor were the Lilies 
ſake of their aaa, but of their 


flowers. Ihe Poppies alſo were not 


planted for their flawers, but for their 


ſeeds. 


K eſcumgrue papaver. ] Sep the notes 


on book 1, ver. 78 and 212. 
135. Elian- 


plantcd for the 


— oy) 1 -—= x 1 


' GEORG, 


Et cum triſtis hy ems etiamnum frigore ſaxa 
Rumperet, et glacie curſus fraenaret aquarum, 
Ille comam mollis; jam tum tondebat acanthi, 
Aeſtatem increpitans ſeram, zephyroſque morantes. 
Ergo apibus foetis idem atque examine multo 
primus abundare, et ſpumantia cogere preſſis 
illi tiliae, atque uberrima pinus; 


| the fabi boney N the combs be cg 1 mes _ play of . 1 


Mella favis: 


LI B. IV. 423 


PE} du d winter even 
| 135 ſolit the E with cold, and 
with tee. reſtrained the Cour fe e 
of the rivers, in that ve 
eaſon he could crop tbe 7 | 
acantbus, accu ſin Ing the ſlow ſum- 
mer, and the loitering wep, 21 
140 He therefore was the firſt to a- 

bound with pregnant Bees, and 
plentiful ſavarms ; and to ſqueeze 


Fo TE 8. e e 204 1 


135.  Etiamuum.] T he common 

reading is etiam nunc. 1 OW 
Heinſtus, 
In ſome manuſcripts i it is etiam- 
6 num, Which ward is frequently 
(6 uſed by Ty: from the Greek 
E x41 voy.” PI ERIUuvs. 

137. Ulle coman mollis jam tum 
K's be acanthi.] < Achilles Statius 
“ obſerves, that this verſe is read in 


gil thus 


Wo * cinthi.. 


q 5 the like number, that is, ”Y 


* ſhort ſyllable being made long, af- 


* the fourth foot, is uſed by Virgil 


« himſelf, in the lixth Eclogue : 
« — * Mall i Fultu Hyacintho: 
« * and by Caruths bo 


1 Jon veniet virgo, ien dicetur 755 8 
limes are hurtful to Bees: 
 * liae ſolae ex omnibus ſunt nocen- | 


* mena eus < 


Ran L 


* Tum Thetis 333 non i deſpexit 


00 amade. La Cz RDA. 


th have not met $a this | reading 


£ * <4. 


ordin 


in any of 125 berge re, that 1 
have collated. 
wis verſe ; 3-5; 


3 e tranſlates 


: « He Hd wank; prune © the render 4 
4:5 66 of his trees. 9 


But the Aer hervſpolim.of | is 3 
herb, and by 
leaves. 1 
« all the ancient e of . to expreſs the ſoſtneſs and tenderneſs 53 
of theſe leaves. Thus alſo this herb 
is called by Theoeritus dy pos Aua. 
" Ile comam mullis j jam tondebat Hha- 5 


Acanthus from another pecies, nen 


comam is meant the 


The epithet mollis is added, 


Or it may ſerve to diſtingulſh this 


grows wild, and has very yn . 
eee : 


5-30 8 les foetis.] The 


Poet always takes care in his digreſ- 


ſions, not to forget the principal fub- 


ject. Therefore he mentions in this 
place the benefits, which accrued to 
the old Corycian, from this extra- 
ary care of his garden, with 
regard to his Bees? 
141. Tees). "Columetls: OF 

(c At 1 5 


. 
Pans] Columella alſo mentions : 
the Pine, as agreeable to Bees: 
© Poſt haec frequens fit incrementi 
* majoris ſurculus, ut roſmarinus, et 
« utraque cythiſus. Eſt enim ſativa, 

E E * et 


OR 


themſelves in early bloſſom, ſo 
many did be gather » ihe. in au- 
tumn. He alſo tranſp 

rows the far-grown elms, 
bard pear-trees, and thorn 
= * 0 were "+ to bear . 


NOTES. 


5 ce et <altera ſune ſpontis, itemque fem- 


ce per virens Pinus.“ 


. 3 144. Ille etiam, &c.] Moſt of the | 
Commentators and Tranſlators ſeem | 
Not to have rightly apprehended the 
| | The Poet 
plainly deſigns to expreſs the great 
_ Kill of his old acquaintance, in re- 
moving large trees. Every one of 
the trees here mentioned has an epi- 
thet added to it, to ſignify it's being 
The elms are called 
Peéerae, that is, late, old, or far 2 - 
the pears are called . 
thorns are ſaid to be . Bear- _ 
ning plumbs; and the planes are ex- 
prelsly ſaid to be already fo large, 
as to ſpread a ſhade, ſufficient to 
cover thoſe who ſit under them. 
May ſeems to have under uad the | 


meaning of this paſſage. 


well grown. 


. Necr meaning: 


He could to ander old grown elms * | 
„With ſpreading planes he made 3 


..-: * tranſpoſe, -:; + 
* Old peare trees hard, and black f 


© thorne bearing floes, >: 


„ ſhade beſtowes. INS 


: Dr Trapp $ tranſlation is not very de- book IT. ver. 65. 


ficient ; 


. & He too i in ranks diſposd the late- | 


grown elms, 


" bh And the hard pear-tree, and the 


cc plumb ev'n then 


«© Laden with rag 5 and the phe. 


7 * which yields . 
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and as many fruits e, þ Quotque i in flore novo pomis ſe fertilis arbos 


Induerat, totidem autumno matura tenebat. 
nted oe Ille etiam ſeras in verſum diſtulit ulmos, 


of his author: — 
« In rows 1 elms and knotty pear: F 
8 — And thorns ennobled now to bear tl 


And ſpreading plane-trees wher 


the 
5 And u Dryden: 


« He knew to rank his elms i in 
even rows; | 


| To ſhade good fellows from the 
* The plaine tree too, chatdrinking Wh 


„ maſculine gender; 


[ /entes] are called hae Jpinae.” 


_ thorns, becauſe the plumb is a | thorny 


and Eduramque pyrum, et ſpinos) Jam pruna ferentes, ly 


« To Bacchus? ons it's hoſpini i 
cc ſhade.” ” NE * 


But Addiſon has quite. loſt the bent b. 


e trees bloom, 
«a plumb; 
„ ſupinely laid 


66 He now enjoys the cool, and qua : 
CO * beneath the ſhade : 2 h 


& For fruit the grafted pear-tree to 
„ diſpole: _ I 
And tame to plumbs the four- 
e neſs of the ſloes. 


cool retreat, 


66 ſummer $ heat.” 


145. n See the note on 

Spinos jam pruna wane) 6 The 
e plumb-tree is called ſpinus, in the 
for thorns 


SERVIUS, 
I bave tranſlated FORT in this place 


tree; 


45 


ble 


nf 


ere 


86 A 
40 planted oaks as big as twelve oxen 
could draw, to ſupply ſome defect 
in an avenue to one of his houſes; 
« 25 the Right Honourable the Lord 
« Fitz-Harding, late Treaſurer of 
s Houſhold aſſured me; 
* who had himſelf likewiſe praCtiſed 
„the removing of great Oaks by a 

particular addreſs extreamly inge- 
* nious, and worthy the communi- 
Chuſe a tree as big as 
“your thigh, remove the earth from 
berg edition it is guidem. 


GEORG. 


LIB . 425 
Jang miniſtrantem platanum potantibus 1 umbras, 


Verum haec ipſe equidem ſpatiis excluſus iniquis 
Practereo, atque alis poſt me * relinquo. 


and tbe — when it 
a ſhade over thoſe who drank 
25 it. But 


Ne 
T am confined in too narrow 2 
ace, I muſt paſs over this 


ſubjeck, and leave it for others to treat of __ * 


NOTES. 


tree; "and becauſe our wit ſort, 


which bears the ſloes, is called the 55 
„ ſufficient for the tree, whereſoever 


black thorn. 


146. . 1 See the note on - 
9 Lare for layin 

Un bras.] Schrevelius, Paul Ste- 5 
phens, and ſome others read umbram. 
Pierius found wmbras in all the anci- 
ent manuſcripts. It is umbras in all 5 


book II. ver. 70 


thoſe, which I have collated. 


. Before we leave theſe verſes, II ITY 
in the Poet ſpeaks of tranſplanting 
great trees, it may not be improper 
to ſet down what our famous Evelyn 


has ſaid on this ſubject. 


his Majeſty 


cation. 


about him; cut through all the 


* collateral roots, till with a compe- 


* tent ſtrength you can enforce him 

*« down upon one fide, ſo as to come 
« with your ax at the top root; cut 
* that off, redreſs your tree, and ſo 
let it ſtand covered about with the 

* mould you looſened from it, till 
the next year, or longer if you 


think good, then take it up at a fit 


great Perſon in Devon, : 
_ © ſhoots, you may ſafely remove the 
<« tree itſelf, ſo ſoon as you have 
©« Jooſened ans reduced the four de- 


« abb 1 will likely have "EF : 


© new tender roots apt to take, and 


«you ſhall tranſplant him. Some 
bare the whole root, 


and then dividing it into four parts, 
< in form of a croſs, to cut away the 

e interjacent rootlings, leaving only 

e the croſs and maſter-roots that 

e were ſpared to ſupport the tree; 

and then covering the pit with 


< freſh mould (as above) after a year 


or two, when it has put forth, 
and furniſhed the interſtices you 
s left between the croſs-roots, with _ 


c plenty of new fibres and tender 


« cuſſated roots, and ſhortned the 
« top roots; and this operation is 
done without ſtooping or bending 
« the tree at all: and if in removing 
it with as much of the clod about 


the new roots, as poſlible, 1 it would | 


ebe much better.” 
147. Eguidem.] In the King's 
manuſcript, and in the old Nuren- | 


Excluſus.) It is diſcluſus in Gas 


old editions: but all the ancient ma- 


nuſcripts have excluſus. 


148. Aliis.] Servius ſays the Poet : 
means here Gargilius Martialis. 


This author is often quoted by Pal- 

ladius; but I do not remember that 

he is mentioned by Columella. 

Hence I conclude, that he did exit 
— 


40 


p. v IRGYLII MAR 0 NIS 


New, 1 fall proceed te fhew Nunc age, naturas apibus quas Jupiter ipſe 


* manners 8 bas added 
the Bees; 
ab the em hn 0 


bat reward Addidit, RT's, RY La ike Canores 3 


NOTES. 


exiſt i in the FRY of Virgil, TY * 755 
: fore 55 not be particularly meant 
by our Poet, unleſs be had the gift 
. of haſy Yo | as ſome have imagined. 15 
5 Co amella, i in. his- tenth; book, has 
_ endeavoured to ſupply, what Virgil 
Garden : ke 


haz ommitted, concerning 
ing. His Poem begins thus: 


: 64 * Hortorum quoquete cultus, Sins, : 


e docębo, 


« « Aique ry quac quondam ſpatis ex- 5 


N 


us niquis, : 
„ nera Bacchi, 


208 reliquit.“ 7 


Anmoag the Moderns, 8 a 9 5 | 
ed Jeſuit, has writren,a fine Poem 
on Gardens, in four books. He 
alſo profeſſedly treads: in [the fqot« : 
ſteps of Virgil: 


« Vatibus ignotam nam me nor us 


© incitat ardor 
e Ire viam, magno quae primum 65 
„ ſtenſa Maroni, 


Extremo cum vela trahops ſub fine 


© laborum, 


te Traliade pingues hortos quae cura co· 


86. lendi 


- Ornaret, canere agricali, populo- 


que parabat. 


* © Fas mihi divini tantum veſtigia_ f 
atis 


| oc « Pa ſequi ; 3 ſummoque volans dum ; 


© temdit Ol mpo, 


5 Sublimem a E et longe cbt 
** vare tuen 


« da. 
Ch . . Is +. Py 


da in the King's, and 
bridge manuſcripts, which readin 

: admitted alſo by Heinſius, . Paul * 
phens, Maſvicius, and others. 


when an infant, b 


148. 2 me memoranda.) In ſome 
0 manuſcripts it is pot haec memi- 
© randa : but the Lombard, and 
ce ſome others have oft commentran- 
In the Medicean and ſome 
1 me Maes 


* TS. 


Wy Find vt Miranda 7 in one : of the 
: Arundelian manuſcripts, po/? haec me- 
 moranda in one of Tg ead's, and 


off commemorauda. in the Bodleian, 


5 e . and in the other rundelian and Dr 
Cum caneret lactas fegetes, et mu- M the diere ff 


ead's manuſcripts, Ruaeus, and 


wy moſt of the Editors h 5 
40 * Virgitus ID poſt fe memorapda me n oh 0 þ of 1 


memoranda. But! it is poſt me memgran- 


in the gs 


140. Nunc age, &c.] Here the 


; Poet begins to ſpeak of the polity of 
the Bees, by which all their actions 
contribute to the publick good. He 
tells us in this paſſage, that Jupiter 
beſtowed this extraordinary oecono- 
mica] genius on the Bees, as a re- 


ward. for the ſervice they did him, 
feeding him with 
their honey, in the cave where be 


was concealed from the deyouring 
Jaws of his father Saturn, 


1 I 50. Addidit.] This word expre(- 
that theſe, manners did not orig- 
gaby belong to the Bees, but were 

added by 155 favour of Jupiter. 
Pro qua mercede. Seryius inter 

1 this, for. what favour or labour. 


Cerda interprets mercede merit, 
becauſe 


[a 


[4 


« 


4. *\ 


95 


Curetum ſonitus crepitantiaque aera ſecutae, 
Dictaeo caeli regem pavere ſub antro. _ 
dolae communes natos, conſortia tectra 
Urbis habent, magniſque agitant ſub legibus aevum; 
Et patriam ſolae et certos novere penates: 
* W memores. aeſtate laborem 


GEORG. LI B. Iv. 


and tin bling Beals 
2 tbe king 
Dictacean 4. | 
bave «bilgren. i 9 | 
the 4 3 of 4 city, | 


their li 
1355 . ; — — 
baue à comttry of their own, and. 
certain habitat int: and being 


i; mindful of the 11 0 Ve, . n in n | 


NOTES. 


e nerces andin mercor are derived; 
from mereor. 
he ſays, is the only one that agrees 
with this paſſage, for the Poet is 
ſpeaking of the merit, by which the 
Bees were admitted to aſſiſt the Cu- 5 


: Aue Ops for evermourn'd ber pratting = 


This interpretation, 


retes in nurſing Jupiter. But, as 


was juſt now obſerved, the Poet, ſeems _ 
rather to mean, that he will ſpeak of 
the reward which they had for theig 1 


ſexy ice. | 
Caneros Curetum a cripitan- 


| tiaque aera.] According to the fable, 
Saturn intended to have devoured the 
infant Jupiter, to avoid which, he 


was concealed among the Curetes, 
the clangor of whoſe braſen armour 


and cymbals, as they danced, would 
thus Lucretius: 8 5 


drown his cries: 


. Dictaeos referunt Curetas, qui Jo- 
vis illum 

« Vagitum in Creta quondam occul- 
< taſſe feruntur, 


(e 5 
Cum pueri circum B pow „Hut that @ is written without an 


b aſpiration has been elſewhere 9 
0 Tg from Probus. 
Y cc 


e chorea 


Armati in numerum pulfarent aeri- ; 


bus aera, 


5 Ne Saturnus eum malis mandaret . & in the ſecond place; but it is rea 


* adeptus, - 


* Aeternumque daret matri ſub pec- 


tore vulnus.” 


who tre 
Tedrown the tender criesof infan # ove 3 


Raf / | 
i e bere, deprive, the verſe alſo of 
Theſe repreſent th armed prizfts, 


By dencing quick thy made a greater 
found, © 
Aud beat their armour, as thy dans '4 5 


around ; 


Lift Saturn ftould have 2 and car : 


the boy, 


SG, Caxken. 


152. Difae | „ 2 PSY 


. Diftae or Dictaeus mons is a moun- 
tain of Crete, where Jupiter was ſaid 2 


to be concealed. . RE 
154. May (aus n In one 


of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, and in | 


ſome of the printed editions, it is, 

magnis agitant, without gue, _ 
155. Et patriam ſolae et certos no- 

dere penates.] In ſome manuſcripts 


© we read a patriam ſolae, et certos 
e novere penates. 
ways an interjection of lamenting, 


For à is not al- 


ce but ſometimes ſignifies admiration, - 


In the Lom- 
ard munuſcript, there is no et 


« Ft patriam ſelae certos novere pena 
But thoſe who take away 


« all it's elegance.” PIERIUS. 
156. Labarem.] In one of the 
Arundelian manuſcripts it is laborggs. 
157. It 


on ver. 122. 


428 


and lay 
_ tbe public uſe, * 


For ſome are em- 


p. VIRGILII MARONIS 


up what they get for Experiuntur, et in medium quaeſita reponunt, 


Ploged in getting food, and by a. Namque aliae victu invigilant, et foedere pacto 


Ferement — in the 5 
ame within tbe bouſe l. 
F dafodili, and tou 


Fenn ide barks of tres, for the Prima favis ponunt fundamina : 
1 : and Suſpendunt ceras : aliae ſpem gentis adultos 


ſpend the tenacious bets - 'Educunt foctus : 4 


feundations of the c 
ben ſu 
_ ethers bring up the groꝛvi 

young, the bope of the nation: 


 diftend their cells 4vith liquid 
nectar. There are ſome to ⁊0boſe 
dr n fallen the uarding of 
| the gates: an I theſe by turns 
conſider the waters and clouds 


Exercentur agris : 
92 4 Narcifh lacrymam, et lentum de cortice gluten 16g 


pars intra ſepta domorum 
deinde tenaces 


aliae puriflima mella 


'® Stipant, et liquido diſtendunt nectare cellas. 
bers work the pureſt boy, and Sunt, quibus ad portas cecidit cuſtodia ſorti: - 
Inque vicem ſpeculantur aquas, et nubila caeli: 
Aut onera accipiunt venientum, aut agmine facto 
gnavum fucos pecus a praeſepibus arcent. 


1565 


FN Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella. 


2 wobo retur n, or forming a troop drive out the ny. a Jure race 88 oy. RO Th 
5 ww N end een * is Jamal wich thyme, | 1 5 5 | 6 


NOTES. 


5 157. i adi. See the note on 
book I . 


: ich. 5 


- Pats. In t the King's s manuſeript 


it is parco. 


159. Irn 1 In one of che Arun- 


delian manuſcripts i it is inter. 
miſcripts! it is tecta. hag 
160. NVarciſſi lacrymam.] [ hs 

ſpoken of the Narciſſus, in the note 


ferved that the flowers of Nurciſ- 


as or Daffodil form a cup in the mid- 
dle. Theſe cups are ſuppoſed to 
contain the tears of the youth Nar- 
ciſſus; who wept to death. To chis 


: Milton - alludes in his Lycidas ; * 


8 ſhed, 


„ 3) tears 
* To: — the laureat herſe where 
« Lycid lies.” 


Lentum de cortice oluten.] Pierius 


found en, in the Lombard and 


It has there been ob- 


ſome other ancient - manuſcript 


5 The fame reading is in the King! 
158. Victu. ] Fi au is here put fo : 


manuſcript. 
1565. Portas eddie] 1 one of 
the Arundehan manuſcripts it is Tod 


5 tam tendit. 


167. ha” onera accipiunt, Ne. 


This and the two following lines? are 


Septa.] In one of Dr Mead's ma- | 


repeated in the firſt Acneid, 


168. gnavum Fucos pecus a prae- 
ſepibus arcent.] "The 5 


rones are 4 
ſort of Bees without ſtings, which do 
not aſſiſt the others in their labour. 
On this account it is generally 


thought, that they are expelled by 


the labouring Bees. Some affirm 
that the Drones are the males, and 
that, after the work of generation 18 


ouyer, they are driven from the hive 
61 Bid Amaranthus all his beauty 


by theſe amazons. 


drones are called boaurdeons. 
In one of the Arundelian manu- 


ſeripts it is urgent inſtead of arcent. 


169. Thyms. ] See the note on ver. 112. 
Hagrantia. Pierius found flagran- 


tia in the Lombard manuſcript: 
The 


Ruaeus renders fucas, gueſpes : but 


. 5 0 5 
AA And Daffodille 61 their cups with I believe gueſpes ſignify waſps. 5 e 


GEORG. 


Illi inter ſeſe magna vi brachia tollunt 


Ac veluti, lentis Cyclopes fulmina ths b 170 0 4 cori, ni 
Cum properant, ali taurinis follibus auras N. 2 — 5 L4 2 2 — 
Accipiunt redduntque, : ali; ſtridentia tingunt Op. it cut again from: bellt 
Aera lacu: gemit impoſitis incudibus Aetna, _ of bull bides : others plunge 


| e braſs. in wnater it 
2 groans with cbe 


In numerum, verſantque tenaci forcipe ferrum. 17 5 of their anvile.. Thy Ife abe: 


their ir * Tu fo, 5 I * . great 2 ⁊ ens * „ 


order; and turn tbe iron dib 


Non liter, ſi parva licet componere magnis, . with grant us in dg“ 


NOTES. 


| The ſame nating is in both Dr 


Mead's manuſcripts. 


that of the Cyclops, in forming 
thunder-bolts ; ; and then ſpeaks of 
the various offices which are aſ- 


ſigned to theſe political inſects in their 


Aetna.] It is antrum in one 
of 45 Arundelian manuſcripts. 


certain order, making a fort of har- 
mony with the regular ſtrokes of their 
hammers of different weights, We 
learn from Iamblichus, that the ſound 
of the Smith's hammers taught Py- 
thagoras to invent the monochord, an 
inſtrument for meaſuring the quanti- 
ties and proportions of ſounds geome- 


trically, This Philoſopher obſerving 


that the diverſity of ſound was ow- 
ing to the ſize of the hammers, ſuſ- 
pended four equal ſtrings, ſuſtaining 
weights of twelve, nine, eight, and 
ſix pounds. Then ftriking alter- 
nately the ſtrings which ſuſtained the 
twelve and fix pounds, he found that 


the diapaſon or octave was formed by 


the proportion of two to one. The 
twelve and eight pound weights 


RR him that the t or fifth 


e force to lift a feather : 


was in {his proportion of three to 


5 two; and the twelve and nine 
170. Ac veluti, &c.] The Poet 


compares the labour of the Bees to 


pounds that the diateſſaron or fourth 


was as four to three. The whole paſ- 2 
ſage is too long to be here inſerted 
therefore I muſt refer the curious 


reader, for farther ſatisfaction, to the 


twenty- ſixth chapter of Iamblichus, | 
republick, and the cautions which 
they uſe in defending themſelves a- 
| om riſing winds, 


de vita Pythagorae., 
176. Non aliter, þ parva Beet amt 


ponere magnis.] This compariſon of 
the Bees to the labouring Cylops, has 
by ſome been thought very improper, 5 
175. In numerum.] That is, in a = 
But Mr Pope is of another opinion, 


as being rather cidiculous than great. 


who, in his Poſtſcript to the tranſla? 


tion of the Odyſſey, judiciouſly ob- 


ſerves, that there is a great difference 
between the actions of irrational be- 


ings, and the low actions of ſuch as 


are rational, when they are repre- 
ſented in apompous ſtyle. **One mY 
add, that the uſe of the grand 


on little ſubjects, is not only hdi | 


ce crous, but a ſort of tranſgreſſion 


S. againſt the rules of proportion bog 


© mechanicks: It is L a vaſt 
believe, 
now I am upon this head, it will 
< be found: a juſt obſervation, that 
ce the low actions of life cannot be 
< put into a figurative ſtyle without 
ce being ridiculous, but things natural 
« can. Metaphors raiſe the latter 


into 


30 


the Atbenian Bees 
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* bw defire of growing Cecropias innatns apes amor urget Nabend 


\each of them in their proper 07 Munere quamque ſuo. 


Grandaevis oppida curze, 


Naos. The elder have tht cure of Et munire favos, et daedala fingere tecta. 


abeir tosont, repair the combi 
und telt ebe artificial edi ces. 
Dutt the younger 
| home, late at night, zlib their 


= bx laden with thyme. They 
feed alfo at large on arbutes, and 


At feſſae multa referunt ſe nocte minores, 18, 
return abenried Crura thymo plenae; paſcuntur et arbuta paſlim, 
Et glaucas falices, caſiamque, crocumque rubentem, 
Et pinguem tiliam, et ferrugineos hyacinthos, 


beary willews, and egg, A and * fa forn, and 628 IO and. _ 3 e 


NOTES. 


55 * into dignity, as we ee in "be 

but throw the for- 
* mer into ridicule, as in the Lutrin. 
I think this may be very well ac- 
counted ſor; laughter implies cen- 
cc ſure ; inanimate and irrational be- 
ee ings are not objects of cenſure; 

: 44 therefore theſe may be elevated e 
c much as you pleaſe, and no ridicule 
* follows : but when rational beings 
* fre repreſented. above their real 
8 5 it becomes ridiculous 1 
5 5 «in art, becauſe it is vicious in mo- 


The Beos in Virgil, would 


66 Georgicks ; 


2: character, 


85 rality. 
be ridiculous by having their ac- 


as men; ſince it would imply folly 


66 or pride, which are the proper ob- 


_ & jects of ridicule.” _ 

177. Crcropias.] The Port calls 
the Bees Cecropias, from Cecrops, 
king of Attica, where the EF was 


famous, 


178. 8 oppitla EY | 


This paflage is taken from Ariſtotle, 
who obſerves, that the older Bees 


work within doors, and thenee be- 


come more hairy; but that the 


younger ſort go abroad, and there- 


ore are fmoother': T £3 meatr]ev 
* pe CUT Spa- 1d $106 per 
7&t, zeal Haciiel vis Sis 78 417% 


baren. al 92 veer 15.5 ie 
xa ot Azbrepar. 


179. Fingere.] In one of I 


7 Mead's manuſcripts it is figere. 


181. Crura thymo plenae.] The 
hair mel of the Bees legs ſerves to te- 
tain the juices which Wy Leather 
from flowers. 

| Arbuta.] See the notes on book! 
ver. 148, and on book III. ver 
Woo 

182. Gin n See th 


note on book II. ver. 13. 


Caſiam.] See the note on book Il 


ver. 213. 
S tions and manners repreſented on 


% level with creatures ſo ſuperior = 


Crocumque rabenten.] The petalof 


the ſaffron flower is purple, but the 
three diviſions of the ſtyle, which 
are the only part in ve, are of the 


colour of fire, 
183. Pinguen tiliam.] see th 


note on book II. ver 449. 


 Ferruginess hyacinthos.] „There are 
many flowers commonly known in 
gardens under the name of Hya- 


cinth, but none of them agree with 
the deſcription which we find of this 


flower among the Poets, who repre- 


ſent it as nüvi ing the letters A'T in- 


{cribed on it's petals. Thus Moſchus, 
in his epitaph on Bion, calls upon 


the Hyacinth to take more marks a 


A on it's. 5 petals : 


Ny 


0 


| deity into a H 
fore was marked with theſe notes of 
mentation to expreſs ven O y_ 


Te lyra 


# . 4% 4 7 . ; 
GEORG. 


[Omnibus una quics operum, labor omnibus unus. 


LI B. iv. 7 4 


489 
Foy tbem labour yy | 
e. ere port IP 


NOTES. 


Nos Stearfs ad 21.78 0d a rip, 


"ual Ee AT, 41 


AduCavs gore wird hoter nance Tel. 


raxe PEAIKT SS N. 


| The Poets feign that the boy Hyk- , 
| cinthus, who was unfortunately kil- 
by that & 
yacitith, which there- Created Aft Hyacinthus * : 
| The tender leaves indifferent Jeters 


led by Apollo, was changed 


Thus Ovid: 


00 8 eris mecum, memorique 
* haerebis in ore. 


* noftra ſonabunt : . 
$$ very noRros.” 5; 


A Aa: Tha alt wich me alide 


And ever in my memory reſide. 
Our barp and wy ty praiſes Pall 
_ reſound + due 
0 Hul in thy ume my ſorrow frall be 1 
No 09. +3 | 
15 Saxvrs. 
LY is ab feign ad hes the fame 5s 


flower aroſe from the blood of Aj Jax, 


when he ſlew himſelf ; thoſe =_ ” 


being half the name of chat hero. 
Thus Od, 5 


(e. 


de tellus 


bee, viridi genuit de ceſpite 
he calls hyacmnthus.: 


1e 


n — . Moult bot 21. N 
A purple fowre gente" on . ” 


6. RubeaBague fanguine 


15 I Oebalio fucrat te vulnere 
<natus, 53 


Latin name e from it. For 


cc a communis tmedils pueroqu> ; 


vir 


60 Inſcripta i folis | hace 9 : 
42 a acer 3 


1 405 


round : 


paint; 


Bith of hits vane and dof the ods an 


: 
8a N D YS. 


a pulſa manu, te carmina To this Vil ſeems to allude in the 


: third Eclogue : 


& * Floſque novus ſeripto emitus imi- 
| gc | . i Dic quibus: in terris neben, nomi- 


© na regum 


e Nafcantuf flottes et PhyNlida bur, 


© habeto,” : 


Ny el me f 9, i in what 7 new region 


prings 
A flow' er that bears infer F the Fes 


of Kings. 


And thou ſhalt geln 4 preſent as 7 5 


dine 

As Phocbus bf fr Fhillir fall be 

thine, 5 
Dx vpEx. 


I müſt = rae to obſerve, rhat the 


vaccinium mentioned by our Poet . 
the ſecond and tenth Eclogues, is not 


different from what in other places 
the. latter being 
the Greek. name, and the former a 


the 


Duaccinium. 
Linth is ee; deſeribed | by 
1 Ovid: 
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In ohe morning they ruſh out 2 Mane ruunt ports; _—_ mora: rurſus eaſdem 1g; 


their gates Won 4 e 
roben 


NOTES. 


the Aeolians, who affected to change 
the v into the dipthong ou, as $uyd- 
Ting into dor, wrote overniv)rov 
and ovaxivviey for the diminutive 


Ni 3 and V&KIvVLOY in Roman 


confirmed by : a line in the 85 E- 
: clogue ; 5 


5 ws Et nigrae violae funt et vaccinia 


cc. nigra; . 


. tus: 2 


: Ke? 75 3.1 tas wh, nat . n 


baun beg. 


"Haw Viegi hi himſelf FR OE I 


Ecce cruor, qui fuſus humi ben. 
„ verat herbam, 

<« Definit eſſe cruor : Tyrioque ni- 
© tentior oſtro _ 

Flos oritur, formamque capitquam 
_ <lila, fi non , 


— Purpureus color huic, argenteus el. 


A 
c Non ſatis hoc Phoebo et; is enim 
„s fuit auctor honoris. | 


«AI, AI 


by Flos habet inſcriptum, funeſtaque 8 


<< litera ducta eſt.” = 


? Behold ö * Bloud which late the ref 
had dide, 


The form of the Hya- 


22 now no Baud. from when, T 8 


flowre full-blown | 
Far brighter than the Brian Fart ö 


- ſhone | 
0 Which cem d the fone or did reſen 


letters is vaccinium. This opinion is 


right 


| 4 7illie: 3 changing but the red t 


' white. 


| MW. 2 contented ( fr the youth ket | | 
: r grace from Phoebus i in the leavs 


be weavd © 


5 which i "6 1 cratiflacion 2 3 ; The fad inproſſon f bis Habu. 4 I! 


. * 8 
in me. tenth Idy lium bo Meer They now in in funeral charadters Fe 72 


1 


SAN DVV. 


| We. here: learn, that the flower in 
_ queſtion was ſhaped like a lily, wa 

of a red colour, and was marked 
with the letters A I. I have more 
than once mentioned the d ifficulty of 
preciſely determining the colours men- 
tioned by the Ancients. Ovid call 
the flower of the Hyacinth Tyri n- 
 tentior oftiro, and purpureus. Virgil 
calls it in this place ferrugineus, and | 
in the third Eclogue he calls it ſuave 
rubens; and in the eleventh Aencid 


he ſpeaks of it's great brightneſs : 


- © Qualem virgines demeſſum pol 
„ lice florem 


« * Seu mollis v lac, eu Janguenti 


„ Hyacinthi; 


60 Ipſe ſuos gemitus foliis inſcribit ; & 0 cui neque fulgor adhuc, neodum 


«ſua forma receſſit. 
Hense we can only gather, that the 


colour of this flower is a deep ſhining 
red. I take the epithet ferrugine® 


in this place only to expreſs the 
deepneſs of the colour, Thus in 2 


| Ee Hart 


1 2 ebe. S = 


n 
1 
I 


e 
. 2 25 de 
SZ” WW ID 


1 


— 


— . PF. ook cul 


0 


ce 


0 
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Veſper ubi e W tandem decedere — 0 tte evening Fan them to 


return at length 2 N in 
[RY 5 * > 


NOTES. 


| if 1 Georeick i it 1s "uſed to \fignify the 
| dusky redneſs of the Tun, OY the 
. of Julius Caeſar : | 


. an caput obſcura nitidum fer- 
Dl Wage. texit. 


| Fee the note on ok . ver. PR 
In the ſixth Aeneid the boat of Cha- 
ron is called a eo where no 
| doubt it means Gurl... 


40 Et ferrugnea ſubveRtat corpora | 
« W 


la the ninth Acneid the fon of Ar 
cens 1s faid to be Ha 


*— — — —rermgine clarus Ibera ;- "2 


That i is, adorned with a Jew purple 
garment dyed in Spain: and in the 
eleventh book it is Joined with the 
Hrian colour ; 


"Varidus forts of flows have been 0 
pee by the Botanical Criticks, 


bor this Hyacinth, the diſcuſſing of. 


all which would be too tedious in this : 
place. Some inſiſt on the Lark's- 
\ ſpur, which does not ſeem to me to 


bear any reſemblance of a Lily, nor dd 


the letters inſcribed appear, till the 
flower has been curiouſly diſſected. 
Ochers propoſe the red Lily, but 5 
this, as was obſerved dane win 3 
flower little known among the An- 
cients, nor is the colour right. Others 
mention Ayris, or flinking Gladdm, 


the flowers of which are not ſuffi 


ciently beautiful, Others, with more 


probability, think the Gladiolss __ 


| Corn-flag to be the flower in que= 
ſtion; but J have never been able ta 
; | diſcover in that flower the letters 
AI. I am pretty well ſatisfied, that 0 
the flower celebrated by the Poets, i is 
what we now are acquainted with 
under the name of Lilium floribus re- 


1 flexts, Or Martagon, and per haps may 


Alpſe peregrina > ferrugine chaos et 
oſtro.“ 


It is probable that all theſe [a 4 
epithets, purpureus, ſuave rubens, fer- 
rugineus, mean a fort of crimſon, the 
colour of human blood, the Hyacinth 
being feigned to have riſen from the 
blood of Hyacinthus, and afterwards 
from that of Ajax. : 
. Having faid thus much of the Hys- 
cinth of the Poets, it will be time to 
galider what flower will agree with 
95 deſcription which they have given 


be that very ſpecies which we call 
Imperial Martagon, The flowers 
of moſt ſorts of Martagons have 
many ſpots of a deeper colour; and 
ſometimes I have ſeen theſe ſpots run 
together in ſuch a manner, as to form 
the letters A I, in ſeveral places, 
which I have cauſed to be repre- 
| ſented in the figure, 
The Tranſlators have n 
erred in tranſlating the nanies of tlie 
plants here ſpoken of. May ttahf-' 
lates arbuta, wildings ; and caſiam, 
cinnamon, and renders ferruginros ver 
improperly pale, and glaucas, green. 
3 They 


Bodies. 


434 
then they ſetk their babitationt 
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and then they take care of thee Admonut, tum tecta petunt, tum carpor a Curant, 


They make a murmuring 


Fit ſonitus, muſſantque oras et limina circum, 


noiſe, and bum about the fides Poſt, ubi jam thalamis ſe compoſuere, ſiletur 


and entrance of the hives, Aſter- 
 evards, when they are laid down 


In noctem, feſſoſque ſopor ſuus occupat artus. 199 


on their beds, they are filent all Nec vero a ſtabulis pluvia impendente recedunt 


night, and a Jeueet ſleep poſſeſſes Longius, 


r wearied limbs, But when 


aut credunt caelo adventantibus euris ; 


R Sed circum tutae ſub moenibus urbis Ta 


Far from their hives, nor do they 


* } be «ly, oben 0 winds are, but ain 2 water in JL near the walk 17 thei wn 


NOTES. 


"Oo -anty ye ee co They hu upon S 
1 e green Willows, Saffron, | 


© Cinnamon. 


« Pale Hyacinths, and fe fruitful Lin- 


5 « den Tn. 53] 


the balmy reed inſtead of them; he 


J f tranſlates caſi . ndr 3 and Ha- 5 | 


: cura, violet: 1 


5 00 © On Lavender, and Saffron buds 


they feed, 
„ Reed; 


„ From purple Violets and the Teile 


„ e they-bring 5 
— Their gather'd ſweets, and rifle 
1 all the ſprings” 1 . 


; expe. 


cc He fo oils the bn flow rs, he Gs 


7 55 blues 


Of Vi'lets, wilding Blooms, and 


. ien deus.“ 


” Dr Tra 
ter; only he has fallen into a com- 


mon error of taking 1 the caſte a to be 
davender. " RN | 


« They f ſack the kun, and wa 


©. lows grey, 
_ © Sweet Lavender, and 2 rocus yel- 


„ low flow, 


„The purple Hyacinth, and gut 


= Addiſon omits 6 Fine d inſerts 44 * Lime.“ 


104 PR una quies, &e. i Thi 


paſſage is taken from Ariftotle, who 


ſays, that in the morning they are all 


ſilent, till one of them calls the ref 
Ss up with two or three hums : 

5 © On bending Ohers, and the balmy > thy all go out to work. And when 
they return, they are at firſt tumul- 
tuous, but grow more quiet by de- 
grees, till at laſt one flies buzzing 
round the reſt, as if it commanded 
ſilence, upon which they are all im- 


5 mediatel uiet : 
1 Doge. s tranſlation. is not more YA 


then 


Of betet Js 01676: 
., 40 av tie %%  BopaCnoare 


Sts n pie Tots d” in” ipyor alfi 
4701s, xa e dh, Jopv- 
Co 70 fd. 


n Huf 7 
1er, 2 106 av wie @T4p17 6T0LENN Boy 


| Cin, Gee e aH. 
Liar G αον 


app 5 ſucceeded 3 ber . 
berg edition it is dum. 


187. Tum. ] In the old Nuren 
Les Knie, AN In the old Nuren- 


. . * . * 


190. Ser 


55 


Vi 


| Poet's account of the generation of 


| ever, the doctrine of equivocal ge- 
neration was ſo generally admitted 


GEORG. 


Excurſuſque breves tentant, et ſaepe lapillos, 

vt cymbae inftabiles fluctu jactante ſaburram, 195 
Tollunt: his ſeſe per inania nubila librant. 

Illum adeo placuiſſe apibus mirabere morem, 
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and try Hort excurſions ; and 
take up little flones, as boats that 
totter on the toſſing wave, tale 
ballaſt : voith theſe they poiſe 
tbemſelues through the empty 
clouds, But of all the proper 


| ties of Bees ehis meſt of all will cauſe your wonder, 


NOTES. 


| 190. Sopor ſuus.] Servius interprets | 
E 
| 194. Saepe lapillos, &c.] This is © , 
| taken from Ariſtotle: Ora de avs. © t 
| jos N u, gepovar Aller e £au- 
Tels, Epps pos T0 e 
7 


Be, 
197. [llum adeo placuiſſe, &c.] The 


Bees is by no means conſiſtent with 


currence of the two ſexes, : How- 


by the Ancients, that it is no wonder 

the Poet ſhould aſſent to it. We find 
this opinion related by Ariftotle, in 
his fifth book of the Hiſtory of Ani- 
mals. There are various opini- 

* ons,” ſays the Philoſopher, con- 
* cerning the generation of Bees. 

For ſome deny that they either 
* copulate or being forth their young, 
* thinking that they gather their 
produce. Nor are theſe agreed 
© about the flower from which they 
gather them: but ſome will have 
dit to be from the honey-wort, 
* ſome from the reed, and others 
* from the olive; which laſt, in 
* favour of their opinion, urge that 
there are more ſwarms of Bees 
in proportion, as the olive-trees 
* are fruitful. Some are of opinion, 


that only the Drones are produced. 


3 


& after this manner; but that the 


Hees are produced by the leaders. 
. Others will have it, that 


cc 


hey are produced by copulation, 


and affirm that the Drones are 
the males, and the Bees the fe- 

* males: Heft 4% Thy yireow 
rar wertT]ov ou T avToy Tpamov 
@d)T&s VronauCdvouoim. o u ya 
| gage ov Tix]ew, ous dy sveobar Tas 

phers, who aſſert, with great pro- 
bability, that no animal, nor even 
plant, is produced without a con- 


piruT]as, , oiperr Toy ybvor. K 


45 ce 7 A As 
opel ue m0 Tov avbois To xa* 

2 a a 2 . PP * 1 ; 
N, of A Tov avloug To nands 
5 :. . 2: My wv 2 x RN 

au, LANU Is ατ Tod avlous Ths 


A, Kal Chugia Aiyoualm, dr 


$A441@V popd YErnTai, Tort rai £0 pot 


29)74t mAcIo]a' of Ss pact Tow 


ue TOV Rhe op. auvTas oro, 
derb tos dne TAY eipnuivar, 70) NS. 


ray pEMTT]AV TILTEW TOs HYELOVAss 
. + 01 J paow yfeoban ] 


elt dpperas wiv Tos xnonas, In- 
Atias de Tas pealt]as. 


Pliny has 
almoſt tranſlated the words of Ari- 
ftotle. But he has added, that the 
Bees certainly fit like hens, and that 


the young Bee at it's firſt appearance 
is a worm: ** Quod certum eſt, gal- 


C linarum modo incubant. Id quod 


« excluſum eſt, primum vermicu- 
« Jus videtur candidus, jacens tranſ- 
© yerſus, adhaerenſque ita ut paſ- 


cc cere videatur. But the modern 


Philoſophers have been more happ 
in diſcovering the nature of tt 
wonderful inſets, The — 


| Ff 2 
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that they do not copulate, of ener- Quod nec concubitu indulgent, nec corpora legnes 


vate their bodies by luſt, or la- 
bour to bring forth their young. 


In venerem ſolvunt, aut foetus nixibus edunt; 


But they themſelves gather their Verum ipſae e foliis natos et ſuavibus herbis, 209 


young frem leaves and feveet 
berbs, They themſelves alſo pre- Ore legunt : 


ipſae regem parvoſque Quirites 


luce their king, and their ſmall oufficiunt, aulaſque et cerea regna refingunt. 
_ Citizens : and repair their pa- Saepe etiam duris errando in cotibus alas 


laces and waxen realms. Often 
| - 0, whilſt they wander over 


Attrivere, ultroque animam ſub faſce dedere, 


e bard rocks, bave they bar- Tantus amor florum, et generandi gloria mellis. 205 
tered ebeir. wings, and wolun- Ergo ipſas quamvis auguſti terminus acyi- 


tarily yielded up their lies under 


their birthens : ſo great is their ah 7 oh . their ir glny in mating 115 25 wege, ta 


_ their ag. bas but 0 a narrow bound, 


NOTES. 


1 Rees: 5 not appear to 1 a either. 


ſex : the Drones are diſcovered to 
have the male organs of generation; 


and the King is found to be of the 
This King, or rather 
Queen, is wholly employed in the 


female ſex. 


increaſe of the family, laying ſeveral 
| thouſand eggs every ſummer, from 
cach of which is hatched a ſmall 
| white worm, which in due time 
. changes either to a Bee or a Drone. 
Ihe Kings, the labouring Bees, and 
the Drones, are all promiſcuoſſy 
hatched from theſe eggs: and the 
ſame order of nature has lately been 
_ obſerved in the Waſps. 


198. Cancubitu.] Rene is uſed 


5 "ow concubitut,as before victu for victui. 

200. Verum ipſae e folus natos.] 
80 I read with Heinſius, all the ma- 
nuecripts that J have collated, and 
moſt ot the editors. 


without e, which reading Pierius alſo 
admitted; who obſerves, that in ſome 
manuſcripts it is 7þ/ae natos felis; 
and ipſac e folns im the Roman copy, 
Which be thinks an clegaut reading. 
1a Gerda 0 hie, foltts natos. 


43. <S 


- 


In ſeveral of 
the oldeit editions it is verum ipſae 
natos foliis. Paul Stephens and Schre- 
velius read werum ipſae folus natos 


By 2 pe W the Pate” mean: 
the petals or leaves of flowers ; for 
Ariſtotle ſpeaks wholly of flowers. 
202. Refingunt.] Servius and Pie- 


rius read refigunt, but this laſt com- 


mentator thinks e better, as 

he found it in the Roman, the Me- 
diccan, and i in {ome other of the older 
manuſcripts. It is refigunt in the 
Cambridge, the Bodleian, one of the 
 Arundelian, and in one of Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts, which reading is admit- 
ted by moſt of the oldeſt editors, and 
by Grimoaldus, Paul Stephens, La 
. Schrevelius, and others. But 


Heinſius, Ruacus, Maſvicius, and 


moſt of the later editions have re. 
fingunt. BE. 

203. Saepe atiam 4 is, ec. ] Tubes 
three lines ſeem to be miſplaced: 


for here they interrupt the ſenfe, 


They ſeem to come in more proper- 
ly after ver. 196, I am indebted 
tor this obſervation to the learned 


Sir Daniel Molyneux, Baronet, . 


| 
206. Anguſti.] 3 7 anke. 
ſtus; but Pierius found anguſti in al 
the manuſcripts that he could pro- 
cure. 


207. Neu 


DSD 


nes 


200 
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Excipiat neque enim plus ſeptima ducitur aeſtas, 
At genus immortale manet, multoſque per annos 
Stat fortuna domus, et avi numerantur avorum. 


e 
For they de not liue above ſeven 
years, yet does the ſtock remain 
immortal, and the fortune of the x 
family ſubſifts for many years, 


Practerea I egem non fic Aegyptus, et ingens 210 and they can number grandfatber: 


e grandfathers, Beſides neitber 
Tot, ner grraa 


5 


207. Neque enim plus ſeptima du- 
citur as/tas. ] Ariſtotle ſays that Bees 
| live fix years, and that ſome laſt ſeven; 


but if a ſwarm ſubſiſts nine or ten 


% Nam fere decimo ab internitione 


* anno, gens univerſa totius alvei | 


© conſumitur.” 


210. Praeterea regem, &c.] In this 


paragraph the Poet compares the obe- 
dience of the Bees to their King, 


with that of the moſt ſervile nations, 


the Egyptians, Lydians, Parthians, 


and Medes; which he takes from 


Ariſtotle. The Kings,” fays the 
Philoſopher, *© never go abroad to 
* fred or on any other occaſion, 
* without being accompanied by 
* the whole multitude : and if, 
* when they are abroad, the King 


te happens to ſtray, they all ſearch 


« after him with the utmoſt dili- 
„ gence, till they find him. We 


have been informed alſo, that, 
» when he is unable to fly, the people 


* 
. 


carry him, and that they all de- 
part when he dies;: or if they 
dé tarry, that they make only 
| 1 © combs and not honey: and that 
years, it is thought very happy: 
bios Ss Tav NN er e. kv 
9e r vert]ov xai tm]d try Coon 
Erd d opiras Siapiry Th evvic. 
1 bn, tv Joke drayeyernadai. 
| Columella ſays that no ſwarms can 
be brought to live above ten years: 
“ Durantque, fi diligenter excultae 
„ ſunt, in annos decem, nec ullum 
examen hanc aetatem poteſt ex- 
* cedere, quamvis in demortuarum 
| * bcumquotannis pullos ſubſtituant. 


nothing can hinder them all from 
Je Bag’ os avTITU FEW, id! pa 
lier hay To ko pol, z im gn, 


euT” anraws* fact fs nal fav aro- 
TAQvnli d apeojues, dvoyveuoucas 


Hera si ws dv eupart TW NnyS more 


Ti 6TuhN" MyeT41 e Kal gepeoba; 


auT To Tov 40 (0v, r ahTeaVas 

n AuvyTai, Kal eav dmoAAvTAL, 
 aminavallai 7% apeo per” dv I dp 
Ib Q Siaptivact, rat xnpia 
c aoiowrt ph ev ky yiveolat, nat 

evTis Tayy amoanuchar. But not- 


withſtanding the generalopinion con- 


cerning the allegiance of theſe in- 


ſeas, Swammerdam, a Dutch writer, 


contends that their government is a 


republick, which ſubſiſts by mutual 
affection, without any deſpotic or 


monarchical power: Non tamen 


« ficco pede praeterire potuimus 
«© Rempublicam Apum, quae ſolo 
« amore, ſine ulla poteſtate deſpo- 
c tica aut monarchica, continetur.“ 
The French Academicians, under 
the reign of Lewis XIV, remarked 


with much complaiſance, that a- 
mong the Bees the privilege of ge- 


neration belongs only to the royal 
family; all the ſubjects being con- 
. demned 


438 


Tydia, nor the people of the Par- 
. nor r the Median * a 


p. VIRGILII MARONIS 3 
9 8 nec als os ram ere aut Medus Hydahaſ f Ob 


An 


Di 

N 0 T E S, 2 nll 

demned to - barienticl. "Many ob- felf into the Tis: If this were tue, Ft 
ſervations equally uſeful mooſe be it would have been a river of w Ob 
made on the oeconomy of theſe in- much conſequence, to be paſſed o Hi 


ſets, I wonder none of our own 
writers will contend for a mixt go- 


vernment among them; or be polite 
enough co ſhew the happineſs of 
being under » female adminiſire- 
tion, EP 

"Eran ] "The Loppiary 1 were 


; remarkable adorersof their monarchs; 


many of the heathen gods being the 


deified kings of that people. 
Ingens Lydia. ] Lydia was a region 


of Aſia minor, famous for their rich 


King Croeſus, and their golden river © If 

4 Eloigne de la ville de Suſa, Pune ir 
211. Populi n 1 Parthia des capitales de la Perſe. | 
was a region of Aſia, bounded on the 
weſt by Media, on the north by 


5 33 on the eaſt by Ariana, 


: Factolus. 


and on the ſouth by the deſerts of 
Carmania. 


to touch the ground with their 

mouths, when they approached him. 
Medus Hydaſpes.] The Hydaſpes, 

ol which we find ſuch abundant men- 


a river of India. But here Virgil 
ſeems to ſpeak of a Median river of 
the ſame name, which however I do 
not find mentioned by any of the 
ancient Geographers. Servius ſays 


expreſsly it is a river of Media, but 


on what authority I do not know, 


La Cerda ſays that the Poet juſtly 


calls this river Median, becauſe it 
waſhes Media before it empties it' $ 


Theſe people are. re- 
ported to have been ſo ſubmiſſive to 
their King, as to kiſs his foot, and 


daſpes of the Medes. 
tion among the ancient writers, was 


that according to Plutarch, the Per- 


in ſilence, as it muſt flow through; ; 
greater extent of land than the In. 
dus it's ſelf. But no ſuch river ſeem 


to be known by any Geographer 
either ancient or modern, | 
ſays that Virgil i is ſingular in placin 
this river in Media, which I belie 
: 18 true. 


Ruaey | 


But Catrou, in his note on 
this paſſage, ſays the Hydaſpes wa th 


a river of Perſia, and gives us a cau· W 
tion, not to confound this river with; 
the Indian Hydaſpes: 


cc 


wh  L'hydaſg g n 
Etoit un fleuve- de Perſe, peu 


It ne 

faut pas confondre ce fleuve Hy- p 
daſpe avec un autre de meme N c 
“ nom, qui fut dans les Indes, |; 
terme desconquetesd' Alexandre,” N + 
I wiſh this learned Father had f. t 
voured us with ſome good authority t 
to ſupport what he ſays. The rivet Þ | 
meant by him ſeems to be the Choa- 


ſpes, which perhaps Virgil might, | 


with a poetical liberty, call the Hy- 
This river ri- 
ling in Media flows through Suſana, 
near the city Suſa, one of the capi. 
tals of the Perſian empire. The 
water of it was ſo very famous, 


fan kings would drink of no other. 
Er Tov 4e Ilepowr Bag 2 
ragehαH , eie J Andes, 371 74 
Tov Nod A⁰ẽö Jag ies, 
aud por c ον ́ THY GAANY Aνh˙ 
ai /, The reader may find in 

Xenon 


4 
"6 
Þ 


q Obſervant. Rege incolumi mens omnibus una eſt: . 
Amiſſo rupere hdem ; conſtructaque mella 
Diripuere ipſae, et crates ſolvere favorum. 
lle operum cuſtos: illum admirantur, et omnes 215 5% dow 
E Circumſtant fremitu denſo, ſtipantque frequentes ; 
Et ſacpe attollunt humeris, et corpora bello 

Objectant, pulchramque petunt per vulnera mortem. 
His quidam ſignis, ROO haec exempla ſecuti 


% Ck 8 7 * 4 - 5 e nn dan i NEE Recs x n 28 e's: A LN r, n 
ys . 8 | EEE ET IE TS . EI Ce TT 


6E ORG: 


: Xenophon. abundant inftances of the 
extraordinary obedience which was 


paid by the Medes and ren to ; 


their monarch. 


212. Mens 8 una oft ] % 


is wanting in one of Dr Mead's ma- 


| nuſcripts. 


in ole Bodleian manuſcript 
219. His quidam ſignis, &c.] The 


216. Frequentes. ] Tei is ; frementes 


: Poet obſerves, that ſome Philoſophers, 


| conſidering the great ſagacity of theſe 


| inſets, have ſuppoſed them to par- 
take of the divine mind ; and hence 


| takes occaſion to ſpeak of the Pla- 


| tonic ſyſtem of a ſoul animating the 
| univerſe, 


place he plainly follows the doctrines u 
himſelf declares what he has ſaid of 


At the ke end of the PTY 


book our Poet declares himſelf an 
admirer of Epicurus; and in this 


of Plato, in which he has been ac- 
cuſed of inconſiſtency. But let it be 
obſerved, that he has not ſhewn 
himſelf attached to the whole Epi- 
curean Philoſophy. The doctrine 


of that Philoſopher, which Virgil 


adopts, is, that happineſs confiſts in 
a conſtant tranquillity of mind ; and 
that a wiſe man ought to lay aſide 
17 fear of death. He had indeed in 


his younger days been a more ſtrict 


univerſe, and of a future ſtate, 
ly appears in this Georgick, and in 
the ſixth Aeneid. 
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Fu equious fo their King "Pp. 
Whilſt the King is ſafe, they re- 
main united; but when be it 
dead, they diſſolve their ſociety, 
n the fabrick of rhetr 
honey, and tear in pieces the 
ſtructure of their combs, He is 
the guard of their works : bim 
they admire, and ſurround with _ 
frequent ſhoutings, and croud a- 
bout him; and often carr 


| Some being led 2 thep appear 


NOTES. 


: follower of Epen, 2 as we may ga- 
ther from the ſixth Eclogue. 1 
perhaps in his riper years he might, 
as well as his friend Horace, la a- 
ſide ſome of thoſe doctrines. 


But 


he 
belief of a divine mind governing 
plain- 


It may be ob- 


jected, that he does not here propoſe 1 
the Platonic ſyſtem as his own opi- 


nion, becauſe he ſays only that me 
have advanced this doctrine. But 
then it muſt be conſidered, that he 
has put the ſame ſentiments in the 


mouth of Anchiſes, in the Elyſian 
fields, which he would not have 
done, if he had not thought them to 


be true. I know it will be replied, 
that the Commentators are almoſt 
1 of opinion, that Virgil | 


the future ſlate, in the ſixth Aeneid 


to be a fiction, which he plainly ex> 


prefles by the paſſage of Aeneas 
through the ivory gate. But it ſeems 
improbable, that the Poet ſhould be- 
ſtou / ſo much pains in compoſing that 
fine account of the infernal regions, 
ſhould take an opportunity of making 
ſo delicate a compliment to Auguſtus 
and the Roman people, and at laſt 

Ff 4 | conclude 


| —_ 7 

oon tbeir ſhoulders, and for bis _ 
q ſote expoſe their bodies in war, _ ſech a goed teath 7 wounds 
5 ances and fave theſe example, 


the 


440 


bave ſaid that the ves are en- 
dotued Twith a part of the divine 
mind, and with aetherial in- 
«fluences. For their opinion ts 

| 2 ebe 2 paſſes W the whole | 
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Eſſe apibus partem divinae mentis, et hauſtus 220 
Actherios dixers. 


Deum 1 ire * omnes 


NOTES. 


concgte with giving PEE to undet⸗ 
ſtand, that there was no truth in 
What be had been ſaying. The tranſ- 
parent gate of horn was that through 
which the true ſhades were ſent; and 
the opake gate of ivory ſerved for 


5 1 Pallage of falſe vitions : "IR 


K Nat geminae Gann: portae ; qua- 


„ rum altera fertur 


4 « * Cornea, qua veris facilis datur 


© exitus umbris: 


. « „ Altera candenti perſecta nitens 


„ elephanto ; 


C + Sed falſa ad cachum mittuat | in- , 


95 6 * ſomnia manes.“ 


Tivo gates of ſeep there are. 


Through which with caſe the wt fon- 


tam paſs ; 


e polls: alepbinnt tha it ben ſhines, 
Try which the Hau Zend N 


; 151 — — — Quin corpus. onu- 


. rams to hight. 
18 180 Dr Taarr, 


lions, but at that through which 


falſe viſions, being bodies of a more 
a 


- Tenſe ſubſtance tl 
accuſtomed 1 to 8; 


n the true, were 


6 His ubi tum natum Anchiſes una- 
be que Sibyllam 

« Profequitur dictis, portaque emit⸗ 

by &< tit ebutna,” -_ | 


- 


theo one N 


Here the the f, re 22 with bi 
” Ws 
And his priphetick guide, in fel. 40 


courſe. 


: Confers ; and ſends them through the 
N 1 85 gate. 


br Tas 


Had bs. 5 let out at the horn rate 


the whole muſt have been taken fo 
a Viſion, though a true one: but 
Aencas being yet a living body, and 
no proper inhabitant of thoſe regions, 


had been admitted, before the ſepa- 
ration of his ſoul from his body, to 


= converſe with ſpirits, not in a viſion, 


but in reality, The opake gate was 


therefore the moſt proper for the paſ- 
ſage of a foul, whillt yet encumbred 
with a terreſtr ial body. 
220. Partem divinae mentis.] Ho- 


race uſes an een like de, for 
the human ſoul : 1 


„ ſtum 


« Heſternis vitiis nentem quem 


| Is e veliig a bond bd | 5 : 
and no real ſhade, was not ſent ö Atque affigit humo divinae par- 


at the gate appropriated to true vi- 


221. Deum nangue ire per omnes, 0. 
We are informed by Plutarch, in 
his ſecond book of the opinions of 
Philoſophers, that all of them, ex- 
cept Democritus, Epicurus, and the 


„ praegravat una, 


by ticulam aurae.” 


reſt, who aſſert the doctrine of 2 
vacuum and atoms, held the univerſe 
to be animated "Or wy d di is 
1%. Teer TeV 4g xa} uf FIT 

— xod 28 


8202 2 


bi 


Omnia: 


Hlinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, bends obo ſhe 

| Quemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 
scilicet huc reddi deinde ac reſoluta referri 

nec morti eſſe locum, ſed viva volare 8 


GEORG LIB Iv. 


T ages Gate an maris, caelumque profundum. #arth, the extent of the E 


the beight  Geaven, That 
, tbe berds, men, 
| and alt ſorts of wild beaſts, nay 
22 5 all creatures, at their birth draw 
in their lives, That allo them, 
"wwhen diſſalved, are bither re- 
turned : that there is mo place 


* . that EP 82 2 — * 1 


NOTES. 


neVperen. Anporpiros $2 R Ele- 
bos * 30% Td d T, 10H YoUTaL 
nv T0 Res, GuTs Ev or, cuTs 
freie Tiesxeto bat, ug: d 1 


This opinion of the ſoul of 


d. 
the univerſe is farther inculcated by 
our Poet, i in the ſixth Aeneid: 


6. * Principio caelum, ac terras, cam- 
“ poſque liquentes, 


Ataniaque aſtra 


« Spiritus intus alit, totamque infuſa 


per artus 


Mens agitat molem, et magno le 


« corpore miſcet.” 


FR firſt, that heav'n, and earthy 


compacted frame, 


And flowing Waters, and the farry 


ame, 
frd both the radiavt lights, 0: one com- 
mon ſoul 


| Inſpires, and feeds, and animates the 


whole. 
This active mind 222 thro” all the 


ſpace, 
Unites and mingle with the mighty 


e 


Da vpEx. 


Thus al Aeſchylus : g 


Leds WO ahr. Teo Vs 4 75. za eus oy 


 Wpants, 
20d To wala; * 


Fecrrſerein 5 
In one of Dr Mead's it is acteſſere. 
The King's manuſcript has vitam in- 


ſtead of vitas. 
« ' Lucentemque globum Junae, * r 9's 


conflagration. 


| and Luean, 


Ks „Jupiter oft quodeunque vides ,quo- | 
* cuntes moveris. 95 Þ 


i 026: "Brea for vita.) W Ge - 
me ancient manuſcripts, 


225. Ac reſoluta.] 11 the King's "= 
manuſcript it is ad reſoluta: in one 
of Dr Mead's it is gere ſoluta. _ 
226. Nec morti E locum. Ac: A 
cording to Plutarch, it was the opi- 


nion of Pythagoras and Plato, that 
the ſoul did not die, but that, when 
it left the body, it returned to the 


kindred ſoul of the univerſe: the 
Stoicks thought the ſouls of the igno- 
rant periſned with their bodies; and 
that thoſe of the wiſe endured till the 


curus were of opinion, that the Gut g 


and body died together: Pythagoras 
and Plato held, that the 6 wht 
part periſhed, but not the rational; 


the ſoul being (though 


not God him- 
ſelf yet) the — of the eternal God: 
Nobayipas, Ad ro- apbapror tivac 
THY Ni Ed car Yay tis Td Tos 


og xu avaxapsiv apes 7d 


Hoy res" % ETwixol, ic ſoco ay Tav 
c T ſropipaoba-, Thy ue ac be- 


reoTipas a d Tos cuuεLs Dole 


Democritus and Epi- 


442 


4 any time you ⁊uouid oper 
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| and rife up to 3 If Sideris in numerum, 


atque alto ſuccedere caelo. : 


V gi quando ſedem auguſtam ſervataque mella 
aug Mon, and the bonus q S 5 mw 
— din thei l 2 Theſauris relines; prius hauſtu ſparſus aquarum 
garg/s your mouth with water Ora fove, fumoſque manu praetende ſequaces. 2% 


ſpire it out, and drive in 


- ti 
— * do they compreſs 


ſmoak woich your Bis gravidos — foetus, duo — meſſis, 


5 the & bom; : there are tue Joſon of taking it, one as fon a as | the Pleiad | 


NOTES. 


- Bar (abr, che 2171 747 ratur 


Thy Ne ie xupoT%par, „%% tot , 
vobs goods, x [4 pl THSSXTUP@T EOS. 


| AnjubupiTos, Emixoupos, obepriv, To 


TIvba- 
To {ev Aryan, 


3 gehe. oeh. 
VPoôpas, IIAdT , 


5 dpba gro (4928 tyag u Jh ov. 
Jede d& ipyoy Tod didiov de 


: va 10 d N, pbapror. 


227. Succed, Pierius found / 
7- Succedere.] Pier 1 Ale ſome read ore fave, an exprefliun 


_ uſed by the Ancients to command a 
religious ſilence, as ore favete omnes 
in the fifth Aenied, and favete lingui 


” 3 condere in the Roman manuſcript. 


228. Si quando, &c.] In this pa- 
ragraph the Poet ſpeaks of the two 


ſeaſons of taking the honey, and of 


Le the paſfionate temper of the Bees. 


Auguftam.] Moſt Editors read an- 
Sie as Pierius found it in the 


Lombard and in fome other ma- 


nuſcripts. It is angu/fam alſo in all 
the manuſcripts which J have col- 
hted, except one of Dr Mead's, But 


BServius, Grimoaldus, Paul Stephens, 

 Heinhus, Schrevelius, and Maſvici- #4 
It is auguſtam al- 
foi m the old Nurenberg edition, and 


5 n two old editions printed at * nice = 
* ; +... agree, that. by this word not the 


us read augu/tam. 


in folio, in 1475 and 1476. 


229. Prius hauftu ſparſus aquarum a 


ora fove.) This paſſage is very va- 


— 7 1 read. Servius, Grimoaldus, 


Fieinſius, Ruaeus, Maſvicius, and 
fome others, approve the reading 


which J have followed. Both Dr 


Mead's manuſcripts have Haus and 
ore vn, which are admitted by the 


ite old Sinn G in the pre 
_ ceding note, and by Paul Stephens, 
La Cerda, and Schrevelius. 


Gervii 


ſays ſparſus is uſed for ſpargens, one 


participle for another, which is not 


unuſual among the Poets. The con- 


ſtruction therefore will be Prius fray 
ora hauſtu aquarum ſpargens, Fi 
5 4 4 your mouth with water ſpirtiꝶ 


The ſame Commentator obſerve 


in Horace. According to this inter- 


pretation the ſence will be, Fiyſ 


ſprinkling them with a draught of 104- 
ter, obſerve ſilence. In one of the 
Arundelian mannſcripts it is ore fart, 
which I ſuppoſe was intended for 
ore fave. 

230. Fumoſque 1 manu fractente 2 
aces.] It is a cuſtom to drive Bees 
with ſmoak. Colamella ſpeaks large 
ly. on this ſubject, _ 

"T3; Peetus.) 'The Commentator 


young Bees but the honey i is meant, 
Duo tempora meſſis.] The Poet 


ſeems to follow Ariſtotle, who favs i 


+ there are two ſeaſons of making ho- 
ney, in ſpring and in autumn: 
Ty ds Tov pk AToS b Del 
p wiowgede nat jweromaper, Vat. 
ro mentions three ſeaſons; the 4 
| = a 


N 
0 
KH - 
«x 
ti 4 
bs 


L oportet.“ 
and July: 
[-* ut quadam lege naturae, ſi ſcire aut 
| © obſervare homines velint, rigeli- | 
| © mus ab educto examine: fer 

Maio menſe includitur ors hy 


i GEORG. LIB. IV. 
5 rene, ſimul os terris oſtendit honeſtum 


'  Taygete bas fbewn 1 | 


\ wel * K * 


9 . 


NO 7 K 8. 


at ths ling of the Pleiades, the 2 
cond about the latter end of ſummer, 
before the whole conſtellation Bootes 
riſes, the third after the ſetting 

of the Pleiades: 
«c favorum primum putant 25 
| © tempus vergiliarum exortu; ſecun- 
* dum aeſtate acta, ante quam totus 
“ exoriatur arcturus; tertium poſt 
| © vergiliarum occaſum.“ 
la mentions the rwenty frond: or 
| twenty-third of April, and the twen- 
: „Tertio calendas 
4 Julii ventoſa tempeſtas. His die- 
| © bus eadem quae ſupra. Sed et vi- 
| * ciam in pabulum ſecare oportet 
| & . . alvos caſtrare, quas ſubinde 

« nono quoque aut decimo die ad ca- 
| © lendas Maias conſiderare et curare 


Pliny ſpeaks of May 


ty-ninth of June : 


Dies ſtatus inchoandi, 


6 mia. 


*a tempeſtivitate praecipua, ipſo 


© ſirio explendeſcente poſt ſolſtitium 
| * diebus triginta fere.“ 
places the time of taking the _ | 


Palladius 


in June. 
232. Taygete. ] Taygete was one 


| of the Pleiades : ſee the notes on 
| book I. ver. 138, and 221. 


The Pleiades rife with the ſun on 


| the twenty-ſecond of April, accord- 
ing to Columella : 


uy . das Maias Vergiliae cum ſole ori- 


untur. 


Columel- Once when the lovely Pleiades 


„ We envy 


« Decimo calen- 


I cannot help obſerving in this 


place, that Addiſon, in his tranfla- 
tion, has given warmth. and luſture . 
to the Pleiades: 
12 Eximendorum 5 


eſſe « Twicein the year their fow ry toil 


„begin, 


© And twice they fetch their dewy 


„ harveſt in; 


Bet Hh 


« And add fre ihre to the \funmer 


cc Ries; 


And once when hafrning fromthe 


„ watry fig 


« =p quit their fation, and er- 0 
1 bear to Line,” 


5 And yet, in his bn en nah; 


he repreſents them as a northern 8 


5 conſtellation : 


not the warmer clime, 
e that lies 


« In ten degrees of more indulgent 
Alterum genus eſt mellis 
* aeſtivi, quod ideo vocatur horaeum, 


e ſkies, 
„Nor at the chanel of our hea- 5 
0. ven repine, 
« Tho' o'er our heads the frozen N 
6 | Pleiads ſhine,” l 3 


es the Pleiades do not Mine over 


our heads, but over thoſe of the 


Egyptians and Indians. I believe 


the Pleiades being called the ſeven 
ſtars, occaſioned this ingenious au- 
thor to miſtake them for the ſeven 
ftars called Charles's wain, which do 
indeed ſhine over our heads, and may 
be called frozen, being ſo near the pole. 

2233. Oceani 


3 has ſpurned the deſpiſed 104- 


ters of the ocean: or, when .t 


ame flar, flying from the con- 
5 — of the wary Hs, . 


2 23 3. -Oceani anner Thus Homer : 


| 56s "wKEas00 


234. Aut eadem, &c.]. It . 


hs already obſerved, in the note on 


book J. ver. 221, that the morn- 


ing ſetting of the Pleiades is about 
the latter end of Odtober, or begin 
= 1 ing of November. 


| Sins " fugiens ub 10 479% 1 The 5 


mmentators are greatly divided a- 


75 bout the conſtellation, which the 
I Pleiades are here ſaid to avoid. Ser- 


— vius, affirms it is the ſouthern fiſh, 
that receives the water of Aquarius 


_ in his mouth, in which het Is followed ; 


: by May: 


« Againe . FR the Futher fi 


© $6: doth; fly>. 
4 70 winter fees deſcending beavily I 


: « The wat” ry Scorpion mend his | 
pace behind, 5 
With a black train of ttorms and 1 


bas They plunge into the deep, a and , 


_ wintery waters. 
ſonably ſuppoſe, that the conſtella- 
tion which they avoid, is one that 
niſes in the morning about the ſame 
time, or ſoon after they ſet. 
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Pleias, et oceani ſpretos pede reppulit amnes: 
Aut eadem ſidus 8 ubi piſcis aquoſi 


No TB 8. 


winter wind, 


1 fate EINE find.” > 


i The ſetting of the Pikindes'i is conſe; 
ſed to mean the latter end of Octobe 

or beginning of November, perhaps 
the eighth, for on that day Columella 
ſays they ſet in the morning, and ac- 
_ cording to the ſame. author, winter 
begins the next. 


| This agrees very 
well with their deſcending into the 
Now we may rea- 


The 


Scorpion, according to Columella, 


: Hin Yu it is ths. e 


Pifers - 


<.des: poiſions.”: He obſerves in his- 


note, that the Pleiades ſet before the 


„Lies Pleiades ſe cou- 


Fiſh: ariſe : 


<« chent avant que le ſigne des poiſ- 


< ſons ſe leve. La Cerda was of 
the fame opinion, but he ſays he will 
not diſpute with any one, who ſhall 
luppoſe it to be the Dolphin. Ruaeus 
contends that the dra is meant, 
which ſeems to follow the Pleiades, 
and hang over them. Dryden ſays | it 
IS the n 5 4.0 


8 


; F ; 4 


by Again when that aligned quire 
- job Haares | 


\ 


— 


4 


* 
þ » 


« firyant la preſence du ſigne 
„ maneexoritur.”” 
of Dryden, only 1 can ſee no reaſon 
for calling the Scorpion by the name 


s 1 


riſes on the thirteenth of December: 
AIdibus Decembris Scorpio totus 
This is in favour 


of piſcis aguaſus. The Scorpion is no 
fiſh, nor is it's uſual habitation in the 
water. The Dolphin riſes on the 


twenty- ſeventh of December: Sex- 


© to calendas Januarias Delphinus- 


* incipit oriri mane.” The ſun does 


not enter Aquarius till the middle of 
4 anuary, nor Piſces till the middle of 
February. The Dolphin therefore 
ſeems to be the conſtellation meant, 
as it riſes ſooner after the ſetting of 
the Pleiades, than any | 


other fiſh 
As for the 


delineated on the ſphere, 
| Hydra, 


21 GEORG. LIB, as 


Triſtior hybernas caelo deſcendit in undas. 
Illis ira modum ſupra eſt, laeſaeque venenum 
Morſibus inſpirant, et ſpicula caeca relinquunt 
| Adfixac venis, animaſque in vulnera ponunt. 


235 deſcends meurnfully into the wa- 
ters of, winter, They arexorath- 
ful abawe.meaſure, and f they, 
are offended they braathe wen 
into their linge and leave their 


I He nov / aſſigns a reaſon for ſpirting | ſome ancient manuſcripts. It is me- 
c. water and ſmoaking them: becauſe tuens alſo in the King's manuſcript. 

ter otherwiſe, being animals of ſtrong 240. Contuſoſque.] In the King's 
ry reſentment, they would revenge their manuſcript it is concu 2 0 

he quarrel on the perſon who ſhould of- — iſerabere.] In the King s manu- 
1. fer to aſſail them. ſeript it is niſerabile. 

by Pierius found ſuper ent of ſupra 2241. At ſuffire thaw] Picrius 
af in ſome ancient manuſcripts. found aut in ſome of ihe old manu- 
. 238. Adfixae venis.] Pierius found Ni | 
* ada vents in a very ancient manu- The ſenſe Gm to Py the. u 
Ia ſcript, and adnixae venis in the ob- think fit not to benefit "urſelf * 
+ long one. It is affixa in venis in one depriving them of their honey, et 
wh of the Arundelian manuſcripts, and it will be worth the while to take 
55 adfixa in vents in the other, making ſome pains about preſerving them. 
WV Mas to agree with ſpicula, which | is This fumigation is recommended 
1e not amiſs. alſo by other authors. Varro ſays | 
15 Animaſque in 1 Ak ponunt.] So it ſhould be twice or thrice in 2 
he I read with one of the Arundelian month, during the ſummer : © Ver- 
he manuſcripts, and Heinſius. Pierius © no tempore et aeſtivo fere ter in 
AJ found the ſame in the Roman, and © menſe mellarius inſpicere debet fu- 
5 other manuſcripts. The common „ migans leviter eas, et a ſpurcitiis 
5 reading 1 is vulnere, _ 66 purgare. alyum, et vermiculos qi 
of. It is ſaid to be a vulgar error, that “ cere.” _ 

of Bees looſe their hives with their C . recidere inanes. 1 8 
Bi 1 ſeems to underſtand the Poet to mean, 
t, 239. Sin > EI metues, Kc. The that ſome wax ſhould be cut into 
of oet now proceeds to ſpeak of the ſmall pieces, and given the Bees for 
. manner in which thoſe hives ſhould nouriſhment ; in which he is followed 
he be treated, where the honey 1s nat „ * ' 


| Hydra, ahh 1 thinks i is the 


| conſtellation 


din duram metues hyemem, parceſque futuro, 
| Contuſoſque animos, et res miſerabere fractas; 240 w 
At ſuffire thymo, ccraſque recidere inanes 


futurity, ard take pity on their broken ſtrength, and . 2 * robo wand beſitate to 
| fumigate them wird thyme, and cut way the py wa | 


bidden darts ft to the veins, 
and part with their lives inthe, 

wwcunds that they inflict, But 
If you are afraid of 'a bard 
_ evinter, and wwould\ provide for 


NOTES. 


intended, 3 cannot 


think Virgil would call it a fiſh. 


633 * 


5 taken, but leit to ſupport the Bees i in 
winter, and mentions the "Plagues 
that inſeſt them. 
236. is ira modum ſupra eft.] 5 


* 


 Metues.] Pierius found metuens 3 


© Give 
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for * OT * bar Quis dubitet? nam ſaepe favos ignotus adedit fn 
bers are full of beeths that a- Stellio, et lucifugis congeſta cubilia blattis Co 
void the light, the drone alſo Immuniſque ſedens aliena ad pabula fucus, Dh 
1 . Fg Aut aſper crabro imparibus ſe immiſcuit armis; Us Vi 
cke ferce 2 engaged Aut dirum tineae genus, aut inviſa Minervae EQ 
2 rey mm m_ or 1 Laxos in foribus ſuſpendit aranea caſſs. | Cc 
ut race of moths, or t | ; 
l Quo magis exhauſtae fuerint, hoc acrius omnes 4 
ber looſe nets at their doors, * more TOY are N the more PER | 5 ; 1 
NOTES. „„ 


3 


« Give them cut; waxe,” a» 


room for noxious animals. 


Columella: Higinius quidem in eo 
bro, quem de apibus ſcripſit; 1 


“ Ariſtomachus, inquit, hoc modo 


* ſuccurrendum laborantibus exiſti- 
Enos, Primum, ut omnes vitioſi 
„ favi tollantur, et cibus ex integro 

“ recens ponatur: deinde ut fumi- 


< migentur.” 


2242. Ignotus frellis. 7 The allo is n and many other things. 
a ſmall ſpotted lizard, called alſo a 
| fwift, The Poet calls it ignotus, 
becauſe of it's creeping into holes and ; 
tapiſtry. Arachne performed her 
work to admiration. 
repreſented in it the crimes of ſeveral 


of the Gods, Minerva in a rage de- 


corners. 


Adedit.] Pierius found adbaeſit in 


the Roman manuſcript, which he 
takes to be a corrupt reading. 

2243. Et. ] Et is left out in ſome 
editions; but Pierius ſays it is re- 
tained in all the ancient manu- 
| be. 


| fome take the cock-roch to be the 
blatta. They are called lucifugae, 


| becauſe they do not appear by 2 8 


light. 
2245. Crabre.] The hornet is an 
Inſect like a waſp, but twice as big. 


Lucifugis zit. The Hatta | 16 
an inſect ſomething like a beetle: 
obſerve, that we ought to write 


n armis. 1 This inſect i 


5 too large and og for the Bezs to 
Bu Koi is certainly to be anderfioed : 

of taking away the ſuperfluous wax, 

leſt the empty cells ſhould afford 

1 

read durum: but Pierius found dirun 


encounter with it. 

Immiſcuit.] In one of Dr Meat 
manuſcripts it is miſcuit. 
246. Dirum tineae genus. ] Mary 


in moſt of the ancient manuſcripts 
In the King's, the Bodleian, ard in 


one of the Arundelian manuſcripts it 


is durum, But dirum is general 
received. Either of theſe readings 
ſeems to be good, 


The tinea is the moth, that eats 
Inviſa Minervae aranea.) Arachne, 


a Lydian maid, diſputed with Mi- 
nerva the preference in weaving 


But as ſhe had 


ſtroyed it: at which Arachne, being 


grieved, hanged herſelf. The God- 
deſs in compaſſion changed her to 4 
_ ſpider. 
fifth book of Ovid's Metamor phoſes. 


This fable is related in the 
Servius and other Grammarians 


araneus, in the maſculine gender : 


but both Virgil and Ovid uſe ara» 
8 


Dus magis exhauffar, &c.] 


248. 
It has been obſerved by V the writers 
on 


245 


oe ihe 


. 
N n * p * n £4 
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GEORG. 


jncumbent generis lapſi ſarcire ruinas 
[ Complebuntque foros, et floribus an texent. 250 
Si vero, quoniam caſus apibus quoque noſtros 
Vita tulit, trifti languebunt corpora morbo, 
Quod jam non dubiis poteris cognoſcere ſignis; 
horrida vultum 
Deformat macies; tum corpora luce carentum 25 5 
Exportant tectis, et triſtia funera ducunt. 
Aut illae pedibus connexae ad limina pendent, 
Aut intus clauſis cunctantur in aedibus omnes, 
lgnavaeque fame et contracto frigore pigrae. 


Continuo eft aegris alius color: 


LIB. iv; 


F 


447 
will they tte top the yen | 
of thair falling family, and 
form wer dee of and 
orm combs f flowers. 
But, life 52 Bees a 
wir our misfortunes, if | 
- bodies ſhall languifh with a 7 
Aiſeaſe, which you may know 2 | 
certain figns; immediately the 
Ac change their colbur; a . 
rid leanneſs e their counte- 
nances; then they carry the 
5 bodies of the * out of their 
Bau ſes, 3 make mournful pro— 
|  Cefſions, Or elſe they bang at 
the entrance with cog fo 


47 all of them loiter PESTS their OS! * dere, » being fon with 7 2 Par 


* cold, 


VOTES. 


on Agriculture, that if his Bees have 


too much honey left them, they will 
be idle; whereas if you leave them 
but little, they will be diligent in 


| repairing their loſs. 


the diſcaſes of Bees, and the remedies 


251. Si vero, &c.] He ſpeaks of | 


| for them, whence he takes occaſion 
| to give a beautiful deſcription of a 
plant, which he calls Amellus. 


According -to Pierius, the oblong 
manuſcript has ſin inſtead of fi. 


nnſcripts it is di Format. 


Varro obſerves, that a rough look 


is a ſign that the bees are ſick, unleſs 
it is about the time of their begin- 


ning to work; for then they look 


cough with labour, and grow lean : 


inus valentium ſigna fi ſunt pi- 
* lofae et horridae, ut pulyerulentae, 


© niſi opificii eas urget tempus: tum 


< enim propter laborem aſperantur, 


* ac maceſcunt,” 
256. Triſtia funera ducunt. 4 Ari- 


Rot only ſays. the Bees bring out 


thoſe which die in the hive : Tas d 


©7rngxivons Ta u ixxoule. 


5 had FOES of dead, that never 5 | 


« To their lov'd hives, i in decent 


Lover * Pliny fays thy accom- 


pany the dead bodies after the man- 
ner of a funeral proceſſion : 
et morbos ſuapte natura ſentiunt. 
Index eorum triſtitia torpens, et 


ee Quin 


© cum ante fores in teporem ſolis 
© promotis aliae cibos miniſtrant, 


cum defunctas progerunt, funeran- 
tiumque more comitantur exe- _ 
« quias.” Dryden has amplified what 

© the Poet fays of the funeral _ : 
5 ſion . 
254. Horrida vultum deformat ma- 
cies.] In one of the Arundelian ma- 


c muſt return 


« pomp are borne : . 
68 Their friends attend the herſe, BS 
the next relations mourn.” = 


257. Pedibus connexae.] © I do 
e not think that a cluſter is meant in 
& this place, which is afterward men- 
e tioned as a fign of joy: it ſeems ra- 


ce ther to be meant of a few Bees, 


ce which being either dead or faint, 
% hang by their feet about the en- 
trance. RUAEUS, | 


260, Trac- 


; * s 
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Then a deeper ſound is beard, Tum ſonus auditur gravior, tractimque ſuſurrant, 260 


and they make a drawling bum ; 
at when à cold ſoutb- wind ſome- 


Frigidus ut quondam ſylvis immurmurat auſter; 3 


time ruſtles in abe 2000ds, or the Ut mare ſollicitum ſtridet refluentibus undis, 
troubled ſea murmurs at the re- - Aeſtuat ut clauſis rapidus fornacibus ignis. 


Hu of the waters, or as 
roars in à pent up 2 


Hic jam galbancos ſuadebo incendere odores, 


In this Caſe I would adviſe to Mellaque arundineis niere canalibus, ultro. 26; 


burn flrong ſcented galbanam, 
Oy 1 and 40 pur 0 OY thro' cenal * reed, Sftly 


NOTES. 


| | 260, — 1 > he Bodlcian 
| manuſeripe it is tractuque. 


EGS Frig idus ut quondam, &c. ] For or 
de epithet frigidus, ſee the note on 
book III. ver. 279. For quondam, oY 
5 ſee the note on book III. ver. 99. 
T Theſe three ſimilies are taken from 5 

„ Medicean manuſcript. 
ſo in the King's manuſcript. But 
ut is certainly the true reading. 


| the fourteenth : 


i O Seen UH rb Bode, 
8 E Nh | | 


Hier cpropera e ; Boris doe 


. ole wofb⸗ 1boous ye" 707 i Brac Th 


boputroze, 155 


| 00 406 6% irons 3 2726 T 4 270 vl Lev 
| Odpecs ex 6 # num and the other medicines her 
- | ſpoken of, which he ſeems to bor- 
| 7 s T 55 r EE 8 
Obs’ & u 1 _ 7 7. to from Virgil: 
lille morbus maxime eſt conſpicuus, 


qui horridas contractaſque carpt, 


un. 


by 0,9 oto u- 
Hues, 30% nano ſa wig a Bebuerur 
eee. „ 


« Not half ſo loud the bellow ing 


„ deeps reſound, 
When ſtormy winds diſcloſe the 
dark profound; 


« Leſs loud the winds, that from th” 


„ Aeolian hall 


& Roar thro' the woods, and make 


ee whole foreſts fall; 


*Leſs loud the woods, when flames 


in torrents pour, 


he ſhades devour.” 3 


1 a8 Mr 12 W N vin 


has beautifully ſoftened theſe fimilie, 
and, by a kind of parody, applied 
| them to the buzzing of a Boe. hive, 


Sylvis.] Pierius found . in 


Xo, the Lombard manuſcript. 


262. Ut.] Pierius found aut in the 
It is aut al. 


264. Fic.] In the King's, and; in 


one of Dr Mead's ee it i 
|  binc. | 


Galbaness er]. See the not 


on book III. ver. 415. 


Columella has 3 Galba- 


Nec non etiam 


* cum frequenter aliae mortuarum 
© corpora domiciliis ſuis efferunt, 


« aliae intra tea, ut in publico 
e luctu, moeſto fllentio torpent. Id 


cum accidit;” arundineis infuſi ca- 


„ nalibus offeruntur cibi, maxime 
es decocti mellis, et cum galla vel 
ec arida roſa detriti. 
am, ut ejus odore medicentur, in- 
* cendi convenit, paſſoque et defruto 
c vetere feſſas ſuſtinere,” _ 

* Catch the dry mountain, and it's 5 


Galbanum eti- 


265. Mella.] We learn from the 


paſſage juſt now cited from Columel- 


la, that the honey ſhould be boiled. 
; 267. Tun. 


GEORG. 


Hortantem, et feſſas ad pabula nota vocantem. 
8 Proderit et tunſum gallae admiſcere ſaporem, 
Arenteſque roſas, aut igni pinguia multo 
Defruta, vel pſythia paſſos de vite racemos, una r Hg | 
| Cecropiumque thymum, et grave olentia centaurea. ,z, P of 2 _ 
L Eft etiam flos in pratis, cui nomen amello 


LIB. IV. 449 

perſuading the weary Bees, and 

_ inwiting them to ther 20ell knoxun 
| „Ie will be of ſerwice - | 

to add the taſte of pounded galls, 
and dried roſes, or wine thickened 


ſythian vine, and Cecro- 
271 Pian thyme, and ſtrong ſmelling 


centaury. We alſo bavea flower 


| in the meadewt, which the country people call Amellur, 


NOTE S. 

8 267. Tunſum.] It is tonſum in the 269. Pſythiae paſſos de vite race» 

td WW Bodleian, and in one of Dr Mead's mos.] See the note on book II. ver. 
Wl manuſcripts, and in ſeveral of theedt 9g fe net” £0 

in {editions © 270, Cecroptumque thymum.] See 
| Gallae.] The gall is an excre- the notes on ver. 112, and 199, 
the ſcence or neſt of an inſet, formed Grave olentia centaurea.] Lucre= 
al- on the oaks in Italy, after the fame tius has triſtia centaurea. This herb 
Jut manner that oak-apples are in En- was fo called from the Centaur Chi- 
aeuland. All parts of the oak, eſpecial- ron, whe was ſaid to be thereby 
in h the galls, are aſtringent, they are cured of a wound accidentally in- 
tis very proper therefore for the purging, flicted by an arrow of Hercules, ac- 

to which Bees are ſubject in the ſpring, cording to Pliny : ** Centaurea cu- 
ote ¶ occaſioned by their feeding greedily “ ratus dicitur Chiron cum Hercu- 
upon ſpurge after their winter pe- lis excepti hoſpitio pertractanti ar- 
ba- nury, according to Columella : © ma, ſagitta excidiſſet in pedem, 
ere Maximus autem annuus earum © quare aliqui Chironion vocant.” 
or- I © labor eſt initio veris, quo tithymal- There are two ſorts of centaury, the 
am li floret frutex, et quo ſameram the greater and the leſs, Which have 
ws, W © ulmi promunt : namque ſicut no- no other ſimilitude, than in the bit- 
pit, “vis pomis, ita his primitivis flori- terneſs of their taſte. The greater 
um bus illectae, avide veſcuntur poſt is cultivated in gardens, the leſs 
nt, WW © hybernam famem, nil alioquin ci- grows wild in England in many. 
lico tra ſatietatem, tali nocente cibo, places, and is the beſt known. 
Id quo ſe cum affatim repleverint, 271. Eſt etiam flos in pratis, &c.] 

ca - © profluvio alvi, niſi celeriter ſuccur- I think we may venture to affirm, 
ime I © ritur, intereunt : nam ettithymal- that the plant here deſcribed is the 
vel | © lus majorum quoque animalium After atticus, or purple Italian Star- 
ti- I © ventrem ſolvit, et proprie ulmus wort. But let us ſee how Virgil's 
in- © apium,”” deſcription agrees with the After at- 
ruto Admiſcere.] In the King's manu- ticus, Ray ſays it is common in 
I [frript it is immuiſcere, the uncultivated vallies of Italy, 
the 268. Arenteſque.) In one of Dr Sicily, and Narbonne. Naſcitur 
nel - Mead's manuſcripts it is ardenteſque, “' incultis et aſperis convallibus, in 
ed. which is manifeſtly wrong. Italia, Sicilia, et Gallia Narbo- 
u . G g e nenſi 


— — . ̃⅛˙ͤ—. . —— — — es 5 A N 


N 


Virgil poetically calls a great wood, 
 ingentem- ſylvam, 
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The herb is wery eaſy to be found; Fecere agricolae, facilis quaerentibus herba. 


h Namque uno ingentem tollit de ceſpite ſylvam, 
of ſtalks,” 95 Aureus my ; fed in en qlrze plurt ima circum 


for the root, aubich conſiſts of a 
great bunc AL fibres, ends 


a vaſt nu 


Nome itſelf is * 4 e colour, | 


& pers paſſim obvius.” 


it is very eaſy to be found, facilis 
 quaerentibus herba. 
of a great bunch of fibres, as I have 
rendered uho de ceſpite, for FI take 
ceſpes in this place not to fignify the 


earth, or turf, but radix ceſpttofa, 


2 @ root whoſe fibres. are thick mat- 
| ted together, fo as to form a kind of 
turf. Non de terra, ſed de radice, 
ſays Philargyrius. | 


Fron this root a- 
riſe a vaſt number of ſtalks, which 


the Greeks; as in other places, 


„Cui nomen Tulo,” and * Cut 
| & Remulo cognomen erat.” 


272. Fecere agricolae. ] The poet 


tells us Amellus is a ruſtick name, 
not that by which it was known 
at Rome, and among the writers 
of Natural Hiſtory. Z 


273. Uno.] It is imo 1 one of 
of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, and in 


9 * 


Ws fois. 1 


ſeve eral old printed editions, and in 
The root css ing to Pierius : 
8 received, as the true reading. 


yellou / ſhrub. with purple flowers: 
Optime tamen facit amelli radix, 
: *% . eſt frutex luteus, purpureus 
The flower is of 
that fort which Botaniſts call a ra- 
diated diſcous flower: the diſk is yel- 


« piam caulium : 
| low, and the ray purple. To make 
this plain to thoſe. who are not ac- 
quainted with Botany, I have added 
a figure of. this plant. 
the yellow diſk, which Virgil 7 
the flower itſelf ; aureus ipſe. B, 
repreſents the rays or purple leaves | 
which ſurround the flower; folns, 
quae plurima cireumſunduntur, violae 
ſublulcet purpura nigra. 
Cui nomen amello.] He a the 
_ Gative caſe here after the manner of 


this deſcription of Virgil: © Cup. 


c in follis, quae multa in orbem am- 


A, repreſents flators have greatly erred: for May 


repreſents the leaves of the ſtalk a 
p.  _ purple : 


« For . one oe the ſpreads: 


. IVhife many leaves, although the 


5; Addifon bas Very inuch; deviated from 


_ N 0 7 TY : 


moſt manuſcript copies, Acconl. 
but uno is generally 


274. Aureus ipſe, &c F. Vieel 
plainky ſpeaks of the flower, as being 


golden or yellow, which Columelk 
miſtook, not being acquainted with 


this herb himſelf ; "for he makes it: 


Ruaeus rightly interprets 


pe uno e ceſpite erigit magnam co- 


aureus ipſe eff, ſed 
purpura violae nigricantis ſublucet 


„% biunt floſcula.” But our Tran- 


Wood of boughes, 


flower be gold, 


© Black violets dimme purple cn 
hols 727 95 8 1 1 


the ſenſe of his author: 


« A mighty ſpring Gee in it $ root 
and cleaves 
Ihe ſprouting ſtalk, and dens It 
* ſelf in leaves: 


66 The 


Aſper in ore ſapor. 


GEORG. 


Funduntur, violae ſublucet purpura nigrae. 
Saepe deum nexis ornatae torquibus arae. 
Tonſis in vallibus illum 
paſtores, et curva legunt prope flumina Mellae. 
Hajus odorato radices incoque Baccho, 
| e in foribus plenis appone caniſtris. 


LI * 45. 


which are fare 2 like ee 
The altars of the are of. 
ten adorned revs — 7 
t ok flowers, It has ae 
taſte, The ſhepherds gat ber it 
| in the open valliet, and near 
280 the winding ſtream of the river 

Mella. Boil the roots of this 


beth in 3 the of JE _ and Mace boſtets fall of them 1 8 the dont 7 the GA 


NOTES. 


00 The flow'r itſelf | is of + a golden 


„„ ::. 
'« The leaves inclining + to a | darker 
ei blue. 


« The leaves ſhoot thick about the 


* flow'r, and gro- 

— below.” 9 
WK took the Hl quae plurima 
the p 


« Fo or y ing one root the riſing fem 
66 beſtows 


* A wood of leaves, and e, 2 purple 


« boughs : 
« The flow'r itſelf is glorious to be- 
„ hold, 


„ And "FOR on altars like refulgent 


6& gold. Jy. 


Dr Tens ſuppoſes the foo to bs 
golden, and the leav es to be purple: 


For from one turf a mighty grove 
it bears: 

aS 1 s ſtem of 1 25 hut, but! in it 's 
leaves, 


1 Which copious round i it ſprout, the 


purple teint 


Of deep-dy'd violets more gloſly 


66 Mi nes. 55 


275 Vi TR nat] The com- 


23 Fiete 
it's dark purple « colour. Thus Theo- 


| "I 


. Mowmg © 


"I to be the branches of | 


It is called black, from | 5 


ka 7d i pike 11: TY 
7. Tonfis in vallibus.] Setvius 
ite e this non ſylvoſis, © Undey 


| hs he, eſt contra intonſi montes. 
* Into a Pts and ſhade the turf 5 


La Cerda takes it to mean after | 
Cum valles jam ſunt 
__ tonſac, & demeſſae ſegetes.” Ser- 


vius's ſenſe agrees beſt with the ac⸗ 
count which Ray gives of the place 
where it grows, 
i Cerda, rendering this paſſage in pra. 
1 demeſſis. 
this N 5 


Ruaeus follows La 
Dr Trapp adheres tg | 
cc * 5 — the fl, 


« In new mow'd vales, near Mel 
«© la's winding ſtream 


: "0 Gather this herb,” 5 


Tho- perhaps it may mean in wallics 


where cattle have ing for tondeo is 
_ uſed for grazing ; as 
meta juvenci.“ 


6e Tondent dus 


278. Flumina Mellae. 1 One of the 


Arundelian manuſcripts, and the 


Cambridge manuſcript have it Amel- 
lae. 


La Cerda reads Melae. There 


are ſeveral rivers of this name; but 
that which Virgil means here is 4 
river of Lombardy. 

280. Appone.] Pierius tells us that 
it is expone in the Roman, and ſang 
other manuſcripts, 


G g 2 


ten been produced from their cer- 


peſt, Perſia. | 
relate to Egypt, is univerſally agreed: 
the difficulty conſiſts in ſolving the 
other. He takes the amms devexus 
ab Iudis to be the Indus, to which 
Ptolomy has aſſigned ſeven mouths, 


15 
But if the whole flock ſhall fail 
any one on a ſudden, and be ſhall 
not know bow to repair bis loſi 


p. VIRGILIL MARONIS 


Sed fi quem proles ſubito defecerit omnis, 281 
Nec, genus unde novae ſtirpis revocetur, habehit, 


a new family, it will be tine Tempus et Arcadii memoranda inventa magiſtri 
Fo unfold the memorable diſcovery Pangere, quoque modo caeſis jam ſaepe juvencis 


Of the Arcadian maſter, and 


by faying bullicts Bee: have of Inſincerus apes tulerit cruor, altius omnem 28; 


rupted ybre, 1 
Ad ubole flory at large, tracing it 


-m their cor= Expediam prima repetens ab origine famam. 
all mention the Nam qua Pellaci gens fortunata Canopi 


back from it's firſt ſource, For where the bappy nation of Pellacan Canopus | 


MOTEL... 


281. Sed ſi quem proles, &c.] The 
Poet having already ſpoken of the 
Ways of driving noxious animals 
from the Bees, and of the method of 
curing their diſeaſes, now proceeds to 
_ deſcribe the manner after which the 
total loſs of them may be repaired, 
which he tells us was practiſed by the 
pProve it not to be genuine, and ex- 


Egyptians. 


Si quem. ] Pierius found ſiuidem in 
the on and other ancient ma- 
nuſcripts. I find it alſo in the Bod- 
leian, and in one of the Arundelian 
manuſcripts, and in ſome printed 


editions. 


cadian maſter is Ariſtacus. See the 


note on ver. 317. 


2287. Nam qua Pellaei, Se.] Theſe 


ſeven verſes have greatly exerciſed 


the ſkill of the Commentators, Wo 


have given very different interpreta- 


tions of them. La Cerda contends, 
that the Poet, in the three firſt 


lines, deſcribes Egypt; and in the 
That the three ſirſt 


as well as to the Nile. Now as the 


Indus does without doubt deſcend 


283. Arcadii magiſtri.] The Ar- as the Delta was by 
Nile. He derives the Name of Pra- 
ſiane from AN ν, viridis, and thence 
imagines, that Virgil meant this iſland 
by viride Aegyptum. Huet oppoſes 


from the Indians properly ſo called 
as it really preſſes the borders of Per- 
ſia, and as it has ſeventh mouths, 


he thinks it agrees better with the 


Poet's deſcription than the Nile, he- 
tween which and Perſia all Arabia . 
_ interpoſed. As for ver. 291, he getz | 
clear of that, by endcavouring to 


cluding it from the text. Hardouin 


_ alſo underſtands the Poet to ſpeak of 

the Indus, but retains the verſe which ; 
La Cerda rejects. He obſerves, that 
there was an Iſland called Prafiane, 


formed by the mouths of the Indus, 


his learned countryman, and under- 
ſtands the whole paſſage to relate to 
Egypt. As for the Nile being de- 


rived from India, he tells us it was 
the univerſal opinion of the Ancients, 
that this river roſe in India, which 


he confirms by the authority of Alex- 
ander, who thought he had found the 


ſource of the Nile, when he arrived 
at the Indus. Ruaeus alſo tejects the 
Indus, interpreting the whole paſlage 


concerning the Nile, deriving it 
from the Ethiopians, who were oo 


thoſe of the 


©» he - * 


le 
Ti 


« where the countries bordering on- 


| comprehended by the Poet under the 


| all ſubdued 


GEORG. 
Accolit effuſo ſtagnantem flumine Nilum, 
Et circum pictis vehitur ſua rura faſelis; 
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288 inbabits the banks of the Nile 
" flapnaring with it's overflowing 
Waters, and it carried round a- 


bout it's own fields in painted gallicsz 


NOTES. 


led Indians by the Ancients. | He 
*„VUũUFiU*FIV 


& the quivered Perſians touch E- 

are Arabia, Syria, Sc. all which are 

name of Perſia, becauſe they were 
* Cyrus, and his ſon 

Cambyſes. C 

ſolution of this difficult paſſage. He 


ſuppoſes Virgil to mean the whole 


courſe of the Nile, the lower Egypt 
in the three firſt verſes, the upper 
Egypt in the two next, and the ſource 
of the Nile in the two laſt, conclu- 
ding with ver. 294, which plainly 
ſhews that the Poet intended to de- 
ſcribe only one country. For my 
own part, I take Virgil by all that 
he has here ſaid, to mean only a 
deſcription of the Delta, or lower 
Egypt. Canopus is the weſt angle of 
of that triangular region, Peluſium is 
the eaſt angle, being neareſt to Per- 
la, and the ſouth angle is the point, 
where the Nile is divided, to form the 
Delta. I ſhall endeavour to explain 
what has been ſaid, in the following 
notes on the particular expreſſions. 
Pellaei Canopi.] Strabo tells us, 
that this city was ſo called from Ca- 
nopus the pilot of Menelaus, who 
died there, and that it is a hundred 
nd twenty /fadia diſtant from Alex- 


andria: KivaCos d z % l 


SIe 4a] £1,472) o]adios dms Ax e- 
j Fearcpelas gen iovouv, enwrupos RK 
AQuaque pharetratae vicinia Per- 

„% 


vaCov i οο MeveAdou xuCepriou, amo 


bh durili. Pella, according to 
the ſame author, was accounted the 
' metropolis of Macedonia, being the 
birth- place both of Philip and Alex- 
« oypt.” Theſe countries, he ſays, 


ander: T q INA oomep puTpt- 
0 Yeyorevar Tov MaAANNννννν Ti 


„hi Tov, nel "AMEdrSpov maple. 
- The city Canopus gives name to one 
of the moſt conſiderable mouths of the 

trou propoſes a ne- 


Nile, being the neareſt to the city, 


which Alexander built in Egypt, and 
called from his own name Alexan- _ 


dria. Therefore Virgil deſcribes the 


weſt ſide of the Delta, by calling it 
the Pellaean Canopus, on account of 
the neighbourhood of Alexandria, 
Cees fortunata. ] The inhabitants 
of this part of Egypt are called hap- 
py on account of the great ſertility of 


their country. 


288, Accolit effufo ſtagnantem flu- 


mine Nilum.] Strabo tells us, that 


when the Nile overflows, the whole 
country is covered with water, except 
their habitations, which are built 
either upon natural hills, or upon 
banks raiſed by art, which at that 
time have the appearance of ſo many _ 
iſlands : EY % Tals dvaCaozotr Tod 


| Neiaov, kahum]e]ai ad0ds vl 1 - 
Ae, mA νiαεẽu, aural dd”. 


ini Aoguv duToguar, N X@udTtuY 


 iSpurrar, wines 75 @Z1AvyY ur Kal 


x6 udts vn iH kate THY moppoler 


o-Liv. 


Gg3 290. Pha- 
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MARONIS 
. and <vhere the river that flaws I 
ns vans Saw the Ain Quaque pharetratae vicinia Perſidis urget, 9 E. 


Indians preſſes the borders of Et vir idem Aegyptum nigra foecundat arena, 
fron Perſia, and 3 Z Eo t With black ooze, | 


NOTES. 


290, Phuretratae o dicinig Peri 22 * 
The Perſians were famous for riding, 
e 


hunting, and ſhooting arrows 


are not to underſtand the Poet in this 


place, as ſpeaking of Perſia ſtrictly 
Jo called, which was bounded on the 


weſt by 'Sufiana and Media, on the 

north by Parthia, on the caſt by Ca- 
Famania, and on the ſouth by the 
Perſian gulph, but of the empire of 
_ thoſe people, extended by Cyrus. 
| Xenophon tells us that great monarch 
left behind him an empire bounded 
on the eaſt by the mare erythracum, 


on the north by the Black-ſca, on cold epithet for Egypt, being very 


proper to expreſs the great fertility of 


the weſt by Cyprus and Egypt, and 
on the ſouth by Ethiopia: Ka? 4 


7 Thy dp y nv Eptev aun ops 


% pv, n hre RETELIC ps 


8 apxTor. Se, 2 "EuZeum95 37a; 2796 
£0T7ipas N. xtTpos tal AIV 


g peonuCpiar A ι⁰νE0H) Here 
ä then we ſec plainly how the Nile 
f preſs the borders of Perſia, 


f ond the Perſians had extended their 
dominion as far as to Egypt. The 


Poet had before ſpoken of the welt 


ſide of the Delta under the name of 
Canopus; and now he exprefles the 


_ eaſt fide, or Peluſian mouth of the 
Nile, as bordering on the empire of 


the Perſians. Catrou finds ſome co- 
where ſays any thing of it's greenneſs 
or fertility. And to me it appears a 


Jonies of Perſians ſeated on each fide 
of the upper Egypt, v which he thinks 
the Poet means in this verſe. - _ 
22091. Viridem Aegyprum. J Har- 
douin thinks the epithet viridis, ap- 
plied to Egypt, is cold and inani- 
| mated: this being added to another 


« 
* 


the Nile. As for the iſland Praſiane, 
Pliny does not fay it is triangular, | 
do not find any mention of it, except 
in the twentieth chapter of the ſixth 
book, where he ſays it is a very large 


ſervation; that Virgil Joi not ue ta 


to be guilty of ſuch tautology, as ts I cc 
make a double deſcription of the fame MW #: 
place, he concludes, - that the Poet MW it 
mult ſpeak of two different countries, wr 
Then finding mention in Pliny of a » 


triangular iſland at the mouth of tie! 


Indus, he ventures to. affirm, chat t. 
Virgil meant this iſland by viridm 1 
i Aegyptum, becauſe it reſembled the t 
lower Egypt or Delta, in it's trian- ſ 
_ gular ſhape, and that the epithet t 
viridis is only a tranflation of Pu- » 
ſiane. But viridis is by no means a 


that country, when overflowed by 


. 3 St. ͤ Alt. od 


iſland, and that there is another near 


it named Patale : ** Ampliflimam in- 


ſulam efficiens, quae Praſiane no- 


* minatur, et aliam minorem quae 
Patale.“ As for Patale, he ſays | 
in the next chapter, that it is trian- 
gular : © Sed ante ſunt aliac, Patale, 
quam ſignificavimus, i in ipſis fau- 
© cibus Indi triquetra figura ccxx. 


« M. paſſ. latitudine.” But he 10 


great vioſence to make Virgil call 


two Indian iſlands green git be- 


cauſe one of them go Ve es it in 


ſhape, and the other is derived from 
2 Sek ord ſignitying green; ; which 


etymology 


29) 


.:-- GEORG. 


Et diverſa ruens ſeptem diſcurrit in ora 


LI Ri 45s 
292 and pouring along divides it's 
| ſelſ into ſeven mouths 


NOTES. 


etymology however is not very cer- 
| tain, fince the learned Father himſelf 
confeſſes in another place, that Pra- 


Fane is derived from the name of the 
inhabitants, who were called Praſii: 
« Prahane, a Praſiis, Indi amnis ac- 


« colis, quorum ditionis fuit, nomen 
« jnyenit.” As for the imaginary 


tautology, it has been obſerved al- 
ready, that Virgil does not deſcribe. 
the ſame place twice; but only di- 
ſtinguiſhes Egypt, by deſcribing the 


two fides of the triangle, within 
which it is contained. = 
Negra arena.] La Cerda thinks 


theſe words are a proof, that Vir- 
gil did not mean Egypt, becauſe the 


is ſanld. 


292. Septem 45 furrit in cra.] The 


ſeven mouths of the Nile are ſo very 
famous, and ſo frequently ſpoken of, 
that it may ſeem unneceſſary to ſay 


any thing here concerning them. 


But as the ſenſe of this paſlage very 


much depends on a right under- 
ſtanding of the form of the lower 


Egypt, I ſhall follow the deſcription 


given of it by Strabo. This famous 
Geographer obſerves, that the Nile 


flows. directly northward, from the 
borders of Ethiopia, till it comes to 


the Delta, where being divided as 
from a vertex, it makes a triangular 


figure: the ſides of the triangle are 
two channels of the Nile, running 


down on each ſide of it to the ſea 3 


that on the right hand to Peluſium; 
and that on the left to Canopus and 


: Heraclium : and the baſe is the ſea 
coaſt between Peluſium and Hera- 


clium. Thus the iſlard is eneoms = 
paſſed by the fea, and two channels 
of the Nile; arid is called Delta, 


becauſe jt reſembles the Greek letter 


X * , 3 * 2 * oy 9 
3 A . Ars 7 TV A. Hνẽ- 76 % | 


A 4 557... | I 8 
Yau, pet er evOiia; mpoes dpx Jeg ö 


Nel, ws Tod Re ο νον 
1 =P R N ens | | 
BEAT. 417" £71 xPURIY GX Hh mare; 


3 0 1 | | 

0 Netaos, ws G10 1 6 HAT, we av. 
TPIY@vou Xopupiy &TFoTEAI Top Tumoy 
70 Ag d 20 f οοο 


: | JJ. ˙ oe a 
{oil of the Nile is ooze, and not ſand. oH £90 s AI xaby, 


But arena is frequently uſed for any , pkxpt Tins SaneT]ns, 74 wav 
ſort of ſoil ; and beſides it has been 
obſerved by travellers of the beſt 
credit, that the natural foil of Egypt 


e dE, Tis ανẽHḿ IIIA U 280 I) 
„ apio]ep% Ths nate KevwCar, x 


T6 mAngiov Hpdxazior apogayopeues 
Leroy. Page d T i ν 
ho jo. \ -.. wv ; Bp „ we 1 
fer Tov aH oοñ Kai Tow Hp 


A Teyors St 1 vnoos bn Te 1 


| Js, N A TwV pz pl TwY FN04-110; ; 


700 0741400. #1 Lantiras OATH), 
9d Thv 6potoTy]a TY axnuals. 
A little afterwards he ſets down the 
names of the ſeven mouths of this 
river: Me74 9% oJepe 70 KaraCt- 
x0) l 7d Bo TIA e 70. Te- 
Ce, , ö 79 VI.. 
To d barvike culan]a T0 Mere 
61% Gita T6 Tavirind!, xa T. 
Tai 73 IIAN GUS. T wonder 
none of the Commentators have pro- 
poſed the Ganges, as the river here 


meant; for Virgil himſelf, in the 
n ninth 


found it in India. 
from being a received opinion in Vir- 


456 


an in this art. 
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ll this country places a — Uſque coloratis amnis devexus ab Indis: 
Omnis in hac certam regjo Jacit arte ſalutem. 


293 


NOTES. 


ninth Aeneid, doſeribes it as having 
ſeven mouths like the Ni; 


a ng Medio dus agmine 


6 Turnus 


Vertitur arma tenens, et toto ver- 


« tice ſupra eſt. 


8 6c * Ceu ſeptem furgen ſedati enn þ 


1 80 « altus 
5 Bs 60 Per tacitum Ganges : 
©« flumine Nilus, e 


| 40 Cum refluit campis, et jam ſe con- : 


68; didit alveo.” 


Indis.] Huet, to ſolve the difficulty 


Nile to be in India properly fo called, 


tion, that Alexander thought he had 


gil's time. For Strabo informs us, 
that Alexander himſelf was convin- 
ced of his error. 


leet in order to invade Egypt that 
way. But he ſoon found it was im- 
- poſſible to put it in execution. 


India empty themſelves, and then 
| there i is Ariana, and the Perſian and 


g I roglodytica: 


T6 TVuamy fed? 10%, iy 


aut pingui - 


5 vοαοοο 
of the Nile's being ſaid to flow from 
the Indians, has diſcovered, that the 
Ancients imagined the fource of the 


But this was far 


For 
there are many rivers and dangerous 
channels between, and above all the 
\ _ veean, into which all the rivers of 


Arabian eilphs, and all Arabia and 
AaiZavdgor o' iy pi 


He To Axtoivy aH Aux Jia 
tupnxevar ikar T&s To) Nelaou my. 


Jas, Kal Tapaorevdliola: fin 
£15 Thy Auer, @s TO GOT APY TH 
KL v4 pt * WA uRrov' 141 4p0y 
— va Jepo/ Yarns, G1 ov ,. 
GNATIOt. 
liel, e Diva pethpa, que, u 
fr els ov txd1Soaom 08 IV 01 
s 20 ⁰H⁰. | Er * Aprani, 
> | SETS» Tiefe unde KITS, xa O Abd- 

293. Bib amnis droexus ab 


Meg yep A, x Word- 


Prog, Kal auth i Apa ia, Lain Tee- 


opinion, if any did entertain it, ſince 
it is eaſy to prove that the Ethiopians, 


from whoſe country the Nile is al- 
chich doctrine he ſupports by a kel: 


lowed to deſcend, were frequently 


called Indians by the Ancients. Thus 
our Poet himſelf, in the eighth Ae- 


neid, mentions Indians among the 


nations that aſſiſted Anthony brat 


: Coons + 
When Alexander, 


| ſays he, ſaw crocodiles in the Hy- 
daſpes, and Egyptian beans in the 
Aceſine, he fancied he had found the 
| ſource of the Nile, and propane a2 


* — — Oni co terrore Aegrp- 


c tus et Indus, 
„ Omnis Arabs, 


: —  terga Sabaci,” 


Here: the Ind are generally al- 


lowed to be the Ethiopians, for it 
does not appear, that there were 


any Oriental Indians in that army. 
294. Omnis regio.] By theſe words 

the Poet plainly ſhews Foo he has 

been ſpeaking only of one country. 


295. Exi- 


But there is no occa- 
fon to have recourſe to fo abſurd an 


omnes verterunt 


29} 


© appellant.” 


| © laus in epigrammate ait eas eſſe 


— — BY; gImuirn; aerounuive. 


© Idem : 


Above all, we have the authority of 


GEORG. 


22095. Exiguus primum, &c.] It 
Vas the general opinion of antiquity, 
that Bees were produced from the 
putrid bodies of cattle. Varro ſays 


they are called pov y6ra by the Greeks, 
becauſe they ariſe from putrified bul- 


locks: © Denique ex hoc putrefaCto 
« naſci dulciſſimas apes mellis ma- 
tres, a quo eas Graeci Bovyovas 


”” 
putrid animals, and quotes the au- 


proceed from bullocks, and waſps 


from horſes: ©* Apes naſcuntur par- 


tim ex apibus, partim ex bubulo 
corpore putrefacto. Itaque Arche- 


eu. 


r LEV Gynats YyEred wid x ow 


© Is e N. 


the Holy Scriptures, that Bees will 


Proceed from the putrid carcaſe of an 


c 


| = And in another place x; 
he mentions their riſing from theſe 
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Exiguus primum, atque ipſos contractus ad uſus 295 Firft they chooſe out a ſmall pla, 
| Eligitur locus: hunc anguſtique imbrice tecti 
Parietibuſque premunt arctis, et quatuor addunt, 
Quatuor a ventis obliqua luce feneſtras. 

Tum vitulus, bima curvans jatn cornua fronte, 

Quaeritur : huic geminae nares, et ſpiritus oris 300 quarters, Then f 

Multa reluctanti obſtruitur, plagiſque perempto | Hg years that ju 
Tunſa per integram ſolvuntur viſcera pellem. 
Sic poſitum in clauſo linquunt, et ramea coſtis 
| Subjiciunt fragmenta, thymum, caſiaſque recentes, 
| wrify, the ſkin remaining entire, Being thus placed they leave bim ſbut up: and put ſprigs under bim 
„„ d n 


that is contracted within a nar- 
row compaſs for this purpoſe : 
tbis they ſireighten with a nar- 
Now 75 and confined walls: 
and add four windows recei vi 
an oblique light from the four 
ek a 
4 whil, — -j 
Horns: and whi, ruppgles 
___ mipbtily they 25 up bo bis | 
| noflrile and the breath of bis 


| mouth; and when be is bruiſed 
to death, bis cruſhed bowels pu- 


1 „ 


animal. For, as we read in the 


fourteenth chapter of the book of 


Judges, | ct Samſon went down, and 8 
< his father, and his mother, to 


„ 'Timnath, and came to the vine- 


« yards of Timnath : and behold a 


cc PAs |. | . 1 
young lion roared againſt him. 
And the ſpirit of the Yor 


* 


the carcaſe of the lion.“ It is 
not however to be imagined, that in- 


ſects are generated from a putrefac- 


tion. The truth is, ſuch carcaſes are 


a proper receptacle for their young z 


and therefore the female parent 


_ chooſes there to lay her eggs, that 
the warmth of the fermenting juices 
may help to hatch them. 


301. Obftruitur.] Fulvius Urſinus 
ſays it is obſurtur in the old Colotian 


| _— DO, „ 
30oa Thymum.] See the note on 


ver. 122. EE, dS 
Caſias.] Soe the note on book II. 
ver. 213. = 


205. Zephyris 


rd came 
< mightily upon him, and he rent 
„ him as he would have rent a kid 
6... ,'» KEW 2 U- c-. - 
he turned aſide to ſee the carcaſe 
thority of Archelaus, who ſays Bees © of the lion, and behold there was 
 &« a ſwarm of Bees, and honey in 


758 


Ibis is done ben the vephyra 
Vi begin to ſ ir the waters, be- 
fore" the meadows bluſp. 


p. VIR GTLIL MARONIS 


Hoc geritur, zephyris primum impellentibus undes 
wich Ante novis rubeant quam prata coloribus, ante 326 


aexu colours, before the c hatsering Garrula quam tignis nidum ſuſpendat hirundo. 


ſwallaeu bangs ber neſt upon the 
wafters. In the mean time the 


Interca teneris tepefactus in oſſibus humor 


moifure, growing warn in bis Aeſtuat, et viſenda modis animalia miris, 
vender bores, ferments ; ond ani. "T'runca pedum primo, mox et ſtridentia pennis 319 


malt, wonderful to bebold, ” 
formed, at Fr without feet, but 


Miſcentur, tenuemque magis magis atra carpunt ; 


| In 4 lle bile Having alſo buz;- Donec, ut aeſtivis effuſus aubibis imber, 


and none try the thin air: till 
2a they burſt out like @ 
5 pouring from the . 


Quit wings, and continual iy more Erupere; aut ut nervo pulſante ſagittac, a 
Prima leves ineunt ſi quando proclia Parthi, 
Quis deus hanc, Mufae, quis nobis extudit artem? 


clouds ;, or The arrows driven Unde nova ingreſſus hominum experientia cepit! 310 


From the impelling ſtring, «oben 
the light Parthians enter into the battle, 
5 oe Fey new e of » men Lake 1 it's "TOES 


What ged, 0 Je 8 200 invented bit art 28 us 5 Whence 


8 55 TT NOTES. 


206. Zepbyris primum impellenei- | 


4 undas.] I his wind is ſaid by Pliny 
i begin to blow about the eighth of 
February, See the note on book III. 
1 ver. 27 8. 


twenty-third of February: De- 


„ imo Calendas Martii leo deſinit 
d oecidere, venti ſeptentrionales, qui 
„ yacantur ornithiae, per dies tri- 
« ginta eſſe ſolent, tum et hirundo 


„ advenit: and „ Septimo Ca- 


c lendas Martii ventoſa tempeſtas, 
Pliny ſays 


* hirundo conſpicitur.“ 
it is on the twenty - ſecond: Octa- 


vo calendas Martii hirundinis YE. © 


( tus, a2 . 
. Tenuemone magis magis. 5 The 
King s, the Bodleian, one of Dr 
Mead's manuſcripts, and moſt of the 
old editions have fenuem magis ac 
 magis, In the other of Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts, it is tennemque Mags ac 
magie, where que is redundant. 
Carpunt.] Pierius found captant in 


f E * 
LL _ 


w rr — 


307. Hund.] The . . 
1 7 coming is ſaid by Colu- 
mella, to be about the twentieth or 


an old manulcriot, which reading 
is cquntenanced by frigus cap tal 


pacum, and . e narius 


An, 5 


414, Us). * is et in one of b. 
Meade manuſcripts. 
23%  Erupere ; ; aut ut. ] Ps 


found eripuere in ſome ancient manu- 
ſcripts, and in others erupere velut. 
The laſt reading he thinks more 
ſweet, and the former more nume- 
rous. 
nuſcripts it is velut, and in one ot Dr | 
Mead's vel ut. © 

314. Parthi, ] os the note on 
book III. ver, 31. 


In one of the Arundelian ma- 


315. Quis deus, &c.] The Poct 


-oncludes the Georgicks with the 


fable of Ariftacus, which includes 
that of Orpheus and Eurydice. This 
paragraph contains the complaint of 
Ariſtaeus for the loſs of his Bees, and 
his mother's permiſſion to him to en- 
ter the ſources of the rivers. 
Extudit.] In the Bodleian, one of 
the Arundelian, and in both Dr 


 Mead's mahuſcripts, i it is excudit. 


317. Poſe 


[ 


o I > "dt * ets; —— aa Fw 


ventor, Apollinis filius.“ 

born In Libya, whither Apollo tran- 

ported his mother, in order to enjoy > 
her, according to Pindar : Nev o' ev- 


| 2 


GEORG. 


a Paſtor Ariſtacus * Peneia Tempe, 


LIB. r 459 


The gere Ari 


NOTES. 


21 7. „ Paſtor Ari THE ] Thave al- 


teady ſaid ſomething of Ariſtaeus, in 
the notes on ver. 

Georgick; but as the fable of him 
takes up ſo conſiderable a part of the 
fourth, I ſhall ſay ſomething more of 0 
ö him in this place. | 


It is generally agreed, that he was 


the ſon of Apollo, though Cicero, in 
one of his orations againſt Verres, 
makes him the ſon of Bacchus: 
| 4. Ariſtacus, qui, ut Graeci ferunt, 
Liberi filius, inventor olei eſſe 4 
s citur, una cum Libero patre apud 
| © illos eodem erat in templo conſe- 
« cratus.” And yet Cicero himſelf, 
in his third book de Natura Dorian, 


allows him to be the ſon of Apollo : 
« Ariſtacus, qui olivae dicitur in- 


bei, TV ou Ae Jes erat 


ern VOoupay Joueow & ypuokors 
. Tobt aide TFA 


ul yer & morvyfpuor Ae U 


He rie Autonoe the daughter of 
Cadmus, by whom he had Acteon. 
After the death of this ſon, being in- 


formed by the oracle of Apollo, that 


he ſhould receive divine honours in 
the iſland Cea, he removed thither, 
where, offering ſacrifice to Jupiter, 


he obtained the ceaſing of a plague, 
and was therefore honoured by them 


as a god after his death. He is ſaid 
alſo to have viſited Arcadia, Sardi-- 
nia, Sicily, and Thrace, in all which 
x Countries he was adored, for having 


* 4 


14. of the firſt 


taught mankind the uſes of off 41 
honey, and the manner of curdli 


milk. The ſcene of the fable, 2s | 


it is 2 related b Vi is placed 
5 in Theſſaly. 1 5 


Peneia Tape 1 


obſerved in the note on book II. ver. 
469, is uſed by the Poets to expreſs 


any pleaſant plain; but here tha epi- 


thet Peneia plainly determines, that 


the real Theſſalian Tempe is meant. 
The river Peneus riſes in Pindus, a . 
Feat mountain of 
flows through the delightful plains of 


Theſſaly, 
the Theflalan Tempe. Thus Ovid: 


Rog, Eftn nemus Haemownine, pracrupta : 


quod undique claudit 


gSylra; vocant Tempe: per quae 
He was . | 


« Peneus ab imo _ 


© Effuſus Pindo ſpumoſis volvitur 


<< eee 
* Dejectuque gravi tenues aoitantia 


, s furmnaes : 


0; Nubilaconducit, funmaſqueaper- 


„ gine ſylvas _ 
< Impluit; et ſanitu plus quam vi- 
„ eina tatig. | 


: 4 pleaſant grove within fines grows 


cur Tempe; which high ragged cli fe 
anclſe, 
Through this P. eneus, pour'd from Pin 


dus, raves, 


And from the bottom rowles, with frun- 


ing waves, 


That by fleep dun- zal tumbling fron 


on Hie, 


Ingender miſts, which ſmoke like, apo 
ward flie | 
ou 7 Ja 


Tempe, " was 


460 


aſe and famine, flood. 
 mournful at the ſacred bead of 


plaining; and thus addreſſed 
bis parent: O mot ber, _— 
| 2 mother, bo inbabiteſt the 7 
| tom of this ſpring, why di 
you 1 4 5 th the fates, 
and yet ſprung from the glorious 
race of gods, if, as you pretend, 


P. VIRGILII 

EY i en ir reported, being lo Amiſſis, ut fama, apibus morboque fameque, 
ie Triſtis ad extremi ſacrum caput adſtitit amnis, 

tbe riſing ſtream, grievouſly com- Multa querens, 

Mater Cyrene, mater, quae gurgitis hujus 

Ima tenes, quid me praeclara ſtirpe deorum, 

Si modo, quem rel ner pater eſt Thymbraeus pol, 

Inviſum fatis genuiſti? aut quo tibi noſtri 

Pulſus amor ? quid me caelum ſperare jubebas? 325 


MARONIS 


atque hac affatus voce parentem: 329 


aan Apollo irindeed my En etiam hunc ipſum vitae mortalis honorem 


father ? or hither is our love 


ye #d Quem mihi vix frugum et pecudum cuſtodia ſolers 


77 r 72 beaven ?* See, 1 Omnia tentanti extuderat, te matre relinquo, 


are my-mother, _ 
een thi. 25 
- . and a. 9 5 


v. of mortal It Ty which erying all 88 I bag | fre Prack cut from he diligent cone 


NOTES. 


| That on . 2 tops of t trees di il, 3 


And more than en Woods 
. with wifes fill, 


| Saxprs, . 
- | moſt the whole ninth Pythian ode is 
| : Theorritas ao mentions the heats. - taken up with the account of Cyrene, 
ful Peneian Ee and ed = 

This beautiful young lady was edu- 


cated by her father, in the vallies of 


5 . ah sf 


"1 A Tires 1214 rium, 1 TY 


7e Ilir cp. 


- 319. Erxtremi. ] Pierius fund ex- 
tremum in ſome ancient manuſcripts. 


Caput.] Some underſtand this of : 
the mouth of the river; but that was 


near Tempe, where Ariſtaeus was 
| ſuppoſed to dwell. 


tze river, and the mountain Pindus. 


321. Mater Cyrene,] Virgil makes 


; Cyrene the daughter of Peneus ; but 


Pindar makes her the daughter of 
 Hypſeus, king of the Lapithae, ſon 
af the Naiad Creuſa, by Peneus : 


zuvor dpuogoron Sed Te H - 


Ge 7. bopR IJ Tiles EVpuCta: os 
Aamivay v UTspoTAGQY TOUTGHIS i Ba 


= 


He forſook the 
plains, and retired to the ſprings of 


ods, 12 6 Dtn yiros pos Hats 


pos, ov gr IlivÞov nAgevvais i a1v- 
a Nals evpparbeion Tinveron nie 


Kptoro” lriure Tains dyn. Al- 
of which I ſhall give an abſtract. 


Pindus. Her whole delight was in 


hunting wild beaſts, which greatly 
tended to the ſecurity of her father's 


cattle, Apollo happened to ſee her 


fighting with a lion, and fell in love 
with her, in conſequence of which 
he carried her into Africa, where ſhe 
was delivered of our Ariſtaeus, and 


gave her name to the famous city 
Cyrene. 


and in ſome of the old editions, it 1s 
excuderat : in both Dr Mead's ma- 


nuſcripts it is excuterat. ö 
3 3 I. Bipen- 


323. Thymbraeus Apolle.] Apollo : 
had this ſurname from Thymbra, a 
town of Troas, here be had a fa- 
mous temple. 

328. Extuderat. ] In the King * 
one of the Arundelian manuſcripts, 


320 


Ilo, 


; Senſit: 


Dry moque, 


GEORG. 


around ber ; 


| LIB, IV. 
Quin age, et ipſa manu felices erue ſylvas: 329 But graced, and with yu ows 
Fer ſtabulis inimicum ignem, atque interfice meſſes: 
VUre ſata, et validam in vites molire bipennem ; 
Tanta meae ſi te ceperunt taedia laudis. 
At mater ſonitum thalamo ſub fluminis alti 
eam circum Mileſia vellera Nymphae 
Carpebant, hyali ſaturo fucata colore: 15 
Xanthoque, Ligeaque, Phyllodoceque, 


46x 


band root up my prong 
ſet hoftile fire to 2 ls, and 
| defloy my baruefli : burn deu 
my plantations, and exerciſe @ 
op bill againſt my wines; if 
you baus taken ſuch great offence 
at as Praiſe. But bis mother 
beard the woice under the bed 
the deep river : the Nym | 
Tere carding the 7 — wel, 5 
died with a View md = We | 
ies and | 


both — and Xantbe, and 


NO T E 8. 


„ Bipennem, ] The bipemnis i is a 
bor 5 bill with two edges. 


in ſome ancient manuſcripts. 


book III. ver. 300. 


335. Wali.] This e is a 1 


green, or glaſs colour, f UkAus fignify- 
ing glaſs. 


330. Drymeque, Ge. 1. The Poet 
ſeem fond of making long catalogues 
of nymphs ; as may be ſeen in He- 


liod, Homer, and others. 


Spio from gi, a den; Thalia 


| from dab, I flouriſh ; Cymodoce 
from xvpa, a wave, and T1118 
I take; Cydippe from xd, glory, 


and laws, a horſe ; Lycorias from 


Res, a wolf; Clio from xAtio, I 
praiſe ; Ephyre f from vp, I water; 


Opis from or, Ses a countenance z 


3 Deiopea from los, ardent, and vv, 


d ros, a voice. 


Dryden has added 


epithets to ſeveral of theſe names, 


"wk are not e ade by 
Z the original, or their N 
334. Senſit.] Pierius found ſat i Cay” 
5 Spio with Drymo brown, and 
Mileſia vellera.] See the note 1 . 


Kanthe fair. 


1 And fuveet Phyllodoce: 5 
” Opis the cas — Deiopeia 


e proud, 


. "6 Nales bfty. 5 bo 
oY Thalia jou, Ephyre the fad” ”, 


Grimoaldus has given a large para- 5 


: _ phraſe on all theſe names, which it 

. | Ruaeus gives the following etymo- 

logy of their names: Drymo from 
pu os, a wood of oaks; Xantho 
from Farb, yellow or golden; Ligea 
from Niete, canorous; Phyllodoce 

from ed, a leaf, and Siyouar, 

I take; Neſaee from yñcos, an iſland; 


may not be a miſs to tranſlate : 
15 in the firſt place Drymo, ſo cal- 
< led from a grove of oaks. Then 


„ Xantho, named either from Vo 
yellow colour, or from a river of 
« Troy of the ſame name, which is 


called alſo Scamander. Aﬀter- 
ce wards Ligea, who had her name 


from the ſound of flowing waters, 
c or from a tree or herb, called by 


„ the Greeks A f Then Phyl- 
&« Jodoce, ſo ca 


led from — 
« leaves. And Neſaca, who had 
ce her name either from ſpinning, 


„ ſwimming, or waſhing. Speio 
“ alfo, ſo called from dens and ca- 


c yerns of rivers. Thalia alſo, 
“ named from Oy Joy, and 
„ mirth. 


57 ſtrong vira 
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Jofed c 
ſac, and Sp, 

ant Cymotdoze, and yuippe, ant 

9 28 — ons a virgin, 

| of exit 


ew yrs, 
1 ani ber 
. ers f — > bot6" Be- 
ein with 255 — toith — 
21 flins; and 
au Aſian Deropera, 1 
7 Ann 55 aid ber Pos = 


P. VIRGILII MARONIS 
Saving their 9 ann df. Caeſariem effuſae nitidam per candida colla: 
wt 95 22 Neſaee, Spioque, Thaliaque, Cymodoceque, 
Cydippeytte, et flava Lycorias; altera virgo, 
Altera tum primos Lucinae experta labores: 340 


ard an Clioque et Beroe ſoror, Oceanitides ambae, 

er Bebe; both Ambae auro, pictis incinctae pellibus ambae; 
Atque Ephyre, atque Opis, et Aſia Deiopea z 
Et tandem vgs Veen Aetna moat 


NOTES. 


cc © mi «th. "ha Cymalocs, ſo cal- 


ve led from receiving and quieting 
. waves. Alſo Cydippe, a riding 
4 virgin, who had her name from 


e the Excellence and glory of her 


c horſes. Alſo Lycorias, who was 


* married, and had the manners of 

c. Wolf. And Clio, who uſes to th the King's, the Cambridge, one 
of the Arundelian manuſcripts, and 
in the old Nurenberg edition it is Cy- 
dippe et flava Lycorias. Pierius found 


- Cydippeque et flava Lycorias in the 
e herſelf, to perſuade Se- 


bring praiſe and glory to men. 


And her ſiſter Beroe, who retain- 


e I the name of an old woman of 
Juno 


% Epidaurus, into whom 


„ fulf glory, E 
its uncken name 


. 5 ale | e. 
« *{5deratio * 


1D Deiopeia, 


alſo a warlike and 


from a Sicthan fountain, who 
4e throwinp 0 
„ from A pheus purſuing her.“ 


336. .Phytlodoce.] In boch the A 


vun elan, and in one of Dr Mead's 
manuſcripts, it is Phyledoce. 


Mice. | 


1 e, to entreat of Jupiter, that 
_ & he would appear to her with his 
phyre alfo was pre- 
8 4 from whom the 288 

is 
| h füll of care and 0 
There was Aſian 


And laſtly Are. 
ufa, a huntrefs, and companion 
w of Diana, who took her name 


away her arrows fled 


In Dr 
Mead's other e it is Phi. | 


338. N:ſace, 19 15 This bee 


: _oiitted in one of Dr Mead's manu- 
ſcripts ; ; and in ſome others, accord- 
- ing to Pierius, and Fulvius Urſinus. 


Cymodoce.] In one of the Arunde- 
lian "manuſcripts i it is Cynodoce. 


339. Cydippegque et flava Lycarias, ] 


Lombard manuſcript, which he thinks 
is Virgil's manner, 
; generally admitted. | 

343. Et Afia Nee ] Paul Ste- 
phens and Schrevelius read atque Aſia 
Some read atque Aſia et 
Deicheia, making Aſia and Deiopea 


Deiopea. 


two nymphs. But I believe Jha Is 
an adjective, meaning that ſhe be- 
longed to the Aſian fon © ſee the note 


on book I. ver. 383. 
344. Tandem paſitis 3 Araluſi 
ſagittis.] The nymph Arethuſa, ac- 
cording to the fable, was the daugh- 


ter of Nereus and Doris, and one 
of Diana's companions, 


was Changed into a fountain by 
Diana, 


345. Curam 


This reading i s 


Being pur- 
ſued by the river god Alpheus, ſhe 


340 


' GEORG: 


- 


LIB. W. 163 


| Tater quas curam Clymene narrabat inanem 34⁴ 7 et Clymone war br 
Vulcani, Martiſque dolos, et dulcia furta : 

| Aque Chao denſos divum numerabat amores. | 
| Carmine quo captae, dum fuſis mollia penſa 
: e ; iterum maternas impulit aures 


lating the vais care 0 Vulc 
f and ro. deceirs of 2 

700 thefts, and Roy | 
Freguent amours | of the ges 
- _ rom Chaos, PET'S 


Vymphs evere bearkening ro thi 


Fer. as [OT turned the ws wwark, om the Sees & 


5 xo7 Es. 


345. Cup Se narr this; in- 


4 | anem Fulcani, &c.] This ſtory of 


the amour of Mars and Venus, and 
their being caught in a net by Vul- 
can is ſung by -Demodocus, in the 
eighth Ody Hey. The Poet calls Vul- 
| can's care vain, either becauſe it did 


8 0 envy'd ſhame! {the failing . 


not hinder the lovers from enjoy- 


ment, or perhaps becauſe, according 
to the ſong in Homer, the diſcovery 
of Pare ſeemed to be ien by the 


2155 Hh fegte Gre ans 18 : 


ATA 
kenia Aids os badurse, garn 
Nr. ED 


Hpauey E Derpiter Shore vf rere, 5 


tt bels 
Koen & berg. ape xte 
Appel yn; | | | 
Top o' tei er Irure dures” Af 
vugbrus, =o p 


Aj 2 70⁰ Y 46170 « arab iuarcen. 7 "Kor 8p nunc, Kab dee T 


"ATLAAW» th 

aich Aue Tpis Tigon maten al. 
ele LN, 

Tus. mY cioophgrs al, d 74 
Viawar, 254 17 

Aurdg 27% uon Tape Pl 
 AppodiTy.. Fo 4 


9; b ev Nis ap Fwy 


70ʃ% f Jeg. 


6 


cc Wou'sft thou enchain'd like M AT 


%. - 


« — i He who gilds the ſkies, 3 
(D The gay Apollo thus to Hermes : -— 


ö hs 


c ch Hermes, lie 


« And bear the ſhame lie! Mars, 0 


„ ſhare the joy? 


youth rejoin'd) 


cc add thrice the dum, and urice 5 
„ more firmly bind; 
„ Gaze all ye gods, and ev v'ry gody . 


e gefs gase, 

« Yet eager I would ves the ſwees ; 
42-06 diſgrace, * 55 15 "i A. 
TY Loud ugh the reſt,” PP: b 0 


; ata 5 
347. Aque e651 18 


Heſiod, Chaos was before the other 


gods; and menen lt wen 


ginchaten 5. Et 0 ons hr it 


23 

„ 7 .@k3 Wo; « 2 
EL Neef > EPs bs 56 edu 7 
Nos 1. 42 TOLL e 


- Namerabit. 1 It is narrabat in onb : 
of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, and in 
the old Venice edition of 1 10 and 
1482. 5 oy "2 


„ 2 0 v6 40. A 


350. we] 


wy - 


in one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts. 
36. Curvata in mantis faciem.] 
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P. VIRGILII MARONIS 


of Ariftaeus firuck bis mother's Luctus Ariſtaei, vitreiſque ſedilibus omnes 0 


ears; and all were aſtoniſhed 
in their glaſſy ſeats : but Are- | 
thuſa looking forwards 
the other ſiſters, raiſed ber golden 
Sead above the top of the water; 


Obſtupuere : ſed ante alias Arethuſa forores 
beyoud Proſpiciens, ſumma flavum caput extulit unda, 
Et procul : O gemitu non fruſtra exterrita tanto, 


and called from afar; O fifter Cyrene ſoror 3 ipſe tibi tua maxima cura 


| Cyrene, not in vain aſtoniſped at Triſtis Ariſtaeus Penei genitoris ad undam 
| Þ great a wailing z your own Stat lachrymans, et te crudelem nomine dicit. 
Huic percuſſa nova mentem formidine mater, 


Ariſtacus, your greateſt care, 
Bands grievouſly lamenting, by 


350 


the ſpring of your father Peneus, Duc age duc ad nos; fas illi limina divum 


and oalls you cruel 
Hence the motber bavin 


name. 


3. Tangere, ait: ſimul alta jubet diſcedere late 


| mind ſmitten with a new dread, Flumina, qua juvenis greſſus inferret: at illum 369 


cries, come, bring bim, bring bim Curvata in montis faciem circumſtetit unda, 


to us; it 1s cawfyl | 
touch the threſholds o 
. Alt the ſame time ſhe commands 
| the deep river to open wide, for 


9 Accepitque ſinu vaſto, miſitque ſub amnem. 
Jamque domum mirans genetricis, et humida regna, 


| the youth to enter : and the water flood round him beaped up like a mountain, and received him ing 
„ waft Lem, and admitted bim under the river. And new adziring the babitation of bis mathe, 


21d the watery realms, 


350. Fitreiſque ſedilibus.] In the 
| King's manuſcript it is vitreis quoque | 


| fedibus 


the ancient manuſcripts. 
355. Pena: genitoris.] 


Cyrene. 


357. Huie.] In one of the Arun- 
delian, one of Dr Mead's manu- 
ſcripts, and in ſome old printed edi- 


tions, it is hinc, 


. 359. Diſcedere.] It is deſcendere 


4 " 


Thus Homer: 


| 6 


Tlopetpeby 4. dpa AH, Sete Jab of- 


„ e 5 
Kvpralir, xpier T6 300. 


Thus alſo Ovid 3 5 


iS 


| We have 
ſeen already, that Peneus, according 
to Pindar, was the grand-father of 


NOTES. 


Cum mare ſurrexit; cumuluique 


J. eee in montis ſpeciem -curvari; et 
352. Flavum.] Pierius reads pla- „ 

tridum: but he is better pleaſed with 
favum, which he found in moſt of 


| & creſcere viſus.? 


363. f Famgue demum, Kc. This 


paragraph contains the entrance of 
Ariſtaeus within the earth, and his 
aſtoniſhment at the fight of the 
ſources of the ſeveral rivers | 
_  Servius obſerves, that what is here | 
ſaid is not by a poetical liberty, but 
is taken from the ſacred myſteries of 
the Egyptians. For on certain days 
| ſacred to the Nile, ſome boys, born 
of holy parents, were delivered to the 
nymphs by the priefts. Who, when 


they were grown up and returned 
back, related that there were groves 


under the earth, and an immenſe 
water containing all things, and from 
which every thing is procreated. 
Whence, according to Thales, Ocra- 

numque patrem rerum, . 


8415 


Homer 


1775 


mer 


. 


GEORG. 


hog 158 e lucoſque ſonantes, 
Idat, et ingenti motu ſtupefactus aquarum, 
Omnia ſub magna labentia flumina terra 
Spectabat diverſa locis, Phaſimque, Lycumque, 
Et caput, unde altus primum ſe erumpit Enipeus, 


LI B. IV. 485 
| ww the * aß in dens, and 

6 the ſounding groves, be went 
3 5 along, and aſtoniſbed at the vaſt 
motion of the, waters, be ſurveyed 
all the rivers gliding under. the 
earth in different places, Phaſis 
and Lycus, and the bead whence 
| rear "EW hf pain, 92-5 


NoTEs. 


"Homes 3 the 0 ocean to be the 


| | arc of all rivers : | 


1 — — — babefßura- 2 ebe, 


below. BY 


ait ano, 


| FE ol reg vf meTaps] 1 PI Tar 


Ja ANHHσ et 


N Kali mas mul vH ze] opelars. pane | 


 Panuoly. —— 


| Ty ternal ocean, fen whoſe fountains 


070 


e ſeas, 


the rivers, and the foring 


Mr Pork. 


But Plato, ak Virgil 3 to fol- 


| low here, as he did before concerning 


the ſoul of the world, ſuppoſes all the 


rivers to riſe from a great cavern, 


which paſſes through the wholecarth, 


and is called by t the Poets Barathrum, 
and Tartarus: "Ev 74 Tay X40 hero 
This ds GANGS T8 uk&y107 90 TUY X&- 


Vet ov, xt diapTipts rern "i 
ns The ye Todo LOR * el 


1 5 ATION. ab. TED 


mn. ua, Tx. Bldg ond xu, 


| by. BipeBpor. 85 


hi. This Nane, of P 


ſecond book of Meteorology: T3 #3 


ä Rowing through Pharſalus, and 


iy bai veypalliu 11 1 v0. 


@oTapa! Kal This JandT]ng, dd d- 
- TW 20 /. 


The doctrine however 
of a ſubterraneous abyſs of waters has 
been of no ſmall uſe to ſome modern 


Philoſophers, in the conſtruction of : 


their theories. 


367. Phaſimgue 8 1 Theſe 


rivers, according to Strabo, are twa 
of the moſt famous of Armenia, and 
fall into the Black ſea : 
AN pry low ww Th. 

pH d bags 4 
Ty Hoy T uU zie ec J AιτντννE, 


Llerahol 48 
47 7 | 
AV nos, 416 


("EpaToolerns # 4 Toy Auel Ti 


n Oephah un ſa ovx, Iv.) gig 71 


Karla os Kupos, N "ApaZhs* =: 
90 750% Epubpay 3 0 Ts Eoprarns, nal 85 


o Tiypts. 

368. Primum ſe erumpit Buha, * 
Pierius found primum ſe rumpit in the 
Roman manuſcript; and prinum 


erumpit in that oblong one, which 


Pomponius Laetus uſed to call his 


darling, alſo in the Medicean it had 


been altered from the ſame reading. 
I find primus erupit in the King's 


manuſeript, primum erupit in one of 
Dr Mead's, and primum ſe erupit in 
the Cambridge manuſcript, and in 


| the old Venice edition of I475: 
7 xa} ax nh za? ingivos 41 1 


7 TG gonTay Tap raper x 
| largely oppoſed * Ariſtotle, in his 
et 


Pierius found Enipheus in ſome od ; 
manuſcripts. It is E nitheus | in one | 
of Dr Mead's. 

Enipeus is a river of Theſſaly 
fal-' 
ling 


A river ru 


466 
whence father 
wvbence the floods of Anio, an 
Hypanis ſounding over tbe rocks, 


F. Meint MAR O NIS 


Tyber, ond Unde pater Tiberinus, et unde Aniena guentz, 
„ Saxoſumque ſonans Hypanis, Myſuſque Caicus, 37 


| and Myſian Caicus, and Eri. Et gemina auratus taurino cornua yultu 


danus baving the face of a bull 
with gilded borns ; 1 40 which Eridanus ; 


s more' violently 


quo non alius per pinguia culta 
In mare purpureum violentior effluit amnis. 


 #brough the fruitful fields inte Poſtquam eſt in thalami pendentia pumice tecta 


tbe ſhining g ſea. 


arrived u 


After be wwas 


ones, and Cyrene knew the vain 


\. the roif* of -the Perventum; et nati fletus cognovit inanes 
| chamber hanging with pumite Cyrene ; . manibus liquidos dant ordine ſontes 


375 


5 3 77 ber jon ; ber Wet ina erde pour yore: water on bis is band, 
N 0 * * 4. 


. ling intoPeneus, decutdltg' to Strabo: 
O d Erireus a 7e *Obpuds N 


|  $apodauy þ bebe, tis Toy Amid ayiy w. 
5 ac, © 6 o 615 Toy HVA. 


Homer calls this river the divine 


5 Enipeus, and the beautiful eren 


7 of eee 8 


2 % Ryubh nos ven 2 Aden. 

1 . 55 

5 1 % 1 zpdecar Erie dos Gelee 
"Qs E et N in] 

alla 1% 


Helle. 


4 3609. Paton Tiberinus.] T he Ty - 
f bar, on the banks of which Rome | 


is built. 

One of Dr Mead's manuſeript 
has caput inſtead of pater. 
Aniena 5 The Anio i is 
N river of Italy. Set 


300 


: 2 river of Scythia. 


in Myſia. 


371, Gemma Arne tab ihe hf 
nua vultu Eridanus.] The Eridanus, 


called alſo the Po, is a great and fa- 
mous river of Italy. It is common 
with the Poets to repreſent great 
rivers: with the face of à bull. 


E 


ee dal. The Cite, riſes 


373 In mare . 3 View 


rinus, according to Servius, imagined 
the Poet to mean the Red ſea: 1 
monſtrous ſuppoſition, that a river 


ſhould riſe in Italy, and have its 
outlet near India. Purple is an epi- 


thet frequently given to the ſea by 
the Ancients. 
IL, ver. 359. 


See the note on book 


Effluit.) I follow Want though 


5 influit i is the common reading. Pie- 
rius found effluit in the Roman and 
bother moſt ancient manuſcripts. 

ef in” dene. ge e 000 0 


374, Pouan of, Ke] Thisw: 


ragraph ' contains the reception of 


: Ariſtaeus by his mother, her inſtruc- 
tions, a the character of Proteus, 
Perventum et nati i fletus.] In 
the King's manuſcript it is Perven- 


375. 


tum nat: flentes ; where flentes is ma- 


1 a miſtake. 


Inanes.] Servius ſays theſe Tiny 


a tations were vain, becauſe they were 


370. Hypanis.Þ The Bypink i „ 


moved by things eaſy to be repaired, 


in which he is followed by-Grimoal- 


dus and La Cerda. 


We inter- 


prets inanes, immoderatos; but on 
What authority I do not know. 


376. Manibus liguidos dant oraine 
fontes.] Dare aquam mapibus is 2 
frequent Latin expreſſion. Thus ou 
Poet et in the firſt Aeneid: 


9 „ 
45 ; Dat 


N te 
b 


5 
5 
N cc 


wn ws a ny Df 


50 


37; 


ant 


Pocula. 


nuſcripts. 


"GEORG. 'LIB. Iv. 


| Germanae, tonſiſque ferunt mantelia villis, 
Pars epulis onerat menſas. et plena reponunt 
Panchaeis adoleſcunt ignibus arae. 
Et mater, cape Maeonii carcheſia Bacchi ; ; 


467 
and bring ſmooth towel: : : ſome 
load the tables with viandt, 
blaze with Panebacan res; 
Bo 0m ſays the mother, take theſe 
lets of au wine: 


NOTES. 


& Dant umu manibus Imphas; 


« Cereremque caniſtris 


5 « "Pn, tonſiſque ſerunt man- 
Eo 1 villis. 1 


37 7. 751 ur fe rrunt bat vil- 


| 15 J It is mel ſpelt mantilia; 
but Heinſius and Maſvicius read man- 
| telig, which I find alſo in the Bod- 
leian, and i in one of Dr Mead's ma- 
Voſſius alſo prefers man- 
| telia, and obſerves that this word is 
written mantelum, mantellum, and 
mantelium. 
ment of the Servius 
it is not in that of Daniel, which 1 
= by me, wherein Servinis obſerves, 


i Totaque churiferis Panchaia r. . 


He alſo quotes a com- 
of F abricius, for 


Varro called them mantelia, as 


_ were nanutenia, and that Plautus 
uſed-mantellum, and Lucilius mantel- 
Varro appellat mantelia, quaſi 


*manutenia, CaeterumPlautus hujus 


1 W mantellum Poſuit i in Cap- = 


* A 


« Nec his gebe be x nec eh 
mentions a country 

caumene, which is otherwiſe called 
Myſia and Maeonia, and was re- 
markable for affording no other tree 
than that ſort of vine from which 
the catacecaumenian wine is obtain⸗ 
ed, which yields to none in elegance: 
A Ss ral toliv Karaxt xa 
wry Nen xb, un wv xal 
7Y7&x00tw? glad los, madtos d e- 


„ ullum mantellum inveniam, 
« Lycilius autem mantella dicit : 


* — — Mappas, rar raed me- 


1 rumque, : 


e quae Graeci b yocant.” 
Voſfius farther obſerves, that there is 


probably an error in this note of Ser- 


| vius, and that it ſhould be manuteria, 


rather than manutenia, becauſe -Var- 
ro derives it @ tergende, and not a 


is a count 
for frankincenſe. 
the ſecond Georgick : 


b 1 « Mantelium quaſi manu- oe 
terium, ubi manus A 
ear Fee : 


Mantelium certainly ſignifies 2 : 


1 towel, and it ſeems to have been 
| made of ſome woolly or nappy fort 
of cloth, which nice people had ſhorn 


or clipped, for the greater ſmooth- 


_ neſs and delicacy, Our napkins were 


probably of the ſame ſort formerly, 


the word ſeeming. to have been de- 
rived from nap. 


379. Panchaeis inn] Panchaez 55 
of Arabia felix, famous 
Thus our r Poet | in 


8 "wow arents. 


155. Maconii ES a Bach. 1 


Servius interprets Maeonii, Lydi, 
Philargyrius adds, that Lydia was an- 
ciently called Maeorin, and that the 
mountain Tmolus, famous for good _ 
in that country. Strabo 


wine, is is 
called Catace- 


Tpaxooiav, 4iTs Mugiay Xph va, 
H h 2 676 


and place full cups ; the altar . 


4658 


At the ſame time ſhe prays to 
Oceanus, the father of all things, 
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lr us make a libation to Oceanus. Oceano libemus, ait, 


ſimul ipſa precatur X 


Oceanumque patrem rerum, Nymphaſque ſorores, 


| ' and tothe fiſter nymphs, of whom Centum quae ſylvas, centum quae flumina ſervant, 
4 bundred preſerve the groves, a Ter liquido ardentem perfudit nectare Veſtam ; 


bundred the rivers, Thrice ſhe 


poured liquid neftar on the burn- Ter flamma ad ſummum tecti ſubjecta reluxit. 38; 
ing fire; thrice the riſes Jane Omine quo firmans animum, fic incipit ipſa, 


ſhone up to the top of t 


With which omen being confirm- 
ed, ſhe thus began: 


f Neptune, blue Proteus, who _ 


9 Eſt in Carpathio Neptuni gurgite vates, 
There is a Cacruleus Proteus, magnum qui piſcibus aequor 
 Propber in the Carpathian gulph Et Juno bipedum curru metitur equorum. ” 


2 RS the gre Fd with fiſhes, Tone with bis chariot drazon * revs 1 8 
. NOTES. 


85 elre Mewiay* rar Natel gerifet 


d raſe dd po, wav au 156 
Ty KaTAKeKav perityhy Pepovons onen. | 
| Pvdaves 767 1 M A . 


Kirer. 


The carcheſi ſum was an roblong fort D 


= of cup, a little flatted about the 


middle, and having the handles reach- : c: 


5 ing from top to bottom. 


382. Oceanumgue patrem 9 
This expreſſion is according to the 
_ philoſophy of Thales, who was of 
opinion, that all things were origi- 


nally derived from. water. Homer 


ur: - 


au Ts oer yinow, nai waripe 


zur. 5 Lie 


384. Pa in neftare 7 een. ] th 


one of Dr Mead's een it is 


7 3 


1 ectar is here uſed 4 for wine, as in 
- == fifth Eclogue : 


. viſa. mee 


1 »* 4 


The Ancients had two Veſta „ one 


the mother of Saturn, who is the 
ſame with the earth; and the other 


. 
o 


on book I. ver. 9 5 


the 8 of the fans deity, who 


preſides over hearths. See the note 


TYPES 


388. 1 Pe 1 *. not apper 


. from antient hiſtory, who 
this Proteus really was. 


Home 


makes him an Egyptian. , Herodo- 
tus repreſents him as a king of Egypt 
: Some ſuppoſe 
: makes Oceanus the father of all the : 

+ ink Ill aa Newton, finding him to have 


him to have been: 
ſophiſt, others! a tumbler, Oc. Su 


been contemporary with Amenophi 


or Memnon, takes him to have 
been only a vice-roy to Amenophis 
and to have governed ſome part of 
the lower Egypt, in his abſence. The 


Poets however have made him a.ſea- 
god, and ſervant to Neptune. Tho 


1 fable of Proteus is an imita- 
tion of the fourth Odyſſey 75 where 


Homer repreſents Menelaus conſult- 


66 Vina novum 1 calathis Ar- ing this deity; by the advice ant 
7 55 with the aſſiſtance of his own Wer 


ter Eidothea. 


389. Et indie,] It is 1 
one of De Mead's manuſcripts. 


?  Bipedutt 


$ 
{ 


P. 
| G 
. 8 
A 
1 


pallenen: hun et 


Armenta, et turpes 


OTE 


| 5 6 b $ 7 * 
N G 4 * x 1 5 4 . - " 
44 5 ( "= Saf B&.v bet hd. CELL IT CCSEETY CL. 453K 


e 1 Theſe Razor 


„GEORG. 


| Hic nune Emathiac portus patriamque reviſit 
nymphae venetamur, et ipſe 

Gtrandaevus Nereus: novit namique omnia vates, 
Quae ſint, quae fuetint, quae mox ventura trahantur, for the prophet knows every thing, 
| Quippe ita Neptuno viſum eſt: immania cujus 
paſcit ſub gurgite phocas. 
Hic 0 nate, prius vinclis epd, ut omnem 


L. IB. Iv. 469 


0 He mow reviſits the ports 0 
396 Emathia, oak bis 9 
Pallene; bim ve nympbi reve- 
tence, as does alſo aged Nereus ; 


_ | What it, what wat, and what- 
. . Is to come. For 21 Neptune bas 
39 5 thought fi boſe ' monſtrous 
berds, 2 2 ea calves be 
feeds under the gulph, © Him, 


_ my ſon, Jer muſt OM tale in org. that- be nd | 


WOTES. 


* » =_— 


man, head. Mareddanneimad- 


A name ; tremendous 0 er 


„ the main, 


„ 06. Ts 2 of Neptune 8 watry Z 


60 reign. 


Mr Pore, : 


396. 7 nclis gt Homer 5 


655 he muſt be ſeized, in order to 


make him diſcover what 1 1s required | 


of kim: 1 


who ſca-horſes are ſuppoſed to reſemble 
note W horſes in their foreparts with two 
eggs, and to end in a tail like fiſhes. 
nov Therefore Virgil calls them e In, 
f the fies and horſes, ls oF 
Pt, 390. Emathiae.] See the note on Z 
ws book I. ver. 489. 

17 391. Pallenen.] Pallene is a pe- | 
pear ninſula of Macedon. Virgil makes 
who WW this the native conntry of Proteus, 
mer though, as has been already obſerved, 
odo- W Homer calls him an Egyptian. He 
yp. WM might perhaps be born in Macedon, 
en : and then travel into Egypt; for ac- 


Sr cording to Herodotus, he was an n ob⸗ 


haye ſcure perſon in that country. 
phi - Veneramur. It is venerantur in the 
ave King s and in one of the Arundelian 
bs manuſeripts, and in the old Faris edi- 
toy tion of 1494. 
Ich ' 39 0p Sint. ] It is hs: in one of f 
ſea- ead's manuſcripts. — 

[ hu Ee It is fuerant in one of Z 
ta- the Arundelian manuſcripts. 
ere - Trahantur.] It is trabuntur | in the 
ult- King s manuſcript. 

an 394. Ha l Ho- 
gb· mer makes Proteus: a n of 12 8 

9 8 Abdsa los Thorede Apia . Te 
4 Yaaaoons Nes 


There faſt in chains conſtrain the 


Tory Uo; c las Angnodgueves 


N be bas, p | 
"Ns xiv Tot burn 2007 na} pps, 
KeAgvBou 
No orb is £1 be ie, 11 
bubν. 


( « Watch with infidious care . 


„ known abode; 


various god: 


Who bound, obedient to uperior 6 


„ force, 


« Unerring will proſeribe. your de- 


8 {tin'd courſe,” 


| Mr Pore, 
399. Flftes.] 


Hb 3 
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diſcover the whole cauſe of the Expediat morbi cauſam, eventuſque | ſecundet. 
* Rap ls all 4 Nam fine vi non ulla dabit praecepta, neque illum 
not give Jon any 1 nor can Orando flectes: vim duram et vincula capto 


Jou win him by prayers : when 
= at par Logs 75 1 Tende : doli circum haec demum frangentur inane, 


| 2nd chaime ae theſe bi Ipſa ego te, medios cum fol accenderit aeſtus, 401 

 Fricks wvill be wain, cbe Cum ſitiunt herbae, et pecori Jam gratior umbraek, 
— fon 2 be ff In ſecreta ſenis ducam, quo feſſus ab undis 
the r foals is 2 to 1; Se recipit; facile ut ſomno aggrediare jacentem. 


cattie, yſelf will kad Verum ubi correptum manibus, vincliſque tenebis; 403 
you to the ſenier retirement, 


where be withdraws from the waters ; that you may weak attack bim why be 1 is overcome with Jt 
8 5 _ when you beld biz foft with Jour. bands and 1 5 a 


vors 


3 314 
* 
1 


3099. Flle. ] Pieds found: vinces Ene yirTes, v TH 9944 10 dis. 
in the Medicean manuſcript. It is die adg- 
the ſame in the King' Sy the Cam- Hel- & el illi, l 
bridge, the Bodlcian, and in both the 76 auger 
 Arundelian manuſcripßts. AN 37 Kev th 7 ande aufe 
401. Medios cum ſol accenderit ae-  imiegow , 1155 


| Nous. ] Tt is accederi 8 in one of Dr Taros t oiov e Inch, 
45 Mead' s manuſcripts. ; 8 Ka Tote d N Ts © ates Ae 
The heat of the day | is mentioned | ip vfl 1 

5 alſo by * 1118771 Hpws. e Ol, bs Ke 
| "Hos 90 heats pho: oy eopandy ane 5 6 Inflanthewears,cluſive of the rape, 
 Cnxec. , The e force of every ſavage 


c When * the zone of hear? n the GW 
66 mounted fun _ Ch „ m' ſtrea 54 
« Hath journey d half, and half 1e- «« Mer 


Sd 85 mains 401 run,” _ © ev'ry limb. 


5 Mr Pore. „ Yet ſtill retentive, with redoubll 


„ might 


4% 6 Thus Homer: 5 860 
I ftrain his flight. 


— ———— - (apuie.7 Too vigor. * 40 


ſum' d, he ſtands: 


405. — * cory reptum, Ke. ] « Patientof n and peu aal 


Theſe changes of Proteus are evident= „ demands, 


Iy taken from Homer: 5 et. Tha en that urg d the bold ate 


_ © tempt declare, 


Nlevre 91 yo paves Tiphorral? b And footh the, — with 2 


$74 year ie pray r. 


4 The 


Or. eule wich il lapſe a mur 


Or e in flame, he glows at 


Thro each vain paſſive form: con- | 


<< But when, his dite ſhape re re- 


Tu 
Fie 


Squ 
Ex 
Sec 
Ta 
De 
1 
: Hz 
| Q 
; D 
A 
BY 
V+ 
'D 
1 
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Tum variae e ſpecies atque ora Frog. then will be ape you with 
Fiet enim ſubito ſus horridus, atraque tigris, at . N wy ay: 
Squamofuſque draco, et fulva cervice leaena: will become a briſtly boar, and a 
Aut acrem flammae ſonitum dabit, atque ita vinclis /*! . 4 dragen, 
Fol | Excidet, aut in aquas tenues dilapſus abibit. 410 '@« off l 6 roaring ls ; 
ﬆ, | Sed quanto ille magls formas ſe vertet in omnes, fre, to eſcape the chains, or glide 
Tanto, nate, magis contende tenacia vincela J, i= a9 m of flowing 
bones taliserit mutato corpore, quem Fiete all bapes, do you, my 
05 : Videris, incepto tegeret cum lumina ſomno. en, fo much the more ſtraiten the 
. Haec ait, et liquidum ambroſiae diffundit odarem 3 ; binding chain: till be ſhall 
: transform bis body into the ſame 
Quo totum nati corpus perduxit : at illi — fo fe that you ſaw bin 2 
Dulcis compoſitis ſpiravit crinibus aura, _ ben be firſt went to ſleeps 


| liquid odour of Ambroſia 
Exeſi latere in montis, quo plurima vente * ſon, pak bis 6/50 


* Atque habilis membris venit vigor : eines] ingens Having ends 10 wr e Ny 
| Cogitur, inque ſinus ſcindit ſeſe unda reductos; ; 420 with it; Tobence « fragrant gal 1 


Deprenſis olim ſtatio tutiflima nautis. | 3 fuſed int} 232 5 
13 Intus ſe vaſti Proteus tegit objice ſaxi. 5 © There is @ great den in the bol- 
* . þ &i 2 SLY: * 71 . * low fide of a mountain, robera 7 
25 J ter in I in by t 1 into m , a f 3 
a, Ge 7 At br plac _ 140 y If + 155 1 ey e on e FRO 
„ NOTES. e 
8 The bands  relax'd, implore. the | 415. Haee ae] | [This paragraph 2 
br © ſeer toſay __ | contains the ſeizing, of Proteus. 

5 What Godhead interdict the . Ambroſiae.] Pierius found ambro- 3 
F WY 15 wat N 1 Ps : flag in the ablative caſe, i in ſome ma- 
3 | Mr Porz. nuſcripts. 5 
ge Diffundit.] Pietius ſos it is * | 
8 aye E * ] So I ud with the mit in the Roman manuſcript. I find 


. Cambridge and one of Dr Mead's diffudit in the King's, both Dr Mead's 
FF manuſcripts, with moſt of the old manuſcripts and in ſome printed ei- 
t editions, and Heinſius and Maſvicius, tions. 
I Pierius found ludent in the Roman 416. Perdanit 1 Pierius found ber- | 
d | manuſcript, eludunt in the old oblong fudit in the Roman manuſcript. 
I done, eludent in the Lombard, the 417. Aura.] It is auras in the 
. Medicean, and moſt of the ancient Roman manuſeript, according _ 
I ones. Itisz/ldentin both the Arun- Pierius. 
- | d<lian, and in the other manuſcript 421. Deprenſis.] ] lt i is depreſs i in 
f of Dr Mead, which is admitted by the Cambridge manuſcript. 
0 La Cerda, Schrevelius, and Ruaeus. 422. Intus. ] In ſome capiesit isinter. i 
| Many read illudunt. Viaſti.] In the old Nurenberg edi- 
” | , $97» Atra. Id aeva fa 5 Ta tion it 1s caſti. | | 
| vius fon ; - , 00 Tall the manuſcripts that 
2 41 I, Vertet.] It is vertit in one of I have collated, and in many of the 
| the Arundelian, and in one of Dr en lions; n it is abice, | 
, | "_ $ — 


LY 


HR! 4123 lunes 


md uben Proteus went to bis ac- Exultans rorem late diſper ſit àamarum. 


1 
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Here the Nymph places (be young Hic juvenem in latebris averſum a lumine N 
man in ambuſh concealed from the 


light, and flands berfl at 4 Collocat: ipſa procul nebulis obſcura reſiſtit. 


diſtance inwolwed in cloud, Jam rapidus, torrens ſitientes Sirius Indos, 


- Nag rapid Sirius torchin the 
ils bias, 4 , Ardebat caelo; et medium ſol igneus orbem 


| beaver, and the fiery ſun bad Hauſerat: arebant herbae, et cava flumina ics. Vi 
finiſhed balf bis 7 the berbs Faucibus ad limum radii tepefacta coquebant. 


were parcbed, and the rays 7115 
eee ; Cum Proteus conſueta petens a fluctibus antra 


being beated with dry channels ; Ibat: eum yaſti circum gens humida ponti 1 5 69 
R cuſtomed den from the waves 1 
72 . * Sternunt ſe ſomno diverſas in littore phocae. 7 


rolling about bim, ſcattered Fd Ipſe, velut ſtabuli cuſtos 1 in montibus olim, 
Sitter ſpray far about. Theſea 3 
1 wr ack Gn . en vp Ren. He, 1. N qo on the mountains, EN 


5 . h 4 1 b — 

0 E [2s 

b == , 0 P ; *+ 4 6. * a . 

; I, : #8 & 1 90 1 * 
- Pp f * * 
- N. * « : i 
+ {$ + 4» & 3.5460, , : E 1 2 2-4 
. » 4 » & ö 14 4 . 1 5 
1 2 


423. Avuerſum « 4 lumine.] In one 
of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, it is aver- 
wo lumine without a, Pierius found 
the ſame reading in moſt of the an- 

cient manuſcripts. 


424. Re ft. ] Some read die 1 
but all the anoient manuſcripts, ac- 
eording to Pierius, have reit. It 
is reſſſtit in all the manuſcripts that 1 King's, both the Arundelian, and in 
both Dr Mead's manuſcripts. This 
readin 
and 
to expreſs the middle of one of the 
Sirius, a 
m e in the 
mouth of the dog, riſes about the 
time of the ſun's entring into Leo, 


have ſeen, 


4425. Jam rapidus, Ke. Here the 
= Pos uſes a beautiful circumlocution, 


| hotteſt days in ſummer, + 
{tar of the firſt magnitude 


towards the latter end of July, 


ſhews it to be the time of noon, 


theſe' words, rapidus, torrens, ſitientes, 
Iudos, ardebat, igneus, are expreſſive 
of great heat. 
by repreſenting the grafs burnt up, 
and the rivers boiled to mud. It was 
the violent heat that cauſed Proteus 
to retire into his cave, where he Would 


toe. 
+:  » « * 


bitter as well as ſalt. 
uſed the ſame epnthes': 


He enlarges the idea, 
good Editors. 


bs the i more a ealily ſurprized; 'bein 
fatigued, and glad to fleep. .* 
427. Arebant.] It is ardebant | in 
che King's manuſcript. 
431. Diſperfit.] ] It is 3 
read diſpergit : but Pierius found ay 


perſit in the Medicean and other ma- 


Nuſcripts. I find ' diſþer/it in the 


is admitted alſo by Heinſws 
aſvicius. | 

Amarum.] The ſea water is feally 
Homer' has 


1 nas 4 I. Fe ue auh 
mak - | 
ing what we call the dog pubs He 


8 6 nv. 
432. Diverſae,] 80 Pietius found 


it in the Roman and other manu- 
by ſaying the ſun had finiſhed the 


middle or half of his courſe. All 


ſcripts of greater note. In one of 


the Arundelian manuſcripts, in the 
old Nurenberg wy and in Schre» 


velius, it is diverſo.. But diverſe is 
received by Heinſiu "WY and moſk of the 

433. Ipſe, welut Pabull euftos, Ke.] 
This mile allo 2 1 Homer; \ 


-þ wv 


AiS47& 


7 
} CM 


| iks.. 9 11 | Ol 
- ene is phoougt 5 2 bee. 
2 . 7 55 pay 


Ain F | Tartar irrer. xa) ok 1 


f 
14133 fri e* 


Go | Raps 

10 « The ſcaly. charge their .Euardian,, 
god ſurround: 

4 So with his batt ning flocks the 


« careful ſwain 
= Wore 1 ee on the bar 
in 5 K { plains! Bom ! . 
FE 1 NI PoPE. 
* "424. le in one * 
a. © of the Arundelian manuſeri > 
the 435. Auditiſque.] So Pierius found 


1 it in the Roman and Medicean ma- 
bis nuſcripts.. It is the ſame in the 


us Cambridge manuſcript. All the o- 


Heinſius 


ther copies have auditique. 
ly | 
25 gue. OZNY IVJ\Z 
436. Cm it] Pri reads con- 
ſeit, and mentions conſidit, as being 
2 oy in the Roman manuſcript. It 


| and moſt of the editors read _ | 


is conſedit in both the Arundelian, 


4 and in both Dr Mead's manuſcripts ; 


f dit in the Bodleian and Cambri 
= copies; which laſt is admitted by 
Heinſius, and moſt of the Editors. 


a 439. Cum clamore ruit magno, &tc.] 
X Fe Menelaus i in Homer: 5 . 
| Hie * al l brigedgal 
] Ale Ns * as 

= Bans 7, ovd ' 6 71 genius Tr 


Aids tho Nut, 


* 0 12 9. 


Wy yoo ord 
.,, 


e 
rtr. 
„ „Hes ao]«pupias lau Teranbrs 


conſcendit in the King's, but co 105 | 
ge 


loud bleetings; fte in the wie en 

2 U 1 roch, and reviews bis number, 
Ai ſeon a Ariftaent badges this 

95 \\| appertunitys, ſearce ſuffering. the 

...7 old. deity to'. compoſe. ch | 

members, . ruſhes N . 
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| Bovads, 3 1 55 
oeh 4 hors dere payed 
Tho 0% x7. 3 _ 
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« Ruſhing impetuous forth we Arai 


cc 


ad A furious onſet with the found of 


6c war, b 
« And ſhouting ſeize the god: out 
<« force t' evade | 
His various arts he ſoon reſumes 
e in aid: | 
« A lion now, he curles a furgy a 
(0 mane; "alt 


Sudden, our bands 2 ſpotted pard 


«& reſtrain.;. | 
00 * Then arm'd with tuſks, and 
“ light'ning in his eyes, ; 
A boar's obſcener ſhape he god 
s belies: _ 


= 1 


« Oa 
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binds bim. He on the ot ber Ade, 5 1 N of 
rev of bly ewonred a4 Occupat. Ille lung contra non immemor artis 40 


. all ſorti of > Omnia transforthat- ſeſe in miracula rerum, 


, 4 Tan hortibile e ſetam, Hal 
De, leo =" erm) 

— . Valumubi nul gan reperit penis, vue Il 
f bir otun — In ſeſe redit, a aufe Worms tunit Od ne : | Im! 
. —_ == Nam quis te, juvenuſt confidentiſfime, noſtras 443 Ser 
you'to approath Juſſit adire domos:? quidve hinc petis? inquit. At ille: ; At 


2 2 er what do you Scis, Proteu, ſcis ipſe : neque eſt te fallere cui 
| 2 ſayt be. To pad 4 : as + 29 quam. 


| be anfevcred, you hnow, O Pro- i Sed tu define-vdlle {- deum praecepta ſecuti 
tus, you know yourſelf; vor n Venimus hinc lapſis quaeſitum oracula rebus. 


3 . Feuer 70 de Tantum effatus; ad haec vates vl denique multa 45 | 


WG 0 3 wg A * Ardentes.oculos intorlit lumine gla at I 
T ommand. of f Slauco, = Bm 
S1 hs te command od i Et yravicetfrendens] fic fat orarefolviez f 


: ar affatrs, When by. 9 f 
abus Moden, the Seer, with great der, rolled bil 5501 aſving with a; ond grinding 10 | by 


| Wy" thys * mouth Wh reveal the 2 55 Fg 1107 ; bh 
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| On ſplry volumis thete a a x dragon * — — eilt poſquam pla b * 
e 03 5 * wel 5 I ti 
* ere, rom our an embrace 2 tio fl 2 * 
© "KEW he glide s:: 1415 Sein wa fs i J Thu Try 
5 t An Aaſt; ublieehio ately growth, : alfo.M hela. 1 5 9 i C 
| . cc he rears, 5 * oy 7 e 1 


5 1 K tree, and welldifſembled foliage olg vie; Ti 5 ul 7adra Taparporio ty 


Mr Porz. man and other ancient manuſeripts. It It 

is the ſame in one of the Arundelian, 

439. Tluniciſſue Tis vinch 72 in the and in both Dr Mead's me 
King's manuſcript, It is admitted alſo hy Heinſius, 

443. Pellacia.] The © common vicius, and ſeveral of the old editors 

reading i is fallacia. I. have reſtored 450. Tantum effatus, &c.] The 

pellacia, on the authority of Heinſius. ; Poet now proceeds. to the anſwer of 

Babe allo found pellacia in ſome Proteus, wherein he tells Ariſtaeus, 

nuſcripts. In the ſecond Aeneid the cauſe of his diſaſter was the 5 
we find offered by him to Lurydice, the 


1 cc wears. | wine. bee : | : 
4 Vain efforts! with ſuperior pow be. 5 d 
compreſs d ; OY of te follere. cuiquan.] A t 
"0 Me Wich reluctanee dus the ſeer ; N for nec licet cuiquam; thus | 
“ addreſs'd ; in the ſecond Eclogue, nec fit nibi 

« Say, fon of Atreus) wy what god credere. Thus allo. Horace, ques f 

"y d 3 verſu dicere non 9ſt... 

« This daring fraud, and What the 449. Venimus, hinc lapfis.] This read- | 

Fo * boon deſir d?“ * 3 ing was found by Pier ius in the Ro- 
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N on te nullius exercent: numinis irae. 


Magna luis commiſſa ; tibi has miſerabilis Orpheus * you are puniſbed 
| Haudquaquamob1 meritum, poenas, ni fata reſiſtant, 
ta graviter pro 8 ſaevit. 


Suſcitat; et 
© 1112 quidem, dum te fugeret per 


Immanem ante pedes en ge moritura puella 
Servantem ripas alta non vidit in herba. 
At chorus — Dryadum c clamore ſupremos "460 7 2 . 


GEORG. LIE V 


eee ſome dei 


* t crime.: 222 ü 
wr any deſert of bis, 


456 55 
D 


BEE; 


guarding the banks . *r 


i. But the coy of ber Aber D. the tops ; 


NOTES. 


F o This wht e flory is told 
N. Virgil in ſo beautiful a manner, 


t it does not ſeem enn "= 295 3 

"x Thracian o 2 | 

| 453. Nen te nullius.] Servius in- 5 

| terprets this non humilis ſed magni 3 
| but the Nymphs, who were offended. 

| with Ariſtaeus, were not great dei- 
1 wo. as for Orpheus and Eury- 


| the mouth of a deity. | 


were no deities at all. 
* "ug 


rum apum, deleftaeque omnes ingenti 


occidione. But luis is generally un- 
derſtood to be a verb, which ſeems 


to be the beſt interpretation. 


' Orpheus.) He was the ſon of Oca- 
grus, a king, or, according to Servius, 
a river of Thrace, by the muſe Cal- 
liope. Some will have him to be the 
ſop of Apollo: but I believe Virgil 
not of that opinion; becauſe, in 
the fourth Eclogue, he derives the poe- 
tical ſkill of Linus from his father 


Apollo, and that of Orpheus from 
his mother Calliope: 


0 Nen me Se, windet nec . 


cius Orpheus, 
« 1375 Linus: huic a | 
A wi huic —— adlit, 


nur 09 


agna luis commiſſa.] La 
Cerda reads ues, and interprets it 
nam commiſſa quideme/t magna lues tua 


| And Dr Trapp: - OL NN 6 4 


ter quamvis, „„ Orpheus, unkagpy by no guilt 4 


« * Org chere, Li bee | 
66 ehe "oh gp | 


excel, 


Nor Linus: the has, mother aun 1 5 


aid, 
T father in; Calpe inſpire, > 
en, Abs Gs Linus verſe © =: 


Dr Tastr. ; 
He is hi VE 1 for in am- 
ordinary ſkill in Muſick and Po 


and was one of the Argonauts. 
455. Haudguaquam ob meritum.] 


Some refer theſe BE 5 in 
which ſenſe en eta 


* "oe 

4 — — To thee this wr 

„Though not ſo great as thou de- | 
« ſery'ſt is ſent.” 

Others refer them to miſerabilis o.. 

pheus. Thus Dryden 


„For crimes, n the lover tat 


* 


his life: 


Je + bs,” y 
461. Rhedepeiae 


436 
. Senft with their vie: 
F Rhodope wept, and 


ata, and the martial 


by . ſus, and the Getae, 


" bis lowe- mind 


the, 
Fo 
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4% Pibbe Fee lere Te, dulcis conjux, te ſolo in littore za 
Nuel 4vif?,, thee on the Te veniente.die, te decedente canebat. 
580 he ws _ a 2 752 p- Taenarias etiam fauces, alta oftis Ditis, | 


' Implerunt montes: flerunt Rhodopeiae arces, 

; Altaque Pangaea; et Rheſi Mavortia tellus, 
Atque Getae, atque Hebrus, et Actias Orithyia, 
rus, and Artic Oritbyia. Ipſe cava ſolans aegrum teſtudine amorem, 


| s 


2442 


: . Ee aff e the 7 nn ihe by gate f bun, e 1 — 
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a3 & q * 7 6 * 
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NOTES. 


fs "PF * 


SY Rhodepeiae 3 n 


and Pangaea are mountainsof Thrace,, 
62. Pangara:) Some copies have 


| 8 but it is an abſurd reading; 3 
for Panchaia belongs to Arabia, where- 


4 Orpheus was confeſſedly a Rog 


— hg Mavottia ell! Mars was 


ſiaid to be born in Thrace. 
was the ſon of 


Rheſus 


1 Orpheus 
463. Oles. The Getae were 2. 
people A in the neighbourhood | 


e A river of Thrace, 1 
6 Et Attias Orithyia.] Some read 
gue inſtead of et. 
Orithy ia was the daughter of Erec-” 
theus, king of the Athenians. ' She 
was .raviſhed by Boreas, and carried 
into Thrace. 


464. Cara ace The Poet | 


calls the lyre cava teftudg, becauſe the 
aneient lyres were really r Made of the 
| ſhells of tortoiſes: -- 


, finding acci 
toiſe on the banks of che Nile, made 


a lyre of it; whence: Horace calls 


him curvae hrae parentem. To . 
Kery the ſame Poet alſo alludes, in 
the levy ode of the third bock: 


. Man, and king S 
5 Thiace in the timè of the Trojan 
War Which was after the Gonth of 


It was a received 4 
ſtory among wagen „that Mer- 
ntally a dead tar- 


Ne wide! they nin d with the 


"66 aqua, Teſtudo, reſonare 8 


„Callida nervis, 
« Nes * olim, neque grata: 


kd: in the thing Ode of the bout 
| book: | 


* 7 * * 


1 46 0 Teſtudinis aureae 4 


« Dulcem quae 1 Pieri ten. 


_ © peras | 


O mutis quoque piſeibus 5 


« ' Donathra cygni, f —_ forum!” 


dee "the Philoſophical. Trahfachon, 
numb. 282. p pag. 
” Wes bc] V 


1267. Jones's A- 


IV. pag. 474. 
Te, dulcis conjux, . There 


i is mechlag 'wonderfully pleafing in 
the repetition of te in theſe line. 


But 2 on "has omitted it in bis 


tranſlation : Hp 


3 F Bo 


« On thee, the wife, 1 in deſerts 9 
Legen, ION 
« He call'd, figh'd, ſung, his gies! 
with day begun, 


— ad 


. 
* 
, ht 


_ fetting fun.“ mo vill 55 


467. Lanai, 
is a promontory of Feloponneſs, 
fabled to be tlie en entrance in into the 
infertal lege. 


42494 13389 7¹⁰ 1 x | 
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fauces.] Thema 


— 
— 
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x ira) ee al, regemque ng 3 th na 8 [SS 


G * 


9 Veſper ubi, aut 4 7 e agit de FO ep imb er: 5 moved 18852 and, 
© Matres atque viri, defunctaque corpora vita | 
Magnanimum heroum, pueri, innuptdeque puellae, in the leaves 
y Impoſitique rogis juvenes ante ora parentunſn, 
Quos circum limus niger, et deformis arunldo fn: mothers and 
Cocyti, tardaque palus inamabilis unda 
Alligat, et novies Styx interfuſa corcet. 
Quin ipſae ſtupuere domus, atque intima Labi 
© Tartara, caeruleoſque implexae crinibus angues 
Eumenides, tenuitque inhians tria Cerberus ora, | 
} Atque Ixionii cantu rota conftitit orbis. Cs, 


. Wes ] This IF} is oY 
for departed ſouls, for the places where 


they dwell, and alſo for the infernal 4 


deities. 
471. Erebi. "RY according to 
Heliod, was the ſon of Chaos; 3 


"Bs Sale 4. "EpiCls re binn Ts 

Nug 1100: 5 

but according to "Gene, it itis ag. name 

of the profoundeſt manſion of hell. 
472 Lant. ] In the Ling 5 maps 

3 it is tant. 


3. Folus, ] The e common 1 ; 


ing 15 7 ; but Pierius found foliis 
n all the ancient manuſcripts. 


And fab in one of the Arundchan, 


and in one of Dr Mead's manu 

Heinſius alſo reads faliis. 
479. Coqti. ] Co 

are rivers of hell, 


To; 0 


477 


Bee t 


7 ed" Hebe. 
475 * . vl 


1 the 1 7 a 


and the departed bodies of mag 5 


s and un- 


0 nanimous beroes 
450 _ 19%; 4 youths laid 
E parents, whom 


tut, and the lake 


© baving rbeir locks twiſted with blue ſnakes, and gaping Cerberus n 1 three mh, * thy * 
; OE f * — ook at his LIVE | 2 Se DR nee oily. 
N 0 7 * 8. 70 ra 10 f re e 


$A Tnamabilic, 3 8 : 
Bile as I find it in the King's and 


in one of Dr Mead's 


But inamabilis ſeems to be the trus 
reading, and is generally received. 


48h St Mistel It is obſupuere i in 


one of Dr . 
482, Implexae.] Pierius found am- 
plexae in the Lombard and other ma- 
nuſcripts, and innere in the Roman. 
It is amplexae in the King's. manu 


d's manuſcripts. 


ſcript, and i in the. old mann; edi- 


tion. A+ 4 P61 40 


484. 1 "The: uſial 


the Commentators can make en 


ble ſenſe. Servius ſays cum is under- 


ſtood, and therefore the m 


eaning by 
that Rion s. wheel ſtood ſtill with it's 
wind, that is, with the cauſe of it's 
volubility. Philargyrius thinks vents 


is put fot ventu, and that for * 


piles befors the the facer of 

ebe black 

mud and ſqualid reds 0 = | 
f 


| 2 water ineliſes around, 
F -  * and Styx nine times interfuſed 
: reflrains. But the wery ee, nl Fra. dungeons of death were b | 


.. EEE EE EC EE 8 2 


is vents, which Ido ot ud aoy-of 


— —— — 


478 


| Pardonable 


7 


"Ard- ". Fturning + A bad 
all * E it re- 


air followis 
for Fojepi na hut #5 75 theſe Cum ſubita i 


2 5 ** a ſu 


bowever,.. 
"Manes know bow to pardon, Hl 
and now, even at t the 


and deprived of under anding, * 


e be hoted back af bis IE. : there all bia labour Fs» and the conditions ofthe e cruel 2 FF D1 


NOTES. 1 
* 40 the ſenſe will "He & RD Tea 5 
ſtood ſtill at his approach. La Cerda 


interprets vento, in atre, in the air. 


Ruaeus ſtrains it to 


and ſeems to approve; orily 


The ſtory 
rpetual turning 


to violate the chaſtity of Juno. 
485. Famgue pedem referent, &c. 1 


The Poet proceeds to relate the return 

of Eurydice to light, the unhappy 

 Unpatience of O 
his lamentations for his ſecond loſs, 

and the miſerable death of that great 
Poet, which concludes the ſpeech of 

Proteus, 
487. Nie zar dederir Prifer 


eus to gaze ather, 


2 7 MoS) 4 : 


pina legem.] The condition of not 


looking at his wife, till they were 


= retired. from the"infernal domi+ 


P. VIRGILII MARONIS | 
Jamque pedem referens caſus evaſerat omnes, 4 
Z's, dick war Redditaque Eurydice fuperas veniebat ad auras, 
l Pone ſequens; namque hanc dederat Proſerpina legen 
ncautum dementia cepit amantem, 
neſs ſeized the wntbary 2 7 Ea 5 ſcirent ſi Ipnoſcere Manes. 
did t t 
* Immemor heu! victuſque animi reſpexit. 
confer br, rbougBtLf, alas Effuſus labor, atque immitis rupta tyranni 


| nions, is | inferred, the not direfl uy 
expreſſed by the Poet. 
: mentioned it more at ys: „„ 
ante vento con- 
rTrario, a contrary wind blowing. If 

the reader approves of any of theſe 

interpretations, he is welcome to re- 


c Ne flectat retro ſua lumina, ; done © | 
| ſtore vento. | 3 


For my own part, I 
find them ſo unſatisfactory, that I 
have thouglit it neceſſary to readcantu, 5 . 55 
vrhich Pienus found in ſeveral manu- n 
_ Givi ban with this law; il FR 3 
55 be ts weighed down by the authority 
of Servius, who read vento. But 
ſurely Servius was not infallible. 
5 of Ixion is, that he was 
condemned to a pe 
upon a wheel in hell, for attempting 


485 Exjerit valles: aut irt don fu 


of -_ Aver Rus toe, if back the 
Th carefull 9 thou bi efl what * 


in the Roman: and in ſome other 
| og 


ſays 1 herſelf did not blame 
from love of her: FE 


« e Jamque iterum NN non ef & 


icenque ſuam j Jam luce ſub ipſa, 400 3 
Ibi omm 


Ovid ta 


« Hane Gow.” et  lepjein Rhodopin f 


b accipit heros, 


„ Avernas 


the bound 


haft.  SANDYs, 


488. Subita. 1 found ſub 


vow- 


55 feenda - den.] Ovid 


ä l 
* we EN et raptor ce nS a5 3 

ä rr ts and GAR Et yy 3 3 
Fm f èͤ ode 


him, b 


becauſe his error proceeded 


LY conjuge qui: 


6 < Queſta ſuo : ante enim tees 
reti aatamf © 


= 


4g 


Nec 


i þ 
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haps a clap of thunder, to ſig 


1 Er 


| parents taſting the forbidden fruit: 


GEORG. 


\ "3 


7 uis tantus 


| Nor tid Þte, 10 twice, 17 ſour re- . 


rove . 


: BE what coull 2 2 of but his 


1 ; 
nn, Sanprs. 


ation of his opinion: 


Auen a luce telig 


bt « Eur dicen, iterum mary Or- 


"P ea : Manes. * 


- 


„ „% 


mal Gund x given * the earth, or per- 


65 the misfortune. 12 75 
thought like this, on our firſt 


80 Earth felt the wound, and nature 
. * from her ſeat 


1111 
L18. 
Foedera, terqus dagen ſtagnis auditus Avernig,. All! 
FE ghee. hrt>r Wh 
furor ? en iterum crudelia retro 
a | FF ata vocant, conditque natantia lumina ſomnus. 
2 Jamque vale : feror ingenti circumdata nocte, 
IInvalidaſque aer Ne beu — palmas. 
Dixit, et ex oculis ſubito, eu fumus in auras 
4 Commixtus tenues, fugit diverſa: neque illum 500 | ei 2. and Frei 
prenſantem nequicquam umbras, et multa volentem my 
Dicere praeterea, vidit: nec portitor Orci 
2 Amplius objectam paſſus tranſire paludem. "Ro 
Quid faceret ? quo ſe rapta bis conjuge ferret | Hy 


7 badews, and defer at, t0 ſay a | 


E great deal more ; nor did the . 85 
3 = OY ng 


* lle be do 4 wobither Fon bs take 


NOTES. 


* That all was loft. dss 4 g 

- And ag2in ; = 4 hot 
1 « 

993. a h Servius under tand? 5 Earth trembled T5 her entry 

s fragor to mean an exultation of the « 745 . 

© ſhades at the return of Eurydice, and in. pang, and nature Sven — 4 


[ = a paſſage of nk: in n. 8 807 low'r'd, and on 


84 V. Ot, > 


u. 18 Wann 1 89479 
wore broken and . zem n. 
ict ia the: Aerni 
45 lden . . 
5 5 
7 Fable me, rd 
reat madneſs was (this Lag» 
WS Fates call me 
up my 

o 9 27 
with 
ng our 
3 to you in vain alas? 

no longer yours, She ſaid, 
wh and fed kala fam ber heh; | 
__ © different ay, lila ſmoak 1 +. an 5 

45 with tbe bin dirs me did 
fee him LETS | 


ary 1 r to 
i N 
1112 1 rer 


Pe | 
FR FR | 
0 fi N 
„ind. 


al 1 works pink 


of woe 


.& pag ths 


5 cc as again 


318 16621 8 
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ring thun 
2 42 ſome fad drops 5 
60 © Wept at completing. of the mara 


cc fin | 
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Stagnis auditus Avernis. Pierius 


ſound flagni eft auditus Auerni in the 


| Roman Manuſcript. It is the ſame | 
in one of Dr Mead's. In the other, 


and in one of the Arundelian copies 


it is fagnis auditur Auerni. In· che 
old Paris edition of 14945 and in 


ſome others, it is fagnis auditus Fi 


verni. In the old Nurenberg edi- 
tion it is fagnis auditur Averms. 


504. Rapta bis conſuger]; \Pierius 
ſays it is bis rapta conjuge, in ſyme of 
the ancient manuſcripts. * 


| $08, mmi. 


480 


with what complai id be Qu 
GT wb wha 


the. deities 3 

fat fat ſpivering 

I ic ſaid that be lamented ſever Rupe 
bol 2 7 months under a 

Loe, 


| . under the 
1 appec ing tygers, and 
ws beret * Aer. 


Quo fletu W qua numina voce moveret ? 70 
ady {la quidem'Stygia nabat jam frigida cymba. 
in the — 1. Septem-illum totos perhibent ex ordine menſes 
ſub aëria:deſerti ad Strymonis undam 
the waters of de- = Fleviſle, et gelidis haec evolviſſe ſub antris, 7 
fried 5 and that be ſu ng Mulcentem Ggres; et agentem carmine quercus, 510 

% Qualis populea moerens philomela ſub umbra = 
So the =o nighringale, ads Poplar irc mf, 
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WOTES. 


-— FIT e is a river 


of Macedon, on the borders of 5 
cages 4 pg & 7h Mourns her loſt youn whi h 
509. Flevi 77. Pierius found 2 5 yo 3 8 fon 
1 * 60 Obſerving, from their neſt, ur 
Antris.] Pierius ſays it is aftrisin p 
the Roman and in ſome other manu- 


bahulea, '&c. 1 This 
ſimile is no leſs juſtly than generally 

A2 admired, as one of the moft beauti- 
ful that ever came from the mouth of 


Thrace. 


fi in "els Roman manuſcript. - 


ſcripts. 


511. Qualis 


2 Poet. None that ever attempted 


to tranſlate it, ſeem to come up to 
che original. -May's is not worth re- 
. peating. Ros rar di $18 not err 5 5 
« With piercing moans does her 11 


ble: . | 
1 80 doſe in ophr ſhades, her chil: 


„ dren gone, 


| & The mother nightingale hikes | 


„alone: 


* Whoſe neſt ſome prying churl bad - 


© found, and thence. 


+ By ſtealth convey'd th unſeatherd 


„ innocence. 


« But ſhe ſupplies the night "wich 


„ mournful ftrai 


| ns, 
« And melancholly n muſick fills the 


66 plains.” * | 
: Dr Trapp 8 tranllation is ths; 7 8 5 
« 2 — rng in melodiou 


T ». 
! . 
* 4 + * , 


** 


750 0 "ETON Philome, beneath : a 


0 But ſhe in mournful founds fon 
e ſtill complain, 
4 Sings all the night, tho? all ber 
L ſongs are vain, | 
as And ftill renews her miſcrable 


< ſhade, pop 


© rough village hind 


fledg'd, has ftole: 

1 he weeps all night; and perch! 
upon a bough, 

00 With plaintive notes repeated fl 
< the grove.” 


- Les allo has 8 it, in the lf 


act of his tragedy of Theodoſius: . 


« As in. 5 e poplar ſhade the nigh 


* fingale 


_ © young bewail, ' ' 
0 Which the rough hind, obſer © 0 
1 they . | 
te Warm in their downy neſt, ad 
I ſtoln away; 


66 e rain,” yo.” 
To theſe I ſhall add another TEES 


tion, which "yy made by a lady, and 
has not yet I 


believe e in 
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60 8⁰ Ph lomel, 


„ And the wide woods re-eccho t to 


GEORG. 


Amiſſos queritur foetus; quos durus arator 
Obſcrvans, nido  unplumes detraxit: at illa 


Jaments ber T2 ung, which 
ſome ha-d-bearted pluman ob- 
ſerving, bas taken from their 
> wen, but ſhe 


NOTES. 


% ſhade, 


8e. Laments her young by ſome rude 


hand betray'd. 
« All night in mournful notes the 
eee reel, oP. 


ay her grief,” 3 


. ] The ghar is judleiouly 


choſen by the Poet, on this occaſion, 
becauſe the leaves of this tree, trem- 
. bling with the leaſt breath of air, 
make a ſort of melancholy ruſtling. 
E Philomela,] Servius thinks the Poet 


: puts the nightingale here for any 


bird: but ſurely what the Poet ſays 
here could not be append: to any On. 


ter bird. 


ver. 15. 


and Acedon : 


Pandareus 


phion, ſhereſolves to murther Ama- 


eus, the eldeſt of her nephews ; 
„her own ſon Itylus was brought up 
£ © with the children of Amphion, and 
* Hy in the ſame bed with this Ama- 


| beneath A | popl ar g 


cc leus. = Abdon directs her | ſon Tty- 
„ Jus to abſent himſelf one night 
from the bed, but he forgets her 


MM orders ; at the time determined 


cc 


e ſheconveys herſelf into the apart- 
_..66 


ment, and murders her own fon 


_ « Itylus, by miſtake, inſtead of her 
© nephew Amaleus: Upon this, al- 
© moſt in diſtraction, ſhe begs the 


„gods to remove her from the race 
of human-kind, they grant her 
cc 


prayer, and change her into a 


„ nightingale.” Aedon is the Greek 
name for a nightingale, and is there- 

fore the ſame with Philomela. It 
is to this ſtory that Homer alludes in 
the nineteenth Odyfley : 


"oo 4 bes Nlardaplav voor voi. 9 5 
We have already ſeen as tory of- - ww” : 
Philomela and Procne, in the note on 
There is a different ſtory. 
of Philomela, which is related by Mr 
Pope, in a note on the nineteenth-_ 
| Odyſſey, in the following manner: 
| « Pandareus, fon of Merops, had 
© © three daughters, Merope, Cleo- 
8 © thera, 
married his eldeſt daughter Atdon 
Sto Zethus, brother of Amphion,” 
mentioned in the eleventh Odyſſey; 
| © ſhe had an only ſon named Itylus; 
and being envious at the numerous 
$a family of her brother-in-law Am- 


Aer | 


Kea del no Lapeer lor 1 
der iy & r,.  nabetoutrn 


eviiow, 


| 1 76 Saud Ne Alien eule 


Gary, | 

Nlaig* agp oN elo, a 
bre: XN & 

KTeivs d agfad las, abr Zhu 
aan les. 8 00 


« As 8 "Ys e are dad in 


flow'ry green, 


Sad Philomel, in bow ry | Hades 


« unſeen, 


« To vernal airs attunes her varied 


„ ftrains, | 
« And Itylus ſounds warbling o'er 
the plains; 


1 % Young, 


482 


„ Whom chance mis-led thor mo- 
e ther to deſtroy: 
% Now doom'd a wakeful bird t to 
: wall the beautcous boy. 


Virgil ſeems alſo to allude to the 


ſame ſtory in this place, the grief of 


her young. 
fable, Philomela was not a mother. 

514. Sedens.] It 1s canens in one 
of Dr Mead's manuſcripts, 


516. Nen ulli.] The common 


N Clans. 


| Ovid; 


reading is nullique; but Heinſius and 
Maſvicius read non ulli. 


note on book III. ver. 196. 


Tanaim.] The Tanais or Ren is a 


river of Muſcov 


Europe fiom Aſia. 
518. 
book III. ver. 195, 382. 
520. Spretae Ciconum quo munvre 
matres.] In the Bodleian manuſcript, 
and in many printed editions, we 


read re which Pierius alſo found 


P.VIRGILH MARONIS 


wilt all night, ond fitting on Flet noctem, ramoque ſedens, miſerabile carmen 


© Arundehan, and both Dr Mead's ma. 
EF nulcripts have ſpretae, which is ad- 
- mitted alſo by moſt of the old editor, 
and by Paul Stephens, Heinſius, La 
Cerda, Schrevelius, and Maſvicius. 


Mr Pore. 5 


Iſmarus, and the outlets of the river 
7 Hebrus. WE, 8 
the nightingale being for the Joſs of 


According to the other 
cauſe of reſentment againſt Orpheus; 


and even of teaching it to the Thra- 


Pierius 
found non ulli in the Roman, Me- 


| ficean, and other ancient manuſcripts. 


517. Hyperboreas glacies.] Sce the 


00 3 — - Omnemque refuge 


„ Sive fidem dederat. 
„which empties it- 


| ſelf into the lake Maeotis, 2nd divides 


Riphacis.] See the notes o on Ille etiam Tiseem populi ful 1 
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a bough continues ber melancooly I. 
Pang, . 4 fills the places all. a- Integrat, et moeſtis late loca queſtibus implet. 515 ; 
round Tvith ber complaints, No Nulla Venus, non ulli animum flexere Hymenaci, WF 
Leue, no marriage rites could bend Solus Hyperboreas glacies, Tanaimque nivalem, | 
his mind. Alone be ſurveys the A R. k S : 42 1 os 9 
Hyperborean ice, and foctey Arvaque Rip acts nunquam viduata pruinis . 
Janais, and the plains never Luſtrabat, raptam Eurydicen, atque irrita Ditiz 3 
Jive from ee e Dona querens: pretae Ciconum quo munere matte, f 
ment ing bis rawiſhe Eurydice, ſuy 
and ihe fruitleſs gift of Pluto. | 820 71 18 
760 Ciconian dame, . at bis . of them, | - 8 
NOTES. N V 
. 3 I 
" Young Itylus, his parent's dar- " in ſome ancient manuſcripts i "But Cc: 
8 ling | joy! the King's, the Cambridge, both the (M 


The Cicones were a people of 
Thrace, living near the mountain 


Some authors hive OY Fo 
the Thracian women had a more juſt 


his being guilty of an unnatural vice, 


. chis he Is ng 1 


TT Orpheus 
«© Foemineam Venerem ; ſeu quod 


„ male ceſſerat illi; 


Multas ta- 
men ardor habebat 
«© Jungere ſe vati: multac doluere 
Nin repulſae. e 
cc 

“ auctor, amorem 
« In teneros transferre mares': & 
% Actatis breve ver, et primos car 


8 55 Hores,” 


ut 


4 a5" Io 


not approve. 


Inter facra deum, nocturnique orgia Bacchi, 


NOTES. 


But it is not probable, that this vice 

ſhould have it's riſe in Thrace, as it 
| is known to be the growth of warmer 
| climates, Nor is ſuch a guilt con- 
ſiſtent with the extraordinary paſſion 
| of Orpheus for his Eurydice. Our 
Poet himſelf has been accuſed of the 
fame unnatural inclinations, but, I 
| think, without any good reaſon. The 


principal argument is taken from the 
EZ ſecond Eclogue, where the Poet de- 
| ſcribes the paſſion of Corydon for 
Alexis, Here he is ſuppoſed to mean 
| himſelf under the name of Corydon, 
| which howeyer cannot be proved. 
Nor is it at all to be wondered at, 


that he ſhould deſcribe his ſhepherds 


as ſubject to that vice, which is {till 
too common in the country where 
he lived. A Poet muſt repreſent. 
# mankind as they are, given up to 
various follies, vices, and paſſions, 
Therefore he makes his ſhepherds 
| ſubject to ſuch paſſions, as he elſe- 
| where ſufficiently ſhews that he does 
And at the cloſe of 


| that very Eclogue, Corydon begins 


to diſcover his folly, and repent. 


« Ah Corydon, Corydon, 


35 


Dryden endeavours to vindicate his 


author from this cenſure, but at the 


ſame time takes pains to ſhew that 
be was averſe from the fair ſex, which, 
il true, would ſtrengthen the accuſa- 


tion. He adds, that there is hardly 


the character of one good woman in 
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quae te 


463 
tore the young man in pieces, even 
at the ſacred rites of the 5 
and nectarnal orgies of YR | 


all his poems. But notwithſtanding 

theſe ' conceſſions of his celebrated 

tranſlator, I ſhall venture to affir , 
of 


that Virgil had other thoughts 


women, He has indeed repreſented. 
Dido under no very advantageous 
character. But this was not with 


any deſign of caſting a ſlur upon the 
ſex, but on the Carthaginians, the 
moſt inveterate enemies of the Ro- 
man people. And, on the other ſide, 
Virgil never fails of ſetting conjuga 
love in a beautiful light. 7 
ſage before us, we have a husband 
venturing even to the infernal regions, 


In the paſ- 


to fetch back his wife, totally incon- 


ſolable for the lofs of her, and in- 
voking her with his dying lips. His 
heroe, the great Aeneas, leaves his 


father and ſon, and ruſhes through. 


the flames of Troy, and the victorious 
enemies, to ſeek his loſt Creüſa, and 
continues his purſuit of her, till her 
ghoſt appears, and exhorts him to- 


deſiſt, Thus, though our Poet con- 
demns impure and idle paſſions, yet 


he applauds the love of women, when 
it does not deviate from virtue: and 
this, I hope, will not be imputed to 


him as a crime, The virgin Ca- 
milla is far ſrom a bad character; 
and the deſcription of Lavinia ſnews, 


that the Poet was by no means in- 


ſenſible of the charms of beauty, 


when ſupported by modeſty, 10 


conclude this digreſſion, I ſhall beg 


leave to obſerve, that had our Poet 


been thought fond of the vice of 
which he is accuſed by the defaming 
pens of ſome later writers; thoſe of 

Ii 2 his 


44 


end ſcattered over ebe wide 

lains bis limbs, Even then, - 
whilſt Oeagrian Hebrus bore bis 
bead, and volled it down the mid- 
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Diſcerptum latos juvenem ſparſere per agros. 
Tum quoque marmorea caput a cervice revulſum 
Gurgite cum medio portans Oeagrius Hebrus 


dle of the tide, bis voice and Volveret Fury dicen vox, ipſa et fr oe lingua, $25 


even his cold tongue called Eu- 
Os: N | 


NOTES. 


His own and the next ſucceeding ages, 
would never have celebrated him as 
a pattern of modeſty and virtue. 


Ovid indeed, who was under the 


diſpleaſure of Auguſtus Caeſar, on ac- 


count of the obſcenity of his verſes, 
the example of 
Virgil, who deſcribed the flames of 
Amaryllis and Phillis, and the un- 
lawful commerce of Aencas and 


excuſes himſelf by 


Dido; 5 


„ author 


„ Contulit in Tyri rios ar ma virum- : 


que toros. 


Nec legitur pars ulla magis de cor- 


pore toto, | 
« Quam non legitimo foedere; junc- 
-- 0 tus mer, 
6 Phyllidis hic idem, 
; tc) 0h Amaryllidis i LNCS. 


% Bucolicis Juvenis luſerat ante 
e mods.“ 


Had this contemporary Poet known, 
and he could not but have known it 
if it had been true, that Virgil deſ— 
cribed his own impure thoughts un 


der the ſictitious name of a ſhepherd, 
he would not have failed to mention 
it on this Qccaſton, But we find 
that Ovid had not the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of any ſuch thing, 
ch; arg2d him only With the mention 


fach ons as are according to 


tenerace ue 
ue of the name of Eury dice, | in this and 


and therefore 


nature, however criminal they are 
in other reſpects. 
521. No@urnique ergia | Bacdi, 


Some read nocturnaque, which ſeems 
to be approved by Pierius. 
found nocturnique in the Medicean 
and other ancient manuſcripts, which 
laſt reading is generally received. 


Bat he 


The Orgies were a mad folemnit 


ſacred to Bacchus, which was cele- 
brated with a kind of drunken fury, 
Ihe word is derived from 2 


3 It was in one of theſe drunken 
&« Et tamen ille tuac felix Aencilss ny Ann i ol ; _ 


ts it 
cms, that Pn was torn in 


: pieces. 


524. Ovagrius Hebrus 7 1 * He. 


brus 1s called Oeagrian, from Oc 
grus the Thracian king or river men- 
tioncd before to be the father of 
Orpheus. 


525, F urydicen.] The repetition 


the following ver ſes, is | excecdingy 


beautiful. 


The reader will not 74 difpleaſed 


perhaps, if I give him the ſatisfaction 


of knowing, that Orpheus ſoon after 


found his Eurydice in the happy man- 


ſion; of the other world, where he 


could gaze on her inceſſantly, with- 


out any fear of loſing her, as it is 
beautifully deſcribed by Ovid: 


Umbra ſubit terras: et due ha 


_ © yiderit ante, 
* Cuncta recognoſcit. 
per arva piorum 1 
— 6 Inven 


5 Quaerenſque ; 


= cc 


£7 * 
= CC 
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- uf 1 2 1 


1 
1 
2 


are 


1. 
ms 
he 
ean 
ich 


] Bold nn,, a 


b urydicen anima fugiente vocabat: ab! poor Eurydice, as his lift 
1 I ah miſeram E 4 b A S b. * PAR 454 and all the rocks re- 
| Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripae. To Peated Eurydice thro' the ⁊ubole 


Haec Proteus, et ſe jactu dedit acquor in altum: river, Thus ſpate Proteui; and 


three bimſelf into the deep ſea, 
Quaque dedit, ſpumantem undam ſub vertice torſit. l 2 


At non Cyrene: namque ultro affata timentem: 5 30 foamed abour bis bead. Bud 
Nate, licet triſtes animo depellere curas. „ 


Haec omnis morbi cauſa : hinc miſerabile dermphae for fre 7 58 e 
Cum quibus illa choros lucis agitabat in altis, 2 aſide 2 wexatious carer, 
Exitium miſere apibus. Tu munera ſupplex _ F 4 , 78 MN, cauſe 
5 of your aiſaſter : nce the 
Lende petens pacem, et faciles venerare Napaeas. 535. . Nynphr, with whom foe was 


| Namque dabunt veniam votis, iraſque remittent. _ in the thick proves, 


© Sed, modus orandi qui fit, prius ordine dicam, bave aa a WOE | 
on your Bees, But do yen in 4 
| Quatuor eximios praeſtanti corpore tauros, fuppliant manner offer gifer, and 


by tibi nunc viridis depaſcunt ſumma e 4ſt peace, and — iÞ the fa- 
wvorrable word N 17 ; 


7 prayers will move them to Parade, and they wil remit” che anger, But firſt I will t in order, 
| in what manner thy muſ# be intreated.. Pick out four choſen bulls * the wed fi xe, that now . W 
be Teens f go" L * 5 oo: 


7 
4 
925 


; *  Iavenit Tarydicen, A. am- | 520. Vartice.) 8 Kowe rat's vortices 

s *<plectitur ulnis. F530. At non Cyrene.] Proteus hav- 
; & „Hie modo oonjuncti ſpatiantur bal. ing delivered his oracular anſwery 
f „ ſibus ambo : Cyrene adviſes her ſon to offer ſacri- 
y « Nunc praecedentem ſequitur, nune fices to the offended Nymphs, and 
F praevius anteit : RE do appeaſe the Manes of Orpheus and 
* Eurydicenque ſuam | jam tuto reſpi- Eurydice. Ariſtaeus follows the in- 
lis cit 9 68 85 ſtructions of his mother, and is ſur- 


prized to ſee a ſwarm of bees come out 
2 ghoſt retires to inider . once of the carcaſſes of the ſacrificed oxen. 


Mw $531. Deponere.] In one of Dr 
He ſees and hnows what he had ſeen | Mead's manuſcripts it is depellere. 
| before. 3535. Napaeas.] The Napatat 
| Den thr ough the E. Mean 2 among have their name from yarn 4 groe; 
| the blſt * are the ſame with the Dryades. 
Seeſes his . Now re poſſe 7 85 Dui.) It is quis in one of : 
| With ftridt aa. guided * one D : Dr Mead manuſcripts, and! in moſt 5 
minde, of the old editions, 1 
| They walke tether: oft he comes be- 538. Exinios pragſtanti corpore. 1 ; 
hi inde, Pierius found eximio praeftantes corpo + 


| Of Fog be dre: now Or ph re in the Roman manuſcript. 
Y e Aft Ia Cerda obſerves that exims is 


2 2 E urydice furvay. no ſuperfluous epithet, being a ſacer- 


dotal word, and derived from eximerty J 


1 Sa uprs. to pick or chooſe. 3 
— = F Ii 2 540. Intafia.] 


—ͤ— . py" — — 


486 


and as many bei fers untouched by Delige, et intacta totidem cervice juvencas. 


2 black ſheep, and reuiſit the 
grove, Without delay, be im- 
 mediately obeys bis mother's com- 


— the putrid bowels of the victims 
tbro all their bellies, and burſt - 
ing out of their ſides; then form- 


in war at deep 


factas in the Roman manuſcript, 


. K ———— 
— — — IE TID SIE" 


book I. ver. 78. 


the Arundelian manuſcripts, it is at 
&lubra petit. . 


Pp. VIRGILII 


the yoke, Raiſe * altars for 


them at the bigb temples | ow Quatuor his aras alta ad delubra dearum 


the bodies of the cattle in the ſhady 


grove. Afterwards Tvhen tbe Poſt, ubi nona 


MARONIS 


56 
geddeſſes, and let out the ſacred Conſtitue, et ſacrum jugulis demitte cruorem: F 


blood from their threats, apdleave Corporaque ipſa boum frondoſo deſere luco. 


P 
ſuos Aurora oſtenderit ortus; 0 
11 


ninth morning has appeared ri» Inferias Orphei lethaca papavera mittes, zg 
A, you ſoall offer Lethaean Placatam Eurydicen vitula venerabere caeſa, | 


 Poppres to the manes Fl Orpbeus 
and <vorfoip appeaſed E 


NOTES, 


540. Iutadta.] Pierius found in- 


543. Corporaque.] In the King's 
manuſcript it is corpara quacque. 
545. Oftenderit.] In one of the 


Arundelian manuſcripts it is indux- 
545. Inferias.] The Inferiae were 
_ facrifices offered to the Manes _ 


| Lethaca papavera.] See the note on 


84 and 547. ]. Theſe tyo lines are 
tranſpoſed in both the Arundelian, 


both Dr Mead's manuſcripts, in the 


old Nurenberg edition, thoſe of Paul 
Stephens, Schreyelius, and others. 


550. Ad delubra venit.] In one of 


552. Intafa.] It is intaas in de 
old Venice edition of 1482. 3 
552. Induxerat.] It is indurert 


one of Dr Mead's manuſcripts. 


himſelf, that no future plagiary might 


. Theſe lines are a freſh — 


urydice Et nigram mactabis ovem, lucumque reviſes. 
 wvitha Hain calf, and ſacrifice Haud mora: continuo matris praecepta faceſſit: 
Ad delubra venit; monſtratas excitat aras; 
's moth Quatuor eximios pracſtanti corpore tauros 
| porn 0 gf _—_ fo =, tem Wh Ducit, et intacta totidem cervice juvencas. 
_ and raiſes the altars as directed, T5 „„ WROTE V2 Gbe off 9T 302 ae 
 & had four bir hols if Poſt ubi nona ſuos Aurora induxerat ortus, 
' largeſt fixe, and as many beifers Inferias Orphei mittit, lucumque reviſit, 
unteucbed by the yoke, After- Hic vero ſubitum ac dictu mirabile monſtrum 
_  wvards as ſcon as the ninth morn- Amici I; deu r Id 5 | 
e appeated riſing; be off es Aſpiciunt, liqueſaCta boum per viſcera toto 
1 185 the manes of Orpheus, and re- Stridere apes utero, et ruptis effervere coſtis; 8 6 
 wifits the grove, And now they Immenſaſque trahi nubes : jamque arbore ſumma | 
bebold a ſudden fight, and wwon- Confl LC ona e 5 nl 
derful to relate 3 Bees bumming Ih On uUexe, ct lentis uvam CMILTETE T ams. N <A 
| Haee ſuper arvorum cultu pecorumque canebam, Þ* 
Et ſuper arboribus: Caeſar dum magnus ad altum$6b0 Þ* 
hel chuds ;, and ſettling on the top of a tree, and hanging like a cluſter of grapes from the bd 
| brughs, Thus did I fing of the management of fields, of cattle, and of tries: whilſt great Caeſar ibu FR 
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in one of the Arundelian, and in | 


556. Et ruptis.] It is eruptis in 
in the King's, and in the Cambridge 
manuſcripes, - © "il 

358. Uvam.] See the note on book Bi 

559. Haec ſuper, &c.] Virgil ha- 
ing now finiſhed this noble Poem; 
takes care to inform the reader ofthe BY 
time when it was written, and of the BY 
name of the author, aſſerting it © Þ 


pretend to ſo great an honour. 
560, Caeſar dum magnus, cc. 


GEORG. LIB. 

55 Fulminat Euphr aten bello, victorque volentes 
per populos dat jura, viamque affectat Olympo. 

lllo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 

Par thenope, ſtudiis florentem ignobilis oti: 5 

Carmina qui luſi paſtorum, audaxque juventa 565 


IV. 


4875 
Eupbratet, and being congueror 
gives latus through the wil 
lirg people, and affect: the way 
to beaven, At that time did 
feveet Parthenoþe nouriſh me 
Virgil, flouriſhing in the flidies 
of 1gmoble 1 Tho recited the 
verſes of ſhepberds, and, being 


that Virgil continued the care of his 


the time here mentioned is the year 
before his death. It was then that 
Auguſtus Caeſar was at the head of 
the Roman legions in perſon, on the 


4 which the Parthians had taken from 


: fe ons te paguiac cecini ſub RERUNE fagi. 


. Georgicks, as long as he lived, for 


7 banks of the Euphrates, and compel- 
led Phraates to reſtore the Eagles, 


Craſſus, and drew the neighbouring 


3 | nations, and even the Indians to 
make a voluntary ſubmiſſion to him, 


The End of the Fourth Book, 


bold in youth, ſung thee Ti Tyrus, 
— * covering 7 preading beechs 


0 0 2 2 s. : 


See the notes on ver. 27, 30. book 
Es 
563. Alu: ] In the King! $ ma- 
nuſcript it is Habebat. 
564. Parthenope. This was the 5 


name of an ancient city, which when ; 


rebuilt was called Naples. 
565. Audaxque juventa.] Accofdl⸗ 
ing to Servius, Virgil was twenty= 
eight years old when he wrote his 
N 


corn ſowed, 


noiſe, when th 

Other, and makes this aridus fragor. 

There would be no Fagor if the trees 
were wet; for that would take off 


The following REMA RES were ſent me, after the Publication « | 
the Third Georgick, by the learned EDWAND Kino, EIA 
in a Letter dated from Bromley i in Kent, Nov. 20, 1749. 


4 is the cheapeſt and beſt way of 
improving land in the old huſ- 


5 bandry : but then it muſt be 3 5 


| more than four times. 


Ver. 91. Mr B—'s remark is wrong 
in another particular; for when theſe 

chinks are thus filled up, and then 
there will not be fine 
mould enough to cover the ſeed. Vir- 
eil does not 108 8 of ſowing 1 in this 


place. 
- the day and hours of ſleep equal. 


bing dry increaſes the friction and 
ey rub againſt each 


| the friction. 


Ver. 403. Virgil 10 ſpeaks of 
. the ſigns of fair weather. Neguic- 


quam tranſlated in vain, and appli- 
ed to the owl's ſinging, ſuits but ill 
With Virgil's exatines; 3 for that 


_ would be making him ſay, that the 


_ ow?'s ſinging, which is a fien of foul 
weather, is a vain omen, becauſe it 
will be fair: it is faying that one 
ſign of foul weather, is not a ſign of 
| foul weather. But Virgil has not 
been guilty of any thing like this in 
bis tokens of foul or fair weather, 


X EORG ICK 1. ver. 48. ry He 6556 deer Nee en radia; 0. 1 


Engliſh expreflion is, The moon ri 


her. 208. "When 8 — wade 


leave us. : 
attended to, becauſe her voice in 
the day-time is drowned in the BY 
neighbouring chorus. ; 


mination will find, 
with bloſſoms in ref pect to the fruit 
ing Appearance of the bloom takes 
up all 


of various other birds divert the un- 


2 gale, * are au apt to conſt 4 
| 1 


92 


} "a 
93 

2 
DS A 


noxia luna: which in the family 


as bright as day, It ſeems to ne 4 
therefore, that there ſnould be a ey * 


at nequicquan, and then the ſenſe wi 2 
run thus; The owl from the tcp of 1 
roof obſerves {or waits) the. ſetting if 
the ſun in vain, becauſe the night will 


be poctically as bright as day. Sem WY 
cantus is peculiar to the owl, I know . 


no bird beſides, that ſings only in the 
4 night. 
in the day-time 
Ver. 357, The limbs of the trees 


The nightingales with us ſing 3 L 
Tow * about the : 

middle of May, to the time they 

This perhaps has not been 


Thus mot 
will readily ſay that ON oONs are an- 
tecedent to leaves, but upon ext 
that leaves ate 
equally forward (at the ſame time] 
in proportion to their full growth, 


that follows them as in the Peach, 
Nectarine, Almond, Sc. The glar- 


the common attention ; a 


the chirping, whiſtling, diſcord notes 


diſtinguiſhing ear from attending to 
the ſingle part of the muſical nightin- 


ier Solo part per amica ſilentia Lunat, 
and with the beſt Poets liſten to 
her chiefly, when ſhe does flere noc- 
g 1 ten, Vir 7g. ſing darkling, Milt. 


nd er. 416. By the fate of things a 
EI : greater prudence ; ; and this carries on 


the Epicurean principle. 


z happen in the ſame inſtant. 


Fier. 462. I never could be ah: 
riſs conclled to guid cogitet Dumidus Auſter. ; 
ne I bad rather read cogat et or concitet 
No ( contra onines codices 13 tha in capers 
vil - 
"1, * g. I ver. 10. Thoſe that - 
2 of [2 riſe from ſuckers, or from ſcattered 
wil ſceds. There is no occaſion, [ think, 
IE 0 reſort to the old opinion of ſpon- | 
ow BY tancous generation. a 
the BY Ver. 20. Hos natura pods 8 - 
ins didit, are thoſe which riſe Sponte ſua. 
the BY Ver. 22, I cannot conſtrue this 
her line without reading Surt alt e -=_ 
een % viam fbi repperit 1uſus. 
in ali (viz. modi) queis, &c. anfwers 
the BY what went before, His genus omne. 
ot Ver. 59. This relates to the ſemi- 
in. I #ibus jactis. The apples produced 
from kernels do not taſte like the 
ae apples that produced the kernels. 
ne) Jer. bo. So the kernels of a bunch 
th, of grapes produce turpes racemos. 1 
uit never ſaw a vine raiſed from a ker- 
c, nel; but a curious friend of mine in- 
u- formed me he had ſeen in Barbadoes 
ces ruines raiſed from the kernels of rai- 
fas 5 
tes Vier. 149. It mea en a- 
n- 8 bate Virgil's compliment to his 6wn 
to country, if, with Mr B— we were 
= I attribute the Ver affiduum only. to. 
es Len galles, . K „ drt 


Vier. 419. Aut quae denſa relaxat ; 
for it is impoſſible that both ſhould 


43:4 


Ver. 357. Preſs vomere ſignifies 
deep plowing. r Dryden tranſlates 


it locſens it (the earth) above ; but 
that would be by preſſing the handles, 
not by prefling the ſhare, 


- Dies, III. ver. 5 2. 1 think none 
af the quotations expound turpe ca- 


put. But if it is like the bull's, which 
Virgil recommends, ver. 58. it wil 


be turpe. The curling of the hair 
upon the head will retain more duſt 


and chaff than is lodged upon a ſmooth 
headed cow; fo that the meaning is 

rather rough or ſhock .headed. than - 
large, A cow with a large long neck 


and a great head would "be a mon- 


| ſtrous eee figure. 


J take Foe cervix to be thick 

necked. irgil ſays ovin:a magna ; 

that is, proportionably ſo. "-. 
Ver. 85. But what ignis is this? 


: It! is either the ſmoak of his noſtrils, 
or the remarkable flame colour of the 
he fine membrane within them. 


action of neighing throws the blood 


The 


over the membrane, and makes the 
flame colour appear more red and 
liv ely ; ; and this anſwers every part 
of the verſe, viz. premens collectum 
ignem volvit ſub naribus. This I take 
to be the glory of his noſtrils, 
Ver. 87. Duplex ſpina, a kind of 


furrow thrown up on each fide of the 


ſpine, by which the ſpine itſelf would 
not be ſeen, but each furrow woule 


look like a ſpine, 
Ver. 106. Verbere torts rather de- 


ſcribes the manner of laſhing, than 


the whip or laſh. g 
Ver. I 30. Dryden and B 3 
manifeſtly miſtaken this. I ſhall on- 


17 


1 8 ver. 330. 5 


60 | 


ly add to your juſt obſervation upon 
this line, a repreſentation of this de- 


fire in 


Frolerpins, Claud. de _ 
* i 


[06 Jam vicina toro plenis adoleverat 
.* annls . 


7 Virginitas : tenerum jam pronu- 


c ba flamma pudorem 


*, Sollicitat; nique tremit formi- 35 5 
4 Grin to your note on this ok [2 
Horſes were differently affefted, | 


de dine votum. 


Vir. 1 34. 


; 1 believe, means the fpring, as in G. 


— * Laxant arva ſinus.” 


5 read 


8 - Ticibuſque virentem 
8 Pluribus.” 


: It 1 ond to make wolitans a | 


ſubſtantive _ 
her. 219. This "INF iS ds hes 


low Virgil, is a very bad one, and 


breaks the context to no purpoſe. 


Ver. 471. He ſeems to mean, that 
| the plagues of different cattle were 
more numerous than the ſtorms be- 


fore winter; 3 as ver. 490. 


« © Et genus omne neci pecudum de- 
e dit, omne ferarum,”” 


Var. 482. 
fi :mplex : I take this to mean that the 
manner of their death was various; 


ver. 499. 


* « Pellis, et 1 eden tractanti dun 3 


The argen zephyrus, | 


errorem illum ſignifies ſome miſtale 


. ſomewhat incline to Dryden s inter- 
* —— - Zephyrique tepentibus a auris \ 
always bad in it's conſequence, be 
would hardly have ſaid Prefuit. But 4 
* 147. 1 ſhould be glad to there may be another interpretation, 

— which will favour my opinion, viz. | 
That wine, which was of ſervice 0 
ſome of them, (or which was ſome- 
times of ſervice) increaſed the di- 
ſtemper of others to madneſs (or t 
other times increaſed the diſtempet 
to madneſs). 


And the 
wrote this account of the Murrain. 7 
apply this medicine, and the miſap- | 
_ Cates: Erroremgue hoftibus illun. x | 
Either of theſe nies. ce natu- 
OO rally introduces the exclamation f 
Nec dia mortis erat 
22 * a miſtake. 
yoaked, which is a natural ſignihc- 


— — Calbe blandis rabies . 1 
© mit, & quatit aegros 
Le Tuffs anhela ſues.“ 


* 
— 


Speaking of the . ver. ot. 


* reſiſtit. 85 


n FFC 
„„. „ K e 0 


Ver. 5 13. I cannot help thinkin 


in the practice or application, and d 4 


pretation; for if the giving wine ws 


And this comes 6 
what Lucretius ſays in his fixth bock, 
and is in your note upon ver. 549. 


riticks agree, that Virgil 4 
had Lucretius in his eye, when le! 
The difficulty was to know when to I 


plication of it is what Virgil depre- 1 


this line: Let the gods deal better with . 
good men, and * their enemies nh 1 
Ver. 530. I faney contenta ſinife 1 


tion BY 


And it conveys 


place o of oxen. 


would tranſlate creating waggons 3 
the frider T imagine to proceed from 
the inequality of the motion, and the 
inequality of the motion from the 
EZ weakneſs of thoſe who drew them, 
in proportion to the weight they 


drew. 


l had marked Sen lines that Mr 
1 |, had taken notice were an 
eccho to the ſenſe. He ſeemed to me 
too fond of attributing to the ſound, 
Virgil's great care of conveying the 
1 idea of the thing ſpoken of, by 
ſtrength of expreſſion. 
this depends upon fancy; but I will 
mention an inſtance or two, in which 
J think Mr Bom carries | this much 


too far, ©: : 


Gong: I ver. 1 183. 


8 « Nec rapit 3 he per hu- 


mum neque tanto 


S Ka 1 in 9 tractu ſe col 


hou ligit anguis. 


«| "BY Mr B — ſays the 8 5 


and ending of the firſt line are ſnatch- 


ed up like the motion of that frightful 
creature; and the immenſos orbes be- 
twixt makes the dreadful circle. No 


doubt of it, Virgil deſigned it ſhould: 


but leaves Gus to the ſound, and 7 in- 


( 4 ) 
tion of the word, from the manner 
of uling oxen in a team, at the time 
2 when Virgil wrote. 
a melancholy idea, when we conſider 
nien drawing the waggon, in the 
1 Stridentia plauſtra ! 
« Semper, et obtenta denſentur odge 


Mr B. 
-oblerved, and kept to the beauty of 


menſos orbes are full as like a ſquare 


as a Circle, 


Ver. 27 


** ut perhibent, aut intempiſta 1 
4 filet nox 0 


0 tenebrae. 


. not content with having 


the firſt line in his tranſlation, inju- _ 


diciouſly obſerves a palpable darkneſs 
in the ſecond ; thus it is, ſays he, 


wove cloſer with thickening letters 
than any other line in the Latin lan- 


_ guage that I can recollect. I ſuppoſe _ 


he means chiefly the letter e (or his 


obſervation is nothing); and he hass 


Much of 


uſed one too many in denſentur. But 
to my ear the night would be full as 


dark, and more ſtill, if four of the _ 


e 8 were not in the verſe; ; thus 


e Et circumfuſa denfantur note te = 


re 441. Mr 8 fore the. 
ſtorm rears through the line. To 
me it ſounds whiſtling, Quas ani- 
ſ? Eur Y :due is ſtrong ſibilation. 

A ene irgil, in ſome inſtances, 
aefizned the ſound ſhould anſwer the 
ſenſe; but not in near ſo many as 


Mr B imagined he did. I ſhall 
mention no more, as I find you have 
avoided follow ing him Where hes 
wrong. . 


8 


£ 


| : Acinus explained. II. 60. 


cAader or Viper. III. » 7. 

FX Aaeo ſignifies chiefly. 1 
Aduro applied to cold. 1 93. 

Aematbia ſee Emathia. 

| 2 Aeſtas means warm ds. III. 3 22. 
LAeſtiva explained, III. 472. 


THE 


" 


Ty I E 8, the yew-leaved Fir- 
tree. II. 68. 
1 . famous for Oyten. I. 


: 3 tered III. 3 38. | 
Acantbus conſidered. II. 11 9. Iv. 12 3. 


Aeerrae. II. 225. 
= Achelous, a belemn word uſed for « water. 


1. 9. ; 
A Sores. 1 402. 


Aconite, a poiſonous herb. II. 1 152. 


1 x 2 ſhepherds, their manners. it. 


339. 
Africus the & outh-weft. UI. 278. 
Alburnus. III. 147. 


Albus not a different colour from candi-| 
4 A ſtormy gn. I. 204, © 


| dus. III. 82. | 
Alcinous, his gardens. Il. 87. Er 

Z# Alder-trees gave the firſt hint towards 
AI navigation. I. 136. 


their proper ſoil. II. 109, 110. 


grow on the banks of the Po. II. 45 1 
Alexander's error concerning the ſource 
of the Nile, IV. 

Alienis menſibus explained, II. 149. 
8 4/pheus, III. 18. 


N D E X. 


: 


: Amyclae. III. . 


24. IL 322. | 


I] driflaeus. 1. 14, 15. 


| Alps. III. 474. 


Alum uſed for the air. 1. 4432 


ſea. I. 3 a : 


| | 3 deſeribed. I. 315. 338; 


Amellus deſcribed. IV. 251, 271. 
| Ameria famous for willows. I. 26c. 


Amphryſus, a river of 1 
Anurca. III. 448. 


famous for de III. 8 
| Axio, a river of e ng 66. 
Antipages. I. 231. 


Lane HL ----: 

5 Apbarctias the North. III. s. 
2 | Aparine. I. 153. 

8 | Apeliotes the Eaft. II. 278. 
FP 


Apiaſtrum. IV. 63. 


| 2 conſidered. IV. 121. 
Pp 


Aquarius. III. 303. 
Aguilo the North-Eaft. III. 278. 
III. 300. 
why called Horrida. II. 69. 
Ardturus, when it riſes. I. 67. 


When it ſets. I. 228. 
Ardua explained. II. 66. 


Aretbuſa. IV. 344. 


Argeſtes. III. 278. 


Argilla explained. I II. ot" 


elle, why called Thymbracus. IV. 3237 
Apples, the various ſorts of them. II. 87, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Arachne changed to a ſpider. IV. 246. | 
| Arbutus. I. 148, 166. 


Arimaſpians, the ancient inhabitants of Þ 
Muſcovy. III. 196. 
Ari ſta explained. I. 220. 
IV. 315, 317. 
Afcaxiuh 2 


Aſis campus. I. 383. 


As 
Afraca. AF; 473. 
. Athos I. 332. 


„ HHFquE uſed för Patim. IM 1 
5 p15 wb H. 161. os 


Pin parts of a B L. 17 


. Aurora. Fa . 


5 1. I. 

8 Auer, 5 20. 17 27 8. 
wWuhy called cold III. Wo. 
Autumn, when it begins. I. 311. 
Avulſio explained. II. 23. 
5 III. MY + | 


5 Balius, one of the bote of Achilles. 
II. 91. ä 
Balſam. II. 719. 


Barley, when ſown. I. zo; 


The INDEX, 


— — Bits noon -- — — * — — 2 — 


Bees, a proper ſtation ſor them. Iv. L 


ene, a river of Boeotia. III. 270. 


Ah uſed to make ſpears. II. 447. 
Aſia palus. J. 383. 


Aßflus, an inſet 1 injurious t to line, ll. I 383 
148, 149. 


fe of a vineyard. II. 298, 
III. 409. 


Athenians, why called nie. m. 5 3. 


Atlantides. I. 138, 22h. 


_ki 515 in. 
12 3” hs i dy itt. 35. 


> 


Wu, N ner called 3 bl 4: 

the inventor of wine. 1814. 
epd e with Ceres. 1 7. 
344. 

Bactra. II. 138. 

Beledrides. I. 309. 


Barbadoes tar. fir. 451. 
Barren fields, how cured. I. 84. 


Bavaria. III. 474. 


Bawius. I. 210. 


Baum, good for Bees. IV. 62. 
Bay. I. 306. II. 18. 
Beavs. I. 14. 

when ſown. I. 218. 
Bear, the Conſtellation, I. 1 38. 
Zender, I. 58. 


+ 


+ 


4 | loyalty. IV. 210. 


EE  Bee-hives, how made. 


Bee bread. IV. 38. 


their ſwarming. IV. 51. 
fighting. IV. 67. 
difference. IV. 88, 92. 

how kept at home. IV. 1033 : 

how their wings my be clipt. IV Bu 


Ld al 


A III. Ii. 1 F 
Jp 2 „„ „ Ampere to the Cydlops. IV. 17% . 


| A T 


heir polity. IV. 140. 5 | . 


"I 3 IV. 197 ; 25. Bi 
| life. IV. 207. 


paſſionate temper. IV. 228, 2 1 wy 
plagues. IV. 239. 1 
diſeaſes and remedies. Iv. 25.9 
Hoch the loſs of them 8 be nick 2 
IV. 281. 2 


| Bee-eater. IV. 14. 
33. 5 
Beech i is not the Neale II. 15 . 


5 preferred by the Ancients to | the 3 


I Benacus. II. 166. 5 
Bidens, an inſtrument: of 22 1 3 
| 355+ | 


| Brrds to be N ay. 4: 1 18. 
— Biſaltæ. III 4 5 


Blies of horles drank by the Scythian 


1 Boas, a fort of ſerpent III. 418, 4 
| Bootes. I. 228. | 
I Boreas, the North- Fat. III. 278. L 


Box. II. 437, 449 
I Brambles uſed to bind v vines. I. a 


| Bears, their manner of fighting, 2 7 


cheſnut. IT. 71. 


Bipennis. IW. 3 31. 


Bite of a mad for how cured. u. 4h. 1 
Biton. III. 531. 4 
Bitumen, what it is. III. 45 1. 5 
Blatta, an inſect. IV. 243. . 
ie bt. I. 16h - 


—— 


III. 402. 
265. 


Bous made of yew. II. 437. 


Braſs, how 1 II. 165. 
Broom, II. He 

Brumꝭ the inter ſolſtice. I. 211. 
Bull, when to be admitted to the cov. BY 


pay I 


o. 


132 * II. 213. Vc 30. 
 FRECahalinn i 33 III. 291. 
Caſtor, a 
(Ca ſtor and Pollux. 
Catacecaumenian wine. IV. 


FTE. 
= 7 
IT 
2 
* "2 


OW. 


| deſcribed. III. 209. | 
Bullochs, how tamed. " I 157. 168, . 


| Burdock. 3 153. 
3 Burgundy T refoil. E 21 5- | | 
2 "4 £ the fields. I. 8 + : 


Burr 8 2 
FBufiris. 1. 
4 . 5 brom. II. 4 1 3. 


Castus. III. 20. 

Caicus, a river of Myfia. 1 v. 370. 
1 Calathus explained. 1. N oy 
Calliſto. I. 138. | 

by Caltrop. I. 153. 

| 2 Calves, how to be created. 11. 1 57 
= Camilli. II. 169. 

Canopus, where ſituated. Iv. 6. 


II. 1 Capiſtrum ferratum explained. at, 355 
Fi Carbuncle deſcribed. III. 564. 
 FECarchefium explained. IV. 380. 
Carex conſidered, III. 231. 4 
4 Carpathus, an iſland of we Mediterr-| 


 RELY 
1 Celeus. 1. 65 9; 2 12. 


The I N 
Bulls, the 6ghting of theſe animals de- 


Se. 


4 DO, aha to ph the ceaſing | 
of the wind. I, 35+ N 


why called Pellacan. ibid. 


nean. IV. 387. 


inn II. 89. 
4 380. 
Caucaſus. II. 440. | 
explained. II. as. 
"2 Cavea of the Roman theatre. II. 38 K 


. Cayſter or Cayſtrus. I. 384. 


| L Cedar of the Greeks different from that | 


of Lebanon. II. 443. 
good to dnve away ſerpents. III. 


1 Centaurs, their fight with the Lothar. 
II. 454. 455» 457. 


| Cherſydrus, a 


| Cinyphus 


Cause the North-Weſt. III. 277, 278. B 


D E x. 


Ceres, the inventor of nden 1. x 22 
worſhipped Jointly with el I. 7s N 


34. 
1 why called Elrufma mater, > 163. 


why poppies were conſecrated to her, 


212. 


. | 5 the ſacrifice to her deſcribed, L. 335. 

| wine offered to her, I. 34. 

25 wreaths of elt yorn in honour of her 

I Crrintbe, IV. 63. 
I Cerinthum, ibid. 


 Chalybes, L 58. 


1 Chagrin, III. 409. 


 Chaones, a people of Epirus, I. 8. 
| Chaonia, a name of Epirus, ibid. 


8 . | Cheer, the original of the gods, IV. 347. 5 
Cbelydrus, a fort of ſerpent, III. * Fo. 


| Cherries, II. 18. 


fort of ſerpent, III. 425; 
. II. 4 5: 


II. 71. 


: | | Chian wines famous among the Ancients ee 


4 5 98. 


Chiron, the fon of Saturn and Phils 95 


III. 


$ when 1 liv lived, III. 478. 


his ſtudies, III. 550. 
Choaſde pes, * 8 3 | 
Cicada e „III. 528. 


Cicones, 1 _ S ah 


5 r III. 357. | 
5, or Cinyps, a river and country 


of Africa, where Tripoly now n 
06k 4M. 


_ | Gircanſran games, III. 18, 4 
Y a fruit of Media, it. 126, 


it's taſte, II. 109, 126. a 
a remedy for Piton; II. 109, 130. 
| "OY 


2 134. 
1 he plant deſeribed- II. 10g. 
Clanius, II. 214. 


| Cleaver, I. 153. 
Cleobis, III. 531. 


Clitumnus, II. 146. 
(divers, I. 153. 


I Centaury. IV. 270. 
3 raue. I, 332, 


ts. 


 Clivus explained, III. 293; "ry 


92 1, 


15. | 
it 's fruit not efteemed by the Ancients, : 


breath, I.. 


Caren, the ſame with Caſia, II. 215; 


weeks — — 
I: 
——— 2 — 


2 rrrne odgege, re Ire" 


The INDEX. 


eytus, IV. 479- [ Danube, II. 97. 

E, the effeQts fi it in the irc re- Devel, I. $4; „ 
gions, III. 349, 360, Se. [Darts, of what wood made, IT. 40. E. 
Colligere ſitim explained, III. 8 Days, lucky andunlucky, I. 276, 277,28, E. 
Colt, As -good ſigns, IL 77, 78, 79, Se c. Decii, II. 169. a i 
Compaſs of the Ancients, III. 278, LOT Dedbears ri uo, explained, f. 269. I E 

Continuo explained, HI. 75: | Delos, III. 6. = 5 
cet. eres, it's bark called cortex by way | Delphi, 111. 2910 is 
eme, I I Delta or lower Egypt deſcribed rv. 255 = 
Con, the proper ſoil for it, II. 177, 203. 292. | 

Cornel uſed to make ſpears, II. 447- | | Dexſen explainigf: I [. 227. : 
Cornelian Cherry, II. 34. Dentale explained, I. 1 5 

| Corx: fag not the hyacinth of the Poets, Deucalion, I. 6o. ; E| 

e | Diacodium, I. 78. „ 3 

| Corficai infamous A bad honey, v 47. | Die, a mountain of Crete, I. - 56 F: 

Corus. See Carus. F = 
Corycus, IV. 127. 5 | Dies, the genitive cafe; l. 205. = 
Cotton, II. 120. | Dii patrii and Indigetes explained, 100 1 
JO . liſe, it's Meaſures i in oppoſition A Dodona, I. 8. 17 
thoſe of courts and cities, Dogs, how to be treated, II. 404. 8 7 
II. 458. the different ſorts of them, III. 405 1 
compare to that of 2 Phi- their madneſs, III. 496. 12 
"> loſopher, II. 490. I Dolphin, when it riſes, III. 133. IV. 237 = 
+ bs Aeſeribed, III. 49. „Dos, & river of Muſcovy, IV. . N 1 
| Cranes, I. 120. I ͤDonaria explained, III. 33;öö 4 
Cates explained, I. 95, 166. BY ts ons N ation, 1. 205, 1 
Cons made of the Eſculus, 1. 15. ii ens 
(Cucumber beautifully deicribed, IV. 121. D, aining a wet ſoil, I. 104. Rn © 
Ciunei, II. 381, $08, That, | Drozes, the male Bees, IV. 168, +: = = 
Cunila, IV. 31: Eg | Pryads, I. 10. II. 494. DOG ] 
___ Curbs, why called Lußata, III. 208. Dung ing, II. 346, 347. 1 
Curetes, the preſervers of Jupiter, IV. TE) ways oak. not the Zeules II 453. 3 
Currus ſignifies a wheel "Plough, 1 | 
un: II. 28. 5 e 
en "of vines how to be choſen, II. „ E. | 
| 4EWTW 7 299, 209. - | | "9p 
Grinder an inflrument of agriculture, I. 4 Pl 0 N Yr II. 116. 
78. 1 1 Edurae explained; | U. 65. = WW 
5 Collars; III. 89. 192 | Egyptians adored their Ps IV. 210, 2 
_ Cypreſs, why called Iran. I J. 84. I Elaeag nus, II. 182. 1 

ana T'native of Crete, ibid. Eleuſina mater, I. 163. 
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D. WI Macedon, and Epirus,” I. 489. 
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I Eplyre, a name of Corinth, II. 464. 
Epicurus admired, II. 490. 


3 Equinox autumnal, I. 211. 
s Erithonius, the inventor of chariots, 


4 Eridanus, I. 482. 


| Eſculus conſidered, TE 85 453. 


: . Fallow of two years, I. 48, 83. 


Fnipeur, 4 a river of Theſſaly, IV. 368. 


; Eniteo explained, II. 211. 
EFoae explained, I. 221. 
Fons, the morning ſtar, and one of he 


horſes of the ſun, I. 288. 


his writings, 76:4. 
vote againſt the fear of death, IT. 49 1. 


avoided publiek offices, II. 495. 
his notion of happineſs, II. L409 


his temper, ibid. 


famous for horſes, ibid. III. 


121. : 
called Chaonia, I. 8. | 


Erebus, IV. 471. 


III. 95, 113. 


Erigone, i is the rn Virgo, J. : 33. | 
Erithace, IV. 38. | 


Leda, a ſort of chariots uſed wy the 
Britons, III. 204. 


; _ Ethiopians called Indians, Iv. 203. 


Etruria, II. 533. 
Eurus, the South-Eaſt, III. 277. 278. 


Euryſibeus, III. 4. 


Lan, a ſacerdotal word, 1v. 538. 


Wy, IR 3 ſic of it, + 3 
Falernus, II. * 93 


every other year, I. 8 
Fan for _ I. 120 18 Mm 
Far, I. 73. 

Faſees carried before the Roman mag} 

ſtrates, II. 495. 

Fauns, I. 1 
Favonius, III. 


_ 
dei III. 278. 


Fear, not the horſe but 05 companion 


of Mars, III. 91. 

Feeding the corn, I. 112. 

Tens very ſubje to be S III. 432. 
ermentum plained, III. 379. 

Fern, I. 189. 
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Ferrugineus conſidered, IV. 183. 
Ferrugo explained, I. 467. 


Feſtivals, what works were lawful to be 


done on them, I. 267, 269, 270, 273. 


| Ferr, II. 257, 
| F:/bes not ſubje& to the Plague, Lt. 541. 
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Flax, I. 77. 5 
„ when ſown, I. 212. TE 
| Flints beneficial to vines, I. 189. 


| | Floor, how to be made, I. 176, 16. 
Foveo conſidered, III. 420. | 
a pattern of temperance, IL 500. 0 
© Epidaurus, III. 44. N 
A | Epirus, whence ſo called, 1 59. : 


Fragor conſidered, IV. 493. 


EY Frankincenſe 3 to Arabia, I, 57. 


II. 117, 139. 


au, III. 474. 
I Fucus, IV. 38, 39. ; 
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<Albanim, It. 415. v. ee 
Galeſus, IV. 126. 


| Galls, what they are, IV. 267. 


Gangarides, III. 27. 
Ganges, II. 137. 


\ | 1 a digreſſion concerning them, | 5 
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of the Ancients, | i, 1 18. 
| Gargarus, I. 102, 269. 


| Gelonz, II. 115. 
| Genifta confidered, II. 12, 44. 


; ;  Georgicks, when written, I. 500, 509. 


III. 27. IV. 560. 
Getae, III. 462. IV. 463. 


IGiluus explained, III. 83. 
| Gladdon ſtinking, not the Hyacinth of 


the Poets, IV. 183. 
| Gladiolu,not the Hyacinthof the Poets, ib. 
Glans explained, I. 305. 


| Glaucus, I. 437. III. 267. 


a colour, conſidered, III. 82. 


why ſacrificed to Bacchus, Il. 380. 

the care of them, III. 295, 322. 

their value, III. 306, &c. 
Gods in general invoked, I. 21. 
Gooſe, injurious to corn, I. 119. 


dung burning the graſs 4 vulgar 


error, I, 119. 
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| Gate of Heaven conſidered, u, 261. | 


Germans lived in caves in winter, III. 376. £2 
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Hu. MUS, II. 488. 


Hebrus, IV. aa." 


13 explained, UI. 266, 27 3.280. 
Hippodame, III. 7. | | 
Honey dropped from trees in the golden | 


Hornet, IV. 245. 
Horreo explained, 1. 1 5 
Horſe firſt produced by Neptune, I. 10. 
what country moſt ' Famous for them , 
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7 Gre graſt, I. 153. Hub andy, greatly eſteemed by the aint | 


Grafting, IE 3a, 69, 73. 


diſtinguiſhed from Incculating, II. 7 3. 


 Granum gnidium, II. 213. 
e III. 115. 
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Halcyon days, I 1350 


91. 


A I: 94. 
AHlaræeſt, the 9 77 of it among the Ro- 


mans, III. 


Harde ate to vindyand; II. 299. 


uſed to bind vines, I. 266. 


5 Har of the weather . deſcribed, 


IV. 425. 


why called Oragrian, 1 . l. 


Heliton, where fituated, III. 
Hlellebore of two Torts, III. 451 t 
Hermus, II. 137. 

: I deſeribed theplague: at Athens | 


III. 478. fy 
8 when he flouriſhed, ibid. 


e 1-39: 


5 why called aerial and elela V 1. 


whence produced, 76:4. 
when to be taken, IV. 7265 231. 


Honey-avort conſidered, IV. 6 
Hordea cenſured * Bavius and Maerius, 


1. 210. 
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| 59. 
: deferibied. III. 72. 5 
how to ko treated when old, Il. 95, 96. 


their beſt age, III. 100. 


how to be bred, III. 17 . 


when to break them, III. 
their peſtilence, III. 180 


II. 493. 


preferable to other employ 


ments, II. 505 913, 
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I Hyalus N IV. 335. 
1 Zhdaſpes, IV 

| Has, III. 6: 
Ipanis, a river of Oni, Iv. 376 
4 TORS III. 196. 


+” Knpreguated” by the weſt wind, BY 
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Haſb ande nearly related to Philoſophy, 


Romans, II. 534. 
Hyades, I. 138. 


V . 211. 


TACCHUS, a bed name of k. 
chus, I. 166. 

| Tapidia, TIT. 474. 

| Tapyg ia, ibid. 


ii. ac:: 


Ida famous for Fach es Iv. 41. 


| idumaza famous for Palms, III. 12. - 
Feaus- | 


pitch, III. 451 
Ilex not the Eſculus, II. 453. 


I Zaudatus conſidered, III. 4. 
I Inprudens explained, I. 373. 
I Indigetes explained, I. 498. 


Indignus explained, II. ELETR 


| inferiae, IV. 545. 

| Zafula, what it was, II. 47. 
Inborreo explained, I. 31 4. 

Ius, I. 437. 2 


Inoculating, II. TH: 


| {n/erere arborem explained, 1 15 50. 
Intybum, not Endive but Succory, 1 120 
| {nvi/ere expreſſive of Divinity, I. 2 
, III. 152. | 

Ils, ibid. | 

| 1 II. 37. 

er, II. 497. UI. „ 

1 — whence ſo called, III. 148. 


famous for kine, 514. 
praiſed, II. 136. 
"i aeans, II. 448. 


| Jujube tree, II. 84, 182. 


Julian family, whence derived, II. 33. 
ne, the Earth, II. 325. 
| Jupiter, the author of Tillage, I. 118, 121, 


Ether or Sky, II. 325. 

bis Grove,” IN. i - 
Ivory, the beſt from India, „ 
Tuy, II. 258. 
dee IV. 484. 
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Hyacinth of the Poets conſidered, IV. 155 1 


not the inventor of it, I. 122. 
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I | Laplanders, their manners, III. 


| 3 Libations, II. 101. 


1 Lime, 15 w_ 


: 8.4 numina conſidered, TV. v4 
£| Lago di Como, II. 159. 


| Laurel, J. 305. 

? Lauroceraſus, ibid. N 

* Laurus is not the Laurel, bat the Bay ibid. 
Leers, II. 6. 


| Lego, a term in naval affairs, II. 44. 


| Lentils, why called Peluſian, I. 45. 


Leibe, I. 78. 


Lulu the South Hef, III. 278. 
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when to be ſown, I. 228. 
Kids, a ſtormy ſign, I. 205. 


Kine, a diſeaſe Ron _ in England, 


{Is 2 


co N14 3 85 us fordogs, ll 345. 
 Lactans and Laden explained, | © 


315. 


Garda, II. 160. 


Laſitbae, the Inventors ofriding, 11. 9 by 


1165. 


Lappa, I. 253 


Larius, II. 159. 1 
= Lark's-ſpur, _ the Hyacinth of the 1 


Poets, IV. 


Fare falſly feppoed to be the weaned 


1. 21; 


League, the moſt ancient among the 
Romans, IV. 131. | 
Lees of Oil, their uſes, III. 448. 


Legumen explained, I. 74. 


when to be ſown, ibid. 
lj deſcribed, III. 


Leucothea, I. 437. 


Libra not anciently l one e of the 
ſigns of the Zodiack, I. 33. 


Libum explained, II. 394. 
Ligurians, 2 "yy 
Lilies, IV. 


227 3 ob ha Hyacinth 0 of the Poets, 


* 141. 
Litbarge, III. 


Lituus — fit. 18 
Lixardi, IV. 13. 5 


Tae I. * 


— 4 Marii, II. 169. | * 
| Mars, his Horſes, III. 89. | 


| | Lopping, 1. 118. 


Lotus conſidered, IL. th u. 394+ 


| Lucern, I. 215. 
Lucifer, III. 324. 


Lucky days, I. 276, 284. 


249, 339. 


"Tf . a mountain vor Arcadia, III. 55 — 


314. 


| Lene, a river of Armenia, Tv. 367. 
| Lydia, IV. 210. © 

196, | Lynx deſcribed, IIT. 264. 
5 9275 A the Ancients, IF 464. 
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2 IV. 380. 
Mascotis, III. 349 


: eee. I. 210. 
| Majorca, I. 309. 


Male uſed for non, 1. 105. | 


| Malt liquor uſed by the en, 379 = 
LOTE | 


Manes explained, IV. 469. 
_ | Mantelium explained, IV. 377. 


5 Mantua, II. 198. 
_ | Mareia, II. 91. 


Mareotis, ibid. 


0 Marr at what time to be covered, III. 133. . 


violently affected by Luſt, III. 266, 


266, 273. 


Marſi, II. 167. 


| Martagon, the Hyacinth of: the Poet, ES 


IV. 183. 


Maſſicus, famous for Wine, II. 143. 
I Maturare explained, I. 261. and 
Matuta, I. 32% 4 


Mamw-ſeed, I. 78. 
IV. 211, 


Medica, I. of e 


Medick fodder, I. 215. 


Melampus, III. 550. 
Melicerta, I. 437. 
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Lucretius deſcribed the * Plague at Athens, 1 5 

L III. 478. 

1 II. 181. Fo 

| Lupatum, why ſo called, 17. 208. 
| Eupines, | thy 4 18 155 

| Zuft, it's violent effects, II. 209, 242; 5 

| Lybia, the Greek name for es; III. 5 


impregnated by the Wind, III. | 


Medes — obedientto their King | 


Melifplyllan, 
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Molorchus, III. 19. 


1 Myrtle ſacred to Venus, I. 28. II. * 
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Meliſphyllon, TV. 63. 

Melifja, ibid. 

Mella, a river of Lombardy, IV. 278. 
Merops, IV. 14. 

Merals, plenty of them i in Lah, I. 1 65. 


 Methymna, II. go. 


Meto uſed for gathering any ſort of pro- 
„ü 3h, $10; ---::: 

Miletus, famous for Wool, III. 306. 
Milt, III. 394. 


: Hinerva, the diſcoverer of the Olive, 1. 


5 8 II, . 
Minorca, I. 309. 
Mos ſia, I. 102. 
Moles are not blind, 1. 183. | 
Mollibus flabulis explained, III. 29 5. 


Monk's-hood, a poiſonous keth, II. 152. 
Monochord, how invented, IV. 17. 

: Montfaucon corrected, I. 344. 

Moon ſeduced by Pan, III. 391. 


ä 
_ ſignifies hereafter, I. 24. 


Mycenae famous for horſes, 1 I. 121. 


8 "WO" calzed cruenta, I. 306. 
55  Paphian, II. 64. 

ies proper 10, II. 112 

uſed to make ſpears, II. 447. 


. in growing near the ont: | 


„ 124. 
Mute, 1 J. 102. 
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143A II. 84. 


Wh Naiads, II. 494. e 
NMearciſſus conſidered, IV. 122, 160. 
| Naryeium, II. 436.” 
Nuaryæ, ibid. 
Nawigation, the firſt hint of it, 1 136. 
Nectar, uſed for Vine, IV. 384. 
Negro, a river of Laß), III. yn. 
| Nemeaean games, III. 19. 
Neptune, the firſt producer 55 a horſe, ; 
CC 
Nequicquam explained, 1. 1 92, 40 3. 
Nereids, II. 494. 
NMerele-tree, not the Lotus of the 1 ra 
II. 8 
| Nightingale a beautiful amile drawn from 
the anging of this bird, IV. 517, 


| Nowalis explaiued, 1.71 


| 339- 
Nux ſi gnifies 4 V. alnut tree, 15 1 107 


los. ſacred to „ e, 7. "oY 


- | Occatio, I, 94. 
Oebalia, IV. 


Olea fer, II. 192. 
| e dicovered by Mee, ln 18. u.| 


| Olympic games, where held, I. 59. Ill. 19. ö 


Onager, or wild a HI. <3 
| Opium, I. 78. 
| Orcheſtra, II. 381. 
Orgies of Bacchus, IV. 521. 
| Orithyia, IV. 463. 
I Ornus, II. 71, 111. 


4 Oſcilla 1 II. 389. 
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—_ Oaymyr fine, Il. 413. 


Oil, when made, II. 3 19. 


time of gathering. II. 519. 


Nile, where it riſes, IV. 97s 292, 2; 
Niphates, III. 30. 

Miſus and Scylla, I. 405. 

Noricum, III. 474. 

Notus, the ſouth, III. 278. 


 Numidians, their origin and manners UI 


* II. "494" 


Oats wild, not a ieee e 5 
corn, I. 154. 6 


Oceanus, the father of the « Gods, Iv. . 


Oeſtros. See Af bo 


the uſes of it's les, III. 4. 
„ 
it's various ſorts, U. 85. 
proper ſoil, II. 177, 179. 
requires but little culture, II. 42 
a ſlow grower, II. 3, 181. 5 
Tepee by dry pieces of the 
| trunk, II. 20. 
truncheons, II. 63. 


wild, II. 182. 
not to be planted in 1 II. 392. 


the victors carried palms, III. 49. 


Oreads, II. 494. 


Orpheus, IV. 454. 


| Of ter, ” 12. 
Ofiris, I . 
tains the * 15 104: ; 
Ounce deſcribed, III. 264. 
Oxen not killed by the 3 11. u. 4 
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| ; | Wc: * Philippi, not the Theſſalian Thebes, ibid. 
N. 1 x Philomela, her ſtory, IV. 15, 511. 
AESTUM, — Roſes. IV. 119. | Philyra, the mother of Chiron, II. *. 1 
Pagus, it's etymology, II. hy | Pia, III. 180. © - h 
4 | Debra I. 437. I Pitch, why called Idaean, III. 450. 0 
T Palatinm explained, I. A Pitch-tree, II. 257. ID, þ 
Il. : Pales, r 1 2 lague among the cattle deſcrib'd,IIT, 470. 4 
alilia, a Roman feaſt, III. 1. Plane. tree, II. 7. © 
Pallas, the diſcoverer of the Olive-re, | HOetts, II. 24, 4 Th „„ 
5 RC | | * 5 Layers, IL. 26, * 6: = ; 
Pallene, IV. 391. 5 N E _ Cuttings, II. 28, __— | 
# Palm, of ſeveral ſorts, „ "why pieces of the 88 U. 30 — 
VPhy called ardua, II. 80. = Inn II. 6 3. —— 
a flow grower, ibid. I Platanus, II. 70. 1 
| abounds in Idumaea, II. 12. e Pleiades, I. 138, 221. I 
© uſed for crowns, ibid. 'S - = when they riſe, Iv. 2 LE] 2 
„carried by the vietors i in the Ohmpic| e, IV. 23 4 | 
by games, III. 49. — — | Pliny quotes Virgil 9 1. 72: N 
75 Pan, 1. 16. l, 904-. | Plough deſcribed, I. 169, 175. | 
his amour with the Moon, 1, 391. Plowing, when to begin, I. 43, F 
= Panchaea, IV. 37 ũ·ũa:. | Plurimus uſed for very much, or lente Yall, 
= Pangaea, IV. 462. 15 CDC 153. III. 2. . 
Panopea, I. 437. e e ee 4A 
= Parnaſſus, III. 291. — , MAL. __— Y 
Paros, III. 34. hs Poles, I. 231, . F 
Paribenope, the ancient name of Naples, Pollux, III. 89. e e : 
„ IV. 564. EY „„ Ponds; IL8; 23; | 18 — 
3 Parthia, IV. 211. Frm, 3 L 274 1. 59. 5 
= Parthians, III. 31. . three ſorts of it, II. 13. 4 
their ſubmiſſion to their hs Iv. 211. | ſacred to Hercules, II. 66. 
Pam explained, II. 93. remarkable for the trembling of 
= Paſture, the proper ſoil for it, II. 177 :- It's leaves, IV. 51 1.5 —_ 
= Pear, the various W of chem „II. 88. | Poppies, 5 ; 7 | 
Peletronium, III. 116. | when ſown, L .. 
Pelion, III. 994. | why called cerealts, ibid. 
Pella, the metropolis of "Macedonia W. | Portunus, I. 437. 
. | Poſcenium explained, II. 381. . 
Palo, III. 7. ae | Poſition of trees to be 3 IL 26g 
= Penates, I. 498. | Potnia, III. 7 e 
Heneus, a river of Theſlaly, IV. 3 l 7. Praetorium, IV. 
Pentathblum, III. 20. | 1 Premere virgulta explained U. 346. Iv . 
* Pernix conſidered, III. 230. . 
Perfia, the bounds of! it, IV. 290. FR >a where worſhipped, IV. 111. 
Perſians remarkably ovedient to their Procne, her ſtory, IV. 15. | 
kings, IV. 211. Prodigies at Caeſar's death, I. 466. 
Peſtis explained, III. 471. 8 explained, II. 26. 


Phanaea, II. 98. Propago, ibid. 
Pharſalia, the battle there, I. 489. Properare 5 I. 261. 


it's ſituation, i514. Propolis, IV 
Phaſis, a river of Armenia, IV. 367, | Proſcenium ex dates, II. 381. 
Pbilippi, the battle there, I, 489. | Proſcinde explained, I. 97. 


| Proteus, 


5 enki e III. 99. 


: Ee uled fora Harrow, 8 4 
Kea, that colour A r to 5 . 3 5 9 
Remind, II. 533. 
5 Relic conſidered, IV. 127. 
ERNeponii explained}! III. 76. 
© Rhaetia, II. 9997. | 
TTT 4 
Rbodope, I. 332. III. 4352, 462. IV. NE | 
| Riding, by whom invented; III. 95,11 5: 
| — Riphacan mountains, III. 196, 382. 
Rivers, whence they ariſe, IV. 3685. 
Robigo explained, I. 151. 


Noſemary uſed in F ripkling, i 213. 
Nudis explained, 

Nuit explained. J. 324. 

ee, II. 413. 8 


The 
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391, 128. 405. 
Purple of Tyre, II. 46s. 
Putris explained, I. 21 15. II. 204. 
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UA 8 a, Wen derived, 1 74. 
Cute ler · tree, HF 
Quircunx explained, I 77. 


AN, the Gans of it 1 TY 370. 
Rarum explained, II. 227. 


Robur fignifies Timber, I. 162. 
III. 346. 
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Romulus, II. 533: 


I. 211. 
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Sabines, II. 5 32. 


n explained, 1. 458. 
Saffron, I. 56. 
Sagmina, IV. 131. 

Saltus explained, II. 471. 


Sandaraca, IV. 63. 


| Sarmate, live under ground in winter 
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Scene of the Roman theatre, II. 381. 
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To {| Scorpion, the ſign, why called ardent, L 3 4 | 
| Scylla, I. 405, # * 


| 5 | Sea, ay called purple, III. 359. IV. 35. 1 gti 
IG Seges uſually ſignifies the field, . 1, hy 5 


5 | Septem trio, the North, III. 278. 


| Seres, II. 121. 
Serpyllum, IV. 30. 

1] Setts, II. 24. | 

4 13 fruitful in 3 II. 150. 


Ronin ſoldiers, how loaded on a march, g 


Rome, on what day. founded, III. 1. it's = J 
We I Shepherds aſſiſted Romulus and Remw in 3 


* Shrub, habe: it differs from aTree, I. 15 "I 
© Nieren, II. 519. . 2 
1 8 Silarus, III. 146. 

Id Sher, II. 12. | 
| $744, II. 121. 

\ | Sinzs explain. III. 238. 
| Si/phus, III. 39. 


Smut is not Robigo, I. 151. 
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3 10⁰ 
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Sarre, an ancient name of Tyre, II. 50% 3 


1 Satureza, IV. 30. "Wc wy 

9 4 Saturn turns himſelf into a horſe, IL 9 7 
| Savoury, IV. 30. 'N pat 
| Scab, the cauſe of it in ſheep, III. 441. 5a. 
medicines to to prevent or cure it, I 5e. 
447, 448. 5 
Scarlet 2ak, not the Bleulus, U. 463. be, 


Schetland, the ancient Thule, I: 30. 3 we 
Scipiades, 11-490. 5 


8 Scythian, a name for all the north 9 
nations, III. 196, 349 
| ſhepherds, their manners, III. 32. 


II. 266. IV. 129. 


Helo, a river of Italy, III. a ” 4 iy 
| | Semen uſed for Cattings, 8 lips, + and Lay f 1 SY? 


Y : ; Seneca cenſures Virgil unjullly, 1. 216, s- 


quotes him erroneouſly, II. 95. 


the . ng 17 


go 150 days with young, ibid. 
how they are to be treated, III. 295,322 : 
their diſeaſes, 298, 299. , 2 
Shells to be baved at the roots of we, 4 
II. 346, 347- 


founding Rome, II. 533. 
ancient of Canaan and N I 
| Scythia, III. 300 


Slow months 16.6. ON > 32. 


Soils how to be diſtinguiſhe d, II. 146 
Solſtice, winter, I. 211. 


«ll 5520 of the world; IV. 221, 226. 

tb wind, b called black, III. 278. 
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